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THE 


PREFACE. 


N this Third Edition of Mr. Locke's Life, the Reader 
vill find ſome Material Additions. It was firſt written 
in French by Mr. Le Clerc, and publiſhd in the 
Sixth Tome if his Bibliotheque Chbili in the Tear 
1705. a Book that does not lie in the way of every Perſon who would 
be willing to read the Life of ſo Great a Man. So that I perſuade 
my ſelf, this Tranſlation will be acceptable, even to ſome who un- 
der ſtand French, as well as to many that do not. This Account is 


but ſhort, too ſhort indeed for the Life of one that lived to. the Age of 


Seventy Three Nears ; who ſpent the beſt part of his Time in Buſauſ, 
convers 70 with Perſons of the Higheſt Rank, was. engag d in Matters 


of: the Greateſt Conſequence, and who hore as Conſiderable a Character 
in the World as any Private Gentleman ever did. But there is this to 


be ſaid for it, that it takes notice of nothing mean and trivial ; and, 
which is more, tis Authentick, 


Mr. Le Clerc was one of M6. Locke: intimiate Friends, and 


af apr yet 
J hape we may believe him as to: Matters of Fatt ives tis 
part of this Account upon his aum Knowledg, ure 8 had from the 
Earl of und part from the Lady Maſham. It would 
be well if al - Hiſtories were founded on fuch: gobd Authority. For 


the-Reader's Satis}abtivn, 1 al rate moſt of M6: Le Cle, Ii 
Txodutkion tu this Accomnt. - o W v7 


Having been honour d (/ays be) with 4 ſhare in the e Fried 
ef dedde Mr. Lucke, & bing wel] pk eat deal of Be 
1 ef from his) Conves ſation while: be was in Holland, and in 
6; Revding bis Boaks 9: Tlam olligd: by the: Laws of Friendſhip and 

4 to ge the World ome” Account of the Life of. this. Ex» 

* traordinary Perſon, and to do what lies in m er to perpetuate 
2 4 bis Memory: I am ſo much the 4 will 3 te Tick un- 
c on me, becauſe I think, this is an Inſtance very fit to be brought, to 
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will find ſome Material Additions, It was firſt written 
French by Mr: Le Clerc, and publiſhd in the 

Sixth Tome of his Bibliotheque Choiſie in the Year 
1705. a Book that does not lie in the way of every Perſon who would 
be willing to read the Life of ſo Great a Man. So that I perſuade 
mm ſelf, this Tranſlation will be acceptable, even to ſome who un- 
; der ſtand French, as well as to many that do not. This Account is 


Seventy Three ears; who ſpent the beſt part of his Time in Buſmeſs, 
convers d with Perſons of the Higbeſt Rank, was. engag d in Matters 
of: the Greateſt Conſequence, and who hore as Conſiderable a Character 
in the World as any Private Gentleman ever did. But there is this to 
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which is more, tis Authentic, | 5 
Mr. Le Clerc was one of My. Locke intimate Friends, and 
tho with many he may be condemm d for ſome . particular Opinions, yet 
I bope we may believe him as to Mutters of Fact; and be gives us 
part of this Account upon his oum Rnomledg, part he had from the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and part from the Lady Maſham. It would 
be well if. all Hiſtories mere founded on ſuch gobd Authority. For 
the Mader y Satisfaction) I ſhall moſt of M. Le Qlerc's In- 
Voce hien ts thi Acc : - i, 58 3 ED «a 
® Having been honour d (ſays be) with a ſhare in the Friendſhi 

= Gif the dae Mr. Lücke, and Ming wt 19 great: deal of 4 
XZ c\nefit.; fron his Cinverſation while: be was in Holland; and in 
Fenn his Boaks 91; am obligd:by the: Laws of Friendſbip and 
= 3 A 505 oy = Account of the Life of. this; Ex» 
3 traordinary Perſon, and to do what hes in m er to e 
* bis Memory: I am ſo much the . 12 | te Tick c. 
c on me, becauſe I think, this is an Inſtance very fit to be brought, to 
wi 14 1 | A 2 


N this Third Edition of Mr. Locke's Life, the Reader 


but ſhort, too ſhort indeed for the Life of one that lived to. the Age of 


be ſaid for it, that it takes notice of nothing mean and trivial ; and, 
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may dura his Exàmple in his Pietylte God, 
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The PREFACKk 
©; ftap:the: Months of thofe who fancy Piety to be inconſiſtent with good 
«Reaſoning, and the Study of Philoſophy ; as af Religion had been 
«©: calchlated only for the more unthinking Part of Mankind. One might 
cc u Herve. in him the Life of a Chriſtian, and a diligent and care- 
* ful Study of the New Teſtament, joined with a Delicacy of Wit, 
& and an unuſual Accuracy of Reaſoning : And we may from hence learn, 
that the Piety which has the beſt Foundation is never ſeen but with the 
% moſt refined Judgment. : 2 2 = 

* Iwiſh bt were in my power to write a full Account of Mr. Locke, 
<«. and by theſe means to ſet ſuch an exact Picture of him before my 
0 Readers, that they need but carefully to conſider it, in order to frame 

a juſt Idea of him. In my Opinion there is no better way, either to 
« praiſe,” or to find fault, when there is Occaſion to do it: But ſince 1 
« could mob furniſh my ſelf with ſuch Memoirs as are neceſſary to en- 


CC 


cc 


able me to write a compleat Hiſtory of his Life, I ſhall go as far 
« 46 I can in it, with the Materials which are come to my Hands; and 
4 ſhall: take particular notice of thoſe Things which I have learned 
© from the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was brought up under Mr. Locke, 
* and'from the Lady Maſham, at whoſe ' Houſe he ſpent the laſt 
i Nears of his Life. This Honourable Lady, Daughter of the late 
% Famons Dr. Cudworth (ho was one of the greateſt Men in 
*\ England) has had un Opportunity of getting a perfect \Knowlede 
70 of Mm Locke: while be liv duut her Houſe 5- and ſhe being every. 
may qualified to make 'a Judgment. of. him, the \Light\ that I have 
6 irereivedefrom. Her hui been very uſeful to me, in drawing the Picture 
K f this Great Mun. \ diet ADEN 5 1 Aae 9d 

* I wiſh J had entreated this Lady to take From his own Mouth ſome 
Ef farther" Memoirs of his Life; hut now the Rublick muſt be contented 
with thaſe which: L have obtaing of his Friends: ſince bi Death. 1e 
 foriwhat paſs d about the Timeè inwhich be became \acynainted with 


Kutte Grbmdfather-of the preſent/ Earl of Shaftesbury, and ihe Reſpect 


fen that he had aflerivarcls in his Hoilſe, I vibe the Ruomledge of that to 


f2the. prefent” Early incuvhom ine may ſee mhat\;Advautage it is, even) 


M to uhdſe an whos Rropidence\has:\beſtowtd.ithe\ beſt: Natural Parts; 
* to be brought up 9 the Care of one who knew: the: Method vf 
K adnanding Loth ty t (ol ee eee ee an P? 


dun add. this ſinctre Wiſh, That lall.-Zhoſe who: admire 
hd. Reaſon nd embrace the. Notions, of tlie Great Mr. Lori; 
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4 DN. John Locke was the Son of John Locke of Pensford, in'Somer- 

W SITY 99 | i enen. 


ſetſbire: The Family had its Riſe at a place call'd Channa. 
Court, in Dorſetſbire. He was born at Mrington, 3 or 8. Miles 
South of Briſtol; and, according, to the Pariſh-Regiſter, was 
= baptiz'd the 29th of Auguſt, 1632: His Father was Heir to 
— a much greater Eſtate than he left 35>. 9% andi xras a 
Captain in the Parliament-Army, in the Civil Wars, in ths Ne Fc g 
Charles I. And it is very probable, that at that time, by the misfortunes of t 
War, he loſt ſome part of his Eſtate : for his Son sd to ſpeak of him as a Wite 
and Sober Man; ſo that I can't think he either, loſt it by his Folly, or ſquaq- 
der'd it away by his Extravagance. - Mr. Locke never mention'd his Parents 
but with a great deal of Reſpect and Tenderneſs. Tho they were young 
enough when they married, yet they had but two Children, of whigh 
he was the eldeft; the other, who was alſo a Son, died of a Ptiſick 
above 40 Years ago. 5 eee eee V. 
- Mr. Locke's Father took great Care of his Education, and carried himſelf 
towards him in ſuch a manner as his Son hath often commended : He was 
ſevere to him while he was a Child, and kept him at a very great · diſtance; 
but as he grew up he was more free and familiar with him; and when he 
was come to Years of Diſcretion, they liv*d together rather as Friends than 
as two Perſons, one of which might juſtly claim Reſpect from the other; 
inſomuch, that (as Mr. Locke has faid) his Father excus'd himſelf to. him 
for having beaten him once in his Childhood, rather in Anger than becaufe 
he deſery'd it. | ond d! 


Mr. Locke began his Studies in Weſtminſter-School, where he continu'd.till 
the Year 1651, from whence he was ſent to Chriſt- Church College in Oxford, 
of which he was elected Fellow. Mr. Tyrrell, Grandſon to the famous Arch- 
biſhop Uſber, ſufficiently known by his Works, remembers that Mr. Locke 
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Was then look d upon as the moſt Ingenious Loung-Man in the College. 
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ſtrong enough to bear thoſe Fatigues, to which they are neceſſarily expoſed 
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But altho Mr. Locke had gain'd ſucha Reputation in the Univerſity, he 
has been often heard to fay, of the firſt Years of his being there, That he 


found o little fat isfact ion in the Method that was prefcrib'd them for their 


Studies, that he wiſh'd his Father had never ſent him to Oxford. When he 
found that what he had Tearnt there was of little Uſe ro him, to enlighten 
and enlarge his Mind, and to make him more exact in his Reafonings, he 
fancied it was becauſe his Genius was not ſuted to thoſe Studies. I myſelf 
have heard him complain of the Method he took in his Studies at firſt, in 
a Diſcourſe which I had with him one day on that Subject; and when I 
told him that I had a Carteſian Profeſſor for my Tutor, a Man of a clear 
Head, he ſaid he was not ſo Happy (tho 'tis well known he was no Car- 
teſian) and that he loſt a great deal of time when he firſt applied himſelf to 
Study, becauſe the only Philoſophy then known at Oxford was the Peripate- 
zick, perplex'd with obſcure Terms, and ſtuff'd with uſeleſs Queſtions. 


vogue, he diverted himſelf by . ſome Gentlemen, with whom he 
choſe to hold Correſpondence for the ſake of their good Humour, their plea- 


ſant and agreeable Temper, rather than on the account of their Learning; 


and he confeſs'd, that he ſpent ſome Years in this manner. Ir is not proba- 
ble that Mr. Locke wrote {o well then as he did afterwards, when he knew 
more of the World ; but his Letters would without doubt have been very 
entertaining to all, had they been 2 And ſince he has been enga- 
ged in publick Buſineſs, ſome Perſons of the moſt Polite Judgment, have 
thought that in Letters of this nature, for a Delicacy of Turn he was 
not inferior to Voiture; tho? it muſt be confeſs'd of his Exgliſb, it is not 
ſo pure, or ſo much ſtudied, as Voiture's French. In his two laſt Letters 

oleration, in his Defences of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, and in his 
Anſwers to the Learned Dr. Stilling fleet, late Lord Biſhop of Worcefter, we may 
ſee ſome Paſſages that are a proof of this. In thoſe places where the mat- 
ter allowed him to ſpeak Ironically, or to uſe a little Raillery, he did it 
with fo much Wit as gave Life and Beauty to his Diſcourſe, and at che fame 
time kept up that grave and ſerious Character which runs throughout thoſe 
you ; and never failed in that Reſpect which was due to the b;ſbop of 

Orceſrer. | | | 
Mr. Locke did not acquire this great Reputation he had at Oxford (as 
Mr. Tyrrell fays) by his Performances in the publick Diſputations ; for he 
was ever averſe to theſe, and always look'd upon them as no better than 
Wrangling, and that they ſerved only for a vain Oſtentation of a Man's 
_ 2 not in the leaſt for the Diſcovery of Truth, or Advancement of 

nowledg. 

The Works of Des Cartes were the firſt Books that brought Mr. Locke (as 
He himſelf told me) to reliſh the Study of Philoſophy : For though he did not 
aſſent to the Truth of all his Notions, he found that he wrote with great 
Clearneſs, which made him think that it was the fault of the Author's, ra- 


| _ To his own, that he had not underſtood ſome other Philoſophical 


And thus beginning afreſh to ſtudy, and more earneſtly than he did be- 


fore, he applied himſelf particularly to Phyſick ; tho this never turn'd to his 


own profit, becauſe he did not find that he had a Conſtitution of Body 


who would have any confiderable Practice: But tho he never practiſed 
Phyſick,he was in great eſteem with the moſt eminent Phyſicians of his Time. 


Me have a clear Proof of this in the Dedication of an excellent Book, De 


Morbis 


3 thus diſcourag'd by the Method of ſtudying which was then in 
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Morbis Acutis, publiſhed in the Year 1675 by the famous Dr. Thomas Sydenham ; 
where he ſpeaks to this purpoſe : © Beſides, you know that my Method hath 
« been approv'd by one who hath examin'd it thorowly, and who is our 
« common Friend; I mean Mr. John Locke, who whether we reſpe& his 
« Wit, or his piercing and exact Judgment, or whether we look to his pru- 
« dent and regular Behaviour, there is no Perſon in our Age that excels him, 
« and there are but few who are his Equals. ” This was the Opinion of one 
of the greateſt Practitioners in Phyſick, and one of the honeſteſt Men 
that the lat Age produc'd : Therefore I ſhall repeat this Character in his 
own Words, becauſe they are much more expreſſive in Latin; Noſti præterea 
quem huic mee methodo ſaſfragantem habeam, qui eam intimins per omnia perſpex- 
erat, utrique noſtrim conjunitiſſumum, Dominum Joannem Locke; quo quidem 
viro, ſive ingenio judicioque acri & ſubatto, ſive etiam antiquis, hoc eſt, optimis 
moribus, viæ Saperiorem quenquam, inter eos qui nuns ſunt homines, repertum iri 
confido, pauciſſimos certè pares. After the Preface of this Book, there are ſome 
elegiack Verſes of Mr. Locke's, which are indeed full of Wit and Fancy, 
but the Stile of them is not altogether Exact or Poetical. He had too little 
eſteem for the Poets to throw away much time in reading them, or to 
take the pains to imitate them. He fign'd thoſe Verſes in this manner; 
J. Locke, A. M. Ex Ede Chriſti. Oxon. He contented himſelf with the Ti- 
tle of Maſter of Arts, without taking the Degree of a Doctor of Phyſick ; 
but thoſe that did not know him, uſually called him Dr. Locke. This he told 
me when I dedicated to him one Volume of my Philoſophy, in 1692. 

In 1664 he left England in the capacity of Secretary to Sir William Swan, 
who then went Envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh, and ſome other Ger- 
man Princes. In leſs than a Year he return'd, reſum'd his Studies at the U- 
niverſity of Oxford, and, among other Things, he applied himſelf to Natu- 
ral Philoſophy ; as is evident from the Journal which he kept of the Changes 
of the Air, — the 24th of June 1666, to the 28th of March 1667 ; for 
the regular Obſervation of which, he us'd a Barometer, Thermometer, and 
Hygroſcope. This Journal may be ſeen, in the General Hiſtory of the Air, 
publiſh'd by Mr. Boyle at London, 1692. 

While he was at Oxford in 1666. he came acquainted with the Lord 
Aſbley, who was afterwards Earl of Shaftesbary, and Lord High Chancellor 

of England. His Lordſhip had been for a conſiderable time indifpos'd by a 
Fall, whereby his Cheſt was fo much bruis'd, that it occaſion'd the gather- 
ing of an Impoſthume, as appear*d by a Swelling under his Stomach : For 
the Cure of which, he was advis'd to drink the Mineral Waters of 4frop ; 
and wrote to Dr. Thomas, an Oxford Phyſician, to ſend for ſome to Oxford 
againſt his Arrival. But Dr. Thomas being oblig'd at that time to go out of 
Town, left his Commiſſion in Charge with his Friend Mr. Locke : and the 
mw after his Lordſhip's Arrival, the Waters not being ready by neg- 
lect of the Perſon imploy*d to fetch them; Mr. Locke was oblig'd to wait 
upon his Lordſhip to excuſe himſelf, and was introduc'd by Mr. Bennet, 
who came in the ſame Coach with my Lord. His Lordſhip gave him a 


genteel Reception, according to his uſual manner, and was very well fatisfy*d 
| with his Meſſage. When he was about to take his leave of him, my Lord, 


who was extremely well pleas'd with his Converfation, would needs make 
him ſtay Supper: And as his Lordſhip was taken with Mr. Locte's Diſcourſe, 
ſo Mr. Locke was charm'd with my Lord Aſbley, whoſe Wit and Civility 
gave him a diſtinguiſhing Character among thoſe of his own Rank. 
He was one who had a quick and ſharp Wit, an accurate and ſolid Judg- 
ment, a retentive Memory, noble and generous Sentiments; and with = 
| this, 
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this, a gay and pleaſant Temper, which he retain'd in the midſt of the 
reateſt Troubles. He had read much, and ſeen more of the World. In a 
Perle time he acquir'd a great deal of Knowledg and Experience, and be- 
came the beſt Stateſman in Exgland, at an Age when others ſcarce begin to 
underſtand or enquire after Publick Concerns. The Employments he had 
when K. Charles II. made uſe of his Service, took him off from his Stu- 
dies: But he was of ſo quick an Apprehenſion, that by once reading a 
Book, tho in haſte, he could fee its Faults and Excellencies ſometimes bet- 
ter than thoſe who perus'd it at their leiſure. Beſides, he was a Man of 
a free and eaſy Carriage, an Enemy to Compliments, and not in the leaſt 
Ceremonious ; ſo that one might converſe with him without conſtraint, 
and uſe all deſirable Freedom. He carry'd himſelf familiarly to all Men; 
and yet never did any thing unworthy, or below his Character. He'cauld: 
never ſuffer what had the leaſt appearance of Slavery, either in himſelf, 
or his Inferiours. | "= TT toe ont 
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So that Mr. Locke with pleaſure all his Life after reflected on the Sa- 
tisfaction he receiv'd from his Converſation ; -and whenever he praisd 
him, he did it not only with ReſpeR; but even with Admiration.'-As 
thoſe who knew the Penetration and Sincerity of Mr. Locke, will from 
hence form to themſelves a high Idea of my. Lord 4ſbley ; ſo thoſe who 
were acquainted with my Lord Aſbley, can't but think that Mr. Locke was 
a Man of an uncommon Genius, when they conſider the Value he had 
for him. | 1 Mie e fy 17 a 

After all this, tis no great wonder that between two ſuch Perſons as theſe 
there eaſily aroſe an inviolable Friendſhip. But to continue our Hiſtory: 
His Lordſhip engag'd Mr. Locte to dine with him the next day, and to 
drink the Waters (as he himſelf had partly deſign'd) that he might enjoy 
the more of his Company. Leaving Oxford to go to Sunning- Hull, Where 
he drank the Waters, he made Mr. Locke S to accompany him thi- 9 
ther, as he did in the Summer of the Year 1667. And when his Lordſhip 3 
afterwards went to London, he oblig*d him to promiſe that he would lodg 1 
i for the future at his Houſe. Mr. Locke did ſo; and tho he never prac. 
* tis d Phyſick, his Lordſhip was intirely guided by his Advice, in opening 
the Impoſthume he had in his Breaſt, which ſav'd his Life, tho it never 
þ could be clos'd again. * | < 0.2 23H .. 3.16 
5 Alfter this Cure, his Lordſhip had ſo great an Eſteem for Mr. Locke, that 
[" altho he had experienc'd his Skill in Phyſick, he ever after regarded it as 


the leaſt of his Accompliſhments. - He advis'd him to turn his Thoughts 


another way, and would not ſuffer him to practiſe Phyſick out of the 3 
Houſe to any but his particular Friends. He would have had him rather 7 
apply himſelf to the Study of Eccleſiaſtical and Political Affairs, which 1 
might have ſome relation to the Buſineſs of a Miniſter of State. And 


Mr. Locke ſucceeded ſo well in theſe Studies, that his Lordſhip began to 
conſult him on all occaſions of that nature. He not only took him 
into his Library and Cloſet, but brought him into the Company of the 
Duke of Buckingham, my Lord Halifax, and other Noblemen of the grea- 
teſt Wit and Learning, who were pleas'd as much with his Conver ation 
as my Lord Aſbley: For tho Mr. Locke had a ſerious Air, and always ſpoke 
to theſe Gentlemen in a modeſt and reſpectful manner, yet there was an 
agreeable Mixture of Wit in his Converſation. . Or 
The Freedom which he us'd with Perſons of a ſuperiour Rank, had 
ſomewhat which I can't expreſs, that agreed very well with his Cha- 
racter. One day three or four of theſe Lords being met together at my 


Lord 
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Lord Aſbley's, rather for their Diverſion than Buſineſs; after the uſual Com- 
pliments were over, the Cards were brought, when little or no Diſcourſe 
had paſs'd between them. Mr. Locke took notice of the Game for ſome 
time; and then taking out his Pocket-Book, he ſeem'd to write ſome- 
what with very great Seriouſneſs. One of the Lords having obſerv'd it, 
ask'd him what it was that he was writing? © My Lord, ſays he, I en- 
4 deavour to gain as much as I can in your good Company; and having 
« waited with impatience the Honour of being preſent at a Meeting of 
« the Wiſeſt and moſt Tngenious Men of the Age, and enjoying at length 
« this Happineſs, I 2 it proper to ſet down your Converſation; and 
4 I have accordingly ſet down the Subſtance of what has been faid with- 
« in this hour or two.” There was no need for Mr. Locke to read much 
of this Dialogue; theſe Noble Lords perceiv'd the Banter, and diverted 
themſelves a while with improving the Jelt : * left their Play, and 
enter'd into a Converſation more agreeable to their Character, and ſo 
ſpent the reſt of the Day. 

In 1668, the Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland having reſolv'd to 
travel into France, they deſir'd Mr. Locke to make one of their Company. 
He readily comply*d with them, and ſtaid in France with the Counteſs, 
whilit the Earl went to Rome. This Noble Lord fell ſick in the way, 
and died; which oblig'd his Lady to return ſooner to England than 
they at firſt deſign'd. The Journy was without doubt very pleaſant to 
Mr. Locte; for this Lady was every Way accompliſh'd: ſhe ſpared for 
no Expence, and where-ever {he came, ſhe had very great Honours 


paid her. | 


Mr. Locke at his Return into England lodg'd, as before, at my Lord 
Aſbley's, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. However, he held his 
Place in Chrift-Church College at Oxford (of keeping the Changes of the 
Air) where he ſometimes reſided. Whilſt he was at my Lord Aſhley's, 
his Lordſhip intruſted him with the remaining part of the Education of 
his only Son, who was then but about Fifteen or Sixteen Years old: whic 

Charge he carefully perform'd. This young Lord being of a very weakly 
Conftitution, his Father thought to marry him betimes, leſt the Family 
ſhould be extin&t by his Death. He was too young, and had too little 
Experience, to chuſe a Wife for: himſelf; and my Lord Aſþley not having 
time to make choice of a ſutable Perſon for him, deſir'd that Mr. Locke 
would undertake it. This was no eaſy Province; for tho his Lordſhip 
did not infift upon a great Fortune for, his Son, yet he would have him 
marry a Lady of a good Family, an agreeable Temper, a fine Com- 
plexion ; and above all, one that had a good Education, and whoſe Car- 
riage was as different as poſſible from the Behaviour of the Court and 
City-Ladies. However, Mr. Locke took upon him this nice Buſineſs, and 
very happily acquitted himſelf of it; for from this Marriage ſprung the 
preſent Earl of Shaftesbury, with ſix other Children, all very healrhful, 
tho his Father was but weak, and died ſome Years ago. As Mr. Locke 
had the Care of great part of the Education of this Lord, ſo he was en- 
truſted with that of his eldeſt Son; whom we had the honour of ſeeing 
here in Holland, and whoſe good Senſe, Judgment, Fancy, Learning, and 
obliging Carriage, free from all formal and affected Ceremonies, with a 
natural and eaſy Eloquence, plainly ſhew us that he was educated by no 
leſs excellent a Perſon chan Mr. Locke : of which his Lordſhip hath teſtify*d 
a grateful Senſe on all-occafions, and always ſpeaks of him with Signs of 
a more than ordinary Efteem. | 
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by ſetting up for a Wit, and by appearing on all occaſions very indifferent 
as to Matters of Religion) he left the Court-Party, who in vain try'd all 
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In the Year 1670, and 1671, Mr. Locke began his Eſſay concerning Human 
Underſtanding, at the earneſt Requeſt of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. Thomas, and ſome 
other of his Friends, who met frequently in his Chamber to converſe to- 
21 as he himſelf hath told me. But his Buſineſs and Travels hinder'd 

is finiſhing it at that time. I think it was about this time that he was 
admitted Member of the Royal Society. 

In the Year 1672, my Lord Aſhley was created Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and gave Mr. Locke the Office of Secre- 
tary of the Preſentation of Benefices ; which he enjoy'd till the End of the 
Year 1673, when his Lordſhip reſign'd that Poſt. 

Mr. Locke, whom this Great Man made privy to his moſt ſecret Affairs, 
was joinꝰd with him in his Diſgrace ; and afterwards gave his aſſiſtance 
to ſome Pieces which his Lordſhip publiſh'd, to ſtir up the Engliſh Na- 
tion to have a watchful eye over the Conduct of the Roman Catholicks, 
and to oppoſe the Deſigns of that Party. 

On this occaſion I cannot paſs over in ſilence a remarkable Affair, 
which was tranſacted in Parliament, Anno 1672. It is well known, 
that at that time King Charles II. in conjunction with France, made war 
on the United Provinces : But the Sums that were remitted from France not 
being ſufficient to carry on the War, he thought it neceſſary to try what 
the Parliament would raiſe him. For this purpoſe there was a Draught 
prepar*d in the King's Council, of the Speech which the Lord Chancellor 
was to make to the Parliament, to perſuade them to approve of the War, 
which that Prince had declar'd againſt the Datch. But this appearing too 
weak to the King and Council, as not preſſing the matter home enough, 
they thought fit toalter it ; and, in ſpight of the Lord Chancellor's Advice, 
to inſert theſe words of Cato, Delenda eſt Carthago; intimating, that it was 
the Intereſt of England utterly to ruin Holland. This being reſolv'd, the 
Lord Chancellor muſt pronounce the Speech as it was prepar'd. His 
Lordſhip ſhew'd a very great Concern at this to Mr. Locke, and to another 
of his Friends, who hath ſince declar'd it in Writing. However, the Lord 
Chancellor being look*d upon as the Mouth of the King, and not ſpeaking, 
in his own Name, and often contrary to his own particular Sentiments, 
his Lordſhip was oblig'd to get it by heart; and altho he ſpake very 
fluently, and had a great * of Mind, yet he was ſo much diſor- 
der'd, that he would have Mr. Locke behind him with the Speech, to 
prompt him if he ſhould be at a ſtand. This made a great noiſe in Hol. 
land, and his Lordſhip was thought very ill of by thoſe who were igno- 
rant of his own Sentiments, and the Office of a Lord Chancellor. But 
this Noble Lord, in a little time after, perceiving the Mark that the Court 
aim'd at; and the Duke of Buckingham having ſhewn him, that not onl 
the Duke of York,” but even the King, was a Papiſt (tho he conceaPd it, 


means to keep him in their Intereſt : his Lordſhip had ſo great an Aver- 3 

ſion to Popery, Tyranny, and Arbitrary Power, that tho he was in other Y 

things very moderate, there was no moving of him in theſe reſpects. |. 

This is well known to all thoſe who had the Honour of being acquainted: Y 

with him, or who have had his Character from them, — 1 1 
However, Sir William Temple in his Memoirs ſpeaks very much to his diſ- 

advantage, and inſinuates, that he was one of the Promoters of the War 

againſt the United Provintes in 1672. But it muſt be conſider'd, that he 

had a private Pique againſt my Lord Shaftesbury, becauſe when his Loh 
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ſhip was Chancellor of the Exchequer he was againſt the King's making 
Sir William Temple a Preſent of Plate, which he deſir'd at his Return from 
his Embaſſy, . according to a Cuſtom that his Lordſhip thought was very 
prejudicial to the King's Treaſury : and this is a ſufficient Reaſon why we 


ſhould give but little Credit to what he ſays, with reſpe& to my Lord 
Shaftesbury. But to return to Mr. Locke, in Jane 1673, he was made Secretary 


to the Commiſſioners of Trade; which Office brought him in Five Hun- 
dred Pounds per Annum. But this Commiſhon expir'd in December, 1674. 
In the following Summer, 1675, my Lord Shaftesbary thought it neceſſa- 
ry for Mr. Locke to travel, becauſe he was very much inclin*d to the Pti- 
ſick : He went to Montpelier, where he ſtaid a conſiderable time. There it 
was that he came acquainted with the Earl of Pembroke, who was then call'd 
Mr. Herbert (the Name of his Family) becauſe his eldeſt Brother was at 
that time living. He ever kept up his Friend ſhip with the Earl, and after- 
wards dedicated to him his Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding ;, and I have 
heard him ſpeak of this Lord, as one for whom he had the higheſt Reſpect. 
From Mont pelier he went to Paris; where he became acquainted with Mon- 
ſieur 1. at whoſe Houſe the Learned generally met: and there he ſaw 
Monſieur Gaenelon, the famous Phyſician of Amſlerdam, who read the Ana- 
tomy-LeCture with great Applauſe. Mr. Locke took down his Name, and 
the place of his Abode, at Amſterdam; and his Friendſhip was very advan- 
tageous to him ſome Years after, as we ſhall find in rhe Sequel, He like- 
wile enter'd into a particular Friendſhip with Monſieur Toignard, who 
ſhow*d him a Copy of his Harmonia Evangelica; of which there were but 
five or ſix compleat, and which he has not yet publiſh'd, tho he has been 
earneſtly deſir*d to do it. Mr. Locke had apply*d himſelf particularly to the 
ſtudy of the New Teſtament ; and we ſhall ſee hereafter what were the Fruits 
of his Labours. 


The Earl of Shaftesbary being reconcil'd to the Court (out of an honeſt 


deſign of being as ſerviceable as he could to his Country) was made Preſi- 


dent of the Council in the Year 1679; which oblig'd him to deſire Mr. 
Locke's return to London, which he accordingly did: 1 not being wholly 
recover'd, and finding himſelf afflicted with an Aſthma, he could not tar- 
ry long there, the Sea-coal which is burnt in that City being ſo very offen- 
ſive to him. He was oblig'd from time to time to paſs ſome Weeks in the 


Country, that he might breathe in a pure Air : And ſometimes he went to 


Oxford, where he ſtill kept his Place in Chriſt-Church College. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury (as I have faid) having again taken. his Place in 


the Council, for the Good of the Engliſh Nation, rather than to carry on 


the Deſigns of the Court, which aim'd at the Eſtabliſhment of Popery and 
Arbitrary Power; freſh Crimes were laid to his Charge, and the King ſent 
him to the Tower. But he was acquitted in ſpight of the Intrigues of the 
Court; and in December, 1682, he retir'd into Holland. King William III. 
who was then Prince of Orange, knowing that his Lordſhip's only Crime 
was, that he oppos'd the Deſigns of the Court; he was receiv'd very kind- 
Ae and made himſelf. a Burgher of Amſterdam, left the King ſhould 
end to demand him of the States; who by a Treaty are oblig'd to deli- 
ver Traytors to the Crown of England, if they are not made Burghers of 
ſome Town in Holland; and England is oblig'd to do the ſame with re- 
ſpe& to the States. | 
Mr. Locke did not think himſelf any longer ſafe in England; for tho they 
could not hurt him according to a due Form of Law, yet *twas poſſible they 


might impriſon him, and let him lie there for ſome time, to the endan- 


gering 
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gering his Health and Life; ſo he follow'd his Lordſhip, who dy*d ſoon af. 

ter in Holland, It is an honour to this Province, and to the Town of Am- 
ſterdam in particular, for having entertained and protected fo illuſtrious a 
Refugee; without regarding thoſe former Prejudices which it had receiv'd 
againſt him, on the account of the Speech which he deliver'd as Lord Chan- 
cellor to the Parliament in the Year 1672. A grateful Senſe of this is re- 
tain'd in the Family, as the preſent Earl of Shaftesbary, his Grandſon, hath 


often told me. May this Town ever remain a ſafe Sanctuary to the Inno- 


cent, and by its generous Behaviour draw down upon itſelf the Praiſes and 
Bleſſings of all thoſe who are Lovers of Vertue ; not only in its Proſperity, 
but even when it ſuffers the ſharpeſt Perſecutions. 2 

Mr. Locke being at Amſterdam about the end of the Year 1683, renew'd 


the Acquaintance he began at Paris with Monſieur Guenelon; and got ac- 


quainted with his Father-in-Law, Monſieur Veen, ſenior Phyſician of this Ci- 
ty, and one of its molt skilful and fortunate Practitioners. In January, 1684, 
Monſieur Gaenelon being to diſſect a Lioneſs, which dy'd of the exceſſive 
Cold that Winter; Mr. Locke came thither, and became acquainted with 
ſeveral other Phyſicians. Here he met with Monſieur Limborch, Profeſſor of 
Divinity among the Remonſtrants, with whom he contracted a Friendſhip, 
which continued during the whole courſe of his Life, and which he cultivated 
after his return into Exg/and, I had the Honour allo to be acquainted with 
him ſome time after, and have ſpent ſeveral Hours with pleaſure and profit 
in his Company; eſpecially after he told me his Mind in Philoſophical Mat- 
ters, which has been the Subject of many an hour's Converſation. Havin 
his Health better in Holland than either in England or at Montpelier ; he there 
carry'd on and compleated his Eſſay concerning Haman Underſtanding, of 
which he ſhew'd me ſeveral Chapters in Manuſcript. ke. 5 
Mr. Locke had not been a Year out of Ergland, before he was accus'd at 
Court of writing ſeveral Pamphlets againſt the Government, which were 
ſaid to come from Holland, but afterwards were found to be done by other 
Hands: For this reaſon, as was reported, the King ſent Orders to Dr. Fel, 
then Biſhop of Qxford, and Dean of Chrif{-Charch, to turn Mr. Locke out of 


his Fellowſhip in that College. The Biſhop, who was a V irtuous and Learn- 


ed Man, and always had a Reſpect and Kindneſs for Mr. Locke, receiv'd the 
Meſſage with a great deal of uneaſineſs, as may be ſeen by his Actions. 
He immediately ſent for Mr. Tyrrell, Mr. Locke's Friend, to ſpeak with him; 
and was ſo convinc'd of Mr. Locke's Innocence, that inſtead of executing the 
Order, he wrote to him the $th of Nowember to appear and anfwer for him- 
ſelf the iſt of January of the enſuing Year. In the mean time he acquaint- 
ed my Lord Sunderland, then Secretary of State, with what he had done, 
i11 theſe Words: (from which we may learn much of Mr. Locte's Character.) 
Mr. Locke being a great Friend of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and being 
ſuſpected not to be well affected to the Government, I have had my Eye over him for 
ſeveral Years ; bat he has always been ſo mach upon his guard, that after ſeveral 
ftritt Enquiries, I can confidently aſſure you, there is no Perſon in bur College, hom 
familiar ſoever be has been with him, that has heard him fay an) thing againſt the 
Government, or that any ways concerns it: and tho we have often 7 ven 
him occaſion in pablick and private Diſcourſe to talk of the Earl of Sf 207, 
by ſpeaking ill of Him, his Party and Deſigns; yet we could never ſee, either by his 
Words or Looks, that he thought himſelf at all concern'd in the matter. So that 
we believe there is not a May in the World ſo much Maſter of his Tongae and 
Paſſions as he is. | b 6 0/ Better er e e, 
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This is the more to be admir'd, becauſe Mr. Locke was naturally a little 


' haſty. But perceiving their Deſigns to trapan him, he thought it moſt pru- 


dent to remain ſilent ; eafily, foreſeeing that to defend his Lordſhip before 
them could do him no Service, but might bring himſelf into Trouble. 
_ Biſhop Fell, in what he wrote, without doubt deſign'd to ſerve Mr. 
Locke ; but the King ſending a ſecond Letter, he was forc'd to remove him 
from his Fellowſhip. 1 b 

After the Death of King Charles II. (which was on the 6th of February, 
1685) Mr. Penn, whom Mr. Locke had known at the Univerſity, and who 
very generouſly imploy*d the Intereſt he had in King James, endeavour'd 
to procure his Pardon; and had certainly obtain'd it, if Mr. Locke had not 
anſwer'd, That he had no occaſion for a Pardon, having been guilty of 
no Crime. R os Bo. ä 

In the Spring of the Year 1685, the Duke of Monmouth was in Holland, 
and ſeveral other Gentlemen and Nobles with him, diſaffected to King 
James's Government, making preparations for his unfortunate Enterprize. 
King Fames being inform'd of their Deſigns, ſent to Mr. Skelton, his En- 
voy at the Hague, the 17th of May, to demand of the State, fourſcore and 
four Perſons; and amongſt them Mr. Locke, whom they had thus deſcrib'd, 
formerly Secretary to the Earl of Shaftesbury ; altho he never had that Buſi- 
neſs or Title in his Lord{hip's Houſe, but liv'd there as a Friend: His Name 
was the laſt in the Liſt, and, as I remember, *rwas ſaid he was not in the 
Liſt that came from England; but that the Engliſh Conſul, who was then in 
Hollazd, order'd it to be added tothe reſt. However, I believe one may reſt 
ſatisfy'd that he had no Correſpondence with the Duke of Monmouth, of 
whom he had not ſuch high Thoughts as to expect any thing from his 
Undertaking; beſides, he was of a peaceable Temper, and rather Timo- 
rous than Courageous. 


About the end of the Year 1684, he was at Utrecht, and the next Spring 


went to Amſterdam, with deſign to return to Utrecht, as he did afterwards ; not 


imagining he ſhould be eſteem'd an Accomplice of the Duke of Monmoath. 


He had formerly had a deſire to lodg with Mr. Gaenelon, but he excus'd 
himſelf, becauſe it was not the Cuſtom of their City to entertain Strangers; 


tho otherwiſe he had a great eſteem for him, and was very well pleas'd 
with his Viſits. But when Mr. Guenelon perceiv'd the Danger he was in, 


and that it was time to do him a Kindneſs; he generouſly engag'd his 


Father-in-Law, Mr. Veen, to entertain him in his Houſe : and wrote to 


Vtrecht to advertiſe him of it, as did Mr. Limborch on the part of Mr. Veen. 
Mr. Locke upon this came to Amſterdam, and conceal'd himſelf at Mr. Veen's 
two or three Months; and in the mean time Mr. Limborch convey'd the 
Letters that were wrote to him, and kept Mr. Locłe's Will, which he deſir'd 
might be ſent to one of his Relations, whom he nam'd, it he ſhould die. In 
the mean time they conſulted one of the chief Magiſtrates of the Town, to 
know if he might be ſafe there; who reply d, that he could not protect him 
if the King of England ſent for him: but that he would not betray him, and 
if Inquiry was made, would not fail to give notice of it to Mr. Veen. 
This did a little compoſe his Mind, and he ſtaid with Mr. Veen till Sep- 
tember, going abroad only in the Night- time, to prevent any Diſcovery : But 
being perſuaded to go rather to Cleves, he went thither, but came back the 
inning of November. Twas at Mr. Veen's that he wrote his Letter 


of Toleration, which was printed at Tergow in 1689, and entitled Epiſtols 


Tolerantia ad Clariſimum Viram, T. A. R. P. T. O. L. A. ſcripta; 4 P. A. P. 


O. I. L. A. The firſt Letters ſignify, Theologiæ apud Remonſtrantes Profeſſorem, 
| D | 
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Tyravnidis oſorem, Limbargium Amſtelodamenſem; and the latter, Pacis amico, 


Perſecutionis oſore, Foanne Lockio Anglo. This Letter was tranſlated into 


Engliſb, and printed twice at London in the Year 1690. About this time 
it was alſo that Mr. Locke read and approv'd of ſeveral Pieces of Epiſcopine ; 
(for till then he knew the Remonſtrants _ by hear-fay, and a little Con- 
verſation he had with them here) and was ſ{urprjiz/d to find their Sentiments 
nearer his own than he imagin'd ; and afterwards made great uſe of the 
Light which he receiv'd from tgem. 
At the end ofthe Year, Mr. Locke went to lodg at Mr. Guenelon's, where 
he was likewiſe the Year following. - 1, Bense ge 7 5 
It being evident to all that he had no hand in the Duke of Monmoutiys 
enterprize; he began to appear again in Publick in the Year 1686, and 
then gave me a ſmall Piece, intitled, A nem Method of making Common-Place 


Books, He made likewiſe ſeveral Extracts of Books, as that Tract of 


Mr. Boyle, concerning Specifick Medicines, and ſome others. I ſent him ſome 
Copies of his Method to Utrecht (whither he went in Autumn) which I had 
printed; and heorder'd me to ſend ſome to Mr. Toignard, to whom it was 
Dedicated, tho his Name was not ſet before it. 1 
At the end of the Year, Mr. Locke return'd to Amſterdam, and again re- 
ſided at Mr. Guenelon's. a 8 


In 1687 he deſir'd that Mr. Limborch, and I, with ſome other Friends, 


would ſet up Conferences; and that to this end, we ſhould meet together 
once a Week, ſometimes at one Houſe, and then at another, by turns; and 
that there ſhould be ſome Queſt ions propos'd, of which every one ſhould 
give his Opinion at the next meeting : and I have ſtill by me the Rules, which 
he would have had us obſerve, written in Latin with his own Hand. But 
our Conferences were interrupted by his Abſence z becauſe he went to Rot- 
terdam, where he lodg'd with Mr. Farley. He return'd again to Amſterdam, 
tho it was but for a little time. Feat | Ste e 
Towards the latter end of this Year, he made an Abridgment of his Eſſay 
concerning Human Underſtanding, which was yet in Manuſcript. I tranſlated 
it into French, and publiſh'd it in the 8th Volume of the Bibliothequs Untyver- 
ſelle in January, 1688, and I had ſome Copies of it printed ſingly, to which 
he prefix d a {hort Dedication to the Earl of Pembroke. This Abridgment 
pleas'd a great many Perſons, and made them deſirous of ſeeing the Work 
at large; bur ſeveral who had never heard of the Name of Mr. Locke, and 
had only ſeen the Abridgment, in the Bibliotheque Univerſelle, thought that 
it was the Project of a Work of mine, which was but yet deſign'd; and 
that I father'd it upon an Ezgliſþ Man, to know what the World thought 
of it: but they were ſoon undeceiv'd. 39102 7 O71 
At length the happy Revolution in 1688, by the Courage and good Con- 
duct of the Prince of Orange, open'd a way to his Return into his own Coun- 
fry whither he went in Febraary, 1689, with the ſame Fleet that conduct- 
e 


over the Princeſs of Orange. When he came to London, he endeavour to 


recover his Fellowſhip of Chrif#-Church College in Oxford; not that he had 
any deſign of living there, but only that the World might fee the wrong 
that was done him: This would have been granted him; but ſince the 
Members of that Society could not come to a Reſolution of turning out 


the Perſon who was put in his Place, they would have kept him as a 


Supernumerary, but he withdrew his Suit. U ct 

Mr. Locke being very much taken notice of, and eſteem'd by ſeveral No- 

blemen, who were after the Revolution in favour with the Court, he might 
very eaſily have obtain'd ſome conſiderable Poſt; But he contented himſelf 


. | with 
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with being one of the Commiſſioners of Appeals, which brought him in 200 /. 
er Ann. and this ſuted him, becauſe it did not require a conſtant Atten- 
dance. This Place is at the diſpoſal of the Lords of the Treaſury ;. and 
the Lord Mordant being one of them, and who was ſince created Earl of Mon- 
mouth, and then of Peterborough, deſiring it for him, the other Lords agreed 
to it. About the ſame time, Mr. Locke had the offer ofa Publick Character; 
and it was put to his Choice, whether he would go as Envoy, either to the 
Emperor, to the Elector of Brazdenburgh, or any other Court, where he 
thought the Air might beſt agree with his Conſtitution, which was very 
unſettled : but fearing leſt the Service of the King might ſuffer, if the Air 
of the Place did not agree with him, or that it would endanger his Life un- 

leſs he made a ſpeedy Return, he refusd an Employ of this nature. 
However, he improv*d his time another way, for a Divine writing againſt 
his firſt Letter concerning Toleration, he anſwer'd him in 1690, by a ſecond 
Letter. He did not put his Name to it, that he might not be engag'd in 
any perſonal Quarrels; which might poſſibly have turn'd to his diſad van- 
e, without ſerving any ways to the advancement of Truth: but the 
ſtile of it plainly ſhew'd the Author, It was in the ſame Year likewiſe, that 
the firft Edition of his Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding was printed in 


Talio; in 1700, it was publiſh'd in French at Amſterdam, by H. Schelte. Mr. 


Coſte, who was then with Mr. Locke, tranſlated it under his Inſpection with 
very great Care, Fidelity and Plainneſs; and this Verſion is very much 
eſteem'd : It hath made known his Opinions to thoſe that are on this ſide the 
Water; and more at large, than the Abridgment that was publiſh'd in 1688, 
could do. He alſo corrected ſeveral places in the Original, that he might 
make them more plain and eaſy to tranſlate, and very carefully revis'd the 
Tranſlation; ſo that it is not in the leaſt inferior to the Engliſh, and often more 
clear. It was likewiſe tranſlated into Latin, by Mr. Burridge, in 1701. 
There is beſides, an Abridgment of it in Exgliſb by Mr. Wynne, in an 
8 Vol. The beſt Edition, is that now publiſh'd with his other Works, in 
three Vol. Fol. Thoſe who have compar'd it with the former, may have 
obſerv*d in it that Sincerity and Love to Truth, which the Author diſco- 
vers in the Twenty-firft Chapter of the ſecond Book, where he treats con- 


cerning Power ; for he has made ſeveral alterations in the Idea that he had 


given of the manner wherein we are determin'd to Will, Few Philoſophers 
can perſuade themſelves to correct their Thoughts; and there is no- 
thang they will not do, rather than confeſs their miſtakes. But Mr. Locke 
had too great a Love for 'Truth to follow their Example; and he himſelfac- 


kriowledges in his Preface, that after a more cloſe Examination of the 
matter, he ſaw reaſon to alter his Opinion. | 


He publiſh'd likewiſe the ſame Year his Two Treatiſes of Government. 
this Book was afterwards tranſlated into French, and printed at Amſterdam. 
Mr. Locke did not put his Name to it, becauſe the Principles which he there 


eſtabliſhes, are contrary to thoſe which were generally taught in England 


before the Revolution, and which tended to eſtabliſh an Arbitrary Power, 
that was not reſtrain'd by any Laws. He entirely overthrew theſe Tur- 


4 Politicks, which fome Perſons preach'd up as an Article of Religion, 
to flatter thoſe that aſpir'd to a Power which is above Human Nature. 
_ Mr. Locke liv'd at London about two Years aſter the Revolution, efteem'd 


by all thoſe who knew him: He convers'd familiarly with Perſons of the 
higheſt Rank; but nothing pleas'd him more than the weekly Conferences 


be had with the Earl of Pembroke, who was then Lord-Keeper of the Privy- 
Seal, and who has fince been made Preſident of the Privy-Council ; which 


Poſt 
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Poſt he long held with general Approbation. When the Air of Lan- 
don began to affect his Lungs, he went for ſome. days to the Earl of 


Peterboroug ls Seat near Fulbam, Where he always met with a hearty 
Welcome : but he was oblig'd afterwards to think of quite leaving 


* 


greater diſtance. 


London, at leaſt: all the Winter-Seaſon, and to go to. ſome place at 4 


He had made ſome Viſits at different times to Sir Frantis Maſbam, who. 


liv'd at Oates in Eſſex, about twenty Miles from London; where he found: 
the Air ſo good, that he thought there was none could ſuit better with his 
Conſtitution. Beſides, the agreeable Company he found at Sir Francis 
Maſham's, which would make the molt melancholy Place delightful, was 
one great Motive, no doubt, which inclin'd him to deſire that Gentleman to 
receive him into his Family, that he might ſettle there during his Life, 
and apply himſelf to his Studies as much as his weak Health would allow. 
He was receiv'd on his own Terms, that he might have his entire Liberty 
there, and look upon himſelf as at his own Houſe: And it was in this 
pleaſant Society that he paſs'd the reſt of his Life, and from which he was 
abſent as little as poſſible, becauſe the Air of London grew more and more 
troubleſome to him. He came thither only in the Summer for three 
or four Months, and if he return'd to Oates any thing indiſpos'd, the Air 
of that Country ſoon recover'd him. | | 
In 1692, he publiſh'd his Third Letter of Toleration ; in which he anſwer'd 
ſome new ObjeQions that had been made againſt his Opinions, with fo 
great Strength and Accuracy, as made it needleſs for him to write any 
thing farther on that Subject. And here I can't but take notice of the 
{ſtrange and unaccountable Temper of ſome Men, who tho they are full 
convinc'd that their clear and diſtin&t Knowledg is of a very ſmall extent, 


and that they are very eaſily miſtaken in the Judgments they paſs of 


things; will yet, when it 1s in their power, perſecute others becauſe the 

differ from them in their Notions ; and this at the ſame time that the 

would think it very hard, if they were on the weaker fide, to be perſe- 
cuted on this account themſelves. But it is yet more ſtrange, that they 
ſhould intereſt Religion in the Caſe, and employ its Authority to defend 
thoſe Practices which it expreily forbids. This can only proceed from a 
Proud and Tyrannical Spirit, which paſſes upon the World under the diſ- 
_ guiſe of Piety, almoſt after the ſame manner as the Itch after Arbitra 


Power conceals it ſelf under the ſpecious Pretext of the Publick Good, 
how contrary ſoever it may be to it. | | 


. „ 


But this is no proper place to bewail theſe Irregularities of the Mind of 


Man. The Exgliſb Nation however is highly oblig'd to Mr. Locke, for 
having undeceiv'd a great many Perſons, and made them deteſt thoſe 
perſecuting Maxims, which for want of due Conſideration they had em- 
brac'd. ?Tis well known, that about this time the Coin of England was 


very bad, having been ſo much clipp'd thro the Negligence of the pre- 


ceding Reigns, who had not taken care to remedy it, that it wanted above 
a Third of its due Weight. The Effect of this was, that the People 

thought themſelves a great deal richer than indeed they were: For altho 
the Coin was not rais'd in its Value by any Publick Authority, it was 
put off in Trade for above a third part more than it weigh'd: This was 


very prejudicial to Trade on ſeveral accounts, of which I ſhall not here 
take any notice. 


Mr. Locke had obſerv'd this Diſorder ever ſince his Return to England; 
and he frequently ſpoke of it, that he might put the Nation upon taking 
| | | rigs ſome 
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ſome Meaſures to prevent it. He ſaid then, Thar the Nation mas in greater . 
danger from a ſecret un- obſerv d Abuſe, than from all thoſe other Evils, 5 which . 
Perſons were generally ſo apprehenſive : and that if care were not taken. to reti UG, 
the Coin, that Irregularity alone would prove fatal to ms, tho we ſhould : e 
every thing elſe. One day, when he ſeem'd very much diſturb'd 2 out. this 
matter, ſome Perſons rally'd him, as if he tormented himſelf with a 
groundleſs Fear : He anſwer'd, That 12 might laugh if they pleaſed, but 
they would find in à very ſhort time, that if care was not taten, we. ſhould wank 
Mony in England to bay Bread. And it happen'd accordingly in 1695. ſo 
that the Parliament was forc'd to rectify that Abuſe, the beginning of the 


* 


Vear following. In order to ſtir up the Exgliſh Nation to take this Mat- 


ter into Conſideration, Mr. Locke publiſh'd in 1692, a little Treatiſe, inti- 
tled, Some Conſiderations of the Conſequences of the Lowering of the Interest, 
and Raiſing the Value of Mony; which was ſent to a Member of Parliament, 
1691. In which we may find ſeveral Nice and Curious Obſervations on 
both thoſe Subjects, as well as the Trade of England in general. After- 
wards, in 1695, he reſum'd this Subject again; when, according to his 
Prediction, the Nation's Danger oblig'd the Parliament to think ſeriouſly 
of this matter. By this it appears, that he was able to reaſon on tlie com- 
mon Affairs of Life, as well as on the moſt abſtracted NES 1 and that 
he was none of thoſe Philoſophers, who ſpent their whole Lives in the 
Search after Truths purely ſpeculative; but by their Ignorance of thoſe 
things which concern the Publick Good, are render'd incapable of ſerving 
their Country. „ 

In 1693, he publiſh*d his Thoughts concerning the Education of Children, 
(which he conſiderably improv'd in ſome later Editions; the laſt is the 
th, printed in Twelves, 1712.) This Book was alſo tranſlated into 
French and Dutch in Holland: and altho there are many things in it that 
reſpe& the Faults peculiar to the Exgliſb way of Educating Children, yet 
it contains ſeveral Remarks that may be uſetul to other Nations. 

In 1695, Mr. Locke was made a Commiſſioner of Trade and Plantations, 
Theſe Commiſſioners compoſe a Council, who take care of every thing 
relating to the Engliſb Trade and Plantations, and have each of them a Sala- 
ry of a Thouſand Pounds a Year. He diſcharg'd the Duties of this Place 
with a great deal of Care, and univerſal Approbation, till the Year 1700. 
when he quitted it, being no longer able to live in London, as he did before. 
He acquainted no Perſon with his Deſign of leaving that Place, till he had 
given up his Commiſhon into the King's hands. His Majeſty was very 
unwilling to receive it, and told Mr. Locke he ſhould be very glad if he 
would continue in his Service, tho he gave never ſo little Attendance ; and 
that he did not deſire him to ſtay in Town one day to the prejudice of his 
Health. But he told his Majeſty, that he could not in Conſcience hold a 


Place to which a conſiderable Salary was annex d, without performing the 


Duties of it; and that he therefore humbly deſir'd a Diſcharge. A great 
many Perſons would not have been ſo ſcrupulous in this matter as he was, 
but would have accepted the King's Grant, or at leaſt would have endea- 
vour'd to reſign ſuch a Place as this to their advantage. : | - 
And indeed he deſerv'd to enjoy the Salary belonging to that Place, 
even tho he ſhould have perform'd none of its Duties; if it were only on 
the account: of being one of thoſe, who took the greateſt pains to convince 
the Parliament, that the only way to preſerve the Trade of England, was 
to recoin the Mony, without ailing its Value to the Publick ols.. For 
this end, he wrote a little THF, intitled, New Conſiderations on the raifung 
mor: | 7 
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the Value of Mom; which he publiſbid in 1693. This Treatiſe, 
With ſeveral others, Were 
Pipers konterning Mom, DoereSt, m Trude. The Par lament following his 
Opinion in this matter; in the midſt of a dangerous War made ſüch a 
Reformation in the Obi as many Nations would have hardly undertaken 
in a titne of Peace. "Fis well known, that there are fome Kingdoms, 


together 


"wherein, to fill the Princes Treaſury but of the Pockets f private Per- 


ſons, the Mony is made to riſe or fall Without any regard to the Loſs the 
Po lick 9 thereby: but Tack Maxims a not a Srov'd of in Exglimd. 

he Ingenious Mr. '7 APE; T'S compos d the 0 lowing. Lines E 
this Occaſion, | 


To J0 HN Lor xx Ek Retird from Buſineſs. 


1 NGELS are made of Heavenly Things, 
7 0 


And Light and Love our Souls compoſt; 
eir Blifs within their Boſom ſprings, 
Within their Boſom flows. 
But narrow Minds ſtill make pretence 
To ſearch the C 71 2 Fleſh and Senſe, 
And  fetth Diviner Pleaſures thence. 


But they belye their nobler Birth, 
Debaſe their Honour down to Furth, 
And _ 4 (bare with Worms. 
1. 14 41 

He that has Treaſures of his m ac A 
May leave the Cottage or the Throne, bY * 
May quit the Globe, and dell Aoue 
LIES Within his Spacious Mind. 

© © LOCKE hath 'a Soal wide as the Sea, 

Calm us the Night, bright as the Day; : 


There m his va Ideas | 
9 5 Nor fat! 4 T hought confi d. 


In the fame Year, 1695, Mr. Locke publiſh'd his Treatiſe % of The Rec 
pableneſs of Chriftianity : wherein he has prov'd, that the -Chriftian Re- 
ligion, as deliver'd in the Scriptures, is the molt reaſonable Inſtiturion in 
e World. It was quickly after tranſlated ino French and 

tm Dutch, and attack'd in in Eagles by a paſſionate * Divine. In 
1696, Mr. Lockeanfiwerd that Book, and after defended his Anſwer with 
fach Strength of Reaſon, and yet with ſo great Moderation, that hie might 
juſtly have expetted from His Adverfary a publick Acknowledgment of his 
Ertvr, had He not been one df thoſe fort of Men, Who are equally ftran- 
gers to Shame and Juſtice, Mr. Locke was alſo Oblig'd to Mr. Baud, Mi- 
niſter of Steeple in Norſiiſbire, who defended his Book without knowing 
the Tocher; n two ſhort r Dibourſ which came out in 1697. as alfo in a 


Second Aniwer. 

Some time before'this, there came out a Book — by Me? Tele, 
intitled, Chriſtianity nor MHſteribus; in y lüch the Author'prere faded to prove, 
That there is nothing in the Chri Zan Reli , vor only which ir "tontrary to Rea 


fon, "Pur even whith is above: 


n 


— 


were tepridted the Year after, with the Tirle of 


MEN are akin to Etherial Forms, — I 


Mr. oland, in explaining che Nature f 
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Reaſon, had made uſe of ſeveral Arguments that were very like ſome of 

Mr. Locke's, in his Treatiſe of Hamas Underſtanding. | 
It happen'd alſo, that ſome Exgiiſß Unitarians had about that time pub- 

1iſh'd ſeveral Pamphlets, in which they talk*d very much about Reaſon, and 


laid down their Notions of what was contrary to it, and affirm'd there was 
no ſuch Doctrine in the Chriſtian Religion. Mr. Locke had alſo with a 
great deal of Truth aſſerted, that Revelation delivers nothing contrary to 
any plain Conſequences of Reaſon. All theſe things put together, engag'd 
Dr. Srilling fleet, late Biſhop of Worceſter, to join Mr. Locke in company with 
thoſe Perſons, in a Treatiſe he publiſh'd in 1697; wherein he defended the 
Doctrine of the Trinity againſt them. In this Book, Chap, 10. he op- 
pos'd ſome Notions of Mr. Locke concerning the Knowledg we have of 


Subſtances, and ſome other Things; tearing, without Reaſon, that thoſe 


Notions might be brought in favour-of ſome Heretical Opinions. Mr. Locke 
anſwer'd him, and the Biſhop reply*d the fame Year. This Reply was 


confuted by a ſecond Letter of Mr. Locke ; which drew a ſecond Anſwer from 
that Learned Biſhop in 1698. and Mr. Locke again reply'd, in a third Let- 


ter in 1699, wherein he diſcourſed more at large of the Certainty by Rea- 
ſon or by Ideas, of the Certainty of Faith, of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
and the Immateriality of the Soul; and ſhow'd the perfect Agreement of his 
Principles with Faith, that they had not the leaſt tendency to Scepticiſm, as 
Biſhop S:4lingfleer had affirm'd, But the Biſhop died ſome time after this, 
and ſo the Diſpute ended. Tx 

We may obſerve two — more eſpecially in this Controverſy; the 
one relating to the Subject of it, the other to the Manner wherein it was 
handled. Every body admir'd the Strength of Mr. Locke's Rea ſonings, and 
his great Clearneſs and Exactneſs, not only in explaining his own Notions, 
but in laying open thoſe of his Adverſary: Nor were they leſs ſurpriz'd, 
that a Man of the Biſhop's Learning ſhould engage in a Controverſy, 
wherein he had all the Diſadvantages poſſible; for he was by no means 
able to maintain his Opinions againſt Mr. Locke, whoſe Notions he neither 
under ſtood, nor the Thing itſelf about which he diſputed. This Eminent 
Prelate had ſpent the greateſt part of his time in the Study of Eccleſiaſtical 
er and reading an infinite number of Books, but was no great 
Philoſopher; nor had ever uſed himſelf to that cloſe correct way of 
Thinking and Writing, in which Mr. Locke did particularly excel. How- 
ever, this excellent Philoſopher, tho he had much the better in the Contro- 
;verſy, and had reaſon-enough to complain of the Biſhop for having charg'd 
him unjuſtly, and without a ſufficient knowledg of the Subject he handled ; 
Was yet very far from abuſing the Advantages he had, but always detected 
and refuted his Errors with Civility and Reſpect. He ſhews, tis true, that 
the Biſhop. did not underſtand the Things he talé d about, and was very 


uncorrect in his Expreſſions; but rather ſeems to inſinuate it, by producing 


his own Words, and leaving the World to judg, than reflect on him for 
it. For my part, I confeſs, I never read a Diſpute manag?d info cool Blood, 
tor With ſo much Art and Exact neſs, on the one ſide; nor, on the other, ſo 
unjuſtly, confuſedly, or ſolittle to the Credit of the Author. 

I was. alſo ſurprizꝭd at the Biſhop's Cenfure of Curcelleus, in the 6th 
Chapter of his Defence ef the Trinity; and wonder'd, how he could think fo 
eaſily to anſwer him. I muſt confeſs indeed, that the Biſhop *. 


has Reaſon, in aſſerting that N in the * Paſſage Car- „ Nn. Br. 


% p * 20 r 1 Edit, Beneditt. 
celleus Cites out of his Book, de Synodis, does ſpeak to the Eaitern 
Biſhops, and not to thoſe of Gaal and Germany, as he thought. But then it 


"WP | 


2111 2 muſt 
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muſt alſo be granted, that in the main Curcelleas has, in his Diſſertation 
concerning the Words Trinity, &c. very faithfally repreſented the Opinion 
of St. Hilary. - Biſhop Stilling fleet had either read this Book without due At- 
tention, or forgot its Contents; for of all other Books this moſt clearly 
proves, that the Orthodox of that time believ'd, that the Divine Nature, 
as a Species, did contain under it three Perſons numerically diſtinguiſh'd. 


IT St. Hilary, a little before the * Paſſage that gave Biſhop Stil- 
Eft Et. lingfleet occaſion to charge Curcelleus with a groſs Miſtake, ex- 
en + plains how according to the Semi-Arians it might be ſaid, That 
the Father and Son have & like Eſſence : And then delivers his own Opinion 
in the following words; © Caret igitur, Fratres, ſimilitulo Nature conta- 
« meli ſuſpicione ; nec poteſt videri Filius idcirco in proprietate Paterne Nature 
+ By Perſonas non eſſe quia ſimilis eſt, cum ſimilitudo nulla ſit niſt ex equalitate 
we muſt un. © Nature: equalitas autem Nature non poteſs eſſe, niſi una ſit; 
"nes paw « una vero non Þ Perſons Unitate, ſed GENERIS.” That is, 
EG Therefore, Brethren, the Son may, without danger of Blaſphemy, be 
is called per- ſaid to be of a like Nature with the Father; and tho he be ſaid to be 
Os like him, it does not follow that therefore he is not of the ſame Nature, 
for Similitude flows from Equality of Nature: now there can be no Equality of Na- 
ture, but where the Nature is one; and that not with 4 Perſonal, but Generical 
Unity. Now a Perſon who reads this with any tolerable degree of Atten- 
tion, will eaſily ſee, that ſuppoſing the Unity of the Divine Nature to be Nu- 
merical, *tis nonſenſe to ſay the Nature of the Son is equal or like to that of 
the Father; but that this way of Expreſſion is proper enough in the 
Mouth of thoſe Perſons who believe the Father and the Son are one in Specir, 
or Generically, as St. Hilary ſpeaks, See alſo the 1 5th Article in the Benedili ne 
Edition, The fame thing —_— be er, proved out of his Books of the 
Trinity: If Biſhop Stillingfleet had examin'd St. Hilary only carefully, and 
without prejudice, he would have been of the ſame mind with Carcelleas, 
and would never have differ'd with him about a trifling Incident, while, 
in the main of the Controverſy, he gives a very true Account of the Doctrine 
of the Fathers in this Point. I ſhall ſay no more on this Head, and I hope 
no Perſon will be offended at this little Digreſſion I have made, to defend 
at once the Truth and Honour of Curcelleus, againſt the Learned Biſh 
2 for whoſe excellent Writings I have nevertheleſs a very high 
eſteem. 5 | Ton . 
But to return to Mr. Locke ; *tis. very ſtrange he ſhould be able to write 
ſo much at ſo great an Age, and when his Health was ſo infirm, by reaſon 
of the Indiſpoſition of his Lungs. In 1697, he was oblig'd to go to London 
in very cold Weather, becauſe the King delir'd to ſee him; and that Jour- 
ny made his Lungs much worſe than ever they had been before : He was 
14 Dificutey 10 bad, that for three or four Days, while he was in London, he 
ifficulty : x 4 ; 
of Breathing, could not lie down; and I remember, that in a Letter I receiv*d 
he +1 7a bs from him, he told me he was reduc'd to a perfect ¶ Orthopnes. 
Breath, but by He return'd to Oates in ſo weak a Condition, that he never 
holding his recover'd his former Health. He faid, that his Majeſty (who 
Neck prig%'% was alſo Aſthmatick) having heard of his Skill in Phyſick, de- 
ſir'd to diſcourſe with him about his own Indiſpoſition. And I remember 1 


. 


ff 


heard, a little while after, that Mr. Locke had advis'd the King to abſtain 


from Wine, and all Foods that were heavy and clogging. But however, 


the King kept to his uſual manner of Living, tho he ſignify'd to ſome of 


thoſe who were near his Perſon, that he had a high eſteem for Mr. Locke, | 
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Some Years before his Death, he apply'd himſelf entirely to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures ; and found ſo much Pleaſure therein, that he was very 
much troubled he had not ſooner apply*d his Mind to that Study: The 
World has ſeen the Fruits of theſe Labours in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
of which we have already ſpoken, and which is one of the beſt Pieces that 
has been publiſh'd this many Years on that Subject, and with that Deſign. 

Above a Year before his Death he grew ſo very weak that he could not 
apply himſelf cloſely to any thing, nor ſo much as write a Letter to a Friend 
without great difficulty. Before, he had always made uſe of his own Hand 
for whatever he had to write; and ſo having not us'd to dictate, he could nor 
employ an Amanuenſis to eaſe himſelf: But tho his Body grew weaker, he 
{till kept his Good-Humour ; and if his Lungs would have permitted him 
to ſpeak, his Converſation would have been as pleaſant and entertaining 
as ever. A few Weeks before his Death he perceiv'd he ſhould not live long, 
but yet he continu'd as Chearful and Pleaſant as before; and when ſome 
Perſons ſeem'd to wonder at it, he would ſay, While we are Alive let as Live, 

The Study of the Holy Scriptures wrought in him a lively and ſincere, 
tho unaffected Piety : Having not been able to go to Church for a conſide- 
rable time, he thought convenient ſome Months before he died to receive 
the Bleſſed Sacrament at home, according to a uſual Practice of the Church 
of England; and two of his Friends communicated with him. When the 
Miniſter had perform'd his Office, Mr. Locke told him, That he was in per- 
fett Charity with all Men, and in a ſincere Communion with the Church of Chriſt, 
by what Name ſoever it might be diſtinguiſhed. He was a Man of too great 
Underſtanding to take the Sacrament as a Teſt of Schiſm or Party, which 
a great many ignorant Perſons do; who, by Communicating with their 
own Church, condemn all other Chriſtian Societies. He had a deep 
Senſe of the Divine Wiſdom, that diſcovers itſelf in thoſe methods God 
has taken in ſaving Men; and when he diſcourſed about it, he could not 
forbear joining with the Apoſtle in the Exclamation, Oh the Depths of the 
Riches and Wiſaom of God! And he was perfuaded that all Perſons would 
be of the ſame mind; who ſhould read the Scriptures without Prejudice; 
and this Stud ly he very frequently commended to thoſe with whom he con- 

verſed towards the latter end of his Life. This Application to theſe Ho- 
pA Writings had given him a more noble and compleat Idea of the Chri- 

ian Religion than he had before; and if he had enjoy'd Strength enough 
to have begun any New Works, tis very likely he would have compos'd 
ſome on purpoſe to have impreſs'd this Great and Sublime Idea on the 
Minds of others in its full Extent. ., 5 
Upon this Occaſion Mr. Watts wrote a Copy of Verſes to John Shate Eſq; 
a young Gentleman for whom Mr. Locke entertain'd a particular Eſteem. 


* 


To JOHN SHUTE Eſq; On Mr. Lockxt's Dangerous 
- Sickneſs, ſome time after he had retir d to ſtudy the Scriptures. 


' hgh LOG a WY tot} RW a RY 

AY D muſt the Man of wond'rous Mind, t 

( Wom his Rich Thoughts are juſt refin d) - off badi! 
an * ©. 71" Forſake oar longing Eyes? þ pF 
\ _ Reaſon at length ſubmits to mar | 

The Wing of Faith, and lo! they rear 
Hie Chariot-high, and nobly bea. 
Hier Prophet to the Skies. 
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II. Go 
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II. 
Go, Friend, and wait the Prophet's Flight, 
Watch if his Mantle chance to light, 
And ſeize it for thy own. 
SHUTE #s the Darling of his Tears 
Toung SHUTE his better Likeneſs bears; 
All bat his Wrinkles and his Hairs 
x Are copy'd in his Son. 
III. 
Thus when our Follies or our Faalts 
Call for the Pity of thy Thoughts, 
Thy Pen ſhall make us Wife : q 
The Sallies of whoſe Youthful Wit 
Could pierce the Britiſh Fogs with Light, 
Place our true Intereſt in our Sight, YI 
| And open 2. our Eyes. 


- 


For ſome Weeks before his Death he could not walk, but was carry'd 


about the Houſe in an armed Chair. My Lady Maſbam going to ſee him 


on the 27th of October, 1704, and not finding him in his Study where 
he us'd to be, but in Bed, ſeem'd to wonder at that Alteration : he told 


her he could not bear the Fatigue of riſing, having weary'd himſelf too 


much with it the Day before, and that he did not know whether he ſhould 
ever riſe again. He could not eat that day; and after Dinner fome Per- 
ſons who kept him Company went into his Chamber, and ask'd him if 
they ſhould read ſomething to divert him, bur he refuſed it, However, 


ſome Papers being brought into his Chamber, he enquir'd what they were: 
after they were read, he ſaid, That his Work here was almoſt at an end, and he 


thank'd God for it. Thereupon ſomebody coming near his Bed, he deſir'd. 
they would remember him in the Evening-Prayers. They told him, that if he 


pleas'd, the Family would come to Prayers into his Chamber; to which he 


agreed. They ask'd him if he mou he was near Death; he anſwer'd, 
ut that he could not live above three or 
four Days. He was then in a cold Sweat, but that left him in a little time. 


That he might perhaps die that Night, 
He was ask'd to drink ſome Mum, a Liquor which he had drank with 


pleaſure the Week before, and which, as I have heard him fay, he lookd 
upon to be the moſt wholeſome of all ſtrong Drinks: he took tome Spoons 
fuls then, and drank to the Health of the Company, Miſbing all of theme 
Happineſs when he ſhould be gone. Afterwards, there being nobody elſe in the 
Chamber but my Lady Maſbam, who fat by che Bod. lde, ke exhorted 
her 0 took o this World only as a State of Preparation for a betten: he added; 
That he had lived long enough, and that he thank d God he had enjoy'd an happy 
Life; but that, after all, he lool d'upon this Bifi ta be\ndthing bat Kiniry, After 
Supper, the Family came up into his Chamber to Prayers; and between Ele- 
ven and Twelve a Clock he ſeem'd to be a little better. My Lady 
Maſbam would have watch'd with him, but he would not permit her; 
Rying, That perhaps he might. fleep.;:and; that if he Should: find) any Altera- 
tion, he would ſend for hex. He Hiſl oatuefichat Night, hut g ſoldd to try 
to riſe the next Day, which he did. He Was carry'd into his Study, and 
was ſet in an eaſy Chair, where he ſlapt, hy fits ſome conſtterahle time. 
Then thinking himſelf ſome what bettes, he hadj s mind ta be dreſt as 
uſual, and ask 'd for ſome Small- Beer, \wkigh he usch very ſeldom to taſte. 
After that, he deſird my Lady , who was reading to herſelf in 


4 
: 
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the P/alms while they dreſt him, to read aloud, which accordingly ſhe did; 
and he ſeem'd very attentive, till he was hinder'd by the nearer approaches 
of Death: upon which, he deſir'd her to read no more, and expir'd a few 
Minutes after, on the 28th of October, 1704, about Three in the Afternoon, 
in the 73d Year of his Age. + 44 Ty, 

He was privately buried at High-Laver, in the County of Eſſex, accor- 
ding to his own modeſt Deſire ; as appears by the following Clauſe in his 
Will, vir. | 5 N * 

« Item, My Will is, To be buried as privately, as with Decency may 
« be: particularly my Will is, To be buried ina plain Wooden Coffin, not 
“ cover'd with Cloth, or any otherwiſe adorn'd ; That Coſt will better be laid 
& out in covering the Poor: and therefore my Will is, That inſtead thereof, 

„ four poor honeſt Labouring Men of the Neighbourhood ſhall each of 
&« them have a Coat and Pair of Breeches of Cloth; a Hat, Shoes, and 
&« Pair of Stockings: Which will be better than the vain Waſte of a Covering or 
«© Ornaments on my Coffin. Item, My Will is, To be buried in the Church- 
« Yard of the Pariſh where I die.” 

He bequeath'd in his Will ſeveral conſiderable Sums of Mony, to be 
diſpos'd of in Charitable Uſes, left Legacies to moſt of his Friends, made 
a Preſent of all his Works to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, gave many 
valuable Books to Anthony Collins, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; and others; order'd 
the Remainder of his Library to be equally divided between Mr. Francis 
Caaworth Maſham, and his Couſin Sir Peter King, whom he conſtituted his- 
ſole Executor. |; 
Ihus died one of the greateſt Philoſophers of our Age, who, after he 
had made himſelf a perfect Maſter of almoſt all the Parts of Philoſophy, 
and diſcover'd its greateſt Secrets with uncommon Strength of Reaſon, 
and Correctneſs of Thought, happily turn'd his Studies to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, which he examin'd in its Original, with the ſame Liberty he had 
us'd. in his Study of other Sciences; and which he judg'd fo reaſonable and 
excellent an Inſtitution, that he dedicated the Remainder of his Life to 
the Fe of it, and endeavour'd to raiſe in the Minds of others 
the ſame high Veneration he had for it himſelf. And as he did not chuſe a. 
Religious Courſe of Life in a Fit of Diſcontent or Ill-Humour, fo his Piety 
was neither tainted with Melancholy nor Superſtition, The ſame Light that 
guided him in his Philoſophical Studies, directed him in explaining the 
New Teſtament, and kindled in his Soul a Rational Piety, ſuch as was wor- 
thy of him who gave us our Reaſon for no other end, but that by which 
we might be aſhifed to make a good Uſe of Revelation; and who by re- 
vealing his Will, ſuppoſes we will imploy the Judgment and Underſtand- 

he has 7 us, in acknowledging, admiring, and following it. 
is needleſs for me here to attempt a Panegyrick on Mr. Locke ; his 

Works, which are read in ſeveral Languages, are a ſufficient, and will be 

an eternal Monument ef his vaſt Genius, penetrating Wit, and exact 

Judgment. L hall only inſert a CharaRQer of him, which I receiv'd from 

8 inction, te whom he was perfectly well known. : 

Mr. Locke, aid ſhe, (and I can bear witneſs to her Evidence, in a 

2 | Brea meaſure, hy what I have ſeep myſelf in Holland) was a great Phi- 

of! fit Perſpa to be employ'd. in Affairs of the higheſt Im- 
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4 bſopher, anda fit | 
Fo A He underſtaod the Politer Parts of Learning perfecly well, 
and was very genteel and engaging in his Converſation. He knew 

7 ſomewhat of all thoſe things that are of real Uſe to Mankind, and was 

4 2 Perfect Maſter of what he had particularly, ſtudied. But yet he wae 
not puff d up by all this, nor ever ſeem d to ha ve a better 1 
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himſelf becauſe of his Knowledg. No one was farther from aſſuming 
a Magiſterial Air, or leſs poſitive in his Aſſertions; and he was not in 
the leaſt offended with thoſe that did not aſſent to his Opinions. But 
he cou'd not bear with a fort of Cavillers, who will not drop the Diſ- 
pute, tho they have been often refuted, and can only repeat the ſame 
Things. He ſpake to ſuch Perſons ſometimes with a little Heat, bur 
he himſelf wou'd firſt take Notice of his- being any ways moved. 

In the moſt conſiderable Affairs of Life, as well as in Matters of Specu- 
lation, he was always ready to hear Reaſon, from whomſoever it came, 
He was indeed the faithful Servant, nay, I may fay, the devoted Slave 
of Truth; which he lov'd for itſelf, and which no Conſideration was 
ever able to make him deſert. | 

« He ſuted his Diſcourſe to the meaneſt Capacities; and in diſputin 
with ſuch Perſons, he gave their Object ions againſt him the off 
Weight, not taking advantage of his Adverſaries, if they had not ex- 
preſs'd themſelves ſo correctly as they ought. He convers'd very free- 
ly and willingly with all ſorts of Perſons, endeavouring to learn ſome- 
thing from them: And this proceeded not only from his genteel Edu- 
cation, but from his profeſs'd Opinion, that ſome good Thing or other 
might be learn'd from any Perſon whatſoever. And by this means 
he had attain'd to ſuch a conſiderable Knowledg of ſeveral particular 
Arts and Sciences, that one would have thought he had made the 
Study of thoſe things a great part of his Buſineſs. For even Tradeſ- 
men would ask his Advice, and were frequently inſtructed by him, 
in things relating to their ſeveral Employments. n 
If there was any thing that he cou'd not bear, twas ill Manners; 
which was indeed very ungrateful to him, when he perceiv'd it did 
not ariſe from want of Converſation, and Knowledg of the World, but 
from Pride, IIl- nature, Brutality; and other -V ices of that nature. 
Otherwiſe he was very far from deſpiſing any one, though their Perſons 
were ever ſo mean. He look'd on Civility to be not only ſomething 
very agreeable and proper to win upon Men, bur alſo a Duty of 


Ai printed + Chriſtianity, and which ought to be more preſſed, and wrged 
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among the Ef. ( upon Men, than it commonly is. He recommended on this 
. Pont eng. Occaſion a * Treatiſe written by the Gentlemen of the Port- 
eden 4 Royal, Concerning the Means to preſerve Peace among Men; and 
& he very much admir'd ſome Sermons he heard from Dr. Whitcheot qn 
His Converſation was very agreeable to all ſorts of People, even tb 
the Ladies themſelves; and no Perſon was more civilly entertain'd than 
he by Perſons of the higheſt Quality. For if he had not naturally tfoſe 
„ Qualifications that render the Converſation of genteel and kecompliſhd 
*Perſons more eaſy, free, and leſs formal, than that of other Perſons j yet 
he had acquired them by his Acquaintance With the World. - And this 


recommended him ſo much the m6fre, becauſe Perſons ho knew him 


% ly. addreſs'd him with: 


* not, did not expect that Politeneſs in a Man ſo much given to Study as 
„he was. Thoſe who were defirous of his Cotverfal ibn, te gain thoſe 
things that might be expected in a Man of his Learning and àccording- 

reat Reſpect, were ſurprizid to find in him 
„not only the Civility of a well-educated Ferſon, but even all tie Po- 


„ liteneſs that could be deſir' d. VAI tent 9 DIS 199103 Wer 
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He ſpake very often againſt Raillery, which indeed is the niceſt Point 
in Conyerſation, and of dangerous conſequence, if not prudently ma- 
nag d. And yet no Perſon railly'd with a better Grace than he: but he 
min.” always 
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“ for thoſe who wanted Converſation. - 
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« always took care to ſay nothing offenſive or prejudicial to any Man. He 
« knew how to give a pleaſant and agreeable turn to every thing he ſaid. 
« Tf he railly'd his Friends, it was either for ſome inconſiderable Faults, or 
“ ſomething which *twas for their benefit to make known. He was ſo 
« extraordinary Civil, that when he ſeem'd diſpos'd to be Merry, the 


« Company was ſure he was about to ſay ſomething to their Ad 


vantage, 
« Fe never ridicul'd the Natural Infirmities or Misfortunes of any Perſon. 


« He was very Charitable to the Poor, except ſuch as were Idle or Pro- 
« phane, and ſpent the Sunday in the Ale-houſes, and went not to Church. 
« But above all, he did compaſſionate thoſe, who, after they had labour'd 
« 25 long as their Strength wow'd hold, were reduc'd to Poverty. He ſaid 
« jt was not enough to keep them from ſtarving, but that ſuch a Provi- 
« fion ought to be made for them, that they — t live comfortably. Ac- 
« cordingly, he ſought occaſions of doing Good to thoſe who deſerv'd it; 
« and often, when he walk' d out, he wou'd viſit the Poor of the Neighbour- 
« hood, and give them ſomewhat to ſupply their Neceſſities, or buy the 
« Remedies which he preſcrib'd them, if they were fick, and had no other 
« Phyſician. He wou'd not let any uſeful Thing be loſt or waſted : He 
« thought that was to deſtroy thoſe good Things, of which God has made 
« us only Stewards. Accordingly he kept good Orders, and took an ac- 
« count of every Thing. 115 | | 

« If he was ſubject to any Paſſion, it was Anger; but he had made him- 
« {elf ſo much Maſter of it by Reaſon, that it was very rarely troubleſome 
« to himſelf or others. No one could better expoſe that Paſſion, or make 


« jt appear more ridiculous than he. He would fay it was of no uſe, 


« either in the educating Children, or keeping Servants in order; but that 
4 jt did indeed make a Man loſe his Authority. He was very kind to his 
« Servants, and would take the trouble to inſtruct them with a great deal 
« of Mildneſs in what manner he expected to be ſerved by them. | 
He not only faithfully kept a Secret that had been truſted with him, 
« but would never report any thing that might prejudice the Perſon from 
« whom he heard it, tho his Silence had not been deſir'd: Nor did he 


&« ever bring his Friends into any Inconvenience thro his Inadvertency, 
c or want of Diſcretion. 


« He was very exact to his Word, and religiouſly perform'd whatever 


« he promis d. He was very ſcrupulous of giving Recommendations of 
« Perſons whom he did not well know; and would by no means com- 


< mend thoſe he thought did not deſerve it. If he was told that his Re- 


« commendations had not produc'd the Effect expected, he would fay, 
“ The Reaſon of that. was, becauſe he had never deceived any Perſon, by ſaying 


« more than he knew; that he never paſsd his Word for any, but ſuch as he be- 


c liew'd would anſwer the Character he gave of them ; and that if he ſhould do 
« otherwiſe, his Recommendations would be worth nothing. GUY 


« His greateſt Diverſion was to diſcourſe with { 


enſible Perſons, of 
« whoſe Converſation he was very deſirous. He had all the Qua- 


« lities that could render his Friendſhip pleaſant and agreeable, He would 
„ never game, but out of Complaiſance; altho being often in Company 
„with thoſe who uſed it, he could play very well if he ſet about it: 
„but he would never propoſe it, for he ſaid it was but an Amuſement 


His Dreſs was Neat, without either Affectation or Singularity. 
« He wa 


1 s naturally very Active, and employ'd himſelf as much as his 
« Health would permit. Sometimes he diverted himſelf with working in 
* the Garden, which he very well underſtood. He loved walking, but 


not 


G 


« not being able to walk much, thro the diſorder of his Lungs, he uſed 


« to ride out after Dinner; and when he could not bear an Horſe, in a 
“ Calaſh. He always choſe to have Company with him, tho it were 


« but a Child; for he took Pleaſure in talking with Children of a good 
&« Education. . 


„ The Weakneſs of his Health was a diſturbance to none but himſelf; 
« and one might look on him without any other Concern than that of 


« ſeeing him uffer. He did not differ from others in his Diet, but only 


&« in that his ordinary Drink was nothing but Water; and he thought that 
« was the Means of lengthening out his Life to ſuch an Age. Tho he was 
&« of ſo weak a Conſtitution, and that it was to this he owed the Preſer- 
„vation of his Eye-ſight, which was but little impair'd when he died; 


« for he could read by Candle-light all forts of Books, if they were not of 
« very ſmall print; and he never us'd Spectacles: He had no other Diſ- 


«* temper but his Aſthma, excepting that four Years before his Death he 


« was very deaf; but it did not laſt above fix Months: His Deafneſs de- 
“ priving him of the Pleaſure of Converſation, in a Letter which he then 
« wrote to one of his Friends, he ſaid, He did not know bat it was better to be 
„ Blind than Deaf. Otherwiſe he bore up under his A fflict ions very patiently.” 

This 1s a Picture of that Great Man, drawn after the Life, and wherein 
he is not at all flatter'd: I wiſh it were in my Power, not only to make 
his Memory, but his Genius Immortal ; by perſuading all Students to 
ſearch after Truth, and to love and defend it, as he has done: But the 
reading of his Works will effect that better than all the Praiſes 1 can give 

him, or all the Arguments I can lay before them. | 1 

le left ſeveral Manuſcripts behind him, ſome of which were ſoon 
publiſh'd after his Death. | abr Dil; 

And firſt, In 1705, came out in Quarto, his Paraphraſe and Notes upon 


St. Pauls Epiſtle to the Galatians; which was ſoon followed by thoſe upon 
the Corinthians, Romans, and Epheſians : upon the Publication of theſe, 


Mr. Watts hkewiſe wrote the follow ing Lines. erg 5 
On Mr. LoCKEs Annotations upon ſeveral Parts of the 
New Teſtament. HET 


X J. 
HUS Reaſon learns by flow Degrees 
What Faith reveals, 2 ſtill complains 

( intellectual Pains, | | 
And Darkneſs, from the too Exuberant Light. 


The Blaze of thoſe bright Myſteries 
Pour d all at once on . Eyes, 

Offend and cloud her feeble Sight. 
Reaſon could ſcarce ſuſtain to fo 
Three, 


1 Almighty One, th Eternal 
Or bear the Infant Deity, © . 
Scarce cual her Pride deſtend to own 
I Her Mater ftooping from his Throne, 
And dreſt in Glories ſo unkaowy : | 1 
A ranſow'd World, 4 bleeding Gul. 


Aud Heaven appeas'd with flowing Blood, 
W a 


* 


ere Themes too painful to 
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ot at af boon OE}, III. 
Faith, thou bright Cherab, ſpeak and ſay, 
Did ever Mina of Mortal Race | 
Coſt thee more Toil or larger Grace 
To melt and bend it to obey? 
"Twas hard to make ſo rich 4 Soul ſubmit, 
And lay her ſhining Honoars 1 = ſovereign Feet. 
Siſter of Faith, Fair Charity, 
Shew me the wondrous MAN on High; 
Tell how H E fees the Godhead Three in One; 
The bright Convittion fills his Eye, 
His nobleſt Pow*rs in deep Proſtration lie / 
En] At the Myſterious Throne. | 
“ Forgive, he cries, * ye Saints below, * See Mr. Locke's An- 
& The wav'ring and the cold Aſſent | * n 
_ 4 gave to Themes divinely Trae ; 9. 5. which bas inclin'd 
«© Can you admit the Bleſſed to repent ? £46 1 any ee 
Eternal Darkneſs 5 the Lives . the Deir 
« Of that unhappy Book, and Satisfaction of Chriſt. 


« Where feeble Reaſon with falſe Luſtre 
« Where the mere Mortal Pen miſtoo 
« What the Celeſtial meant: 


In 1706, were publiſh'd, in an Of#avo Volume, ſome Poſthumous Pieces, 
which, the Editor informs us, © Are True and Genuine Remains of the Deceas'd 
Author; but for the greateſt part receiv d not his laſt Hand, being in a great 
« meaſure little more than ſudden Views, intended to be afterwards revis d, and 
6 farther looł d into : bat by Sickneſs, Intervention of Buſineſs, or preferable En- 
« quiries, happen d to be thruſt aſide, and ſo lay neglefted.” . 

At the end of one of theſe Poſthumous Tracts, viz. The Diſcourſe of 
Miracles, Mr. Locke added a remarkable Note, which is as fol- 
lows : “ Theſe Thoughts concerning Miracles (ſays he) were occa- er, * 
« ſion d by reading Mr. Fleetwood * Eſſay on Miracles, and the Fog EB 
& Letter | writ to him on that Subject: The one of them defining f That Letter 
44 Miracle to be an extraordinary Operation performable by * a 
« God alone, and the other writing of Miracles without any De- wr. Hoadly, 
& finition of a Miracle at all.” 

In 1708, was printed in 8vo, Some familiar Letters between Mr. Locke 
and ſeveral of his Friends. | = 
In 1709, his Paraphraſe and Notes upon St. Paul's Epiſtles were col- 
lected into one Volume; to which was prefixed, An Eſſay for the under ſt and- 
ing of St. Paul's Epiſtles, by conſulting St. Paul wan bh | 

T ſhall cloſe all with the following Judicious Character, given of him 
by Mr. Lamton. | ek 


8 The Name of Mr. Lock will laſt as long as our preſent Language 
is underſtood, or Exgliſomen have a Reliſh for good Senſe. His Litera- 
„ture was Univerſal; his Notions - Uſeful, and his Obſervations Critical 
and Juſt. He knew how to write Controverſy, and differ in Conver- 
* ſation, with equal Strength and Manners; he was as much a Maſter of 
them, as if he had been always immur'd among Books; and yet had 
< fo decent and 3 Behaviour, that no Courts could have added to 
the Complaiſance of his Temper. How much he could 1 os 

OT FR IOY] CO OR nes « Under- 


| ( 


Memory, for his making ſeveral, who were ſo much in the wro 


a beſt Wiſbes with Jou. 


I The Expreſſions in both are ſo Senſible, Serious and Chriſtian; and come 
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« Underſtandings, may be found by. thoſe who read what he wrote with 
« that intent: But this Nation can ſcarce pay Regard enough to his 
, jud 
«. rightly of Toleration and Recoinage. What he hath written Auf T ade 
ce beſpoke him adequate to the Commiſſion he once had, and conſcien- 
e tiouſly laid down, becauſe his infirm Body would not admit of his at- 
« tending upon it. Indeed, upon whatever Occaſion he employ'd his Pen, 


« he wrote in a Maſterly Strain, ſhew'd Compaſs of Thought, and the 


« utmoſt Penetration, beſides a Perſpicuity ſcarce to be met with. He 
« had himſelf a large Mind, and yet was the fartheſt Man alive from ri- 
« diculing Men of a lower form, and from being aſſuming and magiſte- 
&« rial in his Diſcourſe. And, in ſhort, he was as well a God ur and 
« Well-bred Gentleman, as a fini{h*d Scholar, and profound Philoſopher. 
& This being but a little part of what might be ſaid in his Praiſe, it 
« is eaſy to imagine he is infinitely lamented by all who had the happi- 
&« neſs of his Acquaintance, tho by his own great inſight into Nature, and 
&« a conſtant Temperance, he preſerv'd a very weak Conſtitution to an 
« Age very few attain to; and at laſt was brought to his end by a mere 
« gradual Decay, which made him, for ſome time, without Conſternation, 


expect his Change. 


POSTS CAN LPT 
INCE * Mr. Locke is here and every where eſteem'd an eminent Free- 
| Thinker; and that, not ſeldom, in the irreligious ſenſe of the Words; 


nay, has been very often eſteem'd no better than a Deiſt : I ſhall here, by | 


way of Vindication of his Memory, and in hopes that his Authority may 
—_ ſome Impreſſion: on all of us, and particularly on the real irreligious 
Free-Thinkers themſelves ; produce unqueſtionable Evidence of his fixed and 


laſt Sentiments about ſuch Matters, from his own Words in two Letters to 


two of his. intimate Friends: the former of which was written and ſent 


before, and the latter written before, but order'd to be ſent not till after his 


Death; both which I have leave to publiſh upon this Occaſion, The 
concluding words of the former are theſe. vn gt ron + 2 


I wiſh you all manner ef Proſperity in this World, and the Everlaſting Hap- 
pineſs of the World to come: God ſend us a happy Meeting in the Reſurrettion of 
the Juſt. Adieu. 5 1 48 91. 8 n 10 iel * 

eee [7 i bart wn Hogs BY, 

May you live long and happy in the Enjoyment of "Health, Freedom, Content, 


and all thoſe Bleſſings which Providence bas 'beſtow'd on you, and your Vertue in- 
titles you to. I know you lov'd me living, and will preſerve my Memory now I 
am dead. All the uſe to be made of it, is, that this World is a Scene of Vanity, 
that ſoon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid Satisfaction, but the Conſciouſneſs of do- 


i”g well, and the Hopes of another Life. This is what I can ſay by. "Experience, and 
what yo 


u will find when you come to make up your Account. Adieu. I leave my 
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from a Perſon of ſuch great Sagacity, Integrity, and Freedom; as make 
them exceeding Remark able. 18 | 
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TO T HE 


READ E R. 


HU haſt here a Compleat Collection of the 
7 2A ſeveral Works of Mr. Joun Locks, 


ww which were publi ſhd in his Life-time, either 
Tooth or without his Name to them. And that thou 
may 'ft be aſſur d that the Latter are truly his, I think 

it proper to tranſcribe the following Clauſe out of his 
laſt Will and Teftament : © Whereas the Reverend 
Dr. Hudſon, Library-Keeper of the Bodleian Li- 
brary in the Univerſity of Oxford, writ to me ſome 
time ſince, deſiring of me, for the faid Library, the 
Books whereof ] was the Author; I did, in return 
to the honour done me therein, preſent to the ſaid Li- 
brary all the Books that were publiſh'd under my 
Name, which tho accepted with honourable men- 
tion of me, yet were not under ſtood to anſwer the Re- 
queſt made me, it being ſuppos d that there were other 
Treatiſes whereof I was the Author, which have 
been publiſh'd without my Name to them. In compli- 
auce therefore with what was deſir d in the utmoſt 
Extent of it, and in acknowledgment of the Honour 
done me, in thinking my Writings worthy to be pla- 
ced among the Works of the Learned in that Auguft 
Repoſitory ; I do hereby further give to the Publick 


[a] * Library 


A 
* 


To the READER. 
Library of the Univerſity of Oxford, theſe follow- 


ing Books ; that 1s to ſay : Three Letters concern. 
« 1ng Toleration : Two Treatiſes of Government, 
" (whereof Mr. Churchill has publiſh'd ſeveral 
« Editions, but all very incorrect) The Reaſonable- 
| « neſs of Chriſtianity, as deliver'd in the Scrip- 
| « tures. A Vindication of the Reaſonableneſs of 
| « Chriſtianity from Mr. Edwards's Reflections: 
« And, A Second Vindication of the Reaſonable- 
« neſs of Chriſtianity. Theſe are all the Books, 
« whereof I am the Author, which have been pub. 
« liſh'd without my Name to them.“ 

Lo theſe Books publiſh'd by Mr. Lock k in his 
Liſe time, are added theſe Vürmigz which have 
been printed ſince his Death, viz. his Paraphraſe on 
St. Pauls Epiſtles to the Galatians, Corinthians, 
Romans, and Epbeſians: To which 1s prefix d, An 
Eſſay for the Underſtanding of St. Pauls Epi- 
| ſtles, by conſulting St. Paul himſelf. Hu Poſthu- 
mous Works : and Some familiar Letters between 
him and his Friends, 

As to this Edition of all his II, wks together, I 
have this to advertiſe the Reader, that moft of them 
are printed from Copies corrected and enlare'd under 
Mr. Lock x's own Hand; and in particular, that 
the Two Treatiſes of Government were never tl 


now, publiſh'd from a Copy corrected by himfelf. 5 
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| 4s thou knoweſt not what is the Way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do 
grow in the Womb of her that is with Child : Even ſo thou knoweſt not the 
Works of God, who maketh all things. m4 
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Quam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta effu- 
| tientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere ! Cic. de Natur. Deor. 
lib. I; | h 
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To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
Shurland ; Lord-Preſident of his Majeſty's 
moſt Honourable Privy-Council, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County of Wilts, and of 
Sonth-W ales. 


Mr Loxy, 


— —— E 
! — — 1 Y 


ls Treatiſe, which is grown up undet yori 

F= EAl| Lordſhip's Eye, and has ventur'd into the World 
& 2 el by your Order, does now, by a natural kind of 
—_—_— Right, come to your. Lordſhip for that Protec- 
tion, which you ſeveral Years ſince promis d it. Tis not 
that I think any Name, how great Gave, ſet at the begin- 
ning of a Book, will be able to cover the Faults are to be 
found in it. Things in Print muſt Rand and fall by their 
own Worth, or the Reader's Fancy. Burt there being nothing 
more to be deſir d for Truth, than a fair unprejudic'd Hear- 
ing, no body is more likely ro procure me that, than your 
Lordſhip; who are allow'd to have got ſo intimate an Ae- 
quaintance with her, in her more retir d Receſſes. Your 

Lordſhip is known to have ſo far advanc'd your Speculations 

in the moſt abſtract and general Knowledg of Things, * 
| the 


+ 
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the ordinary Reach, or common Methods, that your Al- 
lowance and Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, 
will at leaſt preſerve it from being condemn'd without read- 
ing; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a little weighd, 
which might otherwiſe, perhaps, be thought to deſerve no 
Conſideration, for being ſomewhat out of the common Road. 
The Imputation of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt 
thoſe, who judg of Mens Heads, as they do of their Perukes, 
by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be right, but the re- 
ceivd Doctrines. Truth ſcarce ever yet carryd it by Vote 
any where at its firſt Appearance: New Opinions are always 
ſuſpected, and uſually oppos d, without any other Reaſon, 
but becauſe they are -not already common. But Truth, like 
Gold, is not the leſs ſo, for being newly brought out of the 
Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt give it Price, and 
not any antick Faſhion: And tho it be not yet current by the 
publick Stamp ; yet it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, 
and is certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can give 
great and convincing Inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe 
to oblige the Publick with ſome. of thoſe large and comprehen- 
five Diſcoveries you have made of Truths, hitherto un- 
known, unleſs to ſome few, to whom your Lordſhip has been 
pleas'd not Wholly to conceal them. This alone were a ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon, were there no other, why I ſhould dedicate 
this Eſſay to your Lordſhip; and its having ſome little Cor- 
reſpondence with ſome Parts of that nobler and vaſt Syſtem 
of the Sciences your Lordſhip has made ſo new, exact, and 
inſtructive a Draught of, I think it Glory enough, if your 
Lordſhip permit me to boaſt, that here and there I have fal- 
len into ſome Thoughts not wholly different from yours. If 
your Lordſhip think fit, that, by your Encouragement, this 
ſhould appear in the World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, 
ſome time or other, to lead your Lordſhip farther; and you 
will allow me to ſay, that you here give the World an Ear- 
neſt of ſomething, that, if they can bear with this, will be 
truly worth their Expectation. This, my Lord, ſhews what 
a Preſent I here make to your Lordſhip; juſt ſuch as the poor 
Man does to his rich and great Neighbour, by whom the 
Basket of Flowers, or Fruit, is not ill taken, tho he has more 
plenty of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfection. 
Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when they are made the 
. e. Reſpect, Eſteem and Gratitude: Theſe you have 
given me ſo mighty and _ Reaſons to have, inthe higheſt 


degree, 
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degree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a Price to 
what they go along with, proportionable to their own Great- 
neſs, I can with Confidence brag, I here make your Lordſhip 
the richeſt Preſent you ever receivd. This I am ſure, I am 
under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions ro acknow- 
ledg a long Train of Favours, I have receivd from your 
Lordſhip ; Favours, tho great and important in themſelves, 
yet made much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and 
Kindneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that never fail'd 
to accompany them. To all this, you are pleas d to add 
that which gives yet more Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt : 
You vouchſafe to continue me in ſome Degrees of your 
Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts; 1 had 
almoſt ſaid, a ears This, my Lord, your Words and 
Actions ſo conſtantly ſhew on all Occaſions, even to others 
when I am abſent, that it is not Vanity in me to mention what 
every body knows : Bur it would be want of good Manners, 
not to acknowledg what ſo many are Witneſſes of, and every 
day tell me, I am indebted to your Lordſhip for. I wiſh they 
could as eaſily aſſiſt my Gratitude, as they convince me of 
the great and growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 
This, I am ſure, I ſhould write of the Underſtanding without 
having any, if Iwerenot extremely ſenſible of them, and did 
not lay hold on this Opportunity to teſtify to the World, how 
much I am oblig d to be, and how much I am, 


' Dorſet-Court 24th | 
of May, 1689. My LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt Humble, and 


Moſt Obedient Servant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 
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N READ ER; 


Here put into thy hands, what has been the Diverſion of ſome of 
„„ idle and heavy Hours: I it has the good lack to prove ſo 
o any of thine, and thou haſt but half ſo much Pleaſure in 
SW EAN rcading, a I had in writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Mony, 
: as I do my Pains, ill beſtowd. Miſtake not this, for a Com- 
mendation of my Work ;, nor conclude, becauſe I was pleas' d with the doing of 
it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it now it is done. He that hawks 
at Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, tho a much leſs conſiderable Quar- 
ry, than he that flies at nobler Game: And he is little acquainted with the 
Subjett of this Treatife, the UNDERSTANDING, who does not 
know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, ſo it is employd with 
a greater and more conſtant Delight, than any of the other. Its Searches after 
Truth, are a ſort of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very Purſuit makes 
4 great part of the Pleaſuxe. Every ſtep the Mind takes in its Progreſs 
towards know? , makes fome Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the beſt 
too, for the time at leaſt, 
For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objects only by its own 
Sight, cannot but be pleasd with what it diſcovers, having leſs Regret for 
what has ſcaped it, becauſe it #s unknown, Thus he who has rais'd himſelf 
above the Alms-Basket, and not content to live lazily on Scraps of begg'd 
Opiuions, jus bis own Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truth, will 
(whatever be lights on) not miſs the Hunter's Satisfaction: every moment 
of his Parſait will reward his Pains with 2 Delight, and he will have 


reaſon to think his Time nat ill ſpent,, even when be canner much boat of am 
great Acquiſition, 5 | 
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| I think, I have a very good one. I will not therefore alledg in my Defence, that 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 

This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe their own 
Thoughts, and follow them in writing; which thou oughteſt not to envy them, 
ſince they afford thee an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt make 
uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. Tis to them, if they are thy own, that 
1 refer my ſelf: But if they are taken upon Truſt from others, tis no great 
matter what they are; they not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſider a- 
tion. And "tis not worth while 12 3 _ he ſays or thinks, who 

s or thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judgeſt for thy ſel 
. thou —4 judg candidiy; and then I ſhall fo be * ale 
whatever be thy Cenſure. For tho it be certain, that there is nothing in this 
Treatiſe, 4 the Truth whereof I am not fully perſuaded; yet I conſider my 
ſelf as liable to Miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and know, that this Book muſt 
ſtand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have of it, bat thy own. If 
thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive to thee, thou art not to blame me 
for it. It was not meant for thoſe that had already maſter d this Subject, 


and made a thorow Acquaintance with their own Underſtandings; but for my] 


own Information, and the Satisfaction of a few Friends, who acknowlede'd 
themſelves not to have ſufficiently conſider d it, Were it fit to trouble thee 
with the Hiſtory of this Eſſay, I ſhould tell thee, that five or ſix Friends 
meeting at my Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote from this, 
found themſelves quickly at a ſtand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every ſide. 
After we had a while pazzled our ſelves, without coming any nearer a Re- 
Solution of thoſe Doubts which perplex'd us, it came into my Thoughts, that 
we took a wrong Courſe ; and that before we ſet our ſelves upon Enquiries 4 
that nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, and ſee what Ob- 
Jetts our Under ſtandings were, or were not fitted to deal with. This I pro- 
fos'd to the Company, who all readily aſſented ; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty and undigeſted Thoughts, 
on 4 Subject I had never before conſider d, which I ſet down againſt our next 
Meeting, gave the firſt Entrance into this Diſcourſe ; which having been thus 
begun by Chance, was continu'd by Intreaty, written by incoherent Parcels ; 
and, after long Intervals of Neglect, reſumed again, as my Humour or Oc- 
caſtons permitted; and at laſt, in a Retirement, where an Attendance on 


my Health gave me Leiſare, it was brought into that Order thou now 


ſeeſt it, 

This diſcontinu'd way of writing, may have occaſion'd, beſides others, two 
contrary Faults, viz. That too little and too much may be ſaidinit. If thon 
finarft any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad that what I have writ gives thee 
any Deſire that I ſhould have gone farther : If it ſeems too much to thee, 
thou muſt blame the Subject; for when I firſt pat Pen to Paper, I thought all 
I ſhould have to ſay on this matter, would have been contain'd in one Sheet 
of Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Proſpe# I had: new Diſcove- 
dies led me ſtill on, and ſo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears in. 
1 will nos deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to 4 narrower C ompaſs than 
it 1s; and that ſome Parts of it might be contrafted : The way it has been 
writ in, by Catches, and many long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to 
Cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, I am now too lazy, or too 
buſy to make it ſhorter. 

1 am not ignorant how little J herein conſult my own Reputation, when 


5 T knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who 


are always the niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to content it 
felf with any Excaſe, will pardon me, if mine has prevail'd on me, where, J 


the 
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the ſame Notion having different Reſpects, may be convenient or neceſſary to 


prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe, and that ſo it has 
happen'd in many Parts of this: But waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that 


I have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and expreſs'd it dif- 
ferent ways, with a quite different Deſign. I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay 


for the Information of Men of large Thoughts and quick Apprebenſions ; to 
ſuch Maſters of Rnomledg, I profeſs my ſelf a Scholar, ana therefore warn 
them before-hand not to expect any thing here, but what being ſpun out of my 
own coarſe Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own ſize, to whom, perhaps, it 
will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome pains to make plain and fa- 
miliar to their Thoughts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſb'd Prejudice, or the Ab- 


ſtractneſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some Objects had 


need be turn'd on every ſide ; and when the Notion is new, as I confeſs ſome 
of theſe are to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpett they will appear 
to others, "tis not one ſimple View of it, that will gain it Aamittance into 
every Under ſtanding, or fix it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion. There 
are few, I believe, who have not obſerv'd in themſelves or others, that what 
in one way of propoſing was very obſcure, another way of expreſſing it has made 
very clear and intelligible : tho afterward the Mind found little difference in 
the Phraſes, and wonder" d why one fail'd to be underſtood more than the other. 
But every thing does not hit alike upon every Man's Imagination, We have 
our Underſtandings no leſs different than our Palates ; and he that thinks the 
ſame Truth ſhall be equally reliſb'd by every one in the ſame Dreſs, may as well 


hope to feaſt every one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, 


and the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that Sea- 
ſoning; and it muſt be dreſs'd another way, if you will have it go down with 
ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The truth is, thoſe who advis'a me to 
publiſh it, advis'd me, for this reaſon, to publiſh it as it is: And ſince 1 
have been brought to let it go abroad, I deſire it ſhould be anderſtood by who- 
ever gives himſelf the Pains to read it, I have ſo little Afection to be in 
Print, that if I were not flatter'd, this Eſſay might be of ſome uſe to others, 
as I think it has been to me; 1 ſhould have confin'd it to the View of ſome 
Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My appearing therefore in Print, 
being on purpoſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what 
I have to ſay, as eaſy and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers, as I can. And 
I bad much rather the Speculative and Quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my 
being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtom'd to abſtratt Spe- 


culations, or prepoſſeſ®d with different Notions, ſhould miſtake, or not com- 
prehend my Meaning. 

It will poſſibly be cenſur*d as a great piece of Vanity or Inſolence in me, to 
pretend to inſtruft this our knowing Age; it amounting to little leſs, when I 
own, that I publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſeful to others. Bat 
if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who with a feign'd Modeſty 
condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much 
more of Vanity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; and he 
fails very much of that Reſpect he owes the Publick, who prints, and conſe- 
quently expetls Men ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſbould 
meet with any thing of uſe to themſelves or others: And ſhould nothing elſe 
be found allowable in thu Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe tobe ſo; and 
the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs 
of my Preſent. *Tu that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, 


which J expect not to eſcape more than better Writers, Mens Principles, No- 


tions and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is hard to find a Book which plea- 
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ſes or diſpleaſes all Men. ] acknowledg the Age we live in is not the leaſt 
knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be ſatisfy'd. If 1 have not the 
good Luck to pleaſe, yet no body ought to be offended with me, I plainly tell 
all my Readers, except half a dozen, this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended 
for them; and therefore they need not be at the trouble to be of that num- 
ber. But yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may ao it 


ſecurely : For I ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my Time, than in ſach 
e 


kind of Converſation, I ſhall always have the Satisfaction to have aim'd ſin- 
cerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, tho in one of the meaneſt ways, The Com- 
monwealth of Learning is not at this time without Maſter-Builders, whoſe 
mighty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting Monuments to 
the Admiration of Poſterity : But every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or 4 
Sydenbam ; and in an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great 
Huygenius, and the Incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that 


ſtrain ; tis Ambition enough to be imploy'd as an Under- Labourer in clearing 


Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the way to 
Kyowledg : which certainly had been very much more advanc'd in the World, 
f the Endeavours of ingenious and induſtrious Men had not been much cum- 
ber'd with the learned, but frivolous Uſe of ancouth, affected, or unintelli- 
ible Terms introduc'd into the Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that 
degree, that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true Knowledg of Things, 
was thought unfit, or uncapable to be brought into well-bred Company, and po- 
lite Converſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of 
Language, have ſo long paſs'd for Myſteries of Science; and hard or miſap- 
plyd words, with little or no meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a Right to 
be miſtaken for deep Learning, and heighth of Speculation, that it will not be 
eaſy to perſuade, either thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that they are 
bat the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance of true Kyowledg. To break 
in apon the Sanctuary of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Ser. 
vice to Human Underſtanding : Tho ſo few are apt to think, they deceive or 
are deceiv'd in the uſe of Words; or that the Language of the Sect they are 
of, has any Faults in it, which ought to be examin'd or corretted ; that I 
ope I ſhall be pardon d, if I have in the third Book dwelt long on this Sub- 
ject ; and endeavour'd to make it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterateneſs of 
the Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, 
who will not take care about the meaning of their own words, and will not ſuffer 
the Significancy of their Expreſſions to be enquir'd into. A 
I have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which was printed 
1688. was by ſome condemn'd withoat reading, becauſe innate Tdeas were 
deny'd in it; they too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were not ſup- 
pos d, there would be little left, either of the Notion or Proof of Spirits. If 
any one take the like Offence at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire him 
to read it thorow; and then I hope he will be convinc d, that the taking away 
falſe Foundations, is not to the Prejadice, but Advantage of Truth; which is 
never injur d or endanger d ſo much, as when mix d with, or built on Falſ- 
hood, In the Second Edition I added as followeth : | 
The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing of this Second Edi- 
tion, which he has promis d, by the Correftneſs of it, ſhall make amends for 


the many Faults committed in the former. He deſires too, that it ſhould be 
> Known, that it has one whole new C hapter concerning Identity, and many Ad- 
= attions and Amenaments in other places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader are 
= mot all new Matter, but moſt of them either farther C = 88 raprit of what 
* Thad ſaid, or Explications, to prevent others being miſta 
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what was formerly printed, and not any Variation in me from it: I muſt on- 
ly except the Alterations I have made in Book II. chap. 21. 

What I had there writ concerning Liberty and the Will, 1 thought deſerv d 
as accurate a View as I was capable of : Thoſe Subjects having, in all Ages, 
exercis d the learned part 4 the World with Queſtions and Difficulties, that 
have not a little perplex d Morality and Divinity; thoſe Parts of Kyow- 
leag, that Men are moſt concern'd to be clear in, Upon a cloſer Inſpection in- 
to the working of Mens Minas, and a ſtritter Examination of thoſe Motives 
and Views they are turn'd by, I have found Reaſon ſomewhat to alter the 
Thoughts I formerly had concerning that, which gives the laſt Determination 
to the Will in all voluntary Actions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledg to 
the World, with as much Freedom and Readineſs, as I at firſt pabliſh'd what 
then ſeem'd to me to be right, thinking my ſelf more concern d to quit and 
renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that of another, when Truth ap- 
pears againſt it, For tis Truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome 
to me, when or from whence ſoever it comes. 

Bat what Forwaraneſs ſoever I have to reſign any Opinion I have, or to 
recede from any thing I have writ, upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; 
yet this I muſt own, that I have not had the good Luck to receive any Light 
from thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Print againſt any part of my Book ; 
nor have, from any thing has been urg d againſt it, found Reaſon to alter m 
Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſtion'd, Whether the Subject I have 
in hand requires often more Thought and Attention, than curſory Readers, at 
leaſt ſuch as are prepoſſeſt'd, are willing to allow; or whether any Obſcurity 
in my Expreſſions caſts a Cloud over it, and theſe Notions are made difficult 
to others Apprehenſion in my way of treating them So it is, that my Mean- 
ing, I find, is often miſtaken, and I have not the good Lack to be ever 
where rightly underſtood, There are ſo many Inſtances of this, that I think it 
Juſtice to my Reader and my ſelf, to conclude, that either my Book is plainly 
enough written to be rightly underſtood by thoſe, who peruſe it with that At- 
tention and Indifferency, which every one, who will give himſelf the Pains to 
read, ought to imploy in reading; or elſe that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which ever of theſe be that Truth, 
ris my ſelf only am affected thereby, and therefore T ſhall be far from troa- 
bling my Reader with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral 
Objections I have met with, to Paſſages here and there of my Book, Since J 
perſuade my ſelf, that he who thinks them of moment enough to be concerwd, 
whether they are true or falſe, will be able to ſee, that what is ſaid, is either 
ot well founded, or elſe not contrary to my Doctrine, when I and my Oppoſer 
come both to be well underſtood. | 

If any, careful that none of their good Thoughts ſhould be loft, have 
publiſb'd their Cenſures of my Eſſay; with this Honour done to it, that they 
will not ſaffer it to be an Eſſay, I leave it to the Pablick to value the Obli- 
gation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſte my Reader's Time 
in ſo idle or ill. natur'd an Employment of mine, as to leſſen the Satisfattion 
any one has in himſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a Confutation of what I 
have written. | 

The Bookſellers preparing for the fourth Edition of my Eſſay, gave me 
Notice of it, that I might, if I had leiſure, make any Additions or Altera- 
tions I ſhould think fit. Whereapon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the 
Reader, that beſides ſeveral Corrections I had made here and there, there was 
one Alteration which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran thro the whole 


Book, 
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Book, and is of Conſequence to be rightly under ſtoon. Whwt I thereupom aid, 
was this : 85 | 

Clear and diſtin Ideas are Terms, which tho familiur and frequent in 
Mens mouths, I have reaſon to thimk every one why aſes, does not perfectly 
underſtand. And poſſibly tis but here and there one, who gives himſelf the 
trouble to conſider them ſo far as to know what he himſelf or others preciſely 
mean by them : I have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate or 
determined, inſtead of clear and diſtinct, as more likely to direct Mens 
Thoughts to my Meaning in this matter. By thoſe Denominations, I mean 
ſome Object in the Mind, and conſequently determined, . e. ſuch as it is 
there ſeen and perceiv'd to be, This, I think, may fitly be call'd a determi- 
nate or determined Idea, when ſuch as it i at any time objectively in the 
Mind, and ſo determined there, it is annex'd, and without Variation de- 


termin'd to 4 Name or articulate Sound, which is to be ſteddily the Sign of 


that wery ſame Object of the Mind, or determinate Idea. 


To explain this a little more particularly, By determinate, when apply'd 
to 4 ſimple Idea, I mean that (imple Appearance which the Mind has in its 
view, or perceives in it ſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: By deter- 
mined, when apply d to a complex Idea, I mean ſuch an one as conſiſts of 4 
determinate Number of certain ſimple or leſs complex Ideas, join'd in ſuch 
4 Proportion and Situation, as the Mind has before its view, and ſees in it 
ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould be preſent in it, when a Man 
gives a Name to it. I ſay ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor per- 
haps any one, who is ſo careful of his Language, as to ufe no Word, till he 
views in his Mind the pretiſe determined Idea, which he reſolves to make it the 


Sign of. The want of this, the Canſe of no ſmall Obſcarity and Confuſion 


in Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 


I know there are not Woras enough in any Language, to anſwer all the Va- 
riety of Ideas, that enter into Mens Diſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this 


hinders not, but that when any one aſes any Term, he may have in his Mind 4 


determin'd Idea, which he makes it the Sign of, and to which he ſhould keep 
it ſteddily annex d, during that preſent 5 Where he does not, or 
cannot ao this, he in vain pretenas to clear or diſtinct Ideas: Tis plain his 
are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected nothing but Obſcurity and 
Confuſion, where ſuch Terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe 


Determination. 


Upon this Ground I have thought determin'd Ideas a way of ſpeaking leſs 
liable to miſtake, than clear and diſtin : And where Men have got ſuch de- 


termin'd Ideas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they will find 


a great part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an end. The greateſt part of 


the Queſtions and Controverſies that perplex Mankind, depending on the doubi- 
ful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or (which is the ſame) indetermin'd Ideas, 
which they are made to ſtand for ; I have made choice of theſe Terms to ſig- 
ziſy, 1, Some immediate Object of the Mind, which it perceives and has be- 
fore it, diſtinct from the Sound it uſes as 4 Sign of it. 2. That this Idea, 
thus determin'd, 4. e. which the Mind has in it ſelf, and knows, and ſees 
there, be determin'd without any Change to that Name, and that Name deter- 
min'd 20 that preciſe Idea. If Men had ſuch determin'd Ideas in their 
Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would both diſcern how far their own Enquiries 


and Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt part of the Diſputes and Wrang- 
lings they have with others, 


4 Beſides 
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Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould advertiſe the 
Reader, that there is an Addition of two Chapters wholly new; the one of the 
Aſſociation of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other 
larger Additions never before printed, he has engag'd to print by themſelves 
= the ſame manner, and for the ſame purpoſe, as was done when this Eſſay 

ad the ſecond Impreſſion. f 
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BOOK I. 
Of Innate Notions. 


CHAP, L 
The Iutraductiou. 
SECT. 


1. An Enquiry into the Underſtand- 
ing, pleaſans and uſeful. 

2. Deſigns. 

3. Alt bod. 

4. Uſeful to know the Extent of our 

Comprobenſian. 

5. Our Capacity proportion d to our 
State and Concerns, to diſcover 
things uſeful to us. 

6. Knowing the Extent of our Capa- 
cities, will binder us from uſeleſs Cu- 
rioſi 10 Scepticiſms, and Idlenefs. 

7. Occaſion of this Eſſay, 

g. What Idea ſtands for. 


CHAP. II. 


No innate ſpeculative Principles. 


SECT. 


1- The Way ſhewn how we come by any 


Knowledg, ſufficient to. prove it not 
innate. 


2. General Aſſent, the great Argument. 


3. Univerſal Conſent, proves nothing 
; and, It is impoſſi- 


innate. 

4. What is, is 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and 
not to be; not uni verſaly aſſen- 
ted to. 

5. Not on the Mind naturally imprin- 


ted, becaufe not known to Children, 
Idiots, &c. 


6, 7. That Men know them when they come 


fo tbe Uſe of 0 f Reaſon 3; 
8. If Reaſon diſcover 1 that 
vir not prove them inuate. 


9-11. 2 falſe, that Reaſon diſcovers 
them. 

12, The coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, not 
the time we come to know theſe 
Maxims. 

13. By this, they are not diſtinguiſh d 
from at her knowable Truths. 

14, If coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
mere the time of their Diſcovery, it 
would not prove them innate, 

15,16, The Steps by which the Aumd attains 
ſeveral Truths. 

17. Aſſenting as ſoon as propos d and 
underſtood, proves them nat innate. 

18, If fuch an Afﬀent be a Mark of In- 
nate, then that One and Two are equal 
to Three; that Sweetneß is not Bit- 
terneſs, and a tbouſand the like, 
muſt be innate, 

19. Such leſs general Propoſtions lune 

be fore theſe univerſal Maxims. 

20. One and One equal to Two, &c. not 

general nor uſeful, anſwer'd, 

21.. Theſe Maxims not being known 
ſometimes till 2 proves tbem 
not innate. 

22, Implicitly known before propoſing, 
ſugnifies, that the Mind is capable of 
underſtanding them, or elſe ſignifies 
nothing 

23. The Argument of aſſenting on firſt 
hearing, is oh a wo Suppoſit ion 


of 10 precedent teac 
24. Not innate, becauſe not univerſally 
"=p fo. | 


. Theſe Adaxims not the 9 
| = Aud ſo not innate. 
27. Not innate, becauſe they appear leaſt, 
where is iunate ſbems it ſelf 
cleare ſi. 
28. Recapiuua tion. 


CHAP. 


The Contents. 


SECT. 
1. No moral Principles ſo clear and ſo 


generally veceiv'd, as the fore- 
mention'd ſpeculative Maxims. 


2. Faith and Juſtice not own'd as Prin- 


ciples by all Men. 

3. Obj. Tho Men deny them in their 
Practice, yet they admit them in 
their Thoughts, anſwer d. 

4. Moral Rules need a Proof, ergo, 
not innate, 

5. Inſtance in keeping Compacts. 

6. Virtue generally ' approv'd, not be- 
cauſe innate, but becauſe profitable. 
7. Mens Actions convince us, that the 
Rule of Virtue is not their internal 

Principle. 


2, Conſcience no Proof of any innate 
moral Rule, 


9. Inſtances of Enormities pradiſed 
without Remorſe, 

10. Men have contrary practical Prin- 
ciples. 


11-13. Whole Nations reject ſeveral moral 
Rules, 
14, Thoſe who maintain innate practical 
Principles, tell us not what they are. 
15-19. Lord Herbert's innate Principles 
examin'd. 
20. Obj. Innate Principles may be cor- 
rupted, anſwer d. 
21, Contrary Principles in the World. 
22-26, How Men commonly come by their 
Principles. | 


27. Principles muſt be examin'd. 


253 Ideas, eſpecially thoſe belonging to 
Principles, not born with Children, 
455 Identity, an Idea not innate. 
6, Whole and Part, not innate Ideas. 
7. Idea of Worſhip not innate. 
8-11. Idea of GOD, not innate. 

12. Suitable to GOD's Goodneſs, that 
all Men ſhould bave an Idea of him, 
therefore naturally imprinted by him; 
anſwer d. 


13-16. Ideas of GOD, various in diffe- 


rent Men. 
17. If the Idea of GOD be not in- 
nate, no other can be ſuppos'd innate. 
18. Idea of Subſtance, not innate, 


19. No Propoſitions can be innate, ſince 
no Ideas are innate. 


20. No Ideas are remember'd till after 
they bave been introduc'd. 

21. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little Uſe, or little Certainty. 

22. Difference of Mens Diſcoveries de- 
pends upon the different Application 
of their Faculties. | 


23. Men muſt think and know for 


themſelves. 8 | 
2.4. Whence the Opinion of innate Prin- 
ciples. ae : 


25. Concluſion. 


BOOK I. 
Of Ideas. 


SHAPE 


Of Ideas in general. 

SECT. 

1. Idea is the Object of Thinking. 

2. All Ideas come from Senſation o- 
Reflection. 

3. The Objects of Senſation, one Source 
of Ideas. | 

4. The Operations of our Minds, the 
other Source of them. 


5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. 

6. Obſervable in Children. 

7. Men are differently furniſh d with 
theſe, according to the different Ob- 
jeFs they converſe with. 


8. Ideas of Reflection later, becauſe 
they need Attention. 


9. The Soul begins to bave Ideas, when 
it begins to perceive. _ 

10. The Soul thinks not always; for 
this wants Proofs. 

11. It is not always conſcious of it. 

12. If a ſleeping Man thinks without 
| knowing it, the ſleeping and waking 
Man are two Perſons... 

13. Impoſſible to convince thoſe that ſleep 
without dreaming, tbat they think. 

14. That Men aream without remem- 

Lring it, in vain urg d. 6 

15. Upon this Hypotheſis, the Thought 
of a ſleeping Man ought to be moſt 
rational, 


16. On 
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16, On this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 
| bave Ideas not deriv'd from Senſa- 
tion or Reflection, of which there is 
no Appearance, 

17. If 1 think when I know it not, no 
body elſe can know it. 

18. How knows any one that the Soul 
always thinks? For if it be not a 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, it needs Proof. 

19. That a Man ſhould be buſy in 
thinking, and yet not retain it the 
next moment, very improbable. 

20- 24. No Ideas but from Senſation or Re- 
flection, evident, if we obſerve Chil- 
dren, 

25. In the Reception of ſample Tdeas, the 
Underſtanding is moſt of all paſſive, 


CHAP. IL 


Of Simple Ideas. 
SECT. | 
1, Uncompounded Appearances. 
2, 3. The Mind can neither make nor de- 
ſtroy them. 


CH A'P.: II. 


Of Ideas of one Senſe. 
SECT. 
1. As. Colours of Seeing, Sounds of 
Hearing. 
2, Few ſample Ideas have Names. 


CH A B.--L1Y- 
Of Solidit). 
SECT. 


1. Me receive this Idea from Touch. 

2. Solidity fills Space. 

3. Diſtinct from Space. 

4. From Hardneſs. 

5. On Solidity depends Impulſe, Re- 
ſiſtence, and Protruſion. 

6. What is it. 


HA P. V. 


; Of ſimple Ideas by more than one Senſe. 


SGA WI. 


Of ſimple Ideas of Reflection. 

I. Are the Operations of the Mind a- 
bout its other Ideas? 

2. The Idea of Perception, and Idea of 
Willing, we bave from the Reflec- 
tion. 


C H A P. VII. 


Of fimple Ideas, both of Senſation and 


Reflection. 


1-6, Pleaſure and Pain. 


7. Exiſtence and Unity. 
8. Power. 


9. Succeſſion, 


10. Simple Ideas, the Materials of all 
our Knowledg. 


C HAP. VIII. 


Other Conſiderations concerning ſimple 
Ideas. 


SECT. 


SECT. 
1-6. Poſitive Ideas from privative Cau- 
ſes. 


7-8, Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in 
Bodies. | 


910. Primary and ſecondary Qualities. 


11,12, How primary Qualities produce 
their Ideas. 

13,14, How ſecondary. 

15-23. Ideas of primary Qualities, are 
Reſemblances ;, of ſecondary, not. 

24,25. Keaſon of our Miſtake in this. 

26. Secondary Qualities twofold; firſt, 

Immediately perceivable ; ſecondly, 
Mediately perceivable. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Perception, 
SECT. 4 7 | 
I. It is the firſt ſample Idea of Re- 
fection. 
2-4. Perception is only when the Mind 
receives the Impreſſion. 
5,6. Children, tho they bave Ideas in 
the Womb, bave none innate. 
7. Which Ideas firſt are-not evident. 
8-10, Ideas of Senſation often chang'd by 
the Judgment. 
11-14. Perception puts the difference be- 
tween Animals and inferior Beings, 
15. Perception, the Inlet of Knowledg. 


Of Retention, 
SECT. 
1, Contemplation. 
2. Memory. 


3. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure, and 
Pain, fix Ideas, | 
4,5- Ideas fade in the Memory. 
6. n repeated Ideas can ſcarce 
bot. 


7. In 


XV 


xV1 


7. In remembring, the Mind is often 
active. 
8. Two Defects in the Memory, Obli- 
vion and Slowneſs. 
Io. Brutes have Memory, 


C H AP. XI. 


Of Diſcerning, &C. 
SECT. 

1. No Knowledg without it. 

2, The difference of Wit and Judgment. 
Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion. 
Comparing. 

Brutes campare but imperfech. 
Compounding. 

Brutes compound but litt le. 
Naming. 

Abſtraction. 

10,11. Brutes abſtract not. 

12,13. Idiots and Mad mien. 


Y n 


14. Method. | 
15. Theſe are the Beginnings of Human 
Knowledp. 
16. Appeal to Expericnce. 
17. Dark Room. 
CHAP. XI. 


Of Complex Ideas. 
SECT. 45 
1. Made by the Mind out of (ample ones. 
2. Made voluntarily. 
3. Are either Modes, Subſtances, or 
Relations, | 
4. Modes. 
5. Simple and mixed Modes. 
6, Subſtances ſingle or collecbhive. 
7. Kelation. 


8. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the two 
Sources. 


C HA P. XIII. 


Of Space, and its ſimple Modes. 
SECT. 


1. Simple Modes. 
2. Idea of Space. 
3. Space and Extenſion, 
4. Immen/ity. 
5,6, Figure. 
7-10. Plage. 
11-14. Extenſion and Body not the fame. 
I5-17. Subſtance which me know not, no 
Proof againſt Space mithqut Body. 
18,19. Subſtance and Arcidents of little 
uſe in Philoſophy. _ | 
20. 4 Vacuum beyond tbe utmoſt. Bounds 
of: Body. | 
21. The Power of Annihilation, proves 
a Vacuum, | 
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22. Motion proves a Vacuum. 
23. The Ideas of Space and Body diſtinct. 


24,25, Extenſion being inſeparable from 


Body, proves it not the ſame. 
26, Ideas of Space and Solidity diſtinct, 
27. Men differ little in clear ſimple Ideas. 


C HAP. XIV. 
Duration. 
SEC T. 0 


I. Duration is flecting Extenſion, 
2--4, Ms Idea from Reflection on the Train 
of our Ideas. | 
5. The Idea of Duration, applicable to 
things whilſt me ſleep. 
G-.8, The Idea of Succeſſion, not from 
Motion. 
9-11. The Train of Ideas has a certain 
Degree of Quickneſs. 
12. This Train, the Meaſure of other 
Succeſſions. 
13-15, The Mind cannot fix long on one 
in variable Idea. 
16. Ideas, however made, include no 
Senſe of Motion. 
17. Time is Duratian ſet out by Meaſures. 
18. A good Meaſure of Time muſt di- 
dide its whole Duration into equal 
Periods. 
19. The Revolutions of the Sun and 
Moon, the propereſt Meaſures of Time. 
20. But not by their Motion, but perio- 
dical Appearances. 
21. No two parts of Duration can be 
certainly known to be equal. 
22. Time not the Meaſure of Motion. 
23. Minutes, Hours, and Tears, not 
neceſſary Meaſures of Duration, 
24. The Meaſure of Time two ways ap- 
ply'd. r Ag Z 
25. 27. Our Meaſure of Time applicable to 
| Duration before Time, - 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Duration and Expanſion confider'd 
together. 


SECT. 


1. Both capable of greater and leſs. 

2. Expauſian not bounded by Matter, 

3. Nor Duration by Motion, 

4. Why Men more eaſihy admit infinite 
Duration, than infinite Expanſion. 

5- Time to Duration, i; as Place to 

_ Expanſion. 
6. Time and Place are taken for ſo 

much of either, as are ſet out by the 
Exiſtence and Motion of Bodies. 


7. Some- | 
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= Sometimes for ſo much of either as 


we deſign by Meaſures taken from 


the Bulk or Motion of Bodies. 

3. They belong to all Beings. 

9, All the Parts of Extenſion, are Ex- 
tenſion; and all the Parts of Dura- 
tion, are Duration. 

10. Tbeir Parts inſeparable. 
11. Duration is as a Line, Expanſion 
as a Solid. 


12. Duration has never two Parts to- 


gether, Expanſion all together. 


C H A P. XVI. 
Of Number, 


SECT. 


1, Number, the ſimpleſt and moſt uni- 
verſal Idea, 

2. Its Modes made by Addition. 

3- Each Mode diſtinct. 

4+ Therefore Demonſtrations in Num- 
bers, the moſt preciſe. 

55 6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7. Why Children number not earlier, 
8. Number meaſures all Meaſurables. 


C H A P. XVII. 
0 Inſini * 
SECT. 4 7 9 


1. Infinity in its original Intention, at- 
tributed to Space, Duration, and 
Number. 

2, 3. How we come by the Idea of Infinity. 

4. Our Idea of Space boundleſs. 

5. And ſoof Duration. 

6. Why other Ideas are not capable of 
Infinity. | 

7. Difference between Infinity of Space, 
and Space infinite. 

8. We bave no Idea of infinite Space. 

9. Number affords us the cleareſt Idea 
of Infinity. 

10,11. Our different Conception of the In- 
finity of Number, Duration, and 


Expanſion. 
12. Infinite Diviſibility. 


i : 18 Te poſitive Idea of Infinite. 
15,16, T What is poſitive, what negative 
19. in our Idea of Infinite. 
20. Some think they have a poſitive Idea 
of Eternity, and not Space. 
21, Suppos*d poſitive Ideas of Infinity, 
Cauſeof Miſtakes. 
22. All theſe Ideas from Senſation and 
Reflection. 


Vol. I. 


C HA P. XVIII. 
Of other ſimple Modes. 


1, 2. Modes of Motion. 
3. Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Taſtes. 
7. Modes of Colours. 
8. Why ſome Modes bave, and others 
bave not Names. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 
SECT. | 
I, 2. Senſation, Remembrance, Contem- 
Þlation, &c. 
3. The various Attention of the Mind 
in Thinking. 
4. Hence probable that Thinking is the 
Action, not Eſſence of the Soul. 


HAF. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 
SECT. | 
1. Pleaſure and Pain ſimple Ideas. 
2, Good and Evil what. 
3. Our Paſſions mov d by Good and Evil. 
4. Love. ; 
5. Hatred, 
6. Deſire, 
7. Joy. : 
8. Sorrow. 
9. Hope. 
10. Fear. 
11, Deſpair, 
12, Anger. 
13. Envy. 
14. What Paſſions all Men haue. 
15,16, Pleaſure and Pain what. 
17. Shame . a 
18. The Inſtances to ſhew how our Ideas 
ef the Paſſion are got from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. 


CHAP. XXI. 


SEC T. 


I. This Idea bow got. 
2. Power active and paſſive. 
3. Power includes Relatives. 
4+ The cleareſt Idea of adtive Power, 
bad from Spirit. 
5. Will and Underſtanding,two Powers. 
6. Faculties. 
7. Whence the Ideas of Liberty and 
Neceſſity. 
8. Liberty what. 
9. Suppoſes Underſtanding and Will. 
10. Belongs not to Volition. 
a 


SECT. 


* 


11. Vo- 
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11, Voluntary oppos d to in voluntary, 


not to neceſſary. 
12, Liberty what. 
13. Neceſſity what, 
14-20. Liberty belongs not to the Will, 
21. But to the Agent or Man. | 
22-24. In reſpec of Willing, a Man is _ 
ree. 
25,26, N The Will determin'd by ſome- 
27. thing without it. 
28. Holition what. 
29. What determines the Will. 
30, Will and Deſire muſt not be con- 
founded. | 
31. Uneaſineſs determines the Will. 
32. Deſire is Vneaſineſs. 
33. The Vneaſineſs of Deſire determines 
the Will. | 
34. This the Spring of Aion, 
35. The greateſt poſitive Good deter- 
mines not the W ill, but Uncaſineſs. 
36, Becauſe the Removal of Uneaſneſs 
is the firſt ſtep to Happineſs, 
7. Becauſe Uneaſmneſs alone is preſent, 
38. Becauſe all who allow the Joys of Hea- 
ven poſſible, purſue them not. But a 
great Unea/ineſs is never neglected. 
29. Deſire accompanies all Uneaſineſs. 
40. The moſt preſſing Vneaſineſs natu- 
rally determines the Will. 
41. All deſire Happineſs, © 
42. Happineſs what. 8 
43. What Good is deſir'd, what not. 


44+ Why the greateſt Good is not always 


deſtr'd. | | | 

4.5, Why not being deſwd, it moves not 
the Will. N ; 

46, Due Conſideration raiſes Deſire. 

47. The Powey to ſuſpend the Proſecution 
of any Deſire, makes way for Con- 
ſideration. 8 

38. To be determin'd by dur own Tug. 
ment, is no Reſtraint to Liberty. 

49. The freeſk Agents are ſo'determin”d, 

50. A conſtant Determination to a Pur - 
ſuit of Happineſs, no Abridgment of 
Liberty. | 

51. The Neceſſity of purſuing true Hap- 
pineſs, the Foundation of. all Liberty. 

52. The Keaſon of it. 

53. Government of our Paſſions, the 
right Improvement of Liberty. 

54,55. How Men come to purſue different 
Courſes, e ee 

56. How Men come to chuſe ill. 

57. Firſt, From bodily Pains. Second- 
ly, From wrong Deſires ariſing from 
wrong Judgment. 

58,59. Our Judgment of preſent Good or 
Evil, always right. + 
60. From a wrong Judgment of what 


makes a neceſſary part of their Hap- 
pineſs. 


61,62, Amore particular Account of wrong 


Judgments. 
63. In comparing preſent and future. 


64,65. Cauſes of this, 


66. In conſidering Conſequences of Ar- 
tions. 8 


67. Cauſes of this. | 

68. Wrong fudg ment of what is ueceſ- 
ſary to our Happineſs. 

69, We can ehange the Agreeableneſs or 
Diſagreeableneſs in things. 


70,71, T Preference of Vice to Virtue, a 
72,73. manifeſt wrong Judgment. 


HAF. III. 
Of mixed Modes. 


SECT. 


i. Mixed Modes what. 

2. Made by the Mind. 

3. Sometimes got by the Exflication of 
their Names, 

4. The Name ties the Parts of the 
mixed Modes into one Idea. 

5. The Cauſe of making mixed Modes. 

6. Why Words in one Language have 
none anſwering in ansther. 

7. And Languages change. 

8. Mixed Modes, where they exiſt. 


9. How we. get the Jdeas, of mix d 
Modes. | 


10. Motion, Thinking, and Power, bave 


been moſt modify'd, 


x 11. Several Words ſeeming to ſigniſy 


Action, ſignify but the Effect. 


12. Mix'd Modes, made alſo of other 


Ideas. | 
HAP. 


O the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
er., e eee 


1. Ideas of Sulſtances how made. 
2. Our Idea of Subſtauce in general. 


3-+6, Of the ſorts of Subſtances. 


4. No clear Ideas of Subſtance in ge- 
neral. 

5. As clear an Idea of Spirit as Body. 

7. Powers a great part of our com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances. 

8. And why. 


9. Three ſorts of Ideas make our com- 
plex ones of Subſtances. 


10, 11. The now ſecondary Qualities of Bo- 


dies would diſappear, if we could 
diſcover the primary ones of ther 
minute Parts. 


12. Our Faculties of Diſcovery ſuited 
to our State. 


13. Conjecture about Spirits. 
14. Complex Ideas of Subſt ances. 
15. Idea 
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15. Idea of Spiritual Subſtances, as 
clear as of bodily Subſtances. 
16. No Idea of abſtract Subſtance. 
17. The Cobheſion of . ſolid Parts, and 
Impulſe, the primary Ideas of Body. 
18. Thinking and Motivity, the pri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. 
19-21, Spirits capable of Motion. 
22. Idea of Soul and Body compar d. 
223-27, Coheſion of ſolid Parts in Body, as 
bard to be conceiv d, as Thinking in 
a Soul. 
28,29, Communication of Motion by Im- 
pulſe,or by Thought equally intelligible, 
30. Ideas of Body and Spirit compar d. 
31. The Notion of Spirit involves no 
more difficulty in it than that of Body. 
32, We know nothing beyond our ſample 
Ideas. 
33- 35 Idea of God. 
No Ideas in our complex one of Spi- 
"bu but tboſe got from TRE or 
Reflection. 
37. Recapitulat ion. 


C H AP. XXIV. 
OF collective Ideas 7 ee, 


SECT. 
1. One Idea. 


2. Made by the Power of compoſ ang in - 


the Mind. 


3. All artificial things are colle@ive Ideas. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Rel abi.” 
MEN 
. Relation what. 


: Relations without correlative Terms, 
not eaſily perceivꝰd. 7 

3. Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms con- 
tain Relations. 


4. Relation different from tbe things 
related. 

5. Change of Relation may be without 
any Change in the Subject. 

6. Relation only betwiæt two things. 

7. All things capable of Relation, 

8. The Ideas of Relation clearer often 
than of the Subjects related, 

9. Relations all terminate in ſimple 
Ideas. | 

10. Terms leading the Mind beyond the 


Subject denominated, are e relative. 
11. Concluſi on. 


CH A P. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe of Effect, a doth Relati $ 
e f fe ud other Relations 
1. Whence their 144% got. 


2. Creation, Generation, mating Al- 
teration. | 


3, 4. Relations of Time, 
5. Relations of Place aud Extenſion. 
6, - Abſolute Terms often ſtand for Kela- 
tions. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


SECT. 


1. Mherein Identity conſiſts. 
2. Identity of Subſtances, Identity of 
Modes. 
3. Principium Individuationis. 
4. Identity of Vegetables. 
3 Identity of Animals, 
6. Identity of Man. 
7. Identity ſuited to the Idea. 
8. Same Man. 
9. Perſonal Identity. 
o. Conſciouſneſs makes perſonal Identity. 
1. Perſonal Identity in change of Sub- 
fi'ances. 
12. Whether in the change of thinking 
Subſtances. 
16, Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Perſon, 
17. Self depends on Conſciouſneſs. 
18, Object of Reward and Puniſhment, 
21. Difference between ani of Man 
and Perſon. . 
23. Conſcionſneſs alone makes ſelf. 
26. Perſon à forenſick Term. 


28, The difficulty from ill Ufe of Names, 
29. Continu'd Exiſtence makes Identity. 
CHAP. 2XY.UL 
Of other Relations. 
SHCT: HH: : 
1. Proportional. 
2, Natural. 
3. Inſtituted. 
4. Moral. 
5. Moral Good and Evil, 
6, Moral Rules. 
7. Lans. 
8. Divine Law, the Meaſure of Sin 
and Duty. 
9. Civil Law, the Meaſure of Crimes 
and Innocence. 


10,11, Philoſophical Law, the Meaſure of 
Virtue and Vice. 
12, Its Inforcements, 
and Diſcredit. 
13. Theſe three Laws, the Rules of mo- 
ral Good and Evil, 
14,15. Morality is the Relation of Actions 


| Commendation, 


to the Rs. 
16. The Denominat ions of AGions often 
miſlead us. 
17. Relations innumerable, 
18, All Relations terminate in ſimple 


Ideas, 
19. We 


19. We have ordinarily as clear (or 


clearer) Notion of the Relation, as 
of its Foundation. 
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may be inadequate; 


6, 7. Ideas of Subſtances, as refer d to 
real Eſſences, not adequate. 


20. The Notion of the Relation is the 8-11. Ideas of Subſtances, as Collections of 


ſame, whether the Rule any Ad ion is 
compar'd to, be true or falſe, 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of Clear and Diſtinit, Obſcure and 
Confuſed Ideas. 
SECT. 


1. Ideas, ſome clear and ſome diſtinct, 
others obſcure and confuſed. 
2. Clear and obſcure, explain d by Sight, 
3. Cauſes of Obſcurity. 
4. Diſtin@ and confuſed, what. 
5- Objedion, | 
6. Confuſion of Ideas, is in reference 
to their Names. 
7. Defaults which make Confuſion. 
Firſt, complex Ideas made up of too 
few ſample ones, 
8. Secondly, Or its ſample ones jum- 
bled diſorderly together. 
9. Thirdly, Or are mutable or unde- 
termin d. | 
10. Confuſion without reference to 

Names, bardly conceivabie. | 
11, Confuſion concerns always two Ideas. 
12, Cauſes of: Confuſion. 

13. Complex Ideas may be diſtin in 
one part, and confuſed in another. 
14. This, if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
ſion in our Arguings. 

15. Inſtances in Eternity. 
16,17. Diviſibility of Matter. 


CH A P. . 


Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 
SECT. 
1. Real Ideas are conformable to their 
Archetypes. | 
2. Simple Ideas all real. 
3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 


4. Mixed Modes made of conſiſtent 
Ideas, are real. | 
5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 

they agree with the Exiſtence of 


things, 
C HAP. XII. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas; 


SECT. 


I. Adequate Ideas are ſuch as per- 


fedly repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 


3, Modes are all adequate. | 
457 5+ Modes in reference to ſettled Names 


their Qualities, are all inadequate. 

12. Simple Ideas une, and adequate. 

13. Ideas of Subſtances are Luna, in- 
ade quate. 

14. Ideas of Modes and Relations are Ar- 


chetypes, and cannot but be adequate, 


C HAP. XXXIL 


Of true and falſe Ideas. 
SECT. 


1. Truth and Falſhood properly belongs 
to Propoſitions. 


2. Metaphyſical Truth contains a tacit 
Propoſition 


3. No Idea as an Appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe. 

4. Ideas refer'd to any thing, may be 
true or falſe. | 

5. Other Mens Ideas, real Exiſtence, 
and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, are what 
Men uſually refer their Ideas to. 

6-8. The Canſe of ſuch References. 

9. Simple Ideas may be falſe in refe- 
rence to others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo. 

10. Ideas of mix d Modes moſt liable 
to be falſe in this ſenſe. 

11. Or at leaſt to be thougbt falſe, 

12. And why. 

13. As refer'd to real Exiftences, none 
of our Ideas can be falſe, but thoſe 
of Subſtances. | 

14-16. Firſt, Simple Ideas in this ſenſe not 
falſe, and why. 15 

15. Tho one Man's Idea of Blue ſhould 
be different from another's. 

17, Secondly, Modes not falſe. 

18. Thirdly, Ideas of Subſtances, when 
falſe. 

19, Truth or Falſhood always ſuppoſes 
Affirmation or Negation. 

20, Ideas in themſelves neitber true nor 
falſe. [ 

21, But are falſe, Firſt, when judg'd 
agreeable to another Man's Idea 
without being ſo. 

22. Secondly, When judg'd to agree to 
real Exiſtence, when t 


bey do not. 
23. Thirdly, When judg'd adequate, 


without „ 

24. Fourthly, When judg'd to repreſent 
the real Eſſence. | 

25. Ideas when falſe. 

26. More properly to be calf'd right or 
wrong. 

27. Concluſion, 

| CHAP, 


La 
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C H A P. XXXIIL 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


SECT, 


1. Sometbing unreaſonable in moſt Men. 
2. Not wholly from Self-love. 

3. Nor from Education. 

4. A Degree of Madneſs. 

5. From a wrong Connection of Ideas. 


6. This Connection hom made. 
7, 8. Some Antipathies an Effect of it. 
9. A great Catiſe of Errors. 
10-12, Inſtances, 
13. Why Time cures ſome Diſorders in 
the Mind, which Reaſon cannot. 
14-16, Farther Inſtances of the Effects of 
the Aſſociation of Ide as. 
17. Its Influence on intellectual Habits. 
18. Obſervable in different Sects. 


——— 


BOOK III. 


OE EEE 


Of Words. 


CHA EF, 


Of Words or Language in general, 
SECT: 
1. Man fitted to form articulate Sounds. 
2. To make them Signs of Ideas. 
3, 4. To make general Signs, 
5. Words ultimately deriv'd from ſuch 
as ſignify ſenſible Ideas. 
6. Diſtribution. 


CHAP. U. 


Of the Signification of Words. 
SECT. 

1. Words are ſenſible Signs neceſſary 

for Communication. 
2, 3. Words are the ſenſible Signs of his 

Ideas who uſes them. 

4. Words often ſecretly refer d, Firſt, 
to the Ideas in other Mens Minds, 

5. Secondly, To the Reality of things. 

6. Words by Uſe readily excite Ideas. 

7. Words often uſed without Significa- 


tion. 
8. Their Signification perfectly arbi- 
trary. 
CHAN III. 


| Of general Terms. 
SECT. 
1, The greateſt part of Words general. 
2, For every particular thing to have a 
Name, is impoſſible. 
3, 4. And uſeleſs. 
5. What things have proper Names. 
6-3, How general Words are made. 
9. General Natures are nothing but 
abſtrad Ideas. 
10. Why the Genus is ordinarily made 
uſe of in Definitions. 
11. = NN and Univerſal are Crea- 
ol. . 


tures of the Underſtanding. 

12, Abſtra Ideas are the Eſſences of 
the Genera and Species. 

13. They are the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, but have their Foun- 
dation in the Similitude of things. 

14. Each diſtin abſtrac Idea, is a 
diſtintt Eſſence, | 

15. Real and nominal Eſſence. 

16, Conſtant Connection between the 
Name and nominal Eſſence. 

17, Suppoſition, that Species are diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their real Eſſences, uſeleſs. 

18. Real and nominal Eſſence, the ſame 
in ſimple Ideas and Modes, different 
in Subſtances. 

19. „ — ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible. 

20. Recapitulation, 


. 


Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 
SECT. 72 
1. Names of fample Ideas, Modes, and 
Subſtances, have each ſometbing pe- 
culiar. 
2. Firſt, Names of ſimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Exiſtence, 
3. Secondly, Names of ſample Ideas 
and Modes, ſignify always both real 
and nominal Eſſence. 
4+ Thirdly Names of ſimple Ideas un- 
definable. | | 
5- If all were definable, *twould be 4 
Proceſs in infinitum. 
6, What a Definition 15. 
7. Simple Ideas, why undefinable, 
8, 9. Inſtances, Motion, 


10. Light. 
11. Simple Ideas why undefinable, far- 
ther ex plain d. 
f | 12713. 
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12,13. The contrary ſhew'd in complex I- 
de as, by Inſtances of a Statue and 
Rainbow. 

14. The Names of complex Ideas, when 
to be made intelligible by Words. 

15. Fourthly, Names of ſimple Ideas 
leaſt doubtful. 

16. Fiſthly, Simple Ideas have few 
Aſcents in linea prædicamentali. 

17. Sixthly, Names of ſample Ideas 
ſtand for Ideas not at all arbitrary. 


CH AF: Fo 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and 


Relations. 

SECT. 

1. They ſt and for abſtract Ideas, as 
other general Names. 

2, Firſt, The Ideas thy ſtand for, are 

made by the Underſtanding, 

3. Secondly, Made arbitrarily, and 
without Patterns, 

4. How this is done. 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the Idea 
is often before the Exiſtence, 

6. Inſtances, Murder, Inceſt, Stabbing, 

7. But ftill ſul ſer vient to the End of 
Language, 

8. Whereof the intranſlatable Words of 
divers Languages are a Proof. 

9. This ſhews Species to be made for 
Communication. 

10,11. In mixed Modes, tis the Name 
that tics the Combination together, 
and makes it a Species. 

12. For the Originals of mix'd Modes, 
we look no farther than the Mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the Work- 
manſhip of the Underſtanding. 


13. Their being made by the Underſtand- 


ing without Patterns, ſhews the rea- 
ſon nhy they are ſo compounded, 

14. Names of mix d Modes ſi and al- 
ways for their real Eſſences, 

15. Why their Names are uſually got 
before their Ideas. 


7, 8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the Spe- 


cies, 

9. Not the real Eſſence which we know 
Not. 

10, Not ſubſtantial Forms which we 
know leſs. 

11. That the nominal Eſſence is that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, far- 
ther evident from Spirits. 

12. Whereof there are probably num- 
berleſs Species. 

13, The nominal Eſſence that of the 
Species, prov'd from Water and Ice. 


14-18. Difficulties againſt a certain Num- 


ber of real Eſſences, 

19. Our nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, 
not perfect Collections of Properties. 

21. But ſuch a Colle ion as our Name 
ſtands for. 

22, Our abſtract Ideas are to us the 
Meaſures of Species : Inſtances in 
that of Man. 

23. Species not diſtinguiſh'd by Genera- 
tion. 

24, Not by ſubſtantial Forms. 

25. The ſpecifick Eſſences are made by 
the Mind, 

26. Therefore ery various and uncertain. 

27. But not ſo arbitrarily as mix'd 
Modes, 

28. Tho very imperfect. 

29. Which yet ſerves for common Con- 
verſe, 

30. But makes ſeveral Eſſences ſigni- 
5d by the ſame Name. 

31, The more general our Ideas are, the 
more incompleat and partial they are. 

32, This all accommodated to the End of 
Speech, 

33. Inſtance in Caſſuaries. 

34. Men make the Species; inſtance, 
Gold. 5 

35. Tho Nature make tbe Similitude. 

36, And continues it in the Races of 
things, 

37. Each abſtract Idea ts an Eſſence. 


38, Genera and Species, in order to 
16. Reaſon of my being ſo large on this naming ; inſtance, Watch, 
Subject, 39. Species of artificial things, leſs con- 
fuſed tban natural. 
CHAP. VI. 40. Artificial things of diſtinct Species. 
41. Subſtances alone have proper Names. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 42. Difficulty to treat of Words with 
SECT. Words. 


1. The common Names of Subſtances 43,44 Inſtance of mix d Modes in Ki- 
ſtand for ſorts. neah and Niouph. 
2, The Eſſence of each ſort, is the ab- 45,46. Inſtance of Subſtances in Zahab. 


ſtract Idea. 47. Their Ideas perfect, and therefore 
3. Tbe nominal and veal Eſſence dif- Various, F 
ferent, 48. Therefore to fix their Species, a real 
4-6. Nothing eſſential ro Individuals. Eſſence is ſuppos d. 


49. mich 
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49. Which Suppoſition is of no uſe. 
50. Concluſion. 


E 


Of Particles. 
SECT. 

1. Particles connect Parts, or whole 
Sentences togetber, 

2. In them conſiſts the Art of well 
ſpeaking. | | 

3, 4. They ſhew what Relation the Mind 

gives to its own Thoughts, 

5. Inſtance in But. 

6. This matter but lightly touch'd bere. 


CHAP: 


Of Abſtract and Concrete Terms. 
SECT. 
1. Abſtract Terms not predicable one of 
another, and why, | 
2, Tho ſhew the difference of our Ideas. 


CH AF. 1A. 


Of the Imperfettion of Words. 
SECI-. 

1. Words are uſed for recording and 
communicating our Thoughts. 

2. Any Words will ſerve for recording. 

3. Communication by Words, Civil or 
Philoſophical. 

4. The Imperfection of Words, is the 
Doubtfulneſs of their Signification. 

5, Cauſes of their Imperfection. 

6. The Names of mix'd Modes doubt- 
ful Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, are ſo complex. 

7. Sccondly, Becauſe they have no Stan- 
dards. 


 - 8. Projriety not a ſufficient Remedy. 


2 * . 


wy 


9. The way of learning theſe Names, 
contributes alſo to their Doubtfulneſs, 

10. Hence unavoidable Obſcurity in an- 
tient Authors, 

12. Names of Subſtances refer d, Firſt, 
to real Eſſences that cannot be known, 

13z14- Sccondly, To co-exiſting Qualities, 
witch are known but imperfectly. 

15. With this Imperfection they may 
ſerve for Civil, but not well for Phi- 
loſophical Vſe, _ 

16, Inſtance, Liquor of Nerves, 

17. Inſtance, Gold. 


44 

18. The Names of ſimple Ideas the leaſt 
2 doubt ful. 
I9. And next to them ſimple Modes. 
20. The mot doubtful, are the Names 


of very compounded mixed Modes 
and Subſtances. 


21. May this Imperfection charg'd upon 
IWords. 

22,23. This ſhould teach us Moderation, in 

impoſing our own Senſe of old Authors. 


CHA FP: X 


Of the Abuſe of Words. 
SECT. 
1. Abuſe of Words. 
2, 3. Fir#t, Words without any, or with- 
out clear Ideas. | 
4. Occaſion d by learning Names be- 
fore the Ideas they belong to. 
5. —y Unſteddy Application of 
them. 
6. Thirdly, Affected Obſcurity Ly wrong 
Application. 
7. Logick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this, 
8. Calling it Subtilty. 


9. This Learning very little benefits 
Society. 


10. But deſtroys the Inſtruments of 


Knowledg and Communication. 

11. As uſeful as to confound the Sound 
of the Letters. 

12, This Art has perplex d Religion 
and Juſtice, 

13. And ought not to paſs for Learning. 

14. Fourthly, Taking them for things, 

15. Inſtance in Matter, 

16, Ihis makes Errors laſting. 

17. Fifthly, Setting them for what they 
cannot ſigniſy. 

18. V. g. putting them for the real Eſ- 
ſences of Subſt ances. 

19. Hence we think every Change of our 
Idea in Subſtances, not to change the 
Species. ; 

20. The Cauſe of this Abuſe, a Suppo- 
ſation of Nature's working always 
regularly, 

21. This Abuſe contains two falſe Sup- 
poſations, 

22, Sixthly, A Suppoſation, that Words 
have a certain and evident Signiſi- 
cation, 

23. The Ends of Language: Fir#t, To 
convey our Ideas. 

24. Secondly, To do it with Duickneſs. 

25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the 
Knowledg of things, 

26-31. How Mens words fail in all theſe, 

32. How in Subſtances. —. 

33. How in Modes and Relations. 

34, Seventhly, Figurative Speech alſo an 
Abuſe of Language. 


CHAP. 


XX111 


xxiv 
HA Xt. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Im 
perfections and Abuſes. 
SECT, | 
1. They are worth ſecking. 
2. Are not caſy. 
3. But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
4. Miſuſe of Words, the Cauſe of 
great Errors. 
5. Ohſtinacy. 
6. And Wrangling. 
7. Inſtance, Bat and Bird. 
8. Firſt Remedy, to uſe no Mord with- 
out an Idea. 
9. Secondly, To have diſtin Ideas an- 
ne d to them in Modes. 
10. And diſtin® and conformable in 
Subſtances. 
11, Thirdly, Propriety. 
12, Fourtbly, To make known their 
Meaning. 
13. And that three ways. 
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14. Firſt, In ſample Ideas by ſynoni- 
mous Terms or Shewing. 

15. Secondly in mix d Modes by Defi- 

nition. 

16. Morality capable of Demonſtration. 


17. Definitions can make moral Diſ- 
courſes clear. 


18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, In Subſtances, by  ſhewing 
and defining. 

20,21. Ideas of the leading Qualities of 

Subſtances, are beſt got by ſhewing. 

22. The Ideas of their Powers hegt by 
Definition, 

23. A RefieFion on the Knowledg of 
Spirits, 

24. Ideas alſo of Subſtances muſt be 
conformable to things. 

25. Not eaſy to be made ſo. 

26. Fiſthly, By Conſtancy in their Sig- 
niſication. 

27. When the Variation is to be ex- 
plain'd. 


BOOK LY. 
Of Knowleds and Opinion. 


CHAPEL 


Of Kyowledg in general. 
SECT-. 


1. Our Knowledg converſant about our 
Ideas. 


2. Knowledg is the Perception of the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of two 


Ideas. 
3. This Agreement fourfold. 
4. Firſt, Of Identity or Diverſity. 
q. Secondly, Relation. 
6. Thirdly, Of Co-exiſtence. 
7. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence. 
8. Knowledg actual or babitual. 
9. Habitual Knowledg twofold. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Degrees of our Rnomledg. 
SECT: 5: 

1. Intuitive. 

2, Demonſtrative. 

3. Depends on Proofs. 

4+ But not ſo eaſy. 

5. Not without precedent Doubt. 

6, Not ſo clear, 

7. Each Step muſt bave intuitive Evi- 
dence. 

8. Hence the Miſtake ex 


ræcognitis 
& præconceſſis. i 


9. Demonſtration not limited to Quan- 
tity. 
10-13, Why it bas been ſo thought. 


14. Senſitive Knowledg of particular 
Exiſtence. | 


15. Knowledg not always clear, where 
tbe Ideas are ſo, 


CHA FP. HL 


Of the Extent of Human Kyowledg. 
SECT. 


1. Fir, No farther than we have Ideas. 

2. Secondly, No farther than we can per- 
cerve the Agreement or Diſagreement. 

3. Thirdly, Intuitive Knowledg ex- 
tends it ſelf not to all the Relations 
of all our Ideas. 


4. Ts Nor demonſtrative K now- 
leag. 
5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledg nar- 
rower than either. 
6, Sixthly, Our Knowleds therefore 
narrower than our Ideas, 
7. How far our Knowledg reaches. 
8. Firft, Our Knowleds of Identity 
and Diverſity, as far as our Ideas. 
9. Secondly, Of Co-exiſtence a very 
little way. ; | 
10. Becauſe the Connection between moſt 
fample Ideas is unknown, 
| 11, Eſpe- 


CW © 
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11. Eſpecially of ſecondary Qualities. 


12-14. And farther, becauſe all Connection 
between any ſecondary and primary 
Qualities is undiſcoverable. | 

5. Of Repugnancy to co- eæiſt larger. 

16. Of the Co-exiſtence of Powers a very 
little way. 

17. Of the Spirits yet narrower.. 

18. Thirdly, Of other Relations, it 5 
not eaſy to ſay bow far. Morality 
capable of Demonſtration. | 

19. Two Things bave made moral Ideas 
thought uncapable of Demonſtration. 
Their Complexedneſs and want of 
ſenſible Repreſentations. 

20, Remedies of thoſe Difficulties, 

21. Fourthly, Of real Exiſtence, we 
have an intuitive Knowledg of our 
own, demonſtrative of God's, ſen- 
ſible of ſome few other things. 

22, Our Ignorance great. 

23. Firſt, One Cauſe of its want of 
Ideas, either ſuch as we have no 
Conception of, or ſuch as particular- 
ly we have not, 

24. Becauſe of their Remoteneſs, or, 

25. Becauſe of their Minuteneſs. 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies. 

27. Much leſs of Spirits, 

28. Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable 
Connection between Ideas we have. 

29. Inſtances. | 


30. Thirdly, Want of tracing our Ideas. 


31, Extent in reſped of Univerſality. 


CHA P. IV. 


Of the Reality of our Knowled : 
My rack 85 


1. OtjeGion, Knowledg placed in Ideas, 


may be all bare Viſion. 


2, 3. Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ideas agree 


with Things, 
4. At, Firſt, All ſample Ideas do. 


* 


6. Hence the Reality of mathematical 


Knowledg. 
7. And of moral. 


8. Exiſtence not requir'd to make it real. 
9. Nor will it be leſs true or certain, 
biecauſe moral Ideas are of our: own 


making and naming. 


10. Miſ-naming diſturbs not the Cer- 


tainty of the Knowledg.' 


11. Ideas of Subſtances have their Ar- 


cbetypes without us. 
12. So far as they agree 


is real. 


13. In our Inquiries about Subſtances, we 
muſt conſider Ideas, and not confine 


: 


Vol. l. 


8 by 
* 


5+ Secondly, All complex Ideas excepted. 


with thoſe, ſo 
far our Knowledg concerning them 


our Thoughts to Names or Species 
ſuppoſed ſet out by Names. 


14-17. Oljection againſt a Changeling be- 


ing ſomething between Man and 
Beaſt, anſwer d. 
18. Recapitulat ion. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Truth in general, 


1. What Truth is. 

2. A right joining, or ſeparating of 
Signs; i,. e. Ideas or Words. 

3. Which make mental or verbal Pro- 
poſitions. 

4. Mental Propoſitions are very bard 
to be treated of. 

5. Being notbing but the joining, or ſe- 
parating Ideas without Words. 

6. When mental Propoſitions contain 
real Truth, and when verbal. 

7, Objettion againſt verbal Truth, that 
it may be thus all chimerical, 

8, Anſwered, real Truth is about Ideas 
agreeing to Things. 

9. Falſhood is the joining of Names 
otherwiſe than their Ideas agree. 

10. General Propoſitions to be treated of 
more at large. 

11. Moral and metaphyſical Truth. 


CH AP. VL 


SECT. 


Of univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth 


and Certainty. 


SECT. | 


5 | eating of Words, neceſſary to 
Knowledg, Src: 


2. General Truths hardly to be under- 


ſtood, but in verbal Propoſitions. 

3. Certainty two-fold, of Truth, and 
of Knowledg. 

4. No Propoſition can be known to be 
true, where the Eſſence of each Spe- 
cies mention'd, is not known. 

5. This more particularly concerns Sub- 

ances. | 

6. The Truth of few univerſal Propo- 
ſitlons concerning Subſtances, is to be 
known, ö f 

7. Becauſe Co- exiſtence of Ideas in few 

Caſes to be known. EY 


8, 9. Inſtance in Gold. 


10. As far as any ſuch Co- exiſtence can 
be known, ſo far univerſal Propo- 
fitions may be certain. But this will 

420 but a little way, becauſe, 

11,12. The Qualities which make our com- 

plex Ideas of Subſtances, depend 
moſtly on external, remote, and un- 
perceiv d Cauſe. 

5 | avg 


13. Judg- 


XXY 
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13. Judgment may reach farther, but 
that is not Knowledg. 

14. What is requiſite * our Knowledg 
of Subſtances. 

15. Whilſt our Ideas of Subſtances con- 
tain not their real Conſtitutions, we 
can make but few general certain 
Propoſitions concerning them, 

16, Wherein lies the general Certainty 
of Propoſitions. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Maxims. 
SECT, 


1. They are ſelf-evident. 

2. Wherein that Self-evidence conſiſts. 

3. Self. evidence not peculiar to receiv'd 
Axioms. 

4. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, 
all Propoſitions are equally ſelf. evi- 
dent. 

5. Secondly, In Co- exiſtence we have 
few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

6. TDs In other Relations we may 

ave. 


7: Fourtbly, Concerning real Exiſtence, 
we bave none. 

8. Theſe Axioms do not much influence 
our other Knowledg. 


9, 10. Becauſe they are not the Truths the 
firſt known, 


11. en Uſe theſe general Maxim. 
ave. | 7 

12, Maxim, if care be not taken in the 
Uſe of Words, may prove Contra- 
dictions. 

1 3. Inſtance in Vacuum. 


14. They. prove not the Exiſtence of 
things without us. 
15. Their Application 

complex Ideas. 
16-18. Inſtance in Man. 
19. Little Uſe of theſe Maxims in Proofs 
where we baue clear and diſtind Ideas. 


20. Their Uſe dangerous, where our I- 
deas are confuſed. 


Of trifling Propoſitions. 
SECT. en Prep 


dangerous about 


ws 1. Some Propaſitions bring no Increaſe 


to our Knowledg. 
2, 3. As, Firſt, Identical Propoſitions. 
4. Secondly, When a part of any com- 
plex Idea is predicated of the whole. 
5. Fu, Ab of the Definution of the de. 


6. Inſtance, Man and Paley. 


7. For this teaches but the Signification 


of Words. 
8. But no real Knowledg, 
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9. General Propoſitions concerning Sub- 

ſtances, are often trifling. | 

10. And wby. 

11. Thirdly, Uſing Words variouſly, i 
trifling with them. 

12. Marks of verbal Propoſitions. Firſt, 
Predication in abſtract. 

13. Secondly, A part of the Definition 
predicated of any Term. 


CH A P. IX. 


Of our Rnowledg of Exiſtence. 
SECT, 


1. General certain Propoſitions concern 
not Exiſtence. 
2. A threefold Knowledg of Exiſtence. 


3, Our Knowledg of our own Exiſtence, 
is intuitive. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Exiſtence of 4 G OD. 
SECT. 
1. We are capable of knowing certain- 
ly, that there is a GOD. | 

2. Man znoms, that be bimſelf is. 

3. He knows alſo, that nothing can- 
not produce a Being, therefore ſome- 
thing Eternal, 

4. That eternal Being muſt be mot 
powerful. 

5. And moſt knowing. 

6, And * G OD, 

Our Idea of a mo## eF Bein 

Z not the ſole Proof of 308 D. * 

8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two forts of Beings, Cogitative 
and Incogitati ve. 
10. Incogitative Being canuot produce a 
Csagitative. 

11,12 Therefore there bas been an eternal 
Wiſdom. 

13. Whether material or no. 

14. Not material, Firſt, becauſe every 
Particle of Matter is not cogitative. 

15. Secondly, One Particle alone of 
Matter, cannot be cogitative. 
16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of ineogitative 
Matter, cannot be copitative. 
17. Whether in Motion, or at Reft. 
18,19. Matter not co-eternal with an eter- 


nal Mind. 
CHAP. XI. 
Of the Kyowledg of the Exiſtence of 
| other Things. 
SECT 


1+ 1s to be bad only by Senſation. 
2, Inftance, Whiteneſs of this Paper. 
3+ This, tho not ſo certain as Demon- 
ſtration, yet may be call d Knowledg, 
and proves the Exiflence of things 


without us, | 4. Firſt, 


1 
| 
* 
4 


SECT. 


The Contents. 


4. Firſt, Becauſe we cannot have them 
but by the Inlet of the Senſes. 

5. Becauſe an Idea from actual Senſa- 
tion, and another from Memory, are 
very diſtin( Perceptions. 

6, Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 
accompanies actual Senſation, ac- 
companies not the returning of thoſe 
Ideas without the external Objects. 

7, Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt one ano- 
ther's Teſtimony of the Exiſtence of 
outward things. 

8. This Certainty is as great as our 
Condition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther than actual 
Senſation. f 

10. Folly to expect Demonſtration in eve- 


ry thing. 


11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by Memory. , 


12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not know- 
able, 

13. Particular Propoſitions concerning 
Exiſtence, are knowable. | 
14+ And general Propoſitions concerning 

abſtra Ideas. 


CHAP. XII. 


| Of the Improvement of our Kyow« 


ledg. 


1. Knowledg is not from Maxims. 

2. The Occaſion of that Opinion. 

3. But from the comparing clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, 

4+ Dangerous to «build upon precarious 
Principles. 

5. This no certain way to Truth. 


6, But to compare clear compleat Ideas 


under ſteddy Names. 7 

7. The true Method of advancing 
Knowleag, is by conſidering our ab- 
ſtract Ideas. 

8. By which, Morality alſo may 
made clearer. | | 

9. But Knowledg of Bodies is to be 
improved only by Experience. 

10, This may procure us Convenience, 
not Science. be 


11. Weare fitted for moral Knowledg, 


and natural Improvements. 


12, But muſt beware of Hypotheſes and 
wrong Principle. 

13. The 2 of Hypotheſes. 

14. Clear and diſt intt tk 
Names, and the finding of thoſe 
which their Agreement or  Dif- 
agreement, are the ways to exlarge 

Our Knowleds, 

15. Mathematics an Inſtanct' of it. 


: * i 
\ 7 


SECT. 


as with ſettled 


6. The concurrent. E 


C HAP. XIII. 


Some other Conſiderations concerning 


our K powleag:; 


1. Our Knowledg partly weteſſary, 
partly voluntary. | 

2, The Application voluntary; but we 
know as things are, not as we pleaſe. 

3. Inſtances in Number. | 


CH A P. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


1. Our Knowledg being (hort, we want 
ſomething elſe. 

2, What Uſe to be made of this twi- 
light Eſtate. 

3. Judgment ſupplies the want of 
Knowledg. 

4. Judgment is the preſuming Things 
to be ſo, without perceiving it. 


CH AP. XV. 
Of Probability. 
SECT. ITE 


1. Probability is the Appearance of A- 
greement upon fallible Proqfs. 

2. It is to ſupply the want of Knowledg. 

3. Being that which makes us preſume 
Things to be true, before we know 
them to be ſo. 

4. The Grounds of Probability are two; 
Conformity with our own Experience, 

or the Teſtimony of others Experience. 

5. In tbis all the Agreements, pro and 
con, ought. to be examined, before 

we come to a Judgment. 
6. They being capable of great Variety. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 
1. Our Aſſent ought to be regulated b 
the Grounds of eral. 4 
2. Theſe: cannot always be all actually 
in view, and then we muſt content 
our ſelves with the Remembrance 
that we once ſaw c for ſuch a 
Degree of Aſſent. | 
j 


SECT. 


3. The ill Conſequence of this, if our 
ormer Judgment were not rightly 

. 4 LA 

4 . The right Uſe of it, is mutual Cha- 
rity and Forbearance, 

5. Probability is either of Matter of 

Fact or Speculation.  _ 

The xperience of all 
other Men with ours, produces A(ſu- 
rance approaching to Knowledg. 

7. Unqueſtionable Teſtimony and Expe- 
rience for the moſt part produce Con- 


XXvii 


XXVIII 


8. Fair Teftimony, and the Nature of the 
thing indifferent, produces alſo confi- 
dent Belief. 
9. Experience and T eftimonies claſhing, in- 
finitely vary the Degrees of Probability. 
10. Traditional T eftimonies, the farther re- 
mov d, the leſs their Proof. 
11. Tet Hiftory is of great uſe. 
12, In things which Senſe cannot diſcover, 
Analogy is the great Rule vf Probability. 
13. One Caſe where contrary Experience 
leſſens not the Teſtimony. 
14. The bare Teſtimony of Revelation is 
the higheft Certainty. © 


\ 


CHA P. XVIL 
Of Rea ſon. 
SECT. * 


I. Various Significations of the word Rea- 


on. 
2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts.” 
3. Its four parts. 
4. Syllogiſm not the great Inſtrument of 
Reaſon, 6 
5. Helps little in Demonſtration, leſs in 
Probability. 
6. Serves not to increaſe our Knowleadg, 
but fence with it. | 
7. Other Hs Bonde be ſought. 
8. We reaſon about Particulars. 
9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of Ideas. 
10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and im- 
perfect Ideas. 
11. Thirdly, For want of intermediate J- 
eas, 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong Principles, 
13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful Terms. 
14. Our bigheft Degree of Knowleag is in- 
tuitive without reaſoning. 
15. The next is Demonſtration by reaſoning. 
16, To ſupply the Narrowneſs of this, we 
have nothing but Judgment upon proba- 
ble Reaſoning, _ | 
17. Intuition, Demonſtration, Judgment. 
18. Conſequences of Words, and Conſequen- 
ces of. Ideas, 
Ig. Fo ſorts of Arguments: Firſt, Ad 
Verecundiam. | | 
20. Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. 
21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 
22, Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 
23. Above, contrary, and according to Reaſon. 
24. Reaſon and Faith not oppoſite. 


ITT 
- 


SECT. 2 „ N 
1. Neceſſary to know their Boundaries. 
2. Fait rad 

tinguiſo t. 
wn No new ſimple Idea can be convey d by 
traditional Revelation. 
4. Traditional Revelation may male us 
know. Propoſitions knowable alſo by Rea- 
fon, but not with the . ſame Certainty 
+ that Reaſon doth. ay 
J. Revelation cannot he admitted again#t 
© the clear Evidence of Reaſon. 


and Reaſon what, as contra: diſ— 


The Contents. 


6. Traditional Revelation much leſs, 
Things above Reaſon. 


to Reaſon, if reveal d 
are Matter of Faith. ue, 


9. Revelation, in Matters where Nr 
cannot judg, or but probably, ought to be 
hearken d to. | oy 

10. In Matters where Reaſon can afford cer- 
tain Knowledg,that is to be hearken'd to. 
11. If the Boundaries be not ſet between 
Faith and Reaſon, no Enthufiaſm, or 
E xtravagancy in Religion, can be con- 


tradicted. 


C HAP. XIX. 
| Of Enthuſia ſim. 
SECT. 4 fun: 


1. Love of Truth neceſſary. 
2. A Forwaraneſs to diftate, whence. 
3. Force of. Enthuſiaſm, | 
4. _ and Revelation. 
5- Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 
6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. | 
8, 9. 2c: miſtaken for ſeeing and 
eeling. | 
10. 2 m how to be diſcover d. 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evidence, that the 
Propoſition is from GOD. 
12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſion, no Proof that 
any Propoſition is from GO D. 
13. Light in the Mind, what. 
14. Revelation muFt be judg d by Reaſon, 
15. Belief no Proof of Revelation, 


Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 
SECT. | | 
1. Cauſes of Error. 
2. Firſt, Want of Proofs. 
3. Obj. What ſhall become of thoſe who 
want them, anſwer d. 
4. People hinder'd from Inquiry. 
5. Secondly, Want of Skill to uſe them. 
6. Thirdly, Want of Will to uſe them. 
7. Fourthly,, Wrong Meaſures of Proba- 
bility; whereof, - 
8-10. Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions taken for 
Principles, w 
11. Secondly, Receiv'd Hypotheſis. 
12. Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions, 
13. The Means of evading Probabilities, 
Iſt, S#ppos'd Fallacy. 
14. '2dly, Suppos'd Arguments for the con- 


trary. 
15. What Probabilities determine the Aſſent. 

© 16, Where it is in our. power to ſuſpend it. 
17. Fourthly, Authority, . 


Or not contr 


18. Men not in ſo many Errors as is ima. 


r 
Diviſion of the Sciences. 
e 1. Three ms STR - 0 * 
3. Secondly, Practica. 


4. Thirdh, Sn 
5. This is the firſt Diviſion of the Object. 
of Knowleag, £ 
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Human Underſtanding. 


BOOKEL HEI. 
Introduction. 


of ſenſible Beings, and gives him all the Advantage an 
Dominion which he has over them; it is certainly a Sub- 
ect, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire 
into. The Underſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt it makes 
us ſee, and perceive all other Things, takes no notice of it 


® ſelf: And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and make it its own 
Object. But whatever be the Difficulties that lie in the way of this Enquiry ; 


# whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to cur ſelves; ſure I am, 
that all the Light we can let in upon our own Minds 


can make with our own Underſtandings, will not o 


5 ll the Acquaintance we 


| [ y be very pleaſant, but 
bring us great advantage, in directing our Thoughts in the ſearch of other 


* . 
= Things. 


§. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe to enquire into the Original, Cer- 


tainty, and Extent of Human Knowledg ; together, with the Grounds and 


Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſſent : I ſhall not at preſent meddle with the 


+ Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind, or trouble my ſelf to examine, wherein its 


Eſſence confiſts, or by what Motions of our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bo- 
dies, we come to have any Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Un- 
derſtandings; and whether thoſe Idea, do in their Formation, any, or all of- 


them, depend on Matter or no. Theſe are Speculations, which however cu- 
rious and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my way, in the Deſign I 
am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning 


Faculties of a Man, as they are employ'd about the Objects, which they have to 


8 


5 yet aſſerted ſomewhere 
8 Chat ſhall take a view of the Opinions of Ma 


do with: And I ſhalt imagine I have not wholly miſ-employ'd my ſelf in the 


11 Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this hiſtorical, plain Method, I 


can give any account of the Ways, whereby our Underſtandings come to at- 


2X tain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the 
= Certainty of our Knowledg, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions which are to 


be found amongſt Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradictory; and 


or other with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he 


nkind, obſerve their Oppoſition, 
he Fondneſs and Devotion wherewith they are 


3 wherewith they are maintain'd; may 
. =” Reaſon to ſuſpeR, that either there is no ſach thing as Truth at 


B all; 


and at the fame time conſider t 


liNC E it is the Underſtanding that ſets Man above the reſt 2 — inte 
2 0 ing, pleaſant 
and uſeful. 


2 


Method. 


Uſeful to know 
the extent of 
our Comprehen- 
ſion, 


Our Capacity 
ſuited to our 
State and Con- 
cerns. 


Introduction. Book L 


all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Knowledg 
of it. 


F. 3. It is therefore worth while to ſearch out the Bounds between Opinion 


and Knowledg; and examine by what Meaſures, in things whereof we have 


no certain Knowledg, we ought to regulate our Aſſent, and moderate our Per- 
ſuaſions. In order whereunto, I ſhall-purſue this following Method. 

Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, or whatever 
elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf 
he has in his Mind; and the ways whereby the Underſtanding comes to be fur. 
niſh'd with them, 

Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, what Knowledgethe Underſtanding hath by 
thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 

Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of Faith or 
Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent which we give to any Propoſition as true, 
of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain Knowledg : And here we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſſert. 

8. 4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underſtanding, I can diſcover 
the Powers thereof; how far they reach, to what things they are in any de- 
gree proportionate, and where they fail us; I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe to pre- 
vail with the buſy Mind of Man, to be more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to ſtop, when it is at the utmoſt extent of its 


Tether; and to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon 


Examination, are found to be beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould 
not then perhaps be ſo forward, out of an affectation of an univerſal Knowledge 
to raiſe Queſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, 
to which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we cannot frame in 
our Minds any clear or diſtin& Perceptions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too 
often happen'd) we have not any Notions at all. If we can find out, how far 
the Underſtanding can extend its view; how far it has Faculties to attain Cer- 
tainty; and in what Caſes it can only judgzand gueſs, we may learn to content 
our ſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. | : 

8. 5- For tho the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings comes exceeding ſhort 
of the vaſt extent of Things, yet we ſhall have cauſe enough to magnify the 
bountiful Author of our Being, for. that Portion and Degree of Knowledgehe 
has beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our Man- 
ſion. Men have reaſon to be well ſatisfy'd with what God hath thought fit for 
them, ſince he has given them (as St. Peter ſays) cala wes Cal j ed , 
whatſoever is neceſlary for the Conveniencies of Life, and Information of Ver- 


tue; and has put within the reach of their Diſcovery, the comfortable Provi- 


ſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever their 
Knowledg may come of an univerſal or perfect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, 
it yet ſecures their great Concernments, that they. have Light enough to lead 
them to the Knowledg of their Maker, and the ſight of their own Duties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ their Hands 
with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they will not boldly quarrel with 
their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſſings their Hands are fill'd 
with, becaule they are not big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have 
much reaſon to complain of the narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but employ 
them about what may be of uſe to us; for of that they are very capable: And 
it will be an unpardonable, as well as childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the 
Advantages of our Knowledg, and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which 
it was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of the. reach of 


it. It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward Servant, who would not at- 


tend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine. 
The Candle that is ſet up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The 
Diſcoveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisty us: And we ſhall then uſe 
our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Objects in that Way and Pro- 
portion, that they are ſuited to our Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds they 
are capable of being propos'd to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperatel7ß 
require Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where n only is to be 
had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. If we wall di 
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5 believe every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things; we ſhall 

do . as Wiley as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but ſit ſtill and pe- 
1 riſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 
e S8. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall the better know what to un- iron a f 
— dertake with hopes of Succeſs : And when we have well ſurvey'd the Powers 3 7 1 | 

our own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, we ticiſm and Idle« * 
r ' ſhall not be inclin'd either to ſit ſtill, and not ſet our Thoughts on work at all, w/c. 
f in deſpair of knowing any thing; nor on the other ſide, queſtion every thing, 
3 and diſclaim all Knowledg, becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. Tis 

of great uſe to the Sailor to know the length of his Line, tho he cannot with 

7 it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. Tis well he knows that it is long enough 

to reach the Bottom, at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and 
Cr caution him againſt running upon Shoals that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs here 
„ is not to know all Things, but thoſe which concern our Conduct. If we can find 
- out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a Rational Creature, put in that State which Man 

is in in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions de- 
r pending thereon, we need not to be troubl'd that ſome other things eſcape our 
= Knowledge 
e §. 7. This was that which gave the firſt R:/e to this Eſſay concerning the Un- Occaſion of this 
78 dierſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeveral En- Eſſay. 
ts quiries the Mind of Man was very apt to run into, was, to take a Survey of our 
n on Underſtandings, examine our own Powers, and ſee to what things they 
d were adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong end, and 
ge in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure poſſeſſion of Truths that moſt 
8 concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being; as 
* jf all that boundleſs Extent were the natural and undoubted poſſeſſion of our 
= ! Underſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its Deciſions, or that 
r eſcap'd its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extending their Enquiries beyond their 
1. Capacities, and letting their Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths where they 
nt can find no ſure footing; *tis no wonder that they raiſe Queſtions, and mul- 

tiply Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper only 

rt to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at laſt in perfect 
de Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Underſtandings well con- 
ſider'd, the Extent of our Knowledg once diſcover'd, and the Horizon found, 


* which ſets the Bounds between the enlighten'd and dark Parts of Things, be- 
or teen what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men would perhaps with 


leſs Scruple, acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of the one, and imploy their 


o Thoughts and Diſcourſe with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 

"x S. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occaſion of this What Idea 
* = Enquiry 1ato Human Underſtanding. But before I proceed on to what I have d, For. 
"i thought oa this Subject, I muſt here in the entrance beg pardon of my Reader 

* for the frequent uſe of the word Idea, which he will find in the following Trea- 

E tiſe. It being that Term which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is 

| 95 the Object of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks, | have us'd it to expreſs 

48 whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it is which the Mind 

d can be employ d about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. 

| 11 preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas in mens Minds; 

ve every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and Mens Words and Actions will ſa- 

07 tisfy him, that they are in others. ED 

"4 Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 

ch 8 — — — 

of | | 

at _- - C HAP. II. 


No Innate Principles in the or 


b §. I. [: is an eſtabliſh'd Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are in the 7he way ſhown 
1 "IRS dag Certain Innate Principles ſome primary Notions, Kot 88 
eceives zaracters, as it were ſtamp'd upon the Mind of Man, which the Soul ſufficient to Gy 
—= "7 its very firſt Being, and brings into the World with it. It would prove it not 
= Bak 3 B 2 | be Innate. a 
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be ſufficient to conyince unprejudic'd Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Zuppo- 
ſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following Parts of this 
Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the uſe of their Natural Facultics, may attain 
to all the Knowledg they have, without the help of any Innate Impreſſions; 
and may arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Notions or Principles. 
For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it would be impertineat to ſup. 
poſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, 
and a Power to receive them by the Eyes, from External Objects: And no leſs 
unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths to the Impreſſions of Na— 
ture, and Innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Faculties, fit 
to attain as eaſy and certain Knowledg of them, as if they were originally 
imprinted on the Mind. 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his own 
Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever ſo little out of the 
common Road ; 1 ſhall ſet down the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth 
of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one: which 1 leave to 
be conſider'd by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to embrace Truth 
wherever they find it. 
General Aſent F. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that there 
the great Argi- are certain Principles both Speculative and Prattical (for they ſpeak of both) 
Nm univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind ; which therefore they argue, muſt needs 
be conſtant Im preſſions, which the Souls of Mea receive in their firſt Beings, 
and which they bring into the World with them, as neceſſarily and really as 
they do any of their inherent Faculties. 
Univerſal Con- F. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal Conſent, has this Misfortune in 
Ar es,“ it, that if it were true in Matter of Fact, that there were certain Truths, 
#910; lanate. wherein all Mankind agreed, it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
any other way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal Agreement, in the 
things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. 
What is, is; F. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, which is 
and tis impoſ- made uſe of, to prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration that 
lible for the there are none ſuch; becauſe there are none to which all Mankind give an uni- 
_ 1 verſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in thoſe magni- 
to be, not uni- fy'd Principles of Demonſtration : Whatrſoever is, is; and tis impoſſible for the 
wer ſally aſſented ſame thing to be, and not to be; which of all others, I think, have the moſt allow'd 
0. Title to Innate. Theſe have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally re- 
ceiv'd, that *twill, no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to 
_ queſtion it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are ſo far from 
having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great Part of Mankind, to whom 
| they are not ſo much as known. J 
Not on the Mind F. 5. For, firſt 'tis evident, that all Children and Idiots have not the leaſt 
naturally im- Apprehenſion or Thought of them; aud the want of that is enough to deſtroy 
printed, becauſe t hat Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be the neceſlary Concomitant of all In- 
1 nate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contradiction, to ſay, that there are 
ofs, &c. Truths impriated on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not; Imprint- 
ing, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing clſe, but the making certain Truths 
to be perceivid. For to imprint any thing on the Mind, without the Mind's 
perceiving it, ſeems to me hardly intelligible, If therefore Children and Idiots 
have Souls, have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoid- 
ably perceive them, and neceſlarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths, which 


ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they 


are not Notions naturally imprinted, how can they be Innate? And if they are 
Notions imprinted, how can they be unknown? To ſay a Notion is imprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at the ſame time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, 


and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propo- | 


ſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was ne- 
ver yet conſcious of. For if any one may; then by-the ſame Reaſon, all Pro- 
poſitions that are true, and the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid 
to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted: Since if any one can be ſaid to be in 


the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of 
knowing it; and ſo. the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus 
| : Trutlis 8 
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Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : 
For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in ignorance of many Truths, which 
his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the 
Capacity of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one of them Innate; 
and this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very 1mproper way 
of ſpeaking; which, whillt it pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing dif- 
ferent. from thoſe who deny Innate Principles. For no body, I think, ever de- 
ny'd, that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity 


they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledg acquir'd. But then to what end ſuch Con- 


reſt for certain Innate Maxims? If Truths can be imprinted on the Under- 
ſtanding without being perceiv'd, I can ſee no difference there can be between 
any Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Original : They 
muſt all be Innate, or all Adveatitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtin- 
guiſh them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Underſtanding, 
cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to 
be in the Underſtanding, as it never perceiv'd, and is yet wholly ignorant of. 
For if theſe Words (to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they lignity 
to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and not to be under- 
ſtood; to be in the Mind, and never to be perceiv'd, is all one as to ſay, any 
thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. If therefore theſe two 
Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is; and *ris impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not 
to be, are by Nature imprinted, Children cannot be ignorant of them; In- 


fants, and all that have Souls, muſt neceſlarily have them in their Underſtand- 
ings, know the Truth of them, and aſſent to it. | 


$. 6. To avoid this, *tis uſually anſwer'd, That all Men know and aſſent to That en knw 


them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon; and this is enough to prove them In- e when they 
2 f 15 £FY 
nate. I anſwer, come to the uſe 


§. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any Signification, go for clear 1 


; Reaſons, to thoſe, who being pre- poſſeſs'd, take not the pains to examine even 
what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with any tolerable Senſe 
to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two things; either, That 


as ſoon as Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppos'd native Inſcriptions 
come to be known, and obſery'd by them: or elſe, That the Uſe and Exerciſe 
of Men's Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe Principles, and certain- 


ly makes them known to them. 


* 


§. 8. If they mean that by the Uſe of Reaſon Men may diſcover theſe Princi- If Reaſon diſco- 


ples; and that this is ſufficient to prove them Innate; their way of arguing 
will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover to 
us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally imprinted on the 
Mind: fince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made the Mark of them, amounts 
to no more but this; That by the Uſe of Reaſon we are capable to come to a 
certain Knowledg of, and Aſſent to them: and by this means there will be no 
difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and Theorems they de- 


55 duce from them. All muſt be equally allow'd Innate, they being all Diſcoveries 


made by the Uſe of Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly 
come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that way. 


that would not 
prove them In- 


FS. 9, But how can theſe Men think the Uſe of Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover *Tis falſe that 
Principles that are ſuppos'd Innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe them) is Rehn di/covers 


nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths from Principles or 
5 Propoſitions that are already known? That certainly can never be thought In- 


nate, which we have. need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, we 
will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches us, to be Innate. 


== We may as well think the Uſe of 
=> viſible Objects, as that there ſhould be need o 
| & to make the Underſtandin 


=X diſcover thoſe Truths t 


Truths originally, 
them till they come to the Uſe of Re 
1 and know them not at the ſame time. 


Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover 


f Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, 
g ſee what is originally engraven in it, and cannot be 


before it be perceiv'd by it. So that to make Reaſon 


| hus imprinted, is to ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſco- 
Vers to a Man what he knew before; and if Men have thoſe lunate impreſsd 


and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of 
aſon, *tis in effect to ſay, that Men know, 
| &. 10. 


in the Underſtanding, 


1 
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§. 10. *Twill here perhaps be ſaid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, 11./ 
other Truths that are not innate, are not aſſented to, as ſoon as propose, 
wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other Innate 1 rat; 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more par ticy- 
larly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, allow, that e 
Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations are in this different; That the one 
has need of Reaſon, uſing of Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our A.. 
ſent; but the other, as. ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt rcaſon- 
ing, embrac'd and aſſented to. But I withal beg leave to obſerve, that it J2ys 
open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, which requires the U/e of Reaſon for the 
Diſcovery of theſe general Truths: Since it muſt be confeſs'd, that ja their 
Diſcovery there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who 
give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledg of this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduction 
of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature, they 
ſeem ſo fond of, whilſt they make the IS of thoſe Principles to depend 
on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all Reaſoning is Search, and caſting a- 
bout, and requires Pains and Application. And how can it with any tolerable 
ſenſe be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Foundation and 
Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it ? 

8. 11. Thoſe who will take the pains to reflect with a little attention on the 
Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that this ready Aſſent of the Mind 
to ſome Truths, depends not, either on native Inſcription, or the V/ſe of 
Reaſon ;, but on a Faculty of the Mind quite diſtinct from both of them, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in procuring our 
Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Men know and aſſent to them, when they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, That the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the 
Knowledg of theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, would prove 
them not to be Innate, 

The coming to F. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
the Uſe of Rea- be meant, that this is the time, when they come to be taken notice of by the 
jm, Bere A Mind; and that as ſoon as Children come to the Uſe of Reaſon, they come alſo 
know thee to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this alſo is falſe and frivolor s. Firſt, It is 
Maxims, falſe: Becauſe it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind ſo early as the 
Uſe of Reaſon: And therefore the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is falſly aſ- 

ſign'd, as the time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of 

Reaſon, may we obſerve in Children, long time before they have any knowledg 

of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And 

a great part of illiterate People, and Savages, paſs many Years, even of their 


rational Age, without ever thiaking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. 


I grant, Men come not to the knowledg of theſe general and more abſtract 
Truths, which are thought Innate, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon x and I 
add, nor then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they come to the Uſe of 
Reaſon, thoſe general abſtra& Ideas are not fram'd in the Mind, about which 
thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are 
indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities introduc'd, and brought into the Mind 
by the ſame Way, and diſcover'd by the ſame Steps, as ſeveral other Propoſi- 
tions, which no body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. This I 
hope to make plain in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe. I allow therefore a Neceſ- 
ſity, that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of Reaſon, before they get the Knowledg 
of thoſe general Truths; but deny, that Men's coming to the Uſe of Reaſon 
is the time of their Diſcovery- 
By this, they F. 13. In the mean time it is obſervable, that this Saying, that Men know, and 
are no diſtin- aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, amounts in reality 
4700 : Now's of Fact, to no more but this, That they are never known, nor taken notice of, 
Truths. before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly be aſſented to ſome time after, during 
ga Man's Life; but when, is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, 
as well as theſe which therefore have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction from others, 
by this Note of being known when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon; nor are 
thereby prov'd to be Innate, but quite the contrary, 


&. 14. 
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$. 14. But, Secondly, Were it true, that the preciſe time of their being 
known, and aſſented to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon neither 


would that prove them Innate. This way of arguing is ſo frivolous, as the 


Suppoſition of it ſelf is falſe, For by what kind of Logick will it appear, that 
any Notion is originally by Nature imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe it comes firſt to be abſer vd, and aſſented to, when a Faculty of 
The Mind, which has quite a diſtia& Province, begins to exert it ſelf? And 
therefore, the coming to the Uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppos'd the time that 
theſe Maxims are firſt aſſented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the 
time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proof that they 
were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate becauſe Men aſſent to them, when they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, 
that there is no Knowledg of theſe general and ſelf- evident Maxims in the 
Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: But I deny that the coming to 
the Uſe of Reaſon is the preciſe time when they are firſt taken notice of; and 
If that were the preciſe time, I deny that ĩt would prove them Innate. All that 
can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent to them when 
hey come to the Uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, That the making of general 
abſtra& Idea, and the underſtanding of general Names, being a Concomitant 
of the rational Faculty, and growing up with it, Children commonly get not 
thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, till having for a 
good while exercis'd their Reaſon about familiar and more particular Idea, they 
are by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledg'd to be 
capable of rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men 


come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other ſenſe, 1 deſire it may be 


he wn; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other ſenſe at proves them Iunate. 


§. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Iuleas, and furniſh the yet empty 


Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome of them, they 
Fare lodg'd in the Memory, and Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind 


proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by degrees learns the Uſe of general 


Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be furniſh'd with Ideas and Lan- 
guage, the Materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the 


ployment, increaſe. But tho' the having of general 7deas, and the Uſe of ge- 


If coming to the 
Uſe of Reabon 
were the time 
of their Diſco- 
very, it would 


not prove them 
Innate. 


The Steps by 
which the Mind 
attains ſeveral 
Truths. 


ſe of Reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe Materials, that give it Em- 


neral Words and Reaſon uſually grow together; yet, 1 ſee not, how this any 
way proves them Innate. The Knowledg of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very 
early in the Mind; but in a way that ſhews them not to be Innate, For, if we 
will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about 1deas, not Innate, but acquir'd : 
it being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with which 
"Infants have earlieſt to do, which make the molt frequent Impreſſions on their 
- Senles. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers, That ſome agree, and others 


differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe.of Memory; as ſoon as it is able to 


| retain and receive diſtin& Jdeas. But whether it be then, or no, this is certain 


it does ſo long before it has the Uſe of Words; or comes to that which we 


"PI. 


commonly call the V/e of Reaſon, For a Child knows as certainly, before it can 


7 ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. That Sweet 
is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm- 


wood and Sugar-plumbs are not the ſame thing. 


§. 16, A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to Seven, till he 


comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and Jdea of Equality: 


and then upon explaining thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather per- 
ceives the Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily aſſent, 
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1 becauſc it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent wanting till then, becauſe he 


wanted the Uſe of Reaſon; but the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has 
ſettled in his Mind the clear and diſtin& Ideas, that theſe Names ſtand for: 


And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the ſame grounds, and 
by the ſame means, that he knew before, That a Rod and Cherry are not the 
lame thing; and upon the ſame grounds atſo, that he may come to know after- 


Wards, Thar tis impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; as ſhall be more 
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fully ſhewn hereafter; So that the later it is before any one comes to have thoſe 


| 4 8 | general Ideas, about which thoſe Maxims are; or to know ARE" - 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe general Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind, the 
Ideas they ſtand for: the later alſo will it be before he comes to aſſent to thoſe 
Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas they ſtand for, being no more Innate than 
thoſe of a Cat or a Weeſel, he muſt ſtay till Time and Obſervation have ac. 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to know the 
Truth of theſe Maxims upon the firſt occaſion, that ſhall make him put together 
thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or diſagree, ac. 
cording as is expreſs'd in thoſe Propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a Mau 
knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty Seven, by the ſame Self. 
evidence that he knows One and Two to be equal to Three: Yet a Child knows 
this not ſo ſoon as the other, not for want of the uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe 
the Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand for, ate not ſo 
ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignify'd by One, Two, and Three. 

Aſſenting a „ „. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, when Men come to the uſe 
ns 1 Jof Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between thoſe ſupposd 
proves them Innate, and other Truths that are afterwards acquir'd and learnt; Men have en- 
net nate, deavour'd to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, 
they are generally aſſented to as ſoon as propos d, and the Terms they are propos'd 
in, underſtood: Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as they hear and un- 
ſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove 
them Innate. For ſince Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledg them for undoubted Truths, they would infer, That cer- 
tainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodg'd in the Underſtanding; which, with- 
out any teaching, the Mind at very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and 

aſlents to, and after that never doubts again. | 
7 __ 4 §. 18, In anſwer to this, I demand whether ready Aſſent given to a Propoſi- 


tion pon firſt. hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a certain mark of 
232 an 3 25— 2 If it be not, ſuch : general Aſſent is in vain urg'd as a 
Two are equal Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a mark of Innate, they muſt then 
to Three; that allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſented to as 
5 * ſoon as heard, whereby they will find themſelves plentifully ſtor'd with In- 
= — th nate Principles. For upon the ſame ground (vz.) of Aſſent at firſt hearing 
the like, muſt and underſtanding the Terms, That Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for In- 
be Innate. nate, they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to be Innate: 
And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three; that Two and Two are equal to 
Four; and a multitude of other the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every 
body aſſents to at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a place 
amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, 
and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of them ; but even natural Philoſophy, 
and all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent 
as ſoon as they are underſtood. That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame place, is 4 
Truth that no body any more ſticks at, than at this Maxim, That it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; That White is not Black, That a Square it 
not a Circle; That Yellowneſs is not Sweetneſs: Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 
Propoſitions, as many at leaſt as we have diſtin& Ideas, every Man in his Wits, 
at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names ſtand for, muſt neceſlarily aſſent 
to. If theſe Men will be true to their own Rule, and have Aſſent at firſt hearing 


as many Innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct Ideas; but as many as Men 


Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figure, &c. Innate; than which there cannot be any 


+ 


and underſtanding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow not only | 


can make Propoſitions wherein different Ideas are denied one of another. Since 
every Propoſition, wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 

find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 
It is impoſſible for the ſame to be, and not to be; or that which is the Foundation 
of it, and is the eaſier underſtood of the two, The ſame is not different. BY © 
which account they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one ſort, | 
without mentioning any other, But ſince no Propoſition. can be Innate, unleſs | 
the Ideas about which it is, be Innate; this will be to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of 


thing more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. ' Univerſal and ready Aſſent 
upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) a mark of Self. evi- 
dence; but Self- evidence depending not on Innate Impreſſions, but W x 
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the elſe (as we (all ſhew hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no body 
oſe as yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. ; AER 
jan 4 F. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, that thoſe more particular ſelf-evident Propo Irions e 
ac- hich are aſſented to at firſt hearing, as, that One and Two are equal to Three; 8 
the at Green is not Red, &c. are receiv'd as the Conſequences of thoſe more univer- theſe univerſal 
her Fal Propoſitions, which are look'd on as Innate Principles: ſince any one who 1 
ac- will but take the pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will cer- 
lan tainly find, that theſe and the like leſs general Propoſitions, are certainly known 
elf. and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe who ate utterly ignorant of thoſe more general 
Ws Maxims; and ſo, being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are call'd) firſt 
uſe Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent, wherewith they are received at firſt 
ba 8 20. If it be ſaid that theſe Propoſitions, viz. Two and Two are equal to One - One 
uſe ur; Red is not Blue, &c. are not general Maxims, nor of any great uſe. I anſwer, 2 Noe => 
5d hat makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal Aſſent, upon Hearing and "| 55727 
en- Underſtanding. For if that be the certain Mark of Innate, whatever Propoſi- aner d. 
ng tion can be found, that receives general Aſſent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, 
$4 that muſt be admitted for an Innate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, Thar 
un- is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; they being upon this ground 
Dye ual. And as to the difference of being more general, that makes this Maxim 
the ore remote from being Innate; thoſe general and abſtract Ideas being more 
er- rangers to our firſt Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident 
th- Tropoſitions ; and therefore *tis longer before they are admitted and aſſented to 
1nd bb growing Underſtanding. And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnify d 
Maxims, that perhaps will not be found ſo great as is generally conceiv'd, when 
oſi- comes to its due place to be more fully conſider'd. Toes | 
of S. 21. But we have not yet done with Aſſenting to Propoſitions at firſt hearing Theſe Maxims 
3 4 d underſtanding their Terms; *tis fit we firſt take notice, that this, inſtead of _ being 
hen ing a Mark that they are Innate, is a proof of the contrary: Since it ſup- - mare oc 
= ſes, that ſeyeral who underſtand and know other things, are ignorant of theſe we. proves 
In- rinciples till they are propos'd to them; and that one may be unacquainted chem not In- 
ing ith theſe Truths till he hears them from others. For if they were Innate, nate, 
In- (hat need they be propos'd in order to gaining Aſſent; when by being in the 
te: aderſtanding, by a natural and original Impreſſion (if there were any ſuch) 
1 hey could not bu be known before? Or doth the propoſing them, print 
ery Them clearer in the Mind than Nature did? If fo, then the Conſequence 
ace pil be, That a Man knows them better' after he has been thus taught them, 
ne, Than he did before. Whence it will follow, that theſe Principles may be made 
by, Pore evident to us by others teaching, than Nature has made them by Impreſ- 
vat Jon: which will ill agree with the Opinion of Innate Principles, and give but 
is a hg Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the 
ble Foundations of all our other Knowledg, as they are pretended to be. This cannot 
71 e deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many of theſe ſelf-evident 
uch Truths, upon their being propos'd: But it is clear, that whoſoever does ſo, 
its nds in himſelf, that he then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not 
ent fore, and which from thenceforth he never queſtions; not becauſe it was In- 
2 Pate, but becauſe the conſideration of the Nature of the things contain'd in 
5 | Zhoſe Words, would not ſuffer him to think otherwiſe ; how, or whenſoever 
en We is brought to reflect on them. And if whatever is aſſented to at firſt hear- 
ace Ws and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an Innate Principle, every well- 
ly rounded Obſervation drawn from Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be 
ne, nate. When yet it is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light 
jon firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſitions ; 
By rt Innate, but collected from a preceding acquaintance and reflection on par- 
ort. icular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving Men have made them, unobſerving Implicith 
lefs Nen, when they are propos d to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. 83 
of a S. 22. If it be ſaid, the Underſtanding hath an implicit Knowleag of theſe propoſing, ſig- 
any Frinciples, but not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as they muſt, who 2 that the 
ent ill fay, That they are in the Underſtanding before they are known) it will "rg . 
vi. e hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle imprinted on the Under- 1... 
ine landing implicitly ; unleſs it be this, That the Mind is capable of under- or elſe ſpnifies 
ins | er. or el 
= GC ſtanding nothing. 
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ſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions. And thus all Mathemati— 

cal Demonſtrations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be receiv'd as native Im- 

preſſions on the Mind; which I fear they will ſcarce allow them to be, who find 

it barder to demonſtrate a Propoſition, than aſleat to it when demonſtra. 

ted. And few Mathematicians will be forward to believe, that all the Dia— 

grams they have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate CharaQers which Na- 

ture had ingraven upon their Minds. 

5 F. 23. There is, 1 fear, this farther weakneſs in the foregoing Argument, which 
95 . would perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought Innate, which 
upon a falſe Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions which they are 
ſuppoſition of no not taught, nor do receive from the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
precedent but a bare Explication or Underſtanding of the Terms. Under which there 
— ſeems to me to lie this fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, nor 
to learn any thing de novo; when in truth they are taught, and do learn ſome- 
thing they were ignorant of before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned 

the Terms and their Signification; neither of which was born with them. But 

this is not all the acquir'd Knowledg in the Caſe: The Ideas themſelves, about 
which the Propoſition is, are not born with them, no more than their Names, 
but got afterwards. So that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to, at firſt 
hearing; the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and the 
Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them Innate; I would 
fain know what there is remaining in ſuch Propoſitions that is Innate. For ! 
would gladly have any one name that Propoſition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, and learn their 
appropriated Connexion one with another; and then to Propoſitions made in 
ſuch Terms, whoſe Signification we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can perceive, in our Ideas, when put together, is expreſs'd, 
we at firſt hearing aſſent : tho to other Propoſitions in themſelves as certain and 
evident, but which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we are at 
the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For tho a Child quickly aſſents to 
this Propoſition, That an Apple is not Fire; when, by familiar Acquaintance, he 
has got the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted on his Mind, 
and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire ſtand for them; yet it will be 
{ome Years after, perhaps, before the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe. Becauſe that tho, 
perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt; yet the Signification of them be- 
ing more large, comprehenſive, and abſtract, than of the Names annex'd to thoſe 
ſenfible Things the Child hath to do with; it is longer before he learns their 
preciſe meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind thoſe gene- 
ral Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will in vain endeavour to make 
any Child aſſent to a Propoſition made up of ſuch general Terms ; but as ſoon 
as ever he has got thoſe Ideas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 
the one as well as the other of the foremention'd Propoſitions ; and with both for 
the ſame Reaſon, (vix.) becauſe he finds the Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or 
diſagree, according as the Words ſtanding for them, are affirm'd, or denied one 
of another in the Propoſition. But if Propoſitions be brought to him in Words, 
which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Propoſitions, however 
evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he affords neither aſſent nor diſſent, but 1s 
ignorant. For Words being but empty Sounds any farther than they are ſigns 
of our Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe Ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by what ſteps and ways 
Knowledg comes into our Minds, and the grounds of ſeveral degrees of Aſſet 
being the buſineſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only tou- 

ched on it here, as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Principles. 
Not Innate, be- F. 24. To conclude this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, I agree with theſ: 
cauſe not uni. Defenders of Innate Principles, that if they are Inmate, they muſt needs has! 
_— Aen. ini verſal Aſſent. For that a Truth ſhould be Innate and yet not aſſented to, is 
8 to me as unintelligible as for a Man to know a Truth, and be ignorant of it at 
the ſame time. But then by theſe Mens own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; 
ſince they are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor by 3 
great part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet never . or 
TROugi!! 


thought of thoſe Propoſitions; 
But were the number far leſs, it wou 
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which, I think, is at leaſt one half of Mankind. 
Id be enough to deſtroy univerſal Aſſent, 
and thereby ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were 1g- 
norant of them. 


§. 25. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the Thoughts of Infants, Theſe Maxim: 


from what paſſes in their Under- mtr the firſt 


which are unknown to us, and to conclude, 


ſtandings, before they expreſs. it; 
tions are not the Truths that firſt poſſeſs the 


1 ſay next, that theſe two general Propoſi- enn. 
Minds of Children, nor are antece- 
which if they were Innate, they 


d and adventitious Notions ; 


dent to all acquire 
muſt needs be. ] 
tainly a time when Childre 


hether we can determine it or no, it matters not, there is cer- 
n begin to think; and their Words and Actions do 
aſſure us that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of 
Knowledg, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppos'd, they can be ignorant of 
thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, were there any ſuch? Can it be 
imagin'd, with any appearance of Reaſon, that they perceive the Impreſſions 
from things without; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Characters 
which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? Can they receive and 
aſſent to adventitious Notions, and be ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppos'd 
- woven into the very Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible 
Characters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquir'd Knowledg, 
and future Reaſonings? This would be to make Nature take pains to no pur- 
poſe, or at leaſt to write very ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by 
thoſe Eyes which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe are very il] ſuppoſed 
the cleareſt parts of Truth and the Foundations of all our Knowledg, which 
are not firſt known, and without which the undoubted knowledg of ſeveral 
other things may be had. The Child certainly knows that the Nurſe that ſeeds 
it, is neither the Cat it plays with, nor the Blackmoor It is afraid of; that the 
Wormſeed or Muſtard it refuſes, is not the Apple or Sugar it cries for; this it is 
certainly and undoubtedly aſſur'd of: But will any one ſay, it is by virtue of 
this Principle, that it is impoſſivle for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that ir 
ſo firmly aſſents to theſe, and other parts of its Knowledg ? 
has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet *tis 


plain, it knows a great many other Truths? 


they m 


theſe C 


orce and Vigour. 


Learnin 


rs Natur 


that in their Minds 


G-3 


Or that the Child 


He that will fay, Children join 
theſe general abſtra& Speculations with their Sucking-Bottles and their Rattels, 
may, perhaps with juſtice, be thought to have more Paſſion and Zeal for his 
Opiaton, but leſs Sincerity and Truth than one of that Age. 
8. 26. Tho therefore there be ſeveral general Propoſitions, that meet with 4nd % not In- 
conſtant and ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propos'd to Men grown up, who have at- late. 
tained the uſe of more general and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding 
them ; yet they not being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 
know other things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſſent of intelligent Per- 
ſons, and fo by no means can be ſuppos'd lunate; it being impoſſible that any 
Truth which is Innate (if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at 
leaſt to any one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate Truths, 
they muſt be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a Truth in the Mind that 
it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any Innate Truths, 
uſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on, the firſt that appear there. 

Si. 27. That the general Maxims we are diſcourſing of are not known to Chil- Not Innate, le- 
: dren, Idiots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already ſufficiently proved; ca#/e they ap. 
+ Whereby it is evident they have not an univerſal Aſſent, 
But there is this farther Argument in it againſt their being Innate; that 
haracters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould ap 
and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom yet we find no foot- ſteps of t 
*tis, in my O 
are leaſt known to thoſe 
themſelves with moſt F 
literate People, 
Opinions; 
new Moulds, nor b 
thoſe fair Characte 


pear leaſt, 
where what is 
A Innate ſhews 
ear faireſt it felf cleareſt. 
ho em: And 
pinion, a ſtrong Preſumption that they are not Innate, ſince they 


» In whom if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert 
For Children, Idiots, Savages, and 
being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cuſtom or borrow'd 
g and Education having not caſt their native Thoughts into 
y ſuper-inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded 
e had written there: one might reaſonably imagine, 
theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie open fairly to every one's 


nor are general Impreſ- 


view, as*tis certain the Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be ex- 
pected, that theſe Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals 3 which 
being ſtamp'd immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no 
dependence on the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only confeſs'd 
difference between them and others, One. would think, according to theſe Mens 
Principles, That all theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould 
in thoſe who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine out in their full 
luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being there, than we are of 
their love of Pleaſure, and abhorrence of Pain. But alas! amongſt Children, 
Idiots, Savages, and the groſly Hliterate, what general Maxims are to be found ? 
What univerſal Principles of Knowledg ? Their Notions are few and narrow, 
borrow'd only from thoſe Objects they have had moſt to do with, and which 
have made upon their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 
knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanc'd Age: And a young Savage has, perhaps, his Head filPd with Love and 
Hunting, according to the faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child 
antaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract Maxims 
and reputed Principles of Sciences; will, I fear, find bimſelf miſtaken. Such 
ind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom mention'd in the Huts of Indians, much 
leſs are they to be found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Imprellions of 
them on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſineſs of the 
Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom'd to that ſort of Conver- 
{ation or Learning, where Diſputes are frequent: theſe Maxims being ſuited tg. 
artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much conducing 
to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledg, But of their ſmall 
uſe for the improvement of Knowledg, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large, J. 4. c. 7. g 
Recabitulutin. F. 28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtra- 
tion: And probably, it will hardly down with any body at firſt hearing. I 
mult therefore beg a little truce with Prejudice, and the forbearance of Cenſure, 
till I have been heard out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to 
{ſubmit to better ]Jndgments. And ſince I impartially ſearch after Truth, I ſhall 
not be ſorry to be convincd that I have been too fond of my own Notions; 
which I confeſs we are all apt to be, when Application and Study have warm'd 
cur Heads with them. | P 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe two famed 
ſpeculative Maxims Innate, fince they are not univerſally aſſented to; and the 
Aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other than wnat ſeveral Propoſitions, not 
allow'd to be Innate, equally partake in with them: and ſince the Aſſent that is 
viven them is produc'd another way, and comes notfrom natural Inſcription, as 
| doubt not but to make appear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt 
Principles of Know ledg and Science are found zor to be Innate, no other ſpeculative 
Maxims can (l ſuppoſe) with better right pretend to be ſo. 


— 


2 


C HAP. HE 
No Innate Practical Principles. 


No moral Prin- S. I. T* thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcours'd in the foyegoing 
ciples ſo clear Chapter, have not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all Mankind, as we 
a there prov'd, it is much more viſible concerning Practical Principles, that they 
8 fare-men- come ſhort of an univerſal Reception: And I think it will be hard to inſtance any 
tiond ſpecula- One moral Rule, which can pretend to ſo general and ready an Aſſent, as, What 
ive Maxims. is, is; Or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, and not tobe. Whereby it is evident, that they are farther remov'd 


from a title to be Innate; and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on 


the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that 
it brings their truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, tho not equally 
evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them : oo 

| mora 
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Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their J houghts. 
that moſt Mens Practice, and ſome Mens open Profeſſions, have either queſtion'd 43 
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inciples require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome rciſe of the 
nd. 2 er the Certainty of thelr Truth. They lie 2 as natural 
Characters ingraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be 
viſible by themſelves, and by their own light be certain and known to every 
body. But this is no derogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than 
it is to the Truth or Certainty of the three Angles of a Triangle being equal 
to two right ones; becauſe it is not ſo evident, as, The Whole is bigger than a 
Part; nor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe 
moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration: And therefore it is our own fault, 
if we come not to a certain knowledg of them. But the Ignorance wherein 


many Men are of them, and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith others receive 
them, are manifeſt proofs, that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer them-., 


ſelves to their view without ſearching. 


9 


g. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do agree, Faith and 7u/ 
lappeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the Hiſtory of 


Mankind, and look'd abroad beyond the Smoak of = their own Chimneys. 
Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally receiv'd without doubt or 
queſtion, as it muſt be if Innate? Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that 
which moſt Men ſeem to agree in, This is a Principle, which 1s thought to extend 
it ſelf to the Deas of Thieves, and the Confederacies of the greateſt Villains; 
and they who have gone fartheſt towards the putting off of Humanity it ſelf, 
keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant that Out-laws 
themſelves do this one amongſt another; but 'tis without receiving theſe as the 
Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules of Convenience within 
their own Communities: But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he embraces 
Juſtice as a practical Prineiple, who acts fairly with his Fellow-Highway-men, 
and at the fame time plunders or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties of Society ; and therefore, even Out- 
laws, and Robbers, who break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and 
Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. But 


will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Rapine, have Innate Prin- 


ciples of Truth and Juſtice, which they allow and aſſent to? 


tice not own'd 
as Principles 
by all Men. 


” 


F. 3. Perhaps it will be urg'd, That the racir Aſſent of their Minds agrees to Object. Tho 


what their Practice contraditts. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always thought the 


But ſince it is certain, 


Men deny them 
in their Prac- 
„get they 
mit them in 


or deny'd theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an Univerſal Conſent their Thoughts, 
(tho we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown Men) without which, it is im- aer d. 


poſſible to conclude them Innate. Secondly, Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, 
to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. 
Practical Principles deriv'd from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt 
produce Conformity of Action, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth; or 
elſe they are in vain diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I conteſs, 


has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Averſion to Miſery : Theſe in- 


= 


:Aheſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to good, not Impreſſions of Truth on 
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deed are Innate Practical Principles, which (as Practical Principles ought) do 
- continue conſtantly to operate and influence all our Actions, without ceaſing, 


Theſe may be obſerv'd in all Perfons and all Apes, ſteddy and univerſal; but 


the Underſtanding. I deny not, that there are natural Tendencies imprinted 
on the Minds of Men; and that, from the very firſt inſtances of Senſe and Per- 
ception, there are ſome things that are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; 
ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly: But this makes no- 


- Thing of Innate Characters on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of 


— 2 
*. * 5 s = 
— * a 


now ledgę. regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Uhder- 


ſtanding, are ſo far from being confirm'd hereby, that this is an argument 
againſt them; ſince if there were certain Characters imprinted by Nature on 
the Underſtanding, as the Principles of Knowledg, we could not but perceive 


2M them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledg, as we do thoſe 
= Others on the Will 


and Motives of all 


and Appetite z which never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs 
our Actions, to which we perpetually feel them ſtrongly 


S. 4 
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Moral Rules F. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of any Innate Practical Principles, 
pany is, That I think there cannot any one moral Rule be propos d, whereof a Man ma 
=: _ not juſtly demand a Reaſon: Which would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if 
they were Innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which every Innate Principle 
muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its Truth, nor want 
any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be thought void of com- 
mon Senſe, who ask'd on the one fide, or on the other ſide went to give a 
Reaſon, Why it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. lt carries its 
own Light and Evidence with it, and needs no other proof: He that under- 
ſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing will ever be 
able to prevail with him to do it. But ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Mo- 
rality, and Foundation of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done 
unto, be propos'd to one who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity to 
underſtand its meaning; might he not without any abſurdity ask a reaſon why ? 
And were not he that propos'd it, bound to make out the Truth and Reaſona- 
bleneſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate: for if it were, 
it could neither want nor receive any proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, as ſoon 
as heard and underſtood) be receiv'd and aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable 
Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt of. So that the Truth of all theſe 
moral Rules plainly depends upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from 
which they muſt be deduc'd; which could not be, if either they were Innate, or 
ſo muchas ſelf-evident. | 


Inſtarce in $. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, is certainly a great and unde- 
keeping Com- njable Rule in Morality : But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view of Happi- 
_ neſs and Miſery in another Life, be ask'd why a Man muſt keep his Word, he 


will give this as a 5. Becauſe God, who has the power of eternal Life and 
Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be ask'd why, he will anſwer, Be- 
cauſe the Publick requires it, and the Leviathan will puniſh you, if you do not. 
And if one of the old Heathen Philoſophers had been ask'd, he would have an- 
ſwer'd; Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to 

Vertue, the higheſt Perfection of human Nature, to do otherwiſe. 
d general- F. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety of Opinions concerning moral 
; Faria Rules, which are to be found amongſt Men, according to the different ſorts of 
but becaute p19. Happineſs they have a proſpect of, or propoſe to themſelves : Which could not 
table. be, if practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted in our Minds immediately 
by the hand of God. I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, 
and the Obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a 
great part of Mankind give teſtimony to the Law of Nature: But yet I think 
it muſt be allow'd, That ſeveral moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very 
general Approbation, without either knowing or admitting the true ground of 
Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of a God, who ſees Men in the 
dark, has in his hand Rewards and Puniſhments, and power enough to call to 
account the proudeſt Offendqgr. For God haviag, by an inſeparable Connexion, 
join'd Vertue and Publick HAppineſs together, and made the practice thereof ne- 
ceſlary to the preſervation of Society, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom 
the Vertuous Man has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould not only 
allow, but recommend and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from whoſe obſer- 
vance of them he is ſure to reap advantage to himſelf. He may, out of inte- 
reſt, as well as conviction, cry up that for ſacred; which if once trampled on 
and profan'd, he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure, This, tho it takes nothing 
from the moral and eternal Obligation which theſe Rules evidently have, yet it 
ſhews that the outward acknowledgment Men pay to them in their words, 
proves not that they are Innate Principles; nay, it proves not ſo much, as that 
Men aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable Rules of 
their own Practice: ſince we find that Self-Intereſt and the Conveniencies of 
this Life make many Men own an outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, 
whoſe Actions ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, 
that preſcrib'd theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment of 

thoſe that tranſgreſs them. | 

F. 7. For if we will not in civility allow too much Sincerity to the Profeſſions 
of moſt Men, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of their Thoughts, 
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| View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, or 


A, 


which one cannot with Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe 
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we ſhall find, that they have no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor Mens Ati, 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. The great Principle of Mo- ce 9, 


: . FAS that the Rule 
rality, To do as one would be done to, 15 more commended than practis'd; but o Fertne b 


the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice than to teach others, that it is % their inte 
no moral Rule, nor obligatory, would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to bal Principle. 
that Intereſt Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Con- 


ſcience will be urg'd as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and ſo the internal Obliga- 


tion and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be preſerv'd. ; ; : i 

§. 8. To which 1 anſwer, That I doubt not but, without being written on gene n: 
their Hearts, many Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the knowledg 4 2. pL 
of other things, come to aſſent to ſeveral moral Rules, and be convinc'd of ,,,, 
their Obligation. Others alſo may come to be of the ſame mind, from their 
Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which Perſuaſion, how- 
ever got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, which is nothing elſe but our own 
Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude or Pravity of our own Actions. 
And if Conſcience be a proof of innate Principles, Contraries may be innate 
Principles ; ſince ſome Men, with the ſame bent of Conſcience, proſecute what 
others avoid. | 

§. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men ſhould ever tranſgreſs thoſe Moral Rules Inſt ances of E. 


is . I - ö normities prac- 
with Confidence and Serenity, were they innate, and ſtamp'd upon their Minds. % 14 


ſenſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience for all the Outrages ge. 


they do. Robberies, Murders, Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at liberty from 
Puniſhment and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe of the 
molt civiliz'd People, amongſt whom the expoſing their Children, and leaving 
them in the Fields to periſh by Want or Wild Beaſts, has been the practice, as 
little condemn'd or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not ſtill, in ſome 
Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in 
Child-birth ; or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to 
have unhappy Stars? And are there not places where, at a certain Age, they kill 
or expoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all? In a part of Aſia the 
Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, are carry'd out, and laid 


on the Earth before they are dead, and left there, expos'd to Wind and Wea- 
ther, to periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity. (a) It is familiar among the Men- (4) Gruber 


grelians, a People profeſling Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive without apud Theve- 


icruple. (b) There are places where they eat their own Children. (c) The Ca- * * 1 


ribbes were wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat and eat them. (6) Lambert 


(4) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to apud Theve- 
tat and eat the Children they got on their Female Captives, whom they kept as 2% ?: 2» 


Concubines for that purpoſe; and when they were paſt breeding, the Mothers n 


; Nili Origi- 
themſelves were kill'd too and eaten. (e) The Vertues whereby the Tououpi- 3 + 9. 


nambos believ d they merited Paradiſe, were Revenge, and eating abundance of (4) P. Marc. 


their Enemies. (f) They have not ſo much as a Name for God, and have no Reli- Dec. 1. 


gion, no Worſhip. The Saints, who are canoniz'd amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, l 90 


; 4 2 Co 12. 
out of the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every day to be met C Lery, e. 


with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the Language it is publiſh'd in. bi (. prope 16, 215, 231- 
Belbes in Xgypto) vidimus ſanctum unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita 

ut ex utero matris proatit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahometiſtis, 

t cos qui ament es & ſine ratione ſunt, pro ſanctis colant & penerentur. Inſuper & © 

eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inquinatiſſimam, voluntariam demum penitentiam G- 
Paupertatem, ſanctitatr venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi vero genus hominum liber- 

tatem quandam eſfrænem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, edendi, bibendi, & 

Juod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex quo concubitu, ſi proles ſecuta fuerit, ſanfta ſimi- 

7 liter habetur. His ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortut 


e 4 
verg vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſq; contingere ac ſepelire maxi- 


Ka fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hæc difta & dicenda per interpretem à Mu- 
= elo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem eo loci vidimus, publicitus apprime com- 
= mendari, eum eſſe Hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; eo quod, 


nec fæminarum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantum modo aſellarum concubitor 
«1que mularum. Peregr, Baumgarten, I. 2. c. 1. p. 73. More of the ſame kind, 
| | concerning 
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concerning theſe precious Saints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della 
Valle, in his Letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe in- 
nate Principles of ogy” Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity? Or where is 
that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders 
in Duels, when Faſhion has made them honourable, are committed without re- 
morſe of Conſcience; nay, in many places, Innocence in this caſe is the greateſt 
Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, as they are, we 
ſhall find that they have remorſe in one place for doing or omitting that, which 
others, in another place, think they merit by. 
Men have con- F. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look abroad 
pe = into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey their Actions, 
es. will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, hat there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to 
be nam'd, or Rule of Vertue to be thought on (thoſe only excepted, that are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which commonly too are neglected 
betwixt diſtin& Societies) which is not, ſomewhere or other, ſighted and con- 
demn'd by the general Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, govern'd by practical 
Opinions, and Rules of Living, quite oppoſite to others. 
Whole Nations F. 11. Here perhaps *twill be objected, that it is no Argument that the Rule 
moral Rules. they tranſgreſs, yet diſown not the Law; where fear of Shame, Cenſure or 
Puniſhment carries the Mark of ſome Awe it has upon them. But it is impoſſi- 
ble to conceive, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould all publickly gee and re- 


for ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on their Minds. *Tis poſſi- 


they do not believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe who are perſuaded of their Obligation. But *tis not to 
be imagin'd that a whole Society of Men ſhould pablickly and profeſſedly diſ- 
own, and caſt off a Rule, which they could not, in their own Minds, but be 
infallibly certain was a Law; nor be ignorant that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of them apprehend 
from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to one, who profeſſes him- 
ſelf void of Humanity ; and one, who confounding the known and natural Mea- 
ſures of Right and Wrong, cannot but be look'd on as the profeſs'd Enemy of 
their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical Principle is innate, cannot but 
be known to every one to be juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe, that whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their 
Profeſſions and Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by 
the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to be true, right and 
good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, that no practical Rule, which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation or Allowance tranſgreſs'd, can be 
he! ; anfl innate. But I have ſomething farther to add in anſwer to this Ob- 
jection. | 

§. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that it is unknown. 
I grant it: But the generally allow'd Breach of it any where, I ſay, i a Proof that it 
is not innate, For example; let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the 
moſt obvious Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the natural In- 
clination of the greateſt part of Men, feweſt People have had the impudence to 
deny, or inconſideration to doubt of. If any can be thought to be naturally 
imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer Pretence to be innate than this; 
Parents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you ſay, that this 
is an innate Rule, what do you mean? Either that it is an innate Principle, 
which, upon all occaſions, excites and directs the Actions of all Men; or elſe, 
that it is a Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which 
therefore they know and aſſent to : but in neither of theſe Senſes is it innate. 
Firſt, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Mens Actions, is what | 
have prov'd by the Examples before- cited; nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia 
or Peru, to find Inſtances of ſuch as negle&, abuſe, nay and deſtroy their Chil- 
dren; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of ſome ſavage and. bar- 
barous Nations, when we remember that it was a familiar and uncondemn'd 
Practice amongſt the Greeks 1 Romans, to expoſe, without pity or . 

e ; their 
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rejett ſevera? is not known, becauſe it is broken. I grant the Objection good, where Men, tho 


nounce what every one of them, certainly and fafallibly, knew to he a Law; 


ble Men may ſometimes own Rules of Morality, which in their private Thoughts 
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their innocent Infants. Secondly, That it is an innate Truth, known to all Men, 
is alſo falſe: For Parents, preſerve your Children, is ſo far from an innate Truth, 
that it is no Truth at all; it being a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo 
not capable of Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to as 
true, it muſt be reduc'd to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this; It ig the Duty of Pa- 
rents to preſerve their Children. But what Duty is, cannot be underſt; od With- 
out a Law; nor a Law be known or ſuppos'd without a Law- maker, or without 
Reward and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſlible that this, or any other practical 
Principle ſhould be innaté, 7. e. be imprinted on the Mind as a Duty, without 
ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life 
after this, innate: For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule, and conſequently that it has not the force of a Law in Countries, 
where the generally allow'd Practice runs counter to it, is in it ſelf evident. 
But theſe Ideas (which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a Duty be ſo) 


are ſo far from being innate, that *tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 


much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and diſ- 
tint: And that one of them, which of all others ſeems moſt likely to be in- 
nate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of God) I think, in the next Chapter, will ar- 
pear very evident to any conſidering Man. | 

FC. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely conclude, That what- 
ever practical Rule is, in any place, generally, and with Allowance broken, cannot be 
ſuppos'd innate; it being impoſſible that Men ſhould, without ſhame or fear, con- 
fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but evidently know 


that God had ſet up, and would certainly puniſh the breach of (which tlicy muſt, 


if it were innate) to a degree to make it a very ill Bargain to the Traaiyreſlor. 


Without ſuch a Knowledg as this, a Man can never be certain that any thing 
is his Duty. Ignorance or Doubt of the Law, Hopes to eſcape the Knowledg or 
Power of the Law-maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent Ap- 
petite: But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranſ- 
preſſion a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the 
Almighty viſibly held up, and prepar'd to take Vengeance (for this muſt be the 
Caſe where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then tell me, whether it be 
poſſible for People with ſuch a Proſpect, ſuch a certaia Knowledg as this, wan- 
tonly, and without ſcruple, to offend againſt a Lav, which they carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the face whilſt they are 
breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the 
Imprinted Edicts of an Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with Aſſurance and Ga- 
ity, Night and trample under foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to this ianate 
Law and ſupreme Law-giver, all the By-ſtanders, yea even the Governors and 
Rulers of the People, full of the ſame ſenſe both of the Law and Law-maker, 
mould ſilently connive, without teſtifying their diſlike, or laying the leaſt blame 


dn it? Principles of Actions indeed there are lodg'd in Mens Appetites, but 


theſe are ſo far from being innate moral Principles, that if they were left to 
their full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all Morality, 
Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which 
they cannot be but by Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over-ballance the ſa- 
tisfaction any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. If there- 


fore any thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all Men muſt 


have a certain and unavoidable Knowledg, that certain and unavoidable Puniſh- 
ment will attend the breach of it: For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of 
Ewhat is innate, innate Principles are inſiſted on and urg'd to no purpoſe. Truth 

and Certainty (the things pretended) are not at all ſecur'd by them; but Men 
are in the ſame uncertain floating Eſtate with, as without them. An evident in- 
dubitable Knowledg of unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the 
Tranſgreſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an innate Law; unleſs with an 
Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an innate Goſpel too. I would not here be miſ- 
taken, as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law, I thought there were none but poſi- 
tive Laws. There is a great deal of difference between an innate Law, and a 


law of Nature; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in their very Ori- 


| pak. a0 ſomething that we being ignorant of may attain to the knowledg of, 


by 
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by the uſe and due application of our natural Faculties. And! think they equal. 
ly forſake the Truth, who ranning into the contrary Extremes, either affirm 
an innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowable by the Light of Nature, 
i. e. without the help of poſitive Revelation. 3 
Thoſe who g. 14. The difference there is amongſt Men in their practical Principles, is ſo 
maintain in- evident, that, I think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will be impoſſi- 
nate prattical ble to find any innate moral Rules by this mark of general Aſſent: And *tis e- 
32 nough to make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch innate Principles, is 
they are. but an Opinion taken up at pleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of 
them, are ſo ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with juſtice be ex- 
pected from thoſe Men, who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And it gives occa- 
ſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledg or Charity, who declaring, that God has 
imprinted on the Minds of Men the Foundations of Knowledg, and the Rules 
of Living, are yet ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 
or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which they are, in the 
variety Men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, were there any ſuch innate Prin- 
ciples, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men find ſuch innate Pro- 
poſitions ſtamp'd on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 
from other Truths, that they afterwards learn'd and deduc'd from them; 
and there would be notning more eaſy than to know what, and how many they 
were. There could be no more doubt about their Number, than there is about 
the Number of our Fingers; and *tis like then every Syſtem would be ready to 
give them us by Tale. But ſince no body that I know has ventur'd yet to give 
a Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate 
Principles; ſince even they who require Men to believe that there are ſuch in- 
nate Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. *Tis eaſy to foreſee, that if 
different Men of different Seas ſhould go about to give us a Liſt of thoſe innate 
practical Principles, they would ſet down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin& Hypo- 
theſes, and were fit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches; a plain Evidence that there are no ſuch innate Truths. Nay, a 
great part of Men are ſo far from finding any ſuch innate moral Principles in 
themſelves, that by denying freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no 
other than bare Machines, they take away not only innate, but all moral Rules 
whatſoever, and leave not a poſlibllity to believe any ſuch, to thoſe who can- 
not conceive how any thing can be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: 
And upon that ground they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Vertue, 
who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together, which are not very eaſy to be 
reconcil'd, or made conſiſtent. 1 
Lord Her- 9. 15. When I had writ this, being inform'd that my Lord Herbert had, in 
bert's innate his Books de Veritate, aſſign'd theſe innate Principles, I preſently conſulted him, 
Fr 2 hy ec. hoping to find, in a Man of fo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy me in 
e this Point, and put an end to my Inquiry. In his Chapter de Inſtinctu Natural:, 
p. 76. Edit. 1656. I met with theſe fix Marks of his Notitiæ Communes. 1. Prio- 
ritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Unverſalitas. 4. Certit udo. 5, Neceſſitas ;, i. e. as 
he explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſervationem. G6. Modus conformationis, i. e. 
Aſſenſus nulla interpoſita mora, And at the latter end of his little Treatiſe, D- 
Religione Laici, he ſays this of theſe innate Principles, Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſvis 
Religionis confinio arctentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipſa mente cœ- 
litus deſcripte nulliſque traditionibus, ſive ſcriptis, ſive non ſcriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. 
And, Veritates noſtræ Catholice, que tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiors de- 
ſcripta, Thus having given the Marks of the innate Principles or common No- 
tions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of Men by the hand of 
God, he proceeds to ſet them down, and they are theſe: 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupre- 
mum numen. 2. Numen illud coli debere. 3, Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam op- 
timam eſſe rationem cult#s divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari pra- 
mum vel panam poſt hanc vitam tranſact am. Tho I allow theſe to be clear 
Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explain'd, a rational Creature can hardly avoid 
giving his Aſſent to; yet I think he is far from proving them innate Impreſſions, 
in Foro interiori deſcripte. For | mult take leave to obſerve, 
8.16. Firſt, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not all, or more than all, 
thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of God, if it were rea- 
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Chap. 3. No Innate Practical Principles. 
ſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written : Since there are other Propoſi- 
tions, which even by his own Rules have as juſt a pretence to ſuch an Original, 
and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as at leaſt ſome of theſe five 
he enumerates, viz. Do as thou wouldft be done unto; and perhaps ſome hun- 
dreds of others, when well conſider'd. ' a 

S. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of his five 
Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third Marks agree perfectly to neither 
of them; and the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks agree but ill to 
his third, fourth and fifth Propoſitions. For, beſides that we are aſſur'd 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay whole Nations, who doubt or disbelieve ſome 
or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, viz. That Vertue join'd with Piety 
# the beſt Worſhip of God, can be an Innate Principle, when the name or ſound, 
Vertue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignifi- 
cation; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and difficult to 
be known, 
tice, and ſerve but very little to the conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
unfit to be aſſign'd as an Innate practical Principle. 

§. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning (for it is the 
Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the Principle or common Notion) 
Viz. Vertue is the beſt Worſhip of God, i. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if 
Vertue be taken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, according to 


the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are accounted laudable, will be a Pro- 
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poſition ſo far from being certain, that it will not be true. If FVertue be taken 
for Actions conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcrib'd by God, which 
is the true and only meaſure of Vertue, when Vertue is us'd to ſignify what is in 
its own nature right and good; then this Propoſition, That Vertue is the beſt 
Worſkip of God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in human 
Life: ſince it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God is pleas d with the 
doing of what he commands; which a Man may certainly know to be true, without 
knowing what it is, that God doth command; and fo be as far from any Rule 


or Principles of his Actions, as he was before: and I think very few will take 
2 Propoſition which amounts to no more than this, viz. That God is pleas'd 


with the doing of what he himſelf commands, for an innate moral Principle writ 
on the Minds of all Men (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches 
ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to think hundreds of Propoſitions 


lanate Principles; ſince there are many, which have as good a Title as this, to 


be receiv'd for ſuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank of Innate 
Principles. | 

S. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition, (viz.) Men muſt repent of their Sins, 
much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions are, that are meant by Sins, be 
ſet down: For the word Peccata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify 
in general ill Actions, that will draw on Puniſhment upon the Doers; what 
great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe 
to do that, which will bring miſchief upon us, without knowing what thoſe 
particular Actions are that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and receiv'd by thoſe who are ſuppos'd to have been 
taught what Actions in all kinds are Sins : but neither this nor the former can 


© be imagin'd to be Innate Principles; nor to be of any uſe, if they were Innate, 
- unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds of all Vertues and Vices, were en- 
= graven in mens Minds, and were Innate Principles alſo, which, I think, is very 


much to be doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſlible, 


that God ſhould engrave Principles in mens Minds, in words of uncertain Sig- 


© nification, ſuch as Vertues and Sins, which amongſt different Men, ſtand for dif- 
= ferent things: 


x wende. the Particulars comprehended under them. And in the practical In- 
5 a n CCS, 


ſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the 
which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſoever 


I Nay, it cannot be ſuppos'd to be in words at all, which, being 
in moſt of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, but by 


the meaſures muſt be taken from the knowledg of the Actions them- 


he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould learn no Lan- 


4 1 Suage at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of Words, as happens in the 
Vol. J. | D 2 | caſe 


And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of human Prac- 
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caſe of dumb and deaf Men. When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant 
of Words, or untaught by the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know 
that it is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man; Not to know 
more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion z Not to expoſe their Chi]. 
dren; Not to take from another what is his, tho we want it our ſelves, but on 
the contrary, relieve and ſupply his Waatsz and whenever we have done the 
contrary, we ought to repeut, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: When, 
L ſay, all Men ſhall be proy'd actually to know, and allow all theſe and a thou- 
ſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two general Words made 
uſe of above, viz, Virtutes & Peccata, Vertues and Sins; there will be more rea- 
ſon for admitting theſe and the like for common Notions, and practical Princi- 
7 ples. Vet after all, univerſal Conſent (were there any in moral Principles) to 
Truths, the knowledg whereof may be attain'd otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove 
them to be Innate; which is all I contend for. 
Obj. nate F. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here to offer that very ready, but not 
Principles may very material Anſwer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Morality, may, by 
15 . hes Education, and Cuſtom, and the general Opinion of thoſe, amongſt whom we 
anſwer d. converſe, be darken'd, and at luft quite worn out of the Minds of Men. Which 
Aſſertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Con- 
ſent, by which this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavour'd to be prov'd; 
unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private Per ſuaſions, or that 
of their Party ſnould paſs for univerſal Conſent; a thing not unfrequently done, 
when Men, preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the reckoning, 
And then their Argument ſtands thus: The Principles which all Mankind allow 
for true, are Innate; thoſe that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles 
allow'd by all Mankind: we and thoſe of our mind are Mea of reaſon; there- 
fore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate: which is a very pretty way of ar- 
guing, and a ſhort cut to Infallibility. For otherwiſe it will be very hard to 
underſtand, how there be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledg, and 
agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by deprav'd 
Cuſtom, and ill Education, blotted out of the Minds of many Men; which is to 
ſay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. 
And indeed the Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles will ſerve us to very little 
purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without them, if they may 
by any human Power, ſuch as is the Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our 
Companions, be alter'd or loſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this boaſt of 
firſt Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the dark and uncer- 
tainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all; it being all one to have no Rule, 
and one that will warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, not 
to know which is the right. But concerning Innate Principles, I deſire theſe 
Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, be blur'd 
and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt find them in all Mankind alike, and 
they mult be clear in every body : And if they may ſuffer variation from adven- 
titious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt 
the Fountain, in Children and illiterate People, who have receiv'd leaſt impreſ- 
ſion from foreign Opinions. Let them take which fide they pleaſe, they will 
certainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of fa&, and daily obſervation. 
Contrary Prin- Y. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great numbers of Opinions, which, by 
ciples in the Men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are receiv'd and em- 
World. brac'd as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles; many whereof, both for their Abſur- 
dity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it i impoſſible ſhould be true. But 
yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever from Keaſon, are ſo ſacred ſome- 
where or other, that Men even of good Underſtanding in other matters, will 
ſooner part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than ſuffer them- 
ſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the truth of them. 
How Men com- S. 22+ This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every day's expe- 
monly come by Tlence confirms; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we conſider 
their Principles. the Ways and Steps by which it is brought about; and how really it may come to 
paſs, that, Doctrines that have been deriv'd from no better Original than the 


Superſtition, of a Nurſe, or the Authority of an old Woman, may, by lenge! 
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Chap. 2. No Innate Practical Principles. 
of time, and conſent of Neighbours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Re- 
ligion or Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call 1t) to 33 


Children well (and few there be who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for them, 
which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, and as yet unprejudic d Under- 
ſtanding (for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they 
would have them retain and profeſs. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they 
have any apprehenſion; and ſtill as they grow up, confirm'd to them, either 
by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have to do with; or at 
leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledg and Piety, they have an Opinion, 
who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mention'd, but as the Baſis 
and Foundation on which they build their Religion or Manners; come, by 
theſe means, to have the reputation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evideat and innate 
Truths. 

F. 23. To which we may add, That when Mey, ſo inſtructed, are grown up, 
and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing more antient there 
than thoſe Opinions which were taught them before their Memory began 
to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or date the time when any new thing ap- 
pear'd to them; and therefore make no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe Propo- 


| ſitions, of whoſe knowledg they can find in themſelves no Original, were certainly the 


impreſi of God and Nature upon their Minds, and not taught them by any one 
elſe. Theſe they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with 
Veneration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where they are 
not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo educated, and having no 
remembrance of the beginning.of this Reſpect, they think it 1s natural. 

§. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come to paſs, 
if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and the Conſtitution of human Affairs; 
wherein moſt Men cannot live without employing their time in the daily Labours of 
their Callings nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundation or Principles 
to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in 
his Underſtanding, who hath not ſome reverenc'd Propoſitions, which are to 
him the Principles on which he bottoms his Reaſonings; and by which he judg- 
eth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong: which ſome, wanting skill 


and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome being taught, that they ought 


: | Worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their Minds; grow 


not to examine; there are few to be found who are not expos'd by their Igno- 
rance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon truſt. 


§. 25. This is evidently the caſe of all Children and young Folk; and Cuſ- 


tom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom failing to make them worſhip for 
Divine, what ſhe hath inur'd them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Un- 
© derſtandings to, it is no wonder that grown Men, either perplex'd in the ne- 
- ceſlary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly 


lit down to examine their own Tenets; eſpecially when one of their Principles is, 
That Principles ought not to be queſtion'd. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and 


Will, who is there almoſt that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt 


Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the ſhame of having 
been a long time wholly in miſtake and error? Who is there, hardy enough to 
contend with the reproach which is every where prepar'd for thoſe who dare 
venture to diſſent from the receiv'd Opinions of their Country or Party? And 
where is the Man to be found that can patiently prepare himſelf to bear the 
name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, which he is ſure to meet with, who 
does in the leaſt ſcruple any of the common Opinions? And he will be much 
more afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt men do, 


the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all 
1 other Opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when 
* he finds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt reverenc'd 


by others ? 


§. 26. It is eaſy to imagine how by theſe means it comes to pow that Men 
of the No- 


dions they have been long acquainted with there; and ffamp the Churatters of 
Divinity upon Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and Mon- 
= | keys; and contend too, fight, and die in defence of their Opinions. Dum ſolos 
credit habendos eſſe Deot, quos ipſe colit. For ſince the reaſoning ä ry 
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Soul, which are almoſt conſtantly, tho not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, 
would not know how to move, for want of a foundation and footing, in molt 
Men; who thro Lazineſs or Avocation do not, or for want of time, or tru? 
helps, or for other cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledę, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original; *tis natural for them, and almoſt 
unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrow'd Principles : which being reputed 
and preſum'd to be the evident proofs of other things, are thought not to need 
any other proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into his Mind, 
and entertain them there, with the reverence uſually paid to Principles, never 
venturing to examine them, but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe 
they are to believ'd, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of his 
Country, any Abſurdity for innate Principles ; and by long poring on the ſame 
Objects, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Monſters lodg'd in his own Brain, for the 
Images of the Deity, and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 

Principles muſt F. 27, By this progreſs, how many there are who arrive at Principles, which 

be examin'd. they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerv'd, in the variety of oppoſite Princi- 
ples held and contended for by all forts and degrees of Men. And he that ſhall 
deny this to be the method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will perhaps find it a hard 
matter any other way to account for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly 
believ'd, confidently aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time 
to ſeal with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate Prin- 
ciples, to be receiv'd upon their own Authority, without examination, I know 
not what may not be believ'd, or how any one's Principles can be queſtion'd. 
It they may, and ought to be examin'd, and try*d, I deſire to know how firſt and 
innate Principles can be try'd ; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand the Marks 
and Characters, whereby the genuine innate Principles may be diſtinguiſh'd 
from others; that ſo, amidſt the great variety of Pretenders, I may be kept 
from miſtakes, in ſo material a point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be 
ready to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſitions; and till then I may 
with modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, which is the only one pro- 
duc'd, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to dire& my Choice, and aſſure me of 
any innate Principles. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that 


there are no Practical Principles wherein all Men agree; and therefore none 
Innate. 5 


CHAP. IV. 


Other Conſiderations concerning Tnnate Principles, both Speculative 
and Practical. : 


Principles nat &, 1. LJA D thoſe, who would perſuade us that there are Innate Principles, 
TN —__ H not taken them together in groſs, but conſider'd ſeparately the parts 
2 eas de out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made; they would not, perhaps, have 
| been ſo forward to believe they were lanate: Since, if the Ideas which made up 
thoſe Truths were not, it was impoſſible that the Propoſitions made up of them 
ſhould be Innate, or our Knowledg of them be born with us. For if the Idea. 
be not Innate, there was a time when the Mind was without thoſe Principles; 
and then they will not be Innate, but be deriv'd from ſome other Original. 
For, where the Ideas themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledg, no Aſſent, 

no mental or verbal Propoſitions about them. ; 
Ideas, eſpe- F. 2. If we will attentively conſider new-born Children, we ſhall have little 
cially thoſe be. reaſon to think, that they bring many Ideas into the World with them. For 
0%, +a bating perbaps ſome faint Ideas of Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and 
born with Chit- Come Pains which they may bave felt in the Womb, there is not the leaſt appea- - 
dren, rance of any ſettled Ideas at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms, 
which make up thoſe univerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteem'd Innate Principles: 
One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, Ideas come into their Minds; 
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are perfectly relative: but the poſitive Ideas, to which they properly and imme- 
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*and that they get no more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Ob- 
"ſervation of things, that come in their way, furniſh them with : which might 
be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not original Characters, ſtamp'd on the 
Mind. 
S8. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly (if there 
be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can any one think, or will any one ſay, 
that Impoſſibility and Identity are two Innate Ideas? Are they ſuch as all Man- 
kind have, and bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe that 
are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquir'd ones? If they are In- 
nate, they muſt needs be ſo, Hath a Child an Idea of Impoſſibility and Identity, 
before it has of White or Black, Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledg 
of this Principle, that it concludes, that Wormwood rub'd on the Nipple hath 
not the ſame taſte that it uſed to receive from thence ? Is it the actual Know- 
ledg of Impoſſibile eſt idem eſſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between 
its Mother and a Stranger; or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? 
Or does the Mind regulate it ſelf and its Aſſent by Ideas, that it never yet had ? 
Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, which it never yet 
knew or underſtood ? The names Impoſſib:lity and Identity ſtand for two Ideas, 
ſo far from being Innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great Care 
and Attention to form them right in our Underſtandings. They are fo far 
from being brought into the World with us, ſo remote from the Thoughts of 
Infancy and Childhood ; that, I believe, upon' examination it will be found, 
that many grown Men want them. ES : | 
F. 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be a native Impreſſion, and conſe- Identity, an 
uently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our Idea me fr. 
Cradles; I would gladly be reſoly'd by one of Seven, or Seventy Years old,.“ 
Whether a Man, being a Creature conſiſting of Soul and Body, be the ſame 
Man when his Body is chang'd? Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had 
the ſame Soul, were the ſame Man, tho they liv'd ſeveral Ages aſunder ? Nay, 
Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were not the ſame with both 
of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not 
ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought Inmate in us, For if thoſe In- 
nate Ideas are not clear and diſtinct, ſo as to be univerſally known, and natu- 
rally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and undoubted Truths; 
but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, 
every one's Idea of Identity will not be the ſame, that Pythagoras, and thouſands 
others of his Followers have : And which then ſhall be the true ? Which Innate ? 
Or are there two different Ideas of Identity, both Innate ? 
S. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here propos'd about the 
Identity of Man, are bare empty Speculations; which if they were, would be 
enough to fhew, That there was in the Underſtandings of Men no Innate 
Idea of Identity. He that ſhall, with a little attention, refle& on the Reſur- 
rection, and conſider that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to judgment, at the laſt 
Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable in the other, who did 
well or ill in this Life; will find it perhaps not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, 
what makes the ſame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts : And will not be forward 
5 7 5 and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a clear 
ladea OT It. 
9.6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, viz, That the Whole Whole and 
is bigger than a Part, This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt innate Principles, Part not In. 
I am ſure it has as good a title as any to be thought ſo ; which yet no body can % Ideas. 
think it to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it, Whole and Part, 
= diately belong, are Extenſion and Number, of which alone Whole and Part are 
& Relations. So that if Whole and Part are innate Ideas, Extenſion and Number 
& muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an Idea of a Relation, without 
having any at all of the thing to which it belongs, aud in which ie is founded. 


Now whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of 


WT Extcnſion and Number, I leave to be conſider'd by thoſe, who are the Patrons 
of innate Principles. | ** 


9.7. 
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Idea of Wor- H. 7. That God 3s to be worſhip'd, is, without doubt, as great a Truth as any 
(hip not Innate. can enter into the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt place amongſt all practi- 
cal Principles. But yet it can by no means be thought innate, unleſs the Ideas 
of God and Worſhip are innate. That the Idea the term Worſhip ſtands for, is not 
in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Character ſtamp'd on the Mind in its 
firſt Original, 1 think, will be eaſily granted, by any one that conſiders how 
few there be, amongſt grown Men, who) have a clear and diſtin Notion of 
it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than to ſay 
that Children have this practical Principle innate, That God is to be worſhip'd ; 
and yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty, 
But to paſs by this: 3 | 
Idea of Got FH. 8. If any Idea can be imagin'd innate, the Idea of God may, of all others, 
not Innate. for many reaſons be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, how. there ſhould 
be innate moral Principles, without an innate Idea of a Deity Without a No- 
tion of a Law-maker, it is impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Ob- 
ligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the An- 
tients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſ- 
% Rhoe a- cover'd, in theſe latter Ages, whole Nations, at the Bay of Soldania (a), in 
pud Theve- Hraſil (b), in Boranday (c), and the Caribbee Iſlands, &c. amongſt whom there 
not, Þ- was to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion? Nicholaus del Techo in literis, 
7 2 4s ex Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe words (4): Reperi eam gentem 
(e) Marti nullum nomen habcre, quod Deum & hominis animam ſignificet, nulla ſacra habet, 


niere e «nulla Idola. There are Inſtances of Nations where uncultivated Nature has been 


Terry !feft to it ſelf, without the help of Letters, and Diſcipline, and the Improve- 
95 54 5* 48, ments of Arts and Sciences. But there are others to be found, who have enjoy'd 
wan, 2 theſe in a very great meaſure; who yet, for want of a due application of their 
(4) Relatio 5 8 ) * t : 

triplex dere- Thoughts this way, want the Idea and Knowledg of God, *Twill 1 doubt not 


bus Indicis be a Surprize to others, as it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. 


Caaiguarum But for this, let them conſult the King of. France's late Envoy thither (e), who 


„% La Lou- gives no better account of the Chineſes themſelves (. And if we will not be- 
here du Roy- Iiere La Loubere, the Miſſionaries of China, even the Jeſuits themſelves, the 
aume de Si- great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all to a man agree and will convince us that 
am, 7. 1. c. 5. the Sec of the Literati, or Learned, keeping to the old Religion of China, and 


eck. 157 SC. the ruling Party there, are all of them Atheiſts. Vid. Navarette in the Col- 
20, ſect. 22, 


Sc. 22. el.. lection of Voyages, Vol. the firſt, and Hiſtoria Cultus Sinenſium. And perhaps if 


% Ib. T. 1. we ſhould, with attention, mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People not ſo far 
6. 20. ell. 4, off, we ſhould have too much reaſon to fear, that many in more ctv1liz'd Coun- 
Fc. 23. tries have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions of a Deity upon their Minds; 

and that the Complaints of Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without 
reaſon, And tho only ſome profligate Wretches own it too bare-facedly now; 
yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from others, did not the 
tear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peoples 
Tongues : which, were the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, 
would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do. 

. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Nation of a God, (whereof yet 
Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would ot from thence follow, that the Idea of 
him was innate. For tho no Nation were to be found without a Name, and 
ſome few dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be natural 
impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the names of Fire, or the Sun, Heart, 
or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand for, to be innate: becauſe the Names 
of thoſe things, and the 7deas of them, are fo univerſally received and known 
amongſt Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the 
abſence of ſuch a Notion out of mens Minds, any Argument againſt the Being 
of a God; any more than it would be a Proof that there was no Load-ſtoue in 
the World, becauſe a great part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch 
thing, nor a Name for it; or be any ſhew of Argument to prove, that there 
are no diſtin& and various Species of Angels, or intelligent Beings above us, 
becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtin& Species, or Names for them: For Men 
being furniſh'd with Words, by the common Language of their own Countries, 
can ſcarce avoid having fome kind of Ideas of thoſe things, whoſe Names, 
thoſe they converſe with, have occaſion frequently to mention to them. And if 
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it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſomething extraordi- 
nary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment accompany it; if the Fear of abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power ſet it on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to fink the 
deeper, and ſpread the farther ; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea, as is agreeable 
to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible from every part of 
our Knowledg, as that of a God is. For the viſible marks of extraordinary 
Wiſdom and Power appear ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a 
rational Creature, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſ- 
covery of a Deity. And the influence that the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt 
neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, 
and carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with it, that it 
ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo 
brutiſh, as to want the Notion of a God; than that they ſhould be without any 
Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

6.10. The Name of God being once mention'd in any part of the World, to 
expreſs a ſuperiour, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being, the ſuitableneſs of ſuch a 
Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the intereſt Men will always 
have to mention It often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and continue 
it down to all Generations; tho yet the general Reception of this Name, and 


ſome imperſett and unſteddy Notions convey'd thereby to the unthinking part of 


Mankind, prove not the Idea to be innate; but only that they, who made the diſ- 


covery, had made a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the Cauſes of 


things, and trac'd them to their Original; from whom other leſs conſidering Peo- 
ple having once receiv'd ſo important a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. 
& 11. This is all could be infer'd from the Notion of a God, were it to be 
found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally acknowledg'd by 
Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the generality of the acknow- 
ledging of a God, as imagine, is extended no farther than that; which if it 
be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God innate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire 
ianate : ſince, I think, it may truly be ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 
world, who has a Notion of a Gd, who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doubt 
not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould be placed in an Iſland where no 


Fire was, they would certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a thing, nor 


Name for it, how generally ſoever it were receiv'd, and known in all the World 
beſides: and perhaps too their Apprehenſions would be as far remoy'd from 
any Name, or Notion of a God, till ſome one amongf them had employ'd his 
Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of things, which would 
eaſily lead him to the Notion of God; which having once taught to others, 


Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of their own Thoughts, would afterwards 
propagate, and continue amongſt them. 


6. 12. Indeed it is urg'd, That it is ſuitable to the Goodneſs.of God, to imprint Suitable to 
upon the Minds of Men, 1 and Notions of Himſelf, and not e them GOD 
O 


in the dark and doubt in ſo grand a Concernment; and alſo by that means to 


ſecure to himſelf the Homage and Veneration due from fo intelligent a Creature 
as Man; and therefore he has done ir. 


Goodneſs, that 
all Men ſhould 
have an Idea 
of him, there- 


This Argument, if it be of any force, will prove much more than thoſe, who fore naturally 
uſe it in this caſe, expect from it. For if we may conclude, that God hath imprinted by 


done for Men all that Men ſhall judg is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to 
his Goodneſs ſo to do; it will prove not only that God has imprinted on 
the Minds of Men an Idea of Himſelf, but that he hath plainly ſtamp'd there, 
in fair Characters, all that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that 
they ought to do in obedience to his Will ; and that he hath given them 
a Will and Aﬀe&ions conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one will 
think better for Men, than that they ſhould in the dark grope after Know- 


. ledg, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did after God, Act, XVII. 27, than 


that their Wills ſhould claſh with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites 

croſs their Duty. The Romaniſts ſay, *Tis beſt for Men, and ſo ſuitable to the 

Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judg of Controverſies on 

Earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by the ſame reaſon; ſay, Tis better 

for Men that every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, 

W by 3 force of this Argument they ſhall think, that every Man is fo. 
ob 1. -* E 
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think it a very good Argument, to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God bath made it 
ſo : and therefore it is beſt. But it ſeems to me à little too much Confidence of our 
own Wifdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo; and in the 
matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from ſuch a Topick that God hath 
done ſo, when certain Experience ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs 
of God hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch original Impreſſions of 
Knowledg, or [deas ſtamp'd on the Mind: fince he hath furniſh'd Man with 


thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient diſcovery of all things requi- | 


ſite to the End of ſuch a Being. And I doubt not but to ſhew that a Man, by 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any innate Principles, at- 
tain the Knowledg of a God, and other things that concern him. * God having 
endu'd Man with thoſe Faculties of Knowing which he hath, 'was no more 


oblig'd by his Goodneſs to implant thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that 


having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, he ſhonld build him Bridges, 
or Houſes; which ſome People in the World, however of good Parts, do either 
totally want, or are but ill- provided of, as well as others are wholly without 
Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very. ill ones. 
The reaſon in both caſes being, That they never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, 
and Powers, induſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opi- 
nions, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, without 
looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the Bay of Soldania, poſſibly 
our Thoughts and Notions had not exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots 
that inhabit there: And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in 
England, he had perhaps been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathema- 


ticlan, as any init. The difference between him and a more improv'd Engliſh- 


man lying barely in this, that Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the 
Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never direQed to any 
other, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea of a God, it was only 
becauſe he purſu'd not thoſe Thoughts that would have led him to it. 8 

F. 13. I grant, That F there were any Ideas to be found imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, we have reaſon to expect, it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as 
a mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man of his Dependance 
and Duty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of human Knowledg. 
Bur how late is it before any ſuch Notion is diſcoverable in Children? And 
when we find it there, how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and No» 
tion of the Teacher, than repreſent the true God ? He that ſhall obſerve in 
Children the progreſs whereby their Minds attain the Knowledg they have, 
will think that the Objects they do firſt and moſt familiarly converſe with, are 
thoſe that make the firſt impreſſions on their Underſtandings: nor will he find 
the leaſt footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take notice, how their Thoughts 
enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with a greater variety 
of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to get 
the skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways put them together. 
How by theſe means they come to frame in their Minds am Idea Men have of a 
Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. Ea | 

§. 14. Can it be thought, that the Ideas Men have of God, are the CharaQers 
and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their Minds by his own Finger; when we 
ſee that in the ſame Country, under one and the ſame name, Men have far diffe- 
rent, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of him? Their 
agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove an innate Notion of Him. 

F. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they; have, who ac- 
knowledg'd and worſhip'd hundreds? Every Deity that they own'd above one, 
was an infallible evidence of their Ignorance of Him, and a proof that they 
had no true Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity were exclu- 
ded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Corporeity, expreſs'd in 
their Images and Repreſentations of their Deities; the Amours, Marriages, 
Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels, and other mean Qualities, attributed by them 
to their Gods ; we ſhall have little reaſon to think, that the Heathen World, 
i. e. the greateſt part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their Minds, as 
he himſelf, out of care that they ſhould not be miſtaken about Him, was Author 
of. And this Univerſality of Conſent, fo much argu'd, if it prove any native 
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Impreſſions, *twill be only this, That God imprinted on the Minds of all Men, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for himſelf, but not any Idea; ſince 
thoſk People, who agreed in the Name, had at the ſame time far different Ap- 
prehenſions about the thing ſignify'd. If they ſay, That the variety of Dei- 
ties, worſhip'd by the Heathen World, were but figurative ways of expreſſing 
the ſeveral Attributes of that incomprehenſible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his 
Providence: I anſwer, What they might be in their Original, I will not here in- 
quire; but that they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, 1 think no body 
will affirm. And he that will conſult the Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryre, 
c. 13. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theology of the 
Siamites profeſſedly owns a Plurality of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy more 
judiciouſly remarks, in his Journal du Voiage de Siam, 427. it conſiſts properly 
in acknowledging no God at all. 

8. 15, If it be ſaid, That wiſe Men of all Nations came to have true Conceptions 
of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, I grant it. But then this, 

Firſt, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any thing but the Name; for 

thoſe wile Men being very few, perhaps one of a thouſand, this Univerſality 
is very narrow, 


Seconaly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and beſt Notions 


Men had of God were not imprinted, but acquir'd by Thought and Meditation, 


and a right uſe of their Faculties; ſince the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the 
World, by a right and careful Imploy ment of their Thoughts and Reaſon, at- 
tain'd true Notions in this as well as other things; whilſt the lazy and incon- 
ſiderate part of Men, making the far greater number, took up their Notions 
by chance, from common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much 


beating their Heads about them. And if it be a reaſon to think the Notion of God 


innate, becaule all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too muſt be thought innate, for that 
alſo wiſe Men have always had. 

9. 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſm : Nor hath even amongſt 
Fews, Chriſtians and Mahomet ans, who acknowledg but one God, this Doctrine, 
and the Care taken in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a 
G OD, prevail ſo far, as to make Men to have the ſame, and true Ideas of 
him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found, upon inquiry, to fancy him 
inthe ſhape of a Man fitting in Heaven, and to have many other abſurd and 
unfit Conceptions of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole Sects 
owning and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity was corporeal, and of 
human Shape: And tho we find few amongſt us who profeſs themſelves Anthro- 
pomorphites (tho ſome have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he that will 
make it his buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant and uninſtructed Chriſtians 
many of that Opinion. Talk but with Country People, almoſt of any Age, 
or young People, almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that tho the 
Name of G OD be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notions they apply this 
Name to are ſo odd, low and pitiful, that no body can imagine they were 
taught by a rational Man, much leſs that they were Characters writ by the 
Finger of God himſelf. Nor dol ſee how it derogates more from the Good- 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſh'd with theſe Ideas of himſelf, 
than that he hath ſent us into the World with Bodies uncloth'd, and that there 
is no Art or Skill born with us: For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, 
it is want of Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, if 
we have them not. *Tis as certain that there is a God, as that the oppolite 
Angles, made by the inter ſection of two ſtrait Lines, are equal. There was 
never any rational Creature, that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of 
theſe Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them; tho yet it be paſt doubt 
that there are many Men, who having not apply'd their Thoughts that way, 
are ignorant both of the one and the other. If any one think fit to call this 
(which is the utmoſt of its Extent) univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one | eaſily al- 
low; but ſuch an univerſal Conſent as this proves not the Idea of God, no 
more than it does the Idea of ſuch Angles, innate. | i 

$. 17. Since then tho the knowledg of a GOD be the moſt natural Diſcovery 
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of human Reaſon, yet the Idea of him is not innate, as, I think, is evident from ;,,ute, no other 
what has been ſaid; I imagine there will ſcarce be any other Idea found, that can be ſuppos'd 
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can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Impreſſion, any Character on the 
Underſtanding of Men, it it is moſt reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been 
ſome clear and uniform Idea of himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were ca- 
pable to receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our Minds be- 
ing at firſt void of that Idea, which we are moſt concern'd to have, It zs « 
ſtrong Preſumption againſt all other innate Charatters. I muſt own, as faras I can 
obſerve, I can find none, and would be glad to be inform'd by any other. 

6. 18. I confeſs there is another Idea, which would be of general uſe for 
Mankind to have, as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the 
Idea of Subſtance which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſation or Reflection. 
If Nature took care to provide us any Ideas, we might well expect they ſhould be 
ſuch, as by our own Faculties we cannot procure to our ſelves : but we ſee, on 
the contrary, that ſince by thoſe ways whereby other Ideas are brought into 
our Minds, this is not; we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, and therefore ſignify 
nothing by the word Subſtance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of we know 
not what (i. e. of ſome thing whereof we have no particular diſtin& poſitive) 
3 which we take to be the Subſtratum, or Support, of thoſe Ideas we do 

now. 

S. 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, either ſpeculative or practical Prin- 
ciples, it may, with as much probability, be ſaid, that a Man hath 1001, ſter- 
ling in his Pocket, and yet deny'd that he hath either Penny, Shilling, Crown, 


or any other Coin, out of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think that 


certain Propoſitions are innate, when the Ideas about which they are, can by no 
means be ſuppos'd to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that is given, 
doth not at all prove that the Ideas expreſs'd in them are innate: For in many 
Caſes, however the Ideas came there, the Aſſent to Words, expreſling the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one, 
that hath a true Idea of God and Worſhip, will aſſent to this Propoſition, That 
God is to be eggs fre when expreſs'd in a Language he underſtands : And eve- 
ry rational Man, that hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to aſſent 


to this Propoſition to morrow; and yet Millions of Men may be well {uppos'd 


No innate 
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Memory, 


to want one or both thoſe Ideas to day. For if we will allow Savages and moſt 
Country People to have Ideas of God and Worſhip (which Converſation with 
them will not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children can be 
ſuppos'd to have thoſe Ideas, which therefore they muſt begin to have ſome time 
or other; and then they will alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and 
make very little queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing 
no more proves the Ideas to be innate, than it does that one born blind (with 
Cataracts, which will be couch'd to morrow) had the innate Ideas of the Sun, 
or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is clear'd, he will cer- 
tainly aſſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is lucid, or that Saffron is yel- 
low : and therefore if ſuch an Aſſent upon hearing cannot prove the Ideas in- 
nate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made up of thoſe 1deas. If they have 
any innate Ideas, I would be glad to be told what, and how many they are. 

$ 2c. To which let me add: If there be any innate Ideas, any Ideas in the 
Mind, which the Mind does not actually think on, they muſt be lodg'd in the 
Memory, and from thence muſt be brought into view by Remembrance; . e. 
muſt be known, when they are remember'd, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remembrance. For to re- 
member, is to perceive any thing with Memory, or with a Conſciouſneſs, that 
it was known or perceiv'd before: without this, whatever Idea comes into 
the Mind is new, and not remember'd ; this Conſciouſneſs of its having been 
in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes remembring from all other 
ways of thinking. Whatever Idea was never perceiv'd by the Mind, was never 
in the Mind. Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception; or 
elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that by the Memory 
it can be, made an actual Perception again. Whenever there is the actual Per- 
ception of an Idea without Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and un- 
known before to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual view, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been there before, and 


was not wholly a ſtranger to the Mind. Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to 
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every one's Obſervation : And then I deſire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended 
ro be innate, which (before any impreſſion of it by ways hereafter to be men- 
tion'd) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he had formerly known, 
without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Perception there is no remembrance 3 
and whatever Idea comes into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not re- 
membred, or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the Mind 
before that appearance : For what 1s not either actually in View, or in the Me- 
mory, is in the Mind no way at all, andis all one as if it never had been there. 


' Suppoſe a Child had the uſe of his Eyes, till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Co- 


lours; but then Cataracts ſhut the Windows, and he is forty or fifty years per- 
fectly in the dark, and in that time perfectly loſes all Memory of the Ideas of 
Colours he once had. This was the Caſe of a blind Man I once talk'd with, 
who loſt his Sight by the Small-Pox when he was a Child, and had no more 
notion of Colours than one born blind. I ask, whether any one can ſay this 
Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more than one born 
blind? And l think no body will ſay, that either of them had in his Mind any 
Idea of Colours at all. His Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has the Idea, 
(which he remembers not) of Colours, de novo, by his reſtor'd Sight convey'd 
to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance z 
and theſe now he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe 
Ideas of Colours, which when out of view can be reviv'd with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid to be in the 
Mind. The uſe I make of this, is, that whatever Jdea being not aQually in 
View, is in the Mind, is there only by being in the Memory; and if it be not 
in the Memory, it is not in the Mind ; and it it be in the Memory, it cannot 
by the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Perception that it comes 
out of the Memory; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 
remember'd. If therefore there be any innate Ideas they muſt be in the Memo- 


ry, or elſe no where in the Mind; and if they be in the Memory, they can be 


reviv'd without any Impreſſion from without; and whenever they are brought 
into the Mind, they are remember'd, i. e. they bring with them a Perception 
of their not being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtinguiſhing 
difference between what is, and what is not in the Memory, or in the Mind; 
that what is not in the Memory, whenever it appears there, appears perfectly 
new and unknown before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, when- 
ever itis ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, but the Mind finds 
It in it ſelf, and knows it was there before. By this it may be try'd, whe- 
ther there be any innate Ideas in the Mind, before impreſſion from Senſation or 
Reflection. I would fain meet with the Man, who when he came to the uſe of 
Reaſon, or at any other time, remember'd any of them: And to whom, after 
he was born, they were never new. If any one will ſay, there are Idea, in 
the Mind, that are not in the Memory; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and 
make what he ſays intelligible. 

S. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there is another Reaſon why I doubt 


that neither theſe nor any other Principles are innate. I that am fully a 
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— l Per- little Uſe, 
ſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe GOD made all things in perfect Wiſdom, can- f heh ke 


not ſatisfy my ſelf why he ſhould be ſuppos'd to print upon the Minds of Men taint). 


ſome univerſal Principles; whereof thoſe that are pretended innate, and concern 
Speculation, are of no great uſe; and thoſe that concern Practice, not ſelf-evident, 
and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other Truths not allow'd to be innate. 
For to what purpoſe ſhould Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of 
God, which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards introduc'd, 
or cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from them? If any one thinks there are ſuch innate 
Ideas and Propoſitions, which by their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs are diſtinguiſha- 
ble from all that is adventitious in the Mind, and acquir'd, it will not be a hard 
matter for him to tell us which they are, and then every one will be a fit Judg 
whether they be ſo or no; ſince if there be ſuch innate Ideas and Impreſſions, 
plainly different from all other Perceptions and Knowledg, every one will find 


It true in himſelf, Of the Evidence of theſe ſappos'd innate Maxims I have 
ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs L ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more here- 


after. 
§. 22, 
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8 22. To conclude: Some Ideas forwardly offer themfelves to all Mens Un- 
derſtandings; ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as ſoon as the Mind 
puts them into Propoſitions; other Truths require a train of Ideas plac'd in 
order, a due comparing of them, and deductions made with attention before . 
they can be diſcover'd and aſſented to, Some of the firſt fort, becaufe of 
their general and eaſy reception, have been miſtaken for innate z but the truth 
is, Ideas and Notions are no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, tho 
ſome of them indeed offer themſelves to our Faculties more readily than o- 
thers, and therefore are more generally receiv'd; tho that too be accordin 
as the Organs of our Bodies and Powers of our Minds happen to be imploy'd : 
God having fitted Men with Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive and retain 
Truths, according as they are imploy d. The great difference that is to be found 
in the Notions of Mankind, is from the different uſe they put their Faculties 
to; whilſt ſome (and thoſe the moſt) taking things upon truſt, miſimploy their 
power of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and Dominion 
of others in Doctrines, which it is their Duty carefully to examine, and not 
blindly, with an implicit Faith, to ſwallow. Others imploytng their Thoughts 
only about ſome few things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great degrees of Knowledg in them, and are ignorant of all other, having ne- 
ver let their Thoughts looſe in the ſearch of other Inquiries. Thus, that the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain 
as any thing can be, and I think more evident than many of thoſe Propoſi- 
tions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, however expert in o- 
ther things, who know not this at all, becauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on 
work about ſuch Angles : And he that certainly knows this Propofttion, may 
yet be utterly ignorant of the Trath of other Propoſitions, in Mathematicks . 
it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe in his ſearch of thoſe 2 
mathematical Truths, he ſtop'd his Thoughts ſhort, and went not fo far, 
The ſame may happen concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Dei- 
ty; for tho there be no Truth which a Man may more evidently make out to 
himſelf than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that ſhall content himſelf with 
things, as he finds them, in this World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and 
Paſſions, and not make inquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends and ad- 
mirable Contrivances, and purſue the Thoughts thereof with Diligence and At- 
tention, may live long without any Notion of ſuch a Being, And if any Per- 
ſon hath by talk put ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may perhaps believe it ; 
but if he hath never examir'd it, his knowledg of it will be no perfecter than 
his, who having been told, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, takes it upon truſt, without examining the Demonſtration, and 
may yield his Aſſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no knowledg of the Truth 
of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully imploy'd, were able to make clear 
and evident to him. But this only by the by, to ſhew how much our Xnowledy 
depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtow'd npon s, and how 
little upon ſuch innate Principles, as are in vain ſappos'd to be in all Mankind 
for their direction; which all Men could not but know, if they were there, or 
elſe they would be there to no purpoſe : And which ſince all Men do not know, 
nor _ diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, we may well conclude there 
are no ſuch. 


6. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of innate Principles, may deſerve from 
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and Certainty, I cannot tell; I perſuade my ſelf at leaſt, that the way 
purſu'd, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. This ! 
am certain, I have not made it my buſineſs either to quit or follow any Autho- 
rity in the enſuing Diſcourſe : Truth has been my only Aim, and whereyer 
that has appear'd to lead, my Thoughts have impartially follow'd, without 
minding whether the Footſteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that 1 
want a due reſpe& to other Mens Opinions; but after all, the greateſt Reverence 
is due to Truth: and I hope it will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, that per- 
haps we ſhould make greater progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and con- 
templative 2 if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the conſideration of things 
themſelves, and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts than other Mens to find 
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it: For I think we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, as to 
know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we our ſelves conſider and 
comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much we poſſeſs of real and true Know- 


{ lede, The floating of other Mens Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one 


jot the more knowing, tho they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 


- ence, is in us but Opiniatrety ; whilſt we give up our Aſſent only to Reverend 

Names, and do not, as they did, imploy our own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe 
' Truths which gave them Reputation. in; 7 ay was certainly a knowing Man, 
| X 


but no body ever thought him ſo, becau 


he blindly embrac'd, and confident- 
ly vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up of another's Prin- 


ciples, without examining them, made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will 


hardly make any body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as he 
really knows and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, 


are but ſhreds; which however well in the whole piece, make no conſiderable 


addition to his ſtock who gathers them. Such borrow'd Wealth, like Fairy- 


mony, tho it were Gold in the Hand from which he receiv'd it, will be but 


Leaves and Duſt when it comes to uſe. 


$. 24. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitions, that could not be hence the O- 
doubted of as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 ſhort and eaſy way to con- Pinion of innate 


clude them innate. This being once receiv'd, it eas'd the Lazy from the pains of indes. 
* ſearch, and ſtop'd the Inquiry of the Doubtful concerning all that was once 


 ſtiPd innate, And it was of no ſmall advantage to thoſe who affected to be 
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Maſters and Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Principles 


muſt not be queſtionꝰd; for having once eſtabliſh'd this Tenet, that there are 


innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſſity of receiving ſome Doc- 
trines as ſuch; which was to take them o 


from the uſe of their own Reaſon and 
Judgment, and put them on believing and-taking them upon truſt, without far- 


Ther examination : In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more 
eaſily govern'd by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the Skill 
and Office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a {ſmall Power it gives one 
Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and 


Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths, and to make a Man ſwallow that for an in- 


nate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe who teacheth them; whereas 
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Ang on borrow'd or beg'd Foundations; or at leaſt, if mine prove a Caſtle in the 


> had they examin'd the ways whereby Men came to the knowledg of many uni- 


verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men from 


; the being of things themſelves, when duly conſider'd; and that they were diſ- 


cover'd by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by nature to re- 


ceive and judg of them, when duly imploy'd about them. 


d. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds herein, is the Deſign of the following Concluſion. 


Diſcourſe; which I ſhall proceed to, when I have firſt premis'd, that hitherto, to 
clear my way to thoſe Foundations, which I conceive are the only true ones where- 
on to eſtabliſh thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledyg, it hath been ne- 


= ceſlary for me to give an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of innate Princi- 
= ples. And ſince the Arguments which are againſt them do ſome of them riſe 


from common receiv*d Opinions, I have been forc'd. to take ſeveral things for 
granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe Task it is to ſhew the falſ- 
hood or improbability of any Tenet; it happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, 
as it does in aſſaulting of Towns, where if the Ground be but firm whereon the 
Batteries are erected, there is no farther Inquiry of whom it is borrow'd,nor whom 
it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. But in the future 


part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform and conſiſtent with it 


elf, as far as my own Experience and Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it 
on ſuch a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſſes, lean- 


Ir, I will endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn 
the Reader not to expect undeniable cogent Defnonſtrations, unleſs 1 may be al- 
low'd the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſum'd by others, to take my Principles for gran- 
ted and then, I doubt not, but I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the 
Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens own unprejudic'd Expe- 
rence and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and this is enough for a Man 


Who profeſſes no more, than to lay down candidly and freely his own Conjec- 


tures, concerning a Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other de- 
gn than an unbiaſs'd Inquiry after Truth, BOOK 


CHAP. I. 
Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


ER Man being conſcious to himſelf that he Thinks, and 
that which his Mind is apply'd about whilſt thinking, being 
the /4eas that are there, 'tis paſt doubt that Men have in 
their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſs'd by the 
words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others. It is in 
the firſt place then to be enquir'd, how he comes by them? I know it is a re- 
ceiv'd Doctrine, that Men have native Ideas and original Characters ſtamp'd 
upon their Minds in their very firſt Being. This Opinion I have at large exa- 
min'd already ; and, I ſuppoſe, what I have faid in the foregoing Book, will be 
much more eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn whence the Underſtanding may 
get all the Ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they may come into the 
Mind; for which 1 ſhall appeal to every onc's own Obſervation and Experience. 
At Ideas come F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as we ſay, White-Paper, void of 
from Senſation al]! Characters, without any Ideas; how comes it to be furniſh'd? Whence 
Heften. comes it by that vaſt ſtore which the buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has 
painted on ir, with an almoſt endleſs variety? Whence has it all the Materials 
of Reaſon and Knowledg? To this 1 anſwer, in one word, from Experience; 
In that all our Knowledg is founded, and from that it ultimately derives it 
ſelf. Our Obſervation employ'd either about External ſenſible Objects, or about 
the Internal Operations of our Minds, perceiv'd and reflected on by our ſelves, is that 
which ſupplies our Underſt andings with all the Materials of thinking. Theſe two 
are the Fountains of Knowledg, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can natu- 
rally bave, do ſpring. | 
The Obje&s of S+ 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about particular ſenſible ObjeAs, do convey 
Senſztion one into the Mind ſeveral diſtin& Perceptions of Things, according to thoſe various 
Source of ways wherein thoſe Objects do affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Ideas 
Ideas. we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe 
which we call ſenſible Qualities z which when 1 ſay the Senſes convey into the 
Mind, I mean, they from External Objects convey into the Mind what produ- 
ces there thoſe Perceptions. I his great ſource of moſt of the Ideas we have, de- 
pending wholly upon our Senſes, and deriv'd by them to the Underſtanding, 
| call SENSATIONS 
he Operations F. 4. Secondly, The her Fountain, from which Experience furniſheth the 
of our Minds Underſtanding with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of our own Mind 
the other Source within us, as it is employ'd about the Ideas it has got; which Operations when 
of the Soul comes to refle& on and conſider, do furniſh the Underſtanding with 
another ſet of Ideas, which could not be had from Things without; and ſuch are 
Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all 
the different aQings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of and ob- 
ſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underſtandings as diſtinct 
Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting our Senſes. This ſource of Ideas every 
Man has wholly in himſelf: and tho it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do 
with External Objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly . 
ca 
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call'd Internal Senſe. Bat as I call the other Senſation, ſo I call this REFLEC- 
TION, the Ideas It affords being ſuch only as the Mind gets, by reflectiug on 
its own Operations within it ſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the follow- 
ing part of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that notice which 
the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the manner of them; by reaſon - 
whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. 
Theſe two, I ſay, viz. External Material things, as the Objects of SENS A- 
TION; and the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of R E- 


* . FLECTION; are to me the only Originals from whence all our Ideas take their 
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beginnings. The term Operations here I uſe in a large ſenſe, as comprehending not 
barely the Actions of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome ſort of Paſſions ari- 


ſing ts vo from them, ſuch as is the ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs ariſing from 

any thought. . ä a 
§. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to have the leaſt glimmering of Az our Ideas 

any Ideas, which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External Objetts are of the one or 


furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different other of theſe 


Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Underſtanding with 
Ideas of «ts own Operations, | 
Theſe, when we have taken a full ſurvey of them and their ſeveral Modes, 
Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to contain all our whole ſtock of 
Ideas; and that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one of 
theſe two ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorowly ſearch 
into his Underſtanding ; and then let him tell me whether all the original/Ideas 
he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his Senſes, or of the Operations 
of his Mind, conſider'd as Objects of his Reflection: And how great a maſs of 
Knowledg ſoever he imagines to be lodg'd there, he will, upon taking a ſtrict 
view, ſee that he has not any Idea in his Mind, but what one of theſe two have im- 
printed; tho perhaps, with infinite variety compounded and enlarg'd by the 
Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
$. 6. He that attentively conſiders the ſtate of a Child, at bis firſt coming into Oervable in 
the World, will have little reaſon to think him ſtor'd with plenty of Ideas, that Children. 
are to be the matter of his future Knowledg : *Tis by degrees he comes to be 
furniſh'd with them. And tho the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities im- 
priat themſelves before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet *tis often ſo late before ſome unuſual Qualities come in- the way, that 
there are few Men that cannot recollect the beginning of their Acquaintance with 
them: And if it were worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo order'd as to 
have but a very few even of the ordinary Idea, till he were grown up to a 
Man. But all that are born into the World being ſurrounded with Bodies that 
perpetually and diverſly affect them; variety of 7deas, whether care be taken 
abont it or no, are imprinted on the Minds of Children. Light and Colours are 
buſy at hand every where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, and ſome rangible 
Qualities fail not to ſollicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance to the 
Mind: but yet, I think, it will be granted eaſily, that if a Child were kept in 
a place where he never ſaw any other but Black and White till he were a Man, 
he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that from his Child- 
hood never taſted an Oyſter or a Pine-Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. Roy 
§. 7. Men then come to be furniſh'd with fewer or more {imple Ideas from I" wn © i 
without, according as the Obje#s they converſe with, afford greater or leſs va- geo} wa > 
riety z and from the Operations of their Minds within, according as they more cording to the 
or leſs reflect on them. For tho he that contemplates the Operations of his different Ob- 
Mind, cannot but have plain and clear Idea, of them; yet unleſs he turn his jets they con- 
Thoughts that way, and conſiders them attentively, he will no more have clear verſe with. 
and diſtinct Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved 
therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of any Landſcape, or of the 
Parts and Motions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and with at- 
tention heed all the parts of it. The Picture or Clock may be ſo plac'd, that 
they may come ia his way every day; but yet he will have but a confus'd Idea 
of all the parts they are made up of, till he applies himſelf with attention to con- 


ſider them each in particular. 
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Ideas of Re- F. 8. And hence we ſee the reaſon, why 'tis pretty late before moſt Children 
flettion later, get Ideas of the Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have not any very | 
3 clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt part of them all their Lives: becauſe tho 
| they paſs there continually, yet like floating Viſions, they make not deep im 
preſſions enough to leave in the Mind clear diſtin& laſting Ideas, till the Un. 
derſtanding turns inwards upon it ſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and makes 
them the Obje& of its own Contemplation. Children when they come firſt 
Into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which by a conſtant ſolli- ; 
citation of their Senſes, draw the Mind conſtantly to them, forward to take 1 
_ notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of changing Objects. 
Thus the firſt Years are uſually employ'd and diverted in looking abroad. Mens 
buſineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is to be found without; 
and ſo growing up in a conſtant Attention to outward Senſations, ſeldom 
make any conſiderable Reflection on what paſſes within them till they come to be 

of riper Years; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. | 
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The Soul begins F. 9. To ask at what time a Man has firſt any Ideas, is to ask when he begins g 
zo have Ideas, to perceive ; having Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame thing. I know it is 2 
22 by TO an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that it has the actual Perception 5 
of Ideas in it ſelf conſtantly as long as it exiſts; and that actual Thinking is N 

as inſeparable from the Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body: which if $ 

true, to enquire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame as to en- % 

quire after the beginning of his Soul. For by this account, Soul and its Ideas, 3 

as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame time. 

The Soul thinks S. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppos'd to exiſt antecedent to, or coeval 


er 5 with, or ſome time after the firſt Rudiments or Organization, or the begin- 
rg wars nings of Life in the Body; I leave to be diſputed by thoſe who have better 
thought of that matter. I confeſs my ſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, 4 
| that doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate Ideas; nor can conceive it 5 
any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than for the Body always to move: . 
; the Perception of Ideas being (as I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the 
of Body; not its Eſſence, but one of its Operations. And therefore tho thinking be 
| ſuppos'd ever ſo much the proper Action of the Soul, yet it is not neceſlary to 
ſuppoſe that it ſhould be always thinking, always in action. That perhaps is 
the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never ſlumbers 
nor ſleeps ;, but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt not to the Soul of 
Man. We know certainly by Experience that we ſometimes think, and thence 
D draw this infallible Conſequence, That there is ſomething in us that has a 
Power to think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks or no, we can 
be no farther aſſur'd than Experience informs us. For to ſay that actual think- 
ing is eſſential to the Soul, and inſeparable from it, is to beg what is in queſ- 
tion, and not to prove it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be 
not a ſelf-evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always thinks, 
be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to at firſt hearing, I ap- 
peal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whether I thought all laſt Night or no; the 
Queſtion being about a Matter of Fact, 'tis begging it to bring as a proof for 
it, an Hypotheſis, which is the very thing in diſpute; by which way one may ; 
, prove any thing: and *tis but ſuppoſing that all Watches, whilſt the Ballance 
beats, think; and *tis ſufficiently prov'd, and paſt doubt, that, my Watch 
thought all laſt Night. But he that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build 
his Hypotheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Experience, and 
not preſume on Matter of Fact, becauſe of his Hypotheſis; that is, becauſe he 
ſuppoſes it to be ſo : which way of proving amounts to this, That I muſt neceſ- 
ſarily think all laſt Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, tho I my 
ſelf cannot perceive that I always do ſo. 
But Men in love with their Opinions may not only ſuppoſe what is in quef- 
tion, but alledg wrong Matter of Fact. How elſe could any one make it an 
Inference of mine, that a Thing is not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our ſleep? | 
I do not ſay there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in his 
ſleep: But I do fay, he cannot think at any time waking or ſleeping, without MY 
being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of it is not neceſſary to any thing, but 
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ter; for if that be neceſſary to Identity, 'twill be impoſſible in that conſtant 
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to our Thoughts; and to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, 
til we can think without being conſcious of it. 
$. 1. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man is never without Thought, be- v ; not al. 
cauſe it is the condition of being awake: but whether ſleeping without dream- ways conſcious 
ing be not an affection of the whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be worth a of it, 
waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to conceive, that any thing ſhould 
think, and not be conſcious of it, If the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man 
without being conſcious of it, I ask, whether during ſuch thinking it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery? I am ſure the 
Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies on. For to be Happy or 
Miſerable without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſteat and 
impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible that the Soul can, whillt the Body is ſleeping, 
have its Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which 
the Man is not conſcious of nor partakes in; it is certain that Socrates a ſleep „ 
and Socrates awake, is not the ſame Perſon: but his Soul when he ſleeps, and 
Socrates the Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are two Per- 
ſons; ſince waking Socrates has no Knowledg of, or Concerament for that Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery of his Soul which it enjoys alone by it ſelf whillt he ſleeps, 
without perceiving any thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. For if we take wholly A 
away all conſciouſneſs of our Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and 
Pain, and the Soncernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know where- 
in to place perſonal Identity. | | 
§. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, ſay theſe Men. Whilſt it thinks If a ſleeping 
and perceives, it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Trouble, as well Man thinks 
as any other Perceptions; and it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Perceptions. __ _ 
But it has all this apart; the ſleeping Man, *tis plain, is conſcious of nothing e 5 
of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caſtor, whillt he is ſleeping, retir'd waking Man 
from his Body; which is no impoſſible ſuppoſition for the Men I have here to we two Per- 
do with, who ſo liberally allow Life, without a thinking Soul, to all other Ani- . 
mals. Theſe Men cannot then judg it impoſſible, or a contradiction, that the 
Body ſhould live without the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, 
or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, without. the Body. 
Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, 
from his Body, to think apart, Let us ſuppole too, that it chuſes for its Scene 
of Thinking the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is ſleeping without 
a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think, whilſt Caſtor is alleep, what Caſtor is 
never conſcious of, *tis no matter what place it chuſes to think in. We have 
here then the Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we 
will ſuppoſe to i{leep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill thinking in the 
waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is never conſcious, has never the leaſt 
Perception. I ask then, whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus with only one Soul be- 
tween them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con- 
ſcious of, nor is concern'd for, are not two as diſtin& Perſons as Caſtor and Her- 
cules, Or as Socrates and Plato were? And whether one of them might not be 
very happy, and the other very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame reaſon they make 
the Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart what the 
Man is not conſcious of. For 1 ſuppoſe no body will make Identity of Perſons 
to conſiſt in the Soul's being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Mat- 


flux of the Particles of our Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two 
Days, or two Moments together, 3 
. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, Vnpoſſible to 
that the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe at leaſt who do at any time ſleep without convince thoſe 
dreaming, can never be convinc d, that their Thoughts are ſometimes for four 5% /{cep with- 
Hours buſy. without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in the very 2 188 
act, wak'd in the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, can give no manner of eee 
account of it. SG 
§. 14. Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the Soul thinks even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, Dat Men 

but tho Memory retains it not. That the Soul in a {leeping Man ſhould be this _—_ _ 
moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking Man, not remember it, 1 

Vol. I. | „F 2 nor urge. 


* hours every day, think of ſomething, which if they were ask'd, even in the 
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nor be able to recolle& one jot of all thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be con- 
ceiv'd, and would need ſome better proof than bare Aſſertion to make it be 
believ'd. For who can without any more ado, but being barely told ſo, ima. *' 
gine, That the greateſt part of Men do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral | 
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middle of theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt Men, 
think, paſs a great part of their ſleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream'd in his Life till he had that Fever he was then newly recover'd of, which 
was about the five or ſix and twentieth Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World 
affords more ſuch Inſtances : At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him 
with Examples enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights without dreaming, 
Upon this Hy- F. 15. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, us a very uſe- 
werd 5 1 14 fort of thinking : And the Soul, in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, does very little, 
ſleeping Man if at all, excel that of a Looking-glaſs, which conſtantly receives variety of 
ought to be moſt Images, or Ideas, but retains none; they diſappear and vaniſh, and there re- 
rational. main no foot-ſteps of them; the Looking-glaſs is never the better for ſuch 7- 
deas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that ina waking 
Man the Materials of the Body are employ'd, and made. uſe of, in thinking; 
and that the memory of Thoughts is retain'd by the impreſſions that are made 
on the Brain, and the traces there left after ſuch thinking; but that in the 
thinking of the Soul, which is not perceiv'd in a ſleeping Man, there the Soul 
thinks apart, and making no uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions 
on it, and conſequently no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the 
abſurdity of two diſtin& Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, lan- 
ſwer farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind can receive and contemplate with- © 
out the help of the Body, it is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the 
help of the Body too; or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit, will have but lit- 
tle advantage by thinking · If it has no memory of its own Thoughts; if it 
cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to recal them upon occaſion ; if it 
cannot reflect upon what is paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Rea- 
» ſonings, and Contemplations, to what purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more no- 
ble Being, than tloſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing 
but the ſubtileſt parts of Matter. Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt 
breath of Wind effaces; or Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as noble, as the Thoughts 
of a Soul that periſh in thinking; that once out of ſight, are gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. Nature never makes excel- 
lent things for mean or no uſes: And it is hardly to be conceiv'd, that our in- 
finitely wiſe Creator ſhould make ſo admirable a Faculty as the power of think- 
ing, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excellency of his own incomprehen- 
ſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt a fourth part of its 
time here, as to think conſtantly, without remembring any of thoſe Thoughts, 
without doing any good to it ſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to any 
other part of the Creation, If we will cxamine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, 
the motion of dull and ſenſleſs Matter, any where in the Univerſe, made ſo lit- 
tle uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. | 
On ths Hypo» F. 16. *Tis true, we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we are 
e Scud aſteep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts: But how extravagant and in- 
muft bave Ide” coherent. for the moſt part they are; how little conformable to the Perfection 
from Senſation and Order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted with Dreams need 
or Reffeclion, of not be told. This I would willingly be ſatisfy'd in, Whether the Soul, when 
which there jt thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the Body, acts leſs rationally 
0 ea ante. than when conjointly with it or no: If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, 
then theſe Men muſt ſay, That the Soul owes the perfection of rational Think- 
ing to the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould be, for 
the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and that the Soul ſhould retain none 
of its more rational Soliloquies and Meditations. | $ f 
J 1 N §. 17. Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That the Soul always actually thinks, 
no body elſe can I would they would allo tell us what thoſe Ideas are that are in the Jon of 1 
bnow it. b * 8 | W 1 
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him he was not aſleep? This is ſomething beyond Philoſophy; and it cannot be 
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Child before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before it hath receiv'd any by 
Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men are, as I take it, all made up of the 
waking Man's Ideas, tho for the moſt part odly put together. *Tis ſtrange 
if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it deriv'd not from Sexſation or Reflection 
(as it muſt have, if it thought before it receiv'd any impreſſions from the Body) 
that it ſhould never, in its private thinking (ſo private, that the Man himſelt 
perceives It not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, 
and then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable - 
that the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during fleep, have ſo many hours 


thoughts, and yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrow'd not from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection; or at leaft preſerve the memory of none but ſuch, which 


being occaſion'd from the Body, muſt needs be leſs natural to a Spirit? *Tis 

ſtrange the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole Life recal over any of its 

pure native Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrow'd any thing from 

the Body; never bring into the waking Man's view any other Ideas but what 

have a Tang of the Cask, and manifeſty derive their original from that union. 

If it always thinks, and ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before it receiv'd 

any from the Body, *tis not to be ſuppos'd but that during ſleep it recollects its 

native Ideas; and during that retirement from communicating with the Body, 

whilſt it thinks by it ſelf, the Ideas it is buſy'd about ſhould be, ſometimes at 

leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which it had in it ſelf, underiv'd 

from the Body, or its own Operations about -them : which, ſince the waking 

Man never remembers, we mult from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the 

Soul remembers ſomething that the Man does not; or elſe that Memory be- 

longs only to ſuch Ideas as are deriv'd from the Body, or the Mind's Operations 

about them. | 2 

F. 18. 1 would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo confidently pro- How nous any 

nounce, that the human Soul, or which is all one, that a Man always thinks, de fh tue 


how they come to know itz nay, how they come to know that they themſelves think, r if 


when they themſelves do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, is to be ſure without ;; % vf 4 ſel- 


Proofs; and to know, without perceiving : *Tis, I ſuſpect, a confus'd Notion evident Propo- 
taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none of thoſe clear Truths, that either /tion, it needs 
their own Evidence forces us to admit, or common Experience makes it impu- T. 
dence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of it, is, That tis poſſible the Soul 
may always think, but not always retain it in memory: And, I fay, it is as 
poſſible that the Soul may not always think; and much more probable that it 
ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and that a long 
while together, and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next moment after, that it 
had thought. er | WM 

S. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Man not to perceive it, is, as That a an 
has been ſaid, to make two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders well ſhmld be buy 
theſe Mens way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be led into a ſuſpicion that they do ſo.“ 6 
For they who tell us that the Soul always thinks, do never, that 1 remember, % Cn! 


; z X the next mo- 
ſay, That a Man always thinks. Can the Soul think, and not the Man? or a ment, very im- 


Man think, and not be conſcious of it? This perhaps would be ſuſpected of probatle. 


Jargon in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but is not always con- 
ſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body is extended without having Parts. 
For *tis altogether as intelligible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, 
as that any thing ehinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that it does ſo. 
They who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, if it be neceſlary to their Hy- 


| Potheſis, ſay, That a Man is always hungry, but that he does not always feel 


It: whereas Hunger conſiſts in that very Senſation; as Thinking conſiſts in be- 
ing conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a Man is always conſcious to 
himſelf of thinking; 1 ask, how they know it? Conſciouſneſs is the Per- 
ception of what paſſes in a Man's own Mind. Can another Man perceive that 
I am conſcious of any thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf? No Man's Know- 
ledg here can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out of a ſound Sleep, 
and ask him, What he was that moment thinking on ? If he himſelf be con- 
ſcious of nothing he then thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts 
that can aſſure him that he was thinking: May he not with more reaſon aſſure 


leſs 
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leſs than Revclatioa, that diſcovers to another Thoughts in my Mind, when I 
can find none there my felt : And they mult needs have a penetrating ſight, 
who can certainly ſee that 1 think, when I cannot perceive it my ſelf, and when 
| declare that 1 do not; aud yet can ſee that Dogs or Elephants do not think, 
when they give all the demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling us 
that they do fo. This tome may ſuſpect to be a ſtep beyond the Roſecrucians ; 
it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's 
Thoughts viſible to me, which are not. viſible to himſelf. Burt *tis but definin 
the Soul to be a Subſtance that always thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuc 
definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can ſerve for, but to. make 
many Men ſuſpect, that they have no Souls at all, ſince they find a good part 
of their Lives pals away without thinking. For no Definitions, that I know, 
no Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of force enough to deſtroy conſtant Experience; 
and perhaps *tis the affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that makes 
ſo much uſcleſs diſpute and noiſe in the World. 
Xs Ideas bit F. 20. I ſce no reaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before the Senſes 
jrom Seriation have furniſh'd it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are increas'd and retain'd, 
3 lo it comes, by exerciſe, to improve its Faculty of thinking, in the ſeveral 
eee Chit. parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting 
7 on its own Operations; it increaſes its Stock, as well as Facility, in remem- 
bring, imagining, reaſoning, and other modes of thinking. | 
F. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be inform'd by obſervation and expe- 
rience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will find few 
-ligas of a Soul accultom'd to much thinking in a new-born Child, and much 
tewer of any Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to-imagine, that the rational 
Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And he that will conſider, 
that Infants, newly come into the World, ſpend the greateſt part of their 
time in Sleep, and are ſeldom awake, but when either Hunger calls for the 
Teat, or ſome Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other 
violent Impreſſion upon the Body forces the Mind to perceive, and attend to it: 
He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, find reaſon to imagine, That a 
Fætus in the Mother's Womb differs not much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſſes 
the greateſt part of* its time without Perception or Thought, doing very little 
but ſleep in a Place where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with 
Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame Temper ; where the Eyes 
have no Light, and the Ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects to move the Senſes. 
§. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the alterations that time 
makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the Senſes comes more and more to 
be furniſh'd with Ideas, it comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, 
the more it has matter to think. on. After ſome time it begins to know the 
Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made laſting Impreſſions. 
Thus it comes by degrees to know the Perſons it daily converſes with, and 
diſtinguiſh them from Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming 
to retain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it. And fo we may 
obſerve how the Mind, by degrees, improves in theſe, and advances to the ex- 
erciſe of thoſe other Faculties of enlarging, compounding, and abſtract ing its Ideas, 
and of reaſoning about them, and refle&ing upon all theſe; of which 1 ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 7 | 
S. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, When a Man begins to have any Ideas? 
I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has any 8 ies. For ſince there 
appear not to be any Ideas in the Mind, before the Senſes have convey'd any in, 
1 conceive that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation; which is 
ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome part of the Body, as produces 
ſome Perception in the Underſtanding. Tis about theſe Impreſſions made on 
our Senſes by outward Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ it elf in 
ſuch Operations as we call Perception, Remembring, Conſideration, Reaſoning, &C. 
The original of F. 24. In time the Mind comes to reflect on its own Operations about the Ideas 
alt our Know- got by Senſation, and thereby ſtores it ſelf with a new Set of Ideas, which I call 
ledg. Ideas of Reflection. Theſe are the Impreſſions that are made on our Senſes by out- 
ward Objects that are extrinſecal to the Mind; and its own Operations, proceed» 
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ing from Powers intrinſecal and proper to it ſelf, which when reflected on by 
it ſelf, become alſo Objects of its contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, the Origi- 


nal of all Knowledg. Thus the firſt Capacity of human Intellect, is, that the 


Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it; either thro the Senſes by 
outward Objects; or by its own Operations when it + pond on them. This 
is the firſt ſtep a Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing, and the 
ground-work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever he ſhall have na- 
turally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts which tower above the 
Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, take their riſe and footing here: In 


all that great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Speculations, 


it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe [deas which 

Senſe or Reflection have offer'd for its Contemplation. | i 
$. 25. In this Part the Underſtanding is merely paſſive; and whether or no f — > oa 

it will have theſe Beginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledg, is not in —— 

its own power. For the Objects of our Senſes do, many of them, obtrude jng for the 

their particular Ideas upon our Minds whether we will or no: and the Opera- moſt part paſ- 

tions of our Minds will not let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of ſive 

them. No Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he thinks. 


Theſe ſimple Ideas, when offer'd to the Mind, the Underſtanding can no more 


. refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and 


make new ones it ſelf, than a Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images 
or 14eas which the Objects ſet before it do therein produce. As the Bodies that 
ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind is forc'd to receive the 
Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe Ideas that are annex'd 
to them. | 


_ 


CHAP. II. 
Of Simple Ideas. 


Et; HE better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of our Vncmpounded 
Knowledg, one thing is carefully to be obſerv'd concerning the Ideas ©1949": 
we have; and that is, That ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. 
Tho the Qualities that affect our Senſes are, in the things themſelves, ſo 
united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them ; yet 
"tis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind enter by the Senſes ſimple and 
unmix'd. For tho the Sight and Touch often take in from the ſame Object, 
at the ſame time, different Ideas; as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour; 


the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame piece of Wax : Yet the ſimple 


Ideas thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtin& as thoſe that come 
in by different Senſes : The Coldneſs and Hardneſs which a Man feels in a piece 
of Ice, being as diſtin& Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly; 
or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe. And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, than the clear and diſtin& Perception he has of thoſe ſimple 
Ideas; which being each in it ſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing but 
one uniform Appearance, or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable 
into different Ideas. | | 
§. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledg, are ſuggeſted The Mind can 
and furniſh'd to the Mind only by thoſe two ways above-mention'd, viz. Senſa. neither make 
tion and Reflection. When the Underſtanding is once ſtor'd with theſe ſimple "7 deſtroy 
Ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almoſt **”* 
infinite Variety; and ſo can make at pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not 
in the power of the moſt exalted Wit, or enlarg'd Underſtanding, by any quick- 
neſs or variety of Thought, to invent or frame one new ſimple Idea in the Mind, 
not taken in by the ways aforemention'd: Nor can any force of the Under- 
ſanding deſtroy thoſe that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little 
World of his own Underſtanding, being much-what the ſame as it is in the 
great World of viſible things; wherein his Power, however manag'd by Art 
and Skill, reaches no farther than to compound and divide the Materials that 
are 
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Simple Ideas. 
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are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle 
of new Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in being.” The 
ſame Inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in 
his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea, not receiv'd in by his Senſes from external 
Objects, or by Reflection from the Operations of his own Mind about them. 1 
would have any one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never affected his Palate ; 
or frame the Idea of a Scent he had never ſmelt : and when he can do this, 1 
will alſo conclude that a blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true 
diſtin Notions of Sounds. 1 . 

6. 3. This is the reaſon why, tho we cannot believe it impoſſible to God, to 
make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to convey into the Under. 
ſtanding the notice of corporeal things than thoſe five, as they are uſually 
counted, which he has given to Man: yet, I think, it is not poſſible for any one 
to imagine any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby they 


can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qua- 


lities. And had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, 
which are the Object of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination, and Conception, as now any belonging to 4 ſixtb, ſeventh, or eighth 
Senſe, can poſſibly be: which, whether yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other 
parts of this vaſt and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 
ſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the top of all 
things; but will conſider the Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety 
that is to be found in this little and inconſiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may be apt to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other 
and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little Knowled 
or Apprehenſion, asa Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the 
Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man: ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable 
to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have here follow'd the common 
Opinion of Man's having but five Senſes; tho, perhaps, there may be juſtly 
counted more : but either Suppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent purpoſe, 


— 


CH-A-F. NE 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


g. . THE better to conceive the Ideas we receive from Senſation, it may 
not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to the different 


ways whereby they make their approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves 


perceivable by us, 


Firſt, then, There are ſome which come into our Minds by one Senſe only. 


Secondly, There are others that convey themſelves into the Mind by more 
Senſes than one. | 


Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſuggeſted to the 
Mind by all the ways of Senſation and Reflection. 
We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. | 
Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have admittance only through one Senſe, which 
is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus Light and Colours, as White, 
Red, Yellow, Blue, with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as 
Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt; come in only by the Eyes : 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones, only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes 
and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 
which are the Conduits to convey them from without to their Audience in the 
Brain, the Mind's Preſence-room, (as I may ſo call it) are any of them fo diſ- 
order*d, as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted 
by; no other way to bring themſelves into view, and be perceiv'd by the Un- 
derſtanding. . | 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe belonging to the Touch, are Heat and Cold, 
and Solidity : all the reſt conſiſting m_ wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, 
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Chap. 4. Idea of Solidity. 


as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more or leſs firm adheſion of the Parts, as hard 
and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

F. 2. I think, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular ſimple Ideas, 
belonging to each Senſe. Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would; there being 
a great many more of them belonging to moſt of the Senſes, than we have Names 
tor. The variety of Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more, than Spe- 
cies of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want names. Sweet and Stinking 
commonly ſerve our turn for theſe Ideas, which in effe& is little more than to 
call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing; tho the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both 
{fveet, are certainly very diſtin& Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes that by 
our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with Names. Sweet, 
Bitter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all the Epithets we have to denomi- 
nate that numberleſs variety of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin, not 
only in almoſt every ſort of Creatures, but in the different parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colours and Sounds. I 
ſhall therefore, in the account of ſimple Ideas I am here giving, content my ſelf 
to ſet down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our preſent purpoſe, or are in 
themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, tho they are very frequently the In- 
gredients of our complex Ideas, amongſt which, I think, I may well account 
Solidity; which therefore I ſhall treat of in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 
of Solidity. 


4t 


$.1. THE Idea of Solidity we receive by our Touch; and it ariſes from the We receive this 
reſiſtance which we find in Body, to the entrance of any other Body Idea from 


into the place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 7% 


more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity. Whether we move or reſt, in 
what poſture ſoever we are, we always feel ſomething under us that ſupports 
us, and hinders our farther ſinking downwards; and the Bodies which we daily 
handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they do by an 
inſurmountable Force hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are mov- 
ing one towards another, I call Salidity. I will not diſpute, whether this Accep- 
tation of the word ſolid be nearer to its original Signification, than that which 
Mathematicians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that I think the common Notion of Solidity 
will allow, if not juſtify, this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call 
it Impenetrability, he has my Conſent. Only I have thought the term Solidity the 
more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that 
ſenſe; but alſo becauſe it carries ſomething more of poſitive in it than Inpene- 
trability, which is negative, and is perhaps more a Conſequence of Solidity, 
than Solidity it ſelf. This, of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately con- 
nected with and eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to be found or imagin'd, 
but only in Matter. And tho our Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of 


Matter, of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind having 


once got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther z and con- 
ſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of Matter that can exiſt : 
and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body, wherever or however modify'd. 


§. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it to fill Space. Solidity fills 
The Idea of which filling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine any ſpace taken Space. 


up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other 
ſolid Subſtances ; and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move 
towards one another in a ſtrait Line, from coming to touch one another, unleſs 
it removes from between them, in a Line not parallel to that which they move 


in. buy Idea of it, the Bodies which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh 
us With. 


it 


. G the 


$- 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace which Diſtin# from 
Pony, is ſo great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſurmount it. All Space- 
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the Bodies in the World preſſing a drop of Water on all ſides, will never be able 
to overcome the Reſiſtance which it will make, as ſoft as it 1s, to their ap- 
proaching one another, till it be remov'd out of their way: whereby our Idea 
of Solidity is diſtinguiſt'd both frem pure Space, which is capable neither of 
Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordinary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man 
may conceive two Bodies at a diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, 
without touching or diſplacing any ſolid thing, till their Superficies come to 
meet: whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space without Solidity. For 
(not to go fo far as Annihilation of any particular Body) J ask, whether a Man 
cannot have the Idea of the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other 
ſucceeding immediately into its place? I think, 'tis evident he can: the Idea 
of Mation in one Body no more including the Idea of Motion in another, than the 
Idea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in ano- 
ther. I do not ask, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one Body 
cannat really be without the Motion of another. To determine this either 
way, is to beg the queſtion for or againſt a Vacuum. But my queſtion is, Whe- 
ther one cannot have the Idea of one Body mov'd, whilſt others are at reſt ? 
And, I think, this no one will deny. If ſo, then the place it deſerted gives us 
the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may enter, 
without either Reſiſtance or Protruſion of any thing. When the Sucker 1n a 
Pump is drawn, the ſpace it fill'd in the Tube is certainly the ſame, whether any 
other Body follows the motion of the Sucker or no: Nor does it imply a con- 
tradition, that upon the motion of one Body, another, that is only conti- 
guous to it, ſhould not follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a motion is built only 
on the ſuppoſition that the World is full, but not on the diſtin& Ideas of Space 
and Solidity; which are as different as Reſiſtance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion 
and not Protruſion. And that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their 
voy Diſputes about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate z as is ſhew'd in another 
place. | 

From Hardneſs. F. 4+ Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidity conſiſts 
in Repletion, and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of the ſpace it poſ- 
ſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Coheſion of the parts of Matter, making up 
Maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, fo that the whole does not eaſily change its Figure. 
And indeed Hard and Soft are names that we give to things, only in relation to 
the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being generally call'd hard by us, 
which will put us ta pain, ſooner than change figure by the preſſure of any part 
of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the ſituation of 
its parts upon an eaſy and unpainful touch. 

But this difficulty of changing the ſituation of the ſenfible parts amongſt 
themſelves, or of the figure of the whole, gives no more Solidity to the hardeſt 
Body in the world, than to the ſofteſt ; nor is an Adamant one jot more ſolid 
than Water. For tho the two flat ſides of two pieces of Marble will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but Water or Air, 
than if there be a Diamond between them : yet it is not that the parts of the 
Diamond are more ſolid than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the 
parts of Water being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a 
ſide · motion be more eaſily remov'd, and give way to the approach of the two 
pieces of Marble. But if they could be kept from making place, by that ſide- 
motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of thefe two pieces of Mar- 
ble, as much as the Diamond; and *twould be as impoſſible by any force to ſur- 
mount their Reſiſtance, as to ſur mount the Reſiſtance of the parts of a Dia- 
mond. The ſofteſt Body in the world will as invincibly reſiſt the coming to- 
gether of any two other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain 
between them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagin'd. He that ſhall fill 
« yung ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will quickly find its Reſiſtance : 
And he that thinks, that nothing but Bodies that are bard can keep his hands 
from approaching one another, may be pleas'd to make a trial, with the Air in- 
clos'd in a Foot-ball. The Experiment, I have been told, was made at Florence, 
with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with Water, and exactly clos'd ; which farther 
ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft a Body as Water. For the golden Globe thus fill'd 
being put into a.Preſs, which was driven by the extreme force of Skrews, the 
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Water made it ſelf way thro the Pores of that very cloſe Metal; and finding 
no room for a nearer approach of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where 
ir roſe like a Dew, and ſo fell in Drops, before the ſides of the Globe could be 
made to yield to the violent compreſſion. of the Engine that ſqueez'd it. | 

F. 5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body diſtinguiſh'd from the 0n Soliaity de- 
Extenſion of 1 XS the Extenſion of Body being nothing but the Coheſion or bend Thule. 

f 


Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, movable Parts; and the Extenſion of Space, the — 209 
Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immovable Parts. Upon the Solidity of 
Bodies alſo depends their mutual Impulſe, Reſiſtance and Protruſion. Of pure Space 
then, and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which, 1 confeſs my ſelf one) 
who perſuade themſelves they have clear and diſtinct Ideas; and that they can 
think on Space, without any thing in it that refifts or is protruded by Body. 
This is the Idea of pure Space, which they think they bave as clear, as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the diſtance between the 
oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, being equally as clear without as with 
the Idea of any ſolid Parts between: and on the other ſide they perſuade them- 
ſelves, That they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſomethin 
that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, or reſiſt 
their Motion. If there be others that have not theſe two Ideas diſtinct, but 
confound them, and make but one of them; I know not how Men, who have 
the ſame Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the ſame Name, 
can in that caſe talk with one another ; any more than a Man, who not being 
blind or deaf, has diſtin& Ideas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a 
Trumpet, could diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man I men- 
tion in another place, who fancy'd that the Idea of Scarlet was like the Sound 
of a Trumpet. | 

§. 6. If any one asks me, What this Solidity is? I ſend him to his Senſes to in- What it 5. 
form him : Let him put a Flint or a Foot-ball between his hands, and then en- 
deavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this not a ſufficient 
Explication of Solidity, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts ; I promiſe to tell 
him what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me what Thinking is, or 
wherein it conſiſts; or explains to me what Extenſion or Motion is, which per- 
haps ſedms much eaſier.” The ſimple Ideas we have, are ſuch as Experience 
teaches them us; but if beyond that, we endeavour by words to make them 
clearer in the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about to clear 
up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking; and to diſcourſe into him the 
Ideas of Light and Colours. The reafon of this 1 ſhall ſhew in another place. 
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L T HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, or Extenſion, Fi- 


gure, Reſt, and Motion; for theſe make perceivable Impreſſions, both on 
the Eyes and Touch: and we can receive and convey into our Minds the Ideas 
2 the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, both by ſeeing and 


eeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak more at large of theſe in another place, 
I here only enumerate them. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of Simple Ideas of Reflection. 


Y bl HE Mind receiving the Ideas, mention'd in the foregoing Chapters, play + Ideas 
from without, when it turns its view inward upon it ſelf, and obſerves 4 the Opera- 


0 7” of f 
its own Actions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence other Ideas which 2 its 


are as capable to be the Objects of its Contemplation, as any of thoſe it receiv'd her Ideas. 
from foreign things. 
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.. 4 5. 2. The two great and principal Actions of the Mind, which are moſt fre- 


Idea of Wit- quently conſidered, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that pleaſes may 
ling, we have take notice of *em in himſelf, are theſe two: | 


from Reflec- Perception or Thinking, and 

tion, | Volition, or Willing. 
The Power of Thinking is call'd the Underſtanding, and the Power of Volition 
is call'd the Will; and theſe two Powers or Abilities in the Mind are denomi- 
nated Faculties, Of ſome of the Modes of theſe ſimple Idea of Reflection, ſuch 


as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledg, Faith, &c. I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Simple Ideas of both Senſation and Reflection. 


« Pleaſure and 5. 1, HERE be other ſimple Ideas which convey themſelves into the Mind 
Pain. T by all the ways of Senſation and RefleQion, viz, 
Pleaſure or Delight, and its oppoſite. 
| Pain or Uneaſineſs. 
- Power. 
Exiſtence. 
| Umty. 
§. 2. Delight or Uneaſmeſs, one or other of them join themſelves to almoſt all 
our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: And there is ſcarce any Affection 
of our Senſes from without, any retir'd Thought of our Mind within, which is 
not able to produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain I would be 
underſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us ; whether it ariſes from 
the thoughts of our Minds, or any thing operating on our Bodies. For whe- 
ther we call it Satisfaction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, &c. on the one ſide ; 
or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, &c. on the other; 
they are ſtill but different Degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to he 7deas 
of Pleaſure and Pain, Delight or Uneaſineſs : which are the Names I ſhall moſt 
commonly uſe for thoſe two ſorts of Ideas. 
§. 3. The infinite wiſe Author of our Being having given us the Power over 
ſeveral parts of our Bodies, to move or keep them at reſt as we think fit ; and 
alſo by the Motion of them, to move our ſelves and other contiguous Bodies, 
in which conſiſt all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe, amongſt its 7deas, which it will think 
on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or that Subject with Conſideration and 
Attention, to excite us to theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion that we are 
capable of; has been pleas'd to join to ſeveral Thoughts and ſeveral Senſations, 
a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward 
Senſations and inward Thoughts, we ſhould have no reaſon to prefer one 
Thought or Action to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. 
And ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies nor employ our Minds, but let our 
Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run a-drift, without any Direction or Defign ; 
and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their ap- 
pearances there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. In which ſtate 
Man, however furniſh'd with the Faculties of Underſtanding and Will, would 
be a very idle unactive Creature, and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargick 
Dream. It has therefore pleas'd our wiſe Creator to annex to ſeveral Objeas, 
and to the Ideas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts, 
a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral Degrees; that 
thoſe Faculties which he had endow'd us with, might not remain wholly idle and 
unemploy'd by us. ; 
\ §. 4+ Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work that Pleaſure 
has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to avoid that, as to purſue 
this: Only this is worth our conſideration, that Pain is often produc'd by the 


ſame Objects and Ideas that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjunction, 
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which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where we expected Pleaſure, 
gives us new occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker; 
who deſigning the preſervation of our Being, has annex'd Pain to the applica- 
tion of many things to our Bodies, to warn us of the harm that they will do, 
and as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not deſigning our preſervation 
barely, but the preſervation of every Part and Organ in its perfection, hath, in 
many caſes, annex'd Pain'to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little greater increaſe of it, proves 
no ordinary Torment; and the moſt pleaſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it 
ſelf, if there be too much of it, if increas'd beyond a due proportion to our Eyes, 
cauſes a very painful Senſation. Which is wiſely and favourably ſo order'd by 
Nature, that when any Object does by the vehemency of its Operation, diſor- 
der the Inſtruments of Senſation, whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and 
delicate; we might by the Pain be warn'd to withdraw before the Organ be quite 
put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper Function for the future. 
The conſideration of thoſe Objects that produce it, may well perſuade us that 


this is the end or uſe of Pain. For tho great Light be inſufferable to our Eyes, 


yet the higheſt degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them; becauſe that cau- 
ſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd in its na- 
tural ſtate. But yet exceſs of Cold as well as Heat pains us, becauſe it is 
equally deſtructive to that Temper which is neceſſary to the preſervation of 
Life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the Body, and which conſiſts 
in a moderate degree of Warmth; or if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible 
parts of our Bodies, confin'd within certain bounds. 

S. 5. Beyond all this we may find another reaſon, why God hath ſcatter'd 
up and down ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes 
have to do with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and want of 
compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Creatures can afford us, 


might be led to ſeek it in the enjoy ment of him, with whom there is fulneſs of 
Joy, and at whoſe right Hand are Pleaſures for ever more. 


$. 6. Tho what I have here ſaid, may not perhaps make the Ideas of Pleaſure Pleaſure and 
and Pain clearer to us than our own Experience does, which is the only way Pain. 
that we are capable of having them; yet the conſideration of the reaſon, why 
they are annex'd to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due ſentiments of 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Things, may not 
be unſuitable to the main end of theſe Enquiries: the Knowledg and Veneration 
of him being the chief end of all our Thonghts, and the proper buſineſs of all 
Underſtandings. | WM | 
§. 7. Exiſtence and Unity are two other Ideas that are ſuggeſted to the Un- Exiſtence and 
derſtanding by every Object without, and every Idea within. When Ideas are ©". 
in our Minds, we conſider them as being actually there, as well as we conſider 
things to be actually without us; which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiſtence : 
And whatever we can conſider as one thing, whether a real Being or Idea, ſug- 
geſts to the Underſtanding the Idea of Unity. 
8.8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receive from Senſa- Power. 
tion and Reflection. For obſerving in our ſelves, that we can at pleaſure, move 
ſeveral parts of our Bodies which were at reſt ; the effects alſo that natural 
Bodies are able to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our Sen- 
ſes, we both theſe ways get the Idea of Power. 6 
S. 9. Belides theſe there is another Idea, which tho ſuggeſted by our Senſes, Succeſſin. 
yet is more conſtantly offer*d us by what paſſes in our own Minds; and that is 
the Idea of Succeſſion, For if we look immediately into our ſelves, and reflect 
on what is obſervable there, we ſhall find our Ideas always whilſt we are awake, 
or have any Thought paſſing in train, one going and another coming, with- 
out intermiſſion. 
S. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt (as I think) the moſt conſidera- Simple Ideas 
ble of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is made all its Le Materials 


other Knowledg ; all which it receives only by the two formention'd ways of 1 
Senſation and Re fletion. | * Knowledg., 


4 | Nor 
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Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for the capacious Mind of 
Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the Stars, and cannot 
be confin'd by the Limits of the World; that extends its thoughts often even 
beyond the utmoſt expanſion of Matter, and makes excurſions into that incom- 
prehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to aſſign any ſimple Idea 
which is not receiv'd from one of thoſe Inlets before-mention'd, or any complex 
Idea not made out of thoſe ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange to think theſe 
few ſimple Ideas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Capacity; 
and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Knowledg, and more various 
Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we conſider how many Words may be 
made out of the various compoſition of twenty four Letters; or if going one 
ſtep farther, we will but refle& on the variety of Combinations may be made, 
with barely one of the above-mention'd Ideas, viz. Number, whoſe ſtock is in- 
exhauſtible and truly infinite: And what a large and immenſe field doth Ex- 
tenſion alone afford the Mathemarticians ? 
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C HAP. VII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Simple Ideas. 


Pofitive Ideas F. 1. Oncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſation *tis to be conſider'd, that 


from privative 
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whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature as to be able, by affecting our 
Senſes, to cauſe any Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Un- 
derſtanding a ſimple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe of it, when 
it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning Faculty, it is by the Mind 
look'd on and conſider'd there to be a real poſirzve Idea in the Underſtanding, as 
much as any other whatſoever ; tho perhaps the Cauſe of it be but a privation 
in the Subject. 

§. 2. Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White and Black, 
Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and poſitive Ideas in the Mind; tho perhaps 
ſome of the Cauſes which produce them are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects, 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Ideas. Theſe the Underſtanding, in its 
view of them, conſiders all as diſtin& poſitive Ideas, without taking notice of 
the Cauſes that produce them; which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, 
as it is in the Underſtanding, but to the nature of the things exiſting with- 
out us. Theſe are two very different things, and carefully to be diſtinguiſh'd ; it 
being one thing to perceive and know the Idea of White or Black, and quite 
another to examine what kind of Particles they muſt be, and how rang'd ia 
the Superficies, to make any Object appear White or Black. | 

8. 3. A Painter or Dyer who never enquir'd into their Cauſes, hath the Ideas 
of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinaly in 
his Underſtanding, and perhaps more diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher, who 
hath buſy'd himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how far 
either of them is in its cauſe Poſitive or Privative; and the Idea of Black is no 
leſs poſitive in his Mind, than that of White, however the cauſe of that Colour 
in the external Object may be only a Privation. 

F. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire into the 
natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this as a reaſon why 4 
privative Cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive Idea, viz. That all 
Senſation being produc'd in us only by different Degrees and Modes of Motion 
in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by external Objects, the abatement of 
any former Motion muſt as neceſſarily produce a new Senſation, as the varia- 
tion or increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on 
a different Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 

§. 5- But whether this be ſo or no I will not here determine, but appeal to 
every one's own Experience, whether the ſhadow of a Man, tho it conſiſts of 
nothing but the abſence of Light (and the more the abſence of Light is, the 
more diſcernable is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, cauſe as 
clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man himſelf, tho cover'd over _ 
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clear Sun-ſhine? And the Picture of a Shadow is a poſitive thing. Indeed we 
have negative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but for their 
Abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which words denote poſitive Ideas ; 
v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, mw a ſignification of their abſence. ; 

$.6, And thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing a Hole FP Mtive Ideas 
perfectly dark, from whence no Light is reflected, *tis certain one may ſee the 2 e 
Figure of it, or it may be painted; or whether the Ink I write with makes ; 
any other Idea, is a queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſign'd of pofi- 
tive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but in truth it will be hard 
to determine, whether there be really any Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it 
be determin'd, whether Reſt be any more a Privation than Motion. 

s. 7. Todiſcover the nature of our Ideas the better, and to diſcourſe of them Ideas in the 
intelligibly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them as they are Ideas or Percep- Mind, po 
tions in our Minds, and as they are modifications of Matter in the Bodies that: . 
cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually is 
done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inherent 
in the ſubject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation being in the Mind no more the like- 
neſs of ſomething exiſting without us, than the Names that ſtand for them are 
the likeneſs of our Ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to excite in us, 

$. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate Object 
of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that I call Idea; and the Power 
to produce any Idea in our Mind, I call Ozality of the Subject wherein that 
power is. Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce in us the Ideas of 
White, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in us as they are 
in the Snow-ball, I call Qualities; and as they are Senſations or Perceptions in 
our Underſtandings, I call them Ideas: which Ideas, if I ſpeak of ſometimes, as 
in the things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the 
Objects which produce them in us. 

5. 9. Qualities thus conſider'd in Bodies are, firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſepa- Primary Qua- 
rable from the Body, in what eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Alterations lities. 
and Changes it ſuffers, all the force can be us'd upon it, it conſtantly keeps; 
and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in every Particle of Matter which has bulk 
enough to be perceiv'd, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 
Matter, tho leſs than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceiv'd by our Senſes. v. g. Take 
a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two parts, each part has ſtill Solidiry, Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, and Mobility; divide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qua- 
lities; and ſo divide it on till the parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 
ſtill each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all that a Mill, or 
Peſtle, or any other body does upon another, in reducing it to inſenſible parts) 
can never take away either Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any 
Body, but only makes two or more diſtin& ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of that 
which was but one before; all which diſtin& Maſſes, reckon'd as ſo many di- 

{tin& Bodies, after diviſion make a certain Number. Theſe I call original or 
primary Qualities of Body, which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple 
Ideas in us, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 

S. 10, 2dly, Such Qualities which in truth are nothing in the Objects them- 
ſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us by their primary Qua- 
(ities, i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of their inſenſible parts, 
as Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, &c. theſe 1 call Secondary Qualities. To thele 
might be added a third ſort, which are allow'd to be barely Powers, tho they 
are as much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe which I, to comply with the 


Common way of ſpeaking, call Qualities, but for diſtinction Secondary Qualities. 


For the power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or conſiſtency in Wax or 


; Clay by its primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the power it 


has to produce in me a new Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which 


= not before by the ſame primary Qualities, viz. the Bulk, Texture, and 
1 Motion of its inſenſible part 8. | en 


S. 11. The next thing to be conſider'd is, how Bodies produce Ideas in us ; Hww primary 
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F. 12. If then external Objects be not united to our Minds, when they pro- 
duce Ideas init; and yet we perceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as 
ſingly fall under our Senſes, *tis evident that ſome Motion mult be thence con- 
tinu'd by our Nerves or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our Bodies, to the 
Brains, or the Seat of Senſation, there to produce in our Minds the particulay 
Ideas we have of them. And ſince the Extenſion, Figure, Number and Motion 
of Bodies of an obſervable bigneſs, may be perceiv'd at a diſtance by the ſight, 
tis evident ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them to the 
Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion, wnich produces theſe Idea: 
which we have of them in us. 

$. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas of theſe original Qualities are 
produc'd in us, we may conceive, that the Ideas of Secondary Qualities are alſo 
produc'd, viz. by the Operation of inſenſible Particles on our Senſes, For it being 
manifeſt that there are Bodies, and good ſtore of Bodies, each whereof are ſo 


ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, Figure- | 


or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and Water, and other ex- 
tremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps as much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or 
Water, as the Particles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones : 
let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Figures, Bulk and 
Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeveral Organs of our Senſes, produce 
in us thoſe different Senſations, which we have from the Colours and Smells of 
Bodies; v. g. that a Violet, by the impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles of mat- 
ter of peculiar Figures and Bulks, and in different degrees and modifications of 
their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that 
Flower, to be produc'd in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible to conceive 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which they have no ſi- 
militude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of Pain to the motion of a piece 
of Stcel dividing our Fleſh, with which that Idea hath no reſemblance. 

$. 14. What 1 have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may be underſtood al- 
ſo of Taſtes and Sounds, and other the like ſenſible Qualities ; which, whatever 
reality we by miſtake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects 
themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend or 
thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of Parts; as 
I have ſaid. | | 

Ss. 15. From whence ] think it is eaſy to draw this Obſervation, That the 
Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and their Pat- 
terns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves z but the Ideas, produc'd in us by 
theſe ſecondary Qualities, have no reſemblance of them at all. There is nothing 
like our Ideas Exiſting in the Bodies themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we 
denominate from them only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us : And 
what is ſweet, blue or warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure and Mo- 
tion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. 

g. 16. Flame is denominated hor and light; Snow, white and cold; and Manna, 
white and ſweet, from the Ideas they produce in us: Which Qualities are com- 
monly thought to be the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; and it would by 
moſt Men be judg'd very extravagant, if one ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet 
he that will conſider that the ſame Fire, that at one diſtance produces in us the 
Senſation of Warmth, does at a nearer approach produce in us the far different 
Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf what reaſon he has to ſay, that 
his Idea of Warmth, which was produc'd in him by the Fire, is actually in the 
Fire ;, and his Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produc'd in him the ſame way, 
is not in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in Snow, and Pain not, 
when it produces the one and the other Idea in us; and can do neither, but by 
the Bulk, Figure, Number and Motion of its ſolid Parts ? 

S. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure and Motion of the Parts of Fire, or 
Snow, are really in them, whether any one's Senſes perceive them or no; and 
therefore they may be call'd real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe 


Ho dies: But Light, Heat, Whiteneſs or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, than 


Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of them; let not the 
Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ears hear Sounds; let the Palate * 
talte, 
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taſte, nor the Noſe ſmell ; and all Colours, Taſtes, Odors and Sounds, as they 
are ſuch particular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduc'd to their Cauſes, i. e. 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of Parts. 

$. 18. A piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to produce in us the Idea 
of a round or ſquare Figure, and by being remov'd from one place to another, 
the Idea of Motion, This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the 
Manna moving : A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in Idea or Exiſtence, 
in the Mind, or in the Manna; and this both Motion and Figure are really in the 
Alanna, whether we take notice of them or no: This every body is ready to 
agree to. Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of its 
Parts, has a power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, and ſometimes of 
acute Pains or Gripings in us. That theſe Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in 
the Manna, but Effectsof its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel 
them not: This allo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are hardly to 
be brought to think, that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs are not really in Manna; which 
are but the effects of the Operations of Manna, by the motion, ſize and figure 
of its Particles on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs caus'd by Man- 
na, are confeſſedly nothing but the effects of its Operations on the Stomach and 
Guts, by the ſize, motion and figure of its inſenſible Parts (for by nothing elſe 
can a Body operate, as has been prov'd:) As if it could not operate on the = 
Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind particular diſtin& Ideas, | 
which in it ſelf it has not, as well as we allow it can operate on the Guts and 
Stomach, and thereby produce diſtin& Ideas, which in it ſelf it has not. Theſe 
Ideas being all effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral Parts of our Bo- 
dies, by the ſize, figure, number and motion of its Parts; why thoſe produc'd 
by the Eyes and Palate ſhould rather be thought to he really in the Manna, than 
thoſe produc'd by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, Ideas 
that are the effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no where when they are 
not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and Whiteneſs, effects of the ſame Manna on 
other parts of the Body, by ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to 
exiſt inthe Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need ſome Reaſon 
to explain. 

$. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Colours in Porphyre : Hinder Light Ideas of pri- 


but from ſtriking on-it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer produces any ſuch maryNuatities, 


. . ; Reſemblan- 
Ideas in us; upon the return of Light, it produces theſe Appearances on us N 


again. Can any one think any real Alterations are made in the Porphyre, by the cndary, nut. 
preſence or abſence of Light; and that thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs, 
are really in Porphyre in the Light, when tis plain it has no colour in the dark? It 
has, indeed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both night and day, as are apt 
by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome parts of that hard Stone, to pro- 
duce in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from others the Idea of Whiteneſs; but 
Whiteneſs or Redneſs are not in it at any time, but ſuch a Texture, that hath 
the power to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 

$. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be alter'd into a 
dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. What real Alteration can 
the beating of the Peſtle make in any Body, but an Alteration of the Texture 
of it? | g 

§. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſh'd and underſtood, we may be able to give 
an account how the ſame Water, at the ſame time, may produce the Idea of 
Cold by one hand, and of Heat by the other; whereas it is impoſſible that 
the ſame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, ſhould at the ſame time be 
both hot and cold : For if we imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be no- 
thing but a certain ſort and degree of Motion in the minute Particles of our Nerves, or 
animal Spirits, we may underſtand how it is poſlible that the ſame Water may, 
at the ſame time, produce the Senſation of Heat in one hand, and Cold in the 
other; which yet Figure never does, that never producing the Idea of a Square 
by one hand, which has produc'd the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the 
Senſation of Heat and Cold be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, caus'd by the Corpuſcles of any o- 
ther Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if that Motion be greater in one 


hand than in the other ; if a Body be apply'd to the two Hands, which has, in 
| Vol. I. H | its 
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its minute Particles a greater motion, than in thoſe of one of the hands, and 


a leſs than in thoſe of the other; it will increaſe the motion of the one hand, 
and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the different Senſations of Heat and Cold 
that depend thereon. 

F. 22. I have in what juſt goes before been engag'd in phyſical Enquiries a 
little farther than perhaps I intended, But it being neceſſary to make the Na- 
ture of Senſation a little underſtood, and to make the difference between the Oua- 
lities in Bodies, and the Ideas produc'd by them in the Mind, to be diſtinctly con- 
ceiv'd, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intelligibly of them; 1 
hope I ſhall be pardon'd this little excurſion into natural Philoſophy, it being 
neceſſary 1n our preſent Enquiry to diſtinguiſh the primary, and real Qualities of 
Bodies, which are always in them, (iz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Number, 
and Motion, or Reſt ; and are ſometimes perceiv'd by us, viz. when the Bodies 
they are in are big enough ſingly to be diſcern'd) from thoſe ſecondary and im- 
puted Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe 
primary ones, when they operate, without being diſtinctly diſcern'd; whereby 
we alſo may come to know what Ideas are, and what are not Reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting in the Bodies, we denominate from them. | 

2 of F S. 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſider'd, are of three 

orts., : 

— Firſt, The Bull, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid 
Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceive them or no; and when they are 
of that ſize, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the thing, 
aSitis in it ſelf, as is plain in artificial things. Theſe I call primary Qualities, 

Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of zts inſenſible primar 
Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our Senſes, and thereby 
produce in 1 the different Ideas of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, &c. 
Theſe are uſually calFd ſenſible Qualities. 

Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the particular Conſti- 
tution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch a change in the Bulk, Figure, Tex- 
ture, and Motion of another Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently 
from what it did before. Thus the Sun has a power to make Wax white, and 
Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually call'd Powers. 

The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think, may be properly call'd real ori- 
ginal, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things themſelves, whether 
they are perceiv'd or no; and upon their different Modifications it is, that the 
ſecondary Qualities depend. | 

The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other things, which 
Powers reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary Qualities. 

The firſt are F. 24. But tho theſe two later ſorts of Qualities are Powers barely, and nothing 

Reſemblances. but Powers relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting from the different 

3 Modifications of the original Qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe 

blances,but are thought of. For the ſecond ſort, viz. The Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in 

not. The third us by our Senſes, are look'd upon as real Qualities, in the things thus affecting us: 

neither are, nor But the third ſort are calld, and eſtcem'd barely Powers, v. g. the Idea of Heat, 

are thought ſo. or Light, which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are commonly 
thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſomething more than mere 
Powers in it. But when we conſider the Sun, in reference to Wax, which it 
melts or blanches, we look on the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produc'd in the Wax, 
not as Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produc'd by Powers in it: Whereas, if 
rightly conſider'd, theſe Qualities of Light and Warmth, which are Perceptions 
in me when I am warm'd, or enlighten'd by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, 
than the changes made in the Wax, when it is blanch'd or melted, are in the Sun. 
They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, depending on its primary Qua- 
lities; whereby it is able in the one caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
or Motion of ſome of the inſenſible parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other it is able ſo to alter 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as 
to make them fit to produce in me the diſtin& Ideas of white and fluid. 

§. 25. The reaſon why the one are ordinarily taken for real Qualities, and the 
other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the Ideas we have of diſtinct 


Colours, 
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Colours, Sounds, Cc. containing nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or 
Motion, we are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Qualities, 
which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Production; and with 
which they have not any apparent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. 
Hence it is that we are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the reſem- 
blances of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves : ſince Senſation 
diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of Parts in their Production; 
nor can Reaſon ſhew how Bodies, by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould 
produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, &c. But in the other caſe, 
in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of another, we plainly 
diſcover, that the Quality produc'd hath commonly no reſemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of 
Power. For tho receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, we are 
apt to think 'tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch a Quality in the Sun; 
yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receive change of Colour from the Sun, 
we cannot imagine that to be the Reception or Reſemblance of any thing in the 
Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our 
Senſes being able to obſerve a likeneſs or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two 
different external Objects, we forwardly enough conclude the Production of any 
ſenſible Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the Com- 
munication of any Quality, which was really in the Efficient, when we find no 
ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produc'd it. But our Senſes, not being 
able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the Idea produc'd in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it; we are apt to imagine, that our Ideas are reſem- 
blances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the Effects of certain Powers 
plac'd in the Modification of their primary Qualities; with which primary Qua- 
lities the Ideas produc'd in us have no reſemblance. 

F. 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before- mention'd primary Qualities in Bodies, 5 _ 
viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their ſolid Parts; all Firſt 2 
the reſt whereby we take notice of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- ately perceiva- 
ther, are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them depending on thoſe primary ble; Secondly, 
Qualities; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our «ately per. 
Bodies, to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on other Bo- ble. 
dies, ſo to change their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of pro- 
ducing Ideas in us, different from what before they did. The former of theſe, I 
think, may be call'd ſecondary Qualities, immediately perceivable : The latter, ſe- 
condary Qualities, mediately perceivable. | 


oe. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Perception. 


§. 1. DErception, as it is the firſt Faculty of the Mind, exercis'd about our L Ferception the 
deas; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we have from Reflection, and is oe * 4 
by ſome call'd Thinking in general. Tho Thinking, in the propriety of the ion. Y 
Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies that ſort of Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, 
wherein the Mind is ative; where it, with ſome degree of voluntary attention, 
conſiders any thing. For in bare naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, 
only paſſive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving, | 
Y 2. What Perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on what he 1s only when 
does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, Cc. or thinks, than by any diſcourſe % Mind re- 
of mine. Whoever reflects on what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot miſs it: 2 oe 
And if he does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot make him have orgs, 
any notion of it. £ 
S. 3. This is certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, if they 
reach not the Mind; whatever impreſſions are made on the outward Parts, if 
they are not taken notice of within; there is no Perception. Fire may burn 
our Bodies, with no other effect, than it does a Billet, unleſs the motion be 
Vol. I. 1 continu'd 
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continu'd to the Brain; and there the Senſe of Heat, or Idea of Pain, be pro- 
duc'd in the Mind, wherein conſiſts atFual Perception, 908 9G 

$. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt his Mind is in- 
tently employ'd in the contemplation of ſome Objects, and curiouſly ſurveying 
ſome Ideas that are there; it takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies 
made upon the Organ of Hearlng, with the ſame alteration that uſes to be for 
the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient impulſe there may be on the 
Organ; but it not reaching the Obſervation of the Mind, there follows no Per- 
ception: and tho the Motion that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made 
in the Ear, yet no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not 
thro any defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affected than at 
other times when he does hear: but that which uſes to produce the Idea, tho 
convey'd in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of in the Underſtanding, 


and ſo imprinting no Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that 
wherever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually produc'd, and pre- 


ſent in the Underſtandin 


$. 5- Therefore | doubt not but Children, by the exerciſe of their Senſes about 
Objects that affe&t them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas before they are 
born; as the unavoidable effects, either of the Bodies that environ them, or 
elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer : amongſt which (if one may con- 
jecture concerning things not very capable of examination) I think the Ideas of 
Hunger and Warmth are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Chil- 
dren have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. | 

$. 6. But tho it be reaſonable to imagine that Children receive ſome Ideas be- 
fore they come into the World, yet theſe ſimple Ideas are far from thoſe innate 
Principles which ſome contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here 
mention'd being the effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Affections of the 
Body, which happen to them there, and ſo depend on ſomething exterior to 
the Mind; no otherwiſe differing in their manner of production from other 
Ideas deriv'd from Senſe, but only in the precedency of Time: whereas thoſe 
innate Principles are ſuppos'd to be quite of another nature; not coming into 
the Mind by any accidental alterations in, or operations on the Body; but, as 
it were, original Characters impreſs'd upon it, in the very firſt moment of its 
Being and Conſtitution. 

6. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we may reaſonably ſappoſe may be intro- 
duc'd into the Minds of Children in the Womb, fubſervient to the Neceſſities of 
their Life and Being there ; ſo after they are born, thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt 
imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible ont which firſt occur to them: 
amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the weakeſt efficacy. 
And how covetous the Mind is to be furniſh'd with all ſuch Ideas as have no pain 
accompanying them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in Children 
new-born, who always tura their Eyes to that part from whence the Light 
comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Idea, that are moſt familiar at firſt 
being various, according to the divers circumſtances of Childrens firſt enter- 
tainment in the World; the Order wherein the ſeveral 7deas come at firſt into 
— Mind, is very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 

now It. | 

$. 8. We are farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the Ideas we re- 
ceive by Senſation are often in grown People alter'd by the Fudgment, without our 
taking notice of it. When we ſet before our eyes a round Globe, of any uni- 
form colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet; *tis certain that the Idea thereby 
imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle variouſly ſhadow'd, with ſeveral de- 
grees of Light and Brightneſs coming to our Eyes, But we having by uſe been 
accuſtom'd to perceive what kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 
in us, what alterations are made in the Reflections of Light by the difference of 
the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the judgment preſently, by an habitual cuſtom, 
alters the Appearances into their Cauſes : ſo that from that which truly is va- 
riety of Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for a mark 
of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the Perception of a convex Figure and an uni- 
form Colour; when the Idea we receive from thence is only a Plain variouſly 
colour'd, as is evident in Painting. To which purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Pro- 
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Chap. 9. Perception. 


blem of that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledg, the 
Learned and Worthy Mr. Molincux, which he was pleas'd to ſend me in a Letter 
ſome months ſince ; and it is this: Suppoſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and 
taught by his Touch to diſtinguiſh between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame metal, and 
nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell when he felt one and tother, which is the Cube, 
which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere plac'd on a Table, and the blind 
Man to be made to ſee : Quere, Whether by his ſight, before he tonch'd them, he 
could now diſtinguiſh and tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube. To which the 
acute and judicious Propoſer anſwers : Not. For tho he has obtain'd the experience 
of, how a Globe, how a Cube affects his Touch; yer he has. not yet attain d the expe- 
rience, that what affetts his Tonch ſo or fo, muſt affett his Sight ſo or fo : or that a 


___,-protuberant Angle in the Cube, that preſs'd his Hand wnequally, ſhall appear to his 


Eye a4 it does in the Cube. agree with this thinking Gentleman, whom I am 
proud to call my Friend, in his Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of opi- 
nion, that the blind Man, at firſt ſight, would not be able with certainty to ſay 
which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only ſaw them ; tho he could 
unertingly name them by his Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the 
difference of their Figures felt. This 1 have fet down, and leave with my 
Reader, as an occaſion for him to confider how much he may be beholden to 
Experience, Improvement, and acquir'd Notions, where he thinks he has not 
the leaſt uſe of, or help from them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving 


| Gentleman farther adds, That having, upon the occaſion of my Book, propos'd this 
to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the an- 


ſwer to it which he thinks true, till by bearing his Reaſons they were convinc d. 


F. 9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our Ideas, but thoſe receiv'd by 


' Sight: becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Senſes, conveying to 
our Minds the 7deas of Light and Colours, which are peculiar only to that 
Senſe; and alſo the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral 
varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper Object, viz. Light and 
Colours; we bring our ſelves by uſe to judg of the one by the other. This, in 
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many caſes, by a ſettled habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, 
is perform'd ſo conſtantly and fo quick, that we take that for the Perception of 
our Senſation, which is an Idea form'd by our judgment; fo that one, viz. that 
of Senſation, ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it 
ſelf : as a Man who reads' or hears with attention and underſtanding, takes 
little notice of the Characters, or Sounds, but of the Ideat that are excited in 
him by them. 

F. 10. Nor need we wonder that this is done with ſo little notice, if we 
conſider how very quick the Actions of the Mind are perform'd: For as it ſelf is 
thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion ; ſo its Actions ſeem to re- 
quire no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded into an inſtant. I ſpeak 
this in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſily obſerve this 
in his own Thoughts, who will take the pains to reflect on them. How, as it 
were in an inſtant, do our Minds with one glance ſee all the parts of a Demon- 
ſtration, which may very well be call'd a long one, if we conſider the time it 


: will require to put it into words, and ſtep by ſtep ſhew it another ? Secondly, We 
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ſhall not be fo much ſurpriz d, that this is done in us with ſo little notice, if we 


53 


conſider how the facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, 


makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Habiti, eſpecially ſuch as are be- 
gun very early, come at laſt to produce Acbions in us, which often eſcape our Ohſerva- 
tion. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, 
without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men that by cuſtom have 
got the uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce” Sounds, 
which tho taken notice of by othets, they themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. 
And therefore 'tis not ſo ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of 
its Senſation into that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the 
Other, without our taking notice of it. | 

. 11. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me to be that, which puts the 


Perception puts 


diftin@ion berwixt the animal Kingdom and the inferiour parrs of Nature. For how-} be difference 


ever Vegetables have, many of them, ſome degrees of Motion, and upon the 
different application of. other Bodies to them do very briskly alter their m__—_ 
| an 


between Anji- 


mals and infe- 
rior Beings, 
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and Motions, and ſo have obtain'd the name of ſenſitive Plants, from a motion 
which has ſome reſemblance to that which in Animals follows apon Senſation: 
yet, * pop it is all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produc'd, than the 
turning of a wild Oat-beard, by the inſinuation of the Particles of Moiſture ; 
or the ſhortning of a Rope, by the affuſion of Water. All which is done with. 
out any Senſation in the Subject, or the having or receiving any Ideas. 

$. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome degree in all ſorts of Animals; tho in 
ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature for the reception of Senſations 
are ſo few, and the Perception they are receiv'd with ſo obſcure and dull, that 
it comes extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations which is in 


other Animals: but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, the ſtate and 


condition of that ſort of Animals who are thus made. So that the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of the Maker plainly appear in all the Parts of this ſtupendous 
Fabrick, and all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. | 

6. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter, or Cockle, reaſonably 
conclude that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral 
other Animals; nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapacity of tranſ- 
ferring it ſelf from one place to another, be better'd by them. What. good 
would Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it ſelf to, or from 
the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or Evil? And would not 
Quickneſs of Senſation be an Inconvenience to an Animal that muſt lie ſtil}, 
where Chance has once plac'd it; and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it ? | 

$, 14. But yet I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull Perception, where- 
by they are diſtinguiſh'd from perfect Inſenſibility. And that this may be ſo, 
we have plain inſtances, even in Mankind it ſelf, Take one, in whom decrepid 
old Age has blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledg, and clearly wiped 
out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtor'd with; and has, by deſtroying his 
Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and his Taſte to a great degree, ſtop'd up al- 
moſt all the Paſſages for new ones to enter: or, if there be ſome of the Inlets 
yet half open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceiv'd, or not at all retain'd. 
How far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is boaſted of innate Principles) 
is in his Knowledge, and intellectual Faculties, above the condition of a Cockle 
or an Oyſter, I leave to be conſider' d. And if a Man had paſs'd ſixty Years in 
ſuch a ſtate, as tis poſſible he might, as well as three Days; I wonder what 
difference there would have been, in any intellectual Perfections, between him 
and the loweſt degree of Animals. 

$. 15. Perception then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards Knowledg, and the 
Inlet of all the Materials of it ;, the fewer Senſes any Man, as well as any other 
Creature, hath ; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 
them ; and the duller the Faculties are that are employ'd about them, the more 
remote are they from that Knowledg, which is to be found in ſome Men. But 
this beingin great variety of degrees (as may be perceiv'd amongſt Men) can- 
not certainly be diſcover'd in the ſeveral Species of Animals, much leſs in their 
particular Individuals, It ſuffices me only to have remark'd here, that Percep- 
tion 1s the firſt Operation of all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all 
Knowledg into our Minds. And Iam apt too, to imagine that it is Perception 
in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the boundaries between Animals and 
the inferiour Ranks of Creatures. But this I mention only as my Conjecture by 
the by; it being indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the Learned ſhall 
determine of it. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of Retention. 


Contemplation. H. 1 i HE. next Faculty of the Mind, whereby it makes a farther progreſs 


towards Knowledg, is that which I call Retention, or the keeping ot 


thoſe ſimple Ideas, which from Senſation or Reflection it hath receiv'd, T . Is 
+ | | one 
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nn done two ways: Firſt, by keeping the Idea, which is brought into it, 
1: time actually in view; which is call'd Contemplation. 
he . 2, The other way of Retention, is the Power to revive again in our N ν,ẽỹ 449 
>» thoſe 1deas, which after imprinting have diſappear'd, or have been as it were 
b. laid aſide out of ſight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat or Light, Yel- 
low or Sweet, the Object being remov'd. This is Memory, which is as it were 
in the Store-houſe of our Ideas. For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable 
ns of having many Ideas under view and conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to 
At have a Repoſitory to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at another time it might have 
in uſe of. But our Ideas being nothing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which 
d ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no Perception of them, this laying up of our 
m Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more but this, that the Mind 
us has a power in many caſes to revive Perceptions, which it has once had, with 
this additional Perception annex'd to them, that it has had them before. And 
ly in this ſenſe it is, that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, when indeed 
al they are aQually no where, but only there is an Ability in the Mind when it 
* will to revive them again, and as it were paint them a- new on it ſelf, tho ſome 
Ni with more, ſome with leſs difficulty; ſome more lively, and others more ob- 
m ſcurely. And thus it is, by the aſſiſtance of this Faculty, that we are ſaid to 
ot haue all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, which tho we do not actually con- 
Il, template, yet we can bring in ſight, and make appear again, and be the Objects 
Ir of our Thoughts, without the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which firſt im- 
printed them there. 
e. §. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any Idea, in the Memory Attention, Re. 
o, but thoſe which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and moſt laſting Impreſſion, en, Plea- 
id are thoſe which are accompany'd with Pleaſure or Pain. The great buſineſs of i. * 
d the Senſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or advantages the Body, ; 
is it is wiſely order'd by Nature (as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany 
* the Reception of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the place of Conſideration and . 
ts Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker than Conſideration in grown Men, 
d. makes both the Old and Young avoid painful Objects, with that haſte which 
J is neceſſary for their Preſervation ; and in both ſettles in the Memory a Caution 
le for the future, 
in | $. 4. Concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith Ideas are imprinted Ideas fade in 
it on the Memory, we may obſerve, That ſome of them have been produc'd in the the Memury, 
m - Underſtanding, by an Object affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than 
once; others that have more than once offer'd themſelves to the Senſes, have yet 
® been little taken notice of: the Mind either heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe 
* employ'd, as in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into 
y Itſelf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and repeated Impreſſions, 
fre either thro the Temper of the Body, or ſome other default, the Memory is very 
* > weak. In all theſe caſes, Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite 
4 out of the Underſtanding, leaving no more Foot-ſteps or remaining Characters 
A Be... themſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields of Corn; and the Mind is 
hs > as void of them, as if they never had been there. | 
11 . $.5. Thus many of thoſe Ideas, which were produc'd in the Minds of Chil- 
44 ren, in the beginning of their Senſation, (ſome of which perhaps, as of ſome 
d Pleaſures and Pains, were before they were born, and others in their Infancy) 
y ; if in the future Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
i1 without theleaſt glimpſe remaining of them. This may be obſerv'd in thoſe, 


who by ſome miſchance have loſt their ſight when they were very young, in 

> whom the Ideas of Colours having been but flightly taken notice of, and ceaſing 
to be repeated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome years after there is no more 
Notion nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds, than in thoſe of People 
born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, *tis true, is very tenacious, even to 

a miracle: but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our Ideas, even of 

thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive; ſo that if 

they be not ſometimes renew'd by repeated Exerciſe of the Senſes, or Reflection 


G | 3 on thoſe kind of Objects which at firſt occaſion'd them, the Print wears out, 
FF = and at laſt there remains nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Chil- 
s deren, of our Youth, often die before us: and our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 


/ 
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Tombs, to which we are approaching; where tho the Braſs and Marble remain, 
yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The 
Pictures drawn in our Minds are laid in fading Colours; and if not ſometimes re- 
freſh'd, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of our Bodies, and 
the Make of our animal Spirits are concern'd in this, and whether the Temper 
of the Brain make this difference, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn 
on it like Marble, in others like Free-ſtone, and in others little better than 
Sand; I ſhall not here enquire: tho it may ſeem probable, that the Conſtitution 
of the Body does ſometimes influence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a 
Diſeaſe quite ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the flames of a Fever in a few 
days calcine all thoſe Images to duſt and confuſion, which ſeem'd to be as laſting 
as if grav'd in Marble, 
Conſtantly re- F. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves it is eaſy to remark, That thoſe that 
heated Ideas are oſtneſt reſreſh'd (amongſt which are thoſe that are convey'd into the Mind 
bf ſcarce be hy more ways than one) by a frequent return of the Objects or Actions that pro- 
duce them, fix themſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there: 
and therefore thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidity, 
Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt ;, and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect our 
Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe which are the Affections of all kinds of 
Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Obje& that 
affects our Senſes, every Thought which employs our Minds, bring along with 
them: Theſe, I ay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the Mind 
retains any Ideas at all. 
In remembring, F. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo call it, or viewing again the 
the Minds Ideas that are lodg'd in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than barely paſſive ; 
ten attive. the appearance of thoſe dormant Pictures depending ſometimes on the Will. 
The Mind very often ſets it ſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden Idea, and 
turns as it were the Eye of the Soul upon it; tho ſometimes too they ſtart up 
in our Minds of their own accord, and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding ; 
and very often are rouz'd and tumbled out of their dark Cells into open day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions : our Affections bringing Ideas 
to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet and unregarded. This farther 
is to be obſerv'd concerning Ideas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon occaſion 
reviv'd by the Mind, that they are not only (as the word revive imports) none 
of them new ones ; but alſo that the Mind takes notice of them, as of a former 
Impreſſion, and renews its acquaintance with them, as with Ideas it had known 
before. So that tho Ideas formerly imprinted are not all conſtantly in view, yet 
in remembrance they are conſtantly known to be ſuch, as have been formerly im- 
printed; i. e. in view, and taken notice of before by the Underſtanding. 


Two Defects in F. 8. Menory, in an intellectual Creature, is neceſſary in the next degree to 


the Memry, Perception. It is of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reſt of 
pats ant our Faculties are in a great meaſure uſeleſs : And we in our Thoughts, Reaſon- 
ages, ings, and Knowledg, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, were it not for 
the aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may be two Defetts. | 
Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and ſo far it produces perfect Ignorance. 
For ſince we can know nothing farther than we have the Idea of it, when that 
is gone, we are in perfect Ignorance. 
Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas that it has, and are 
laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the Mind upon occaſions. This, if it be to 
a great degree, is Stupidity 3 and he, who thro this default in his Memory, has not 
the Ideas that are really preſerv'd there, ready at hand when need and occaſion 
calls for them, were almoſt as good be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him 
to little purpoſe. The dull Man, who loſes the opportunity whillt he is ſeeking 
in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much more happy 
in his Knowledg than one that is perfectly ignorant, Tis the buſineſs therefore 
of the Memory to furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas which it has preſent 
occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that 
which we call Invention, Fancy, and Quickneſs of Parts. 
$. 9. Theſe are Defects, we may obſerve, in the Memory of one Man com- 
par'd with another. There is another Defe& which we may conceive to be in 
the Memory of Man in general, compar'd with ſome ſuperior created intellectual 


Be ings, 
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Beings, which in this faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they may have con- 
ſtantly in view the whole ſcene of all theit former Actions, wherein no one of 
the Thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their ſight. The Omniſcience 
of God, who knows all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the 
Thoughts of Mens Hearts always lie open, may ſatisfy us of the poſſibility of 
this. For who can doubt but God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, 
his immediate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what proportion he pleaſes, 
as far as created finite Beings can be capable? Tis reported of that Prodigy of 
Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till the Decay of his Health had impair'd his Me- 
mory, he forgot nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any patt 
of his rational Age, This is a privilege ſo little known to moſt Men, that it 
ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all 
others by themſelves; but yet, when conſider'd, may help us to enlarge our 
Thoughts towards greater perfections of it in ſuperior ranks of Spirits. For 
this of Mr. Paſcal was {till with the narrowneſs that human Minds are confin'd 
to here, of having great variety of Idea, only by ſucceſſion, not all at once: 
whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angels may-probably have larger views, and ſome 


of them be endow'd with Capacities able to retain togetber, and conſtantly 


ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their, paſt Knowledg at once. This, we 
may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage to the knowledg of a thinking Man, 
if all his paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to him. And 
therefore we may ſuppoſe itione of thoſe ways, wherein the Knowledg of ſepa- 
rate Spirits may exceedingly ſurpaſs ours. 

5. 10, This faculty of laying up and retaining the Ideas that axe brought into 
the Mind, ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have to a great degree, as well as Man. 
For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learning of Tunes, and the endeavours 
one may obſerve in them to hit the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that 
they have Perception, and retain Jdeas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould endeavour to con- 
form their Voices to Notes (as tis plain they do) of which they had no Ideas. 
For tho 1 ſhould grant Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the 
animal Spirits, in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually playing; 
and that Motion may be continu'd on to the Muſcles of the Wings, and ſo the 


Bird mechanically be driven away by certain noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the 


Bird's preſervation : yet that can never be ſuppos'd a reaſon, why it ſhould 
cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was playing, much leſs after it has 
ceas'd, ſuch a motion in the Organs of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to 
the Notes of a foreign Sound; which Imitation can be of no uſe to the Bird's 
Preſervation. But which is more, it cannot with any appearance of Reaſon 
be ſuppos'd (much leſs prov'd) that Birds, without Senſe and Memory, can ap- 
proach their Notes nearer and nearer by degrees to a Tune play'd yeſterday; 
which if they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor can be a Pat- 


tern for them to imitate, or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer 


to. Since there is no reaſon why the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in their 
Brains, which not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not make traces 
which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. 


. 


— — 
—— 


n 
Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind, 


8.1. 1 Faculty we may take notice of in our Minds, is that of D:/- 
cerning and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral Ideas It has, It is not 

enough to have a confus'd Perception of ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind 
had a diſtin& Perception of different Objects and their Qualities, it would be ca- 
pable of very little Kaowledg ; tho the Bodies that affect us were as buſy about 
us as they are now, and the Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. On 
this faculty of diſtinguiſhiog one thing from another, depends the Evidence and 
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Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſs'd for in- 
nate Truths; becauſe Men overlooking the true Cauſe why thoſe Propoſitions 
find univerſal Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions : whereas 
it in truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, whereby it per- 


ceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or different. But of this more hereafter, 
§. 2. How much the imperfection of accurately erb Ideas one from 


another, lies either in the dulneſs or faults of the Organs of Senſe; or want of 
acuteneſs, exerciſe or attention in the Underſtanding; or haſtineſs and preci- 
pitancy, natural to ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take 
notice, that this is one of the Operations, that the Mind may reflect on and 
obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that conſequence to its other Knowledg, that ſo far 
as this Faculty is in it ſelf dull, or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſh- 
ing one thing from another; ſo far our Notions are confus'd, and our Reaſon 
and judgment diſturb'd or miſled. If in having our Ideas in the Memory rea- 
dy at hand, conſiſts quickneſs of Parts; in this of having them unconfus'd, and 
being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from another, where there is but the 
leaſt difference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the exactneſs of judgment, and 
clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerv'd in one Man above another. And 
hence perhaps may be given ſome reaſon of that common Obſervation, That 
Men, who have a great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon : For Mit lying moſt in the aſſemblage 
of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can 
be found any reſemblance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, 
and agreeable Viſions in the Fancy; Judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the other ſide, in ſeparating carefully one from another, Ideas, wherein can be 
found theleaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by 
affinity to take one thing for another, This is a way of proceeding quite con- 


trary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein for the moſt part lies that Entertain- 
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ment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and there- 
fore is ſo acceptable to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt ſight, 
and there is requir'd no labour of Thought to examine what Truth or Reaſon 
there is in it. The Mind, without looking any farther, reſts ſatisfy'd with 
the agreeableneſs of the Picture, and the gaity of the Fancy: And it is a kind 
of an affront to go about to examine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good 
Reaſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not perfectly 
conformable to them. 

§. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it chiefly contributes, they be 
clear and determinate: And when they are ſo, it will not breed any Confuſion or 
Miſtake about them, tho the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) convey them 
from the ſame Object differently, on different occaſions, and ſo ſeem to err. 
For tho a Man in a Fever ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at ano- 
ther time would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of bitter in that Man's 
Mind, would be as clear and diſtin& from the Idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted 
only Gall. Nor does it make any more confuſion between the two Ideas of 
ſweet and bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces at one time one, and at 
another time another Idea by the Taſte, than it makes a confuſion in two Ideas 
of white and ſweer, or white and round, that the ſame piece of Sugar produces 
them both in the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour and 
Azure, that are produc'd in the Mind by the ſame parcel of the infuſion of Lig- 
num Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtinct Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, ta- 
ken from two very different Bodies. | 

6. 4. The COMPARING them one with another, in reſpe& of Extent, 
Degrees, Time, Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another Operation of 
the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large Tribe 
of Ideas, comprehended under Relation; which of how vaſt an Exteat it is, I 
ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. 

$. 5- How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, is not eaſy to determine; J 
imagine they have it not in any great degree: For tho they probably have ſe- 
veral Ideas diſtin& enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of hu- 
man Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd any Ideas, ſo as to 
perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſequently two, to caſt 3 
an 
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and conſider in what Circumſtances they are capable to be compar'd: And 
„Iherefore, I think, Beaſts compare not their Ideas farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 

; cumſtances annex'd to the Objects themſelves. The other power of comparing, 
| which may be obſerv'd in Men belonging to general Ideas, and uſeful only to 
| abſtrat Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. 

6. The next Operation we may obſerve in the Mind about its Ideas, is Compounding, 
| COMPOSITION, whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it | 
has receiv'd from Senſation and Reflection, and combines them into complex 
| ones. Under this of Compoſition may be reckon'd alſo that of ENLARG- 

' ING; wherein tho the Compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more com- 

| plex ones, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, tho of the 

| ſame kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Units together, we make the Idea of a 

| ' Dozen; and putting together the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame 

| that of Furlong, 

| 6. 7. In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brute come far ſhort of Men: For tho they Brutes com- 


take in, and retain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as poſſibly Pound but lit. 
| the Shape, Smell and Voice of his Maſter make up the complex Idea a Dog has “e. 
| of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin& Marks whereby he knows him; yet I do 
not think they do of themſelves ever compound them, and make complex Ideas. 
And perhaps even where we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one ſim- 
ple one that directs them in the knowledg of ſeveral things, which poſſibly 
| they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight than we imagine: For I have been credibly 
| inform'd that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as 
ö much as, and in place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
| ſo long, that her Milk may go thro them. And thoſe Animals, which have a 
| numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to have any knowledg of 
their number: for tho they are mightily concern'd for any of their Young that 
are taken from them whilſt they are in ſight or hearing; yet if one or two of 
of them be ſtolen from them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear 
not to miſs them, or to have any ſenſe that their number is leſlen'd. 
$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſations, got Ideas fix'd in their Naming. 
Memories, they begin by degrees to learn the uſe of Signs, And when they 
have got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of articulate 
Sounds, they begin to make »ſe of Words, to ſignify their Ideas to others. 
Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow from others, and ſometimes make 
themſelves, as one may obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children 
often give to things in their firſt uſe of Language. 
, $. 9. The uſeof Words then being to ſtand as outward Marks of our inter- Abſtraction. 
nal Ideas, and thoſe Ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu- 
lar Idea that we take in ſhould have a diſtinct Name, Names muſt be endleſs. 
To prevent this, the Mind makes the particular Ideas, receiv'd from particular 
Objects, to become general; which is done by conſidering them as they are 
in the Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or any other concomitant Ideas. 
This is call'd ABSTRACTION, whereby Ideas, taken from particular Be- 
ings, become general Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind, and their Names 
general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch abſtract 
Ideas. Such preciſe naked Appearances in the Mind, without conſidering how, 
whence, or with what others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up 
(with Names commonly annex'd to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſten- 
ces into ſorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to denominate them ac- 
cordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerv'd to day in Chalk or Snow, | 
which the Mind yeſterday receiv'd from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance a- | 
lone, makes it a Repreſentative of all of that kind ; and having given it the 
name Whzteneſs, it by that Sound ſignifies the ſame Quality, whereſoever to be 
N or met with: and thus Univerſals, whether Ideas or Terms, are, 
made. 
9. 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beaſts compound and inlarge their Brutes abſtrat# 
Ideas that way to any degree; this, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the . 
power of Abſtracting is not at all in them; and that the having of general 7de. s, 
is that which puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, aid is an Ex- 
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cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to. For it is evi- 
dent we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of making uſe of general Signs for 
univerſal Ideas; from which we have reaſon to imagine, that they have not the 
faculty of abſtracting, or making general Ideas, ſince they have no uſe of 
Words, or any other general Signs. 

F. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs, to frame articu. 
late Sounds, that they have no uſe or knowledg of general Words; ſince many 
of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinQly 
enough, but never with any ſuch application. And on the other fide, Men 
who thro ſome defect in the Organs want words, yet fail not to expreſs their 
univerſal Ideas by ſigns, which ſerve them inſtead of general words; a faculty 
which we ſee Beaſts come ſhort in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, that 
tis in this that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; and 'tis 
that proper difference wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt 
widens to ſo vaſta diſtance: For if they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare 
Machines (as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Rea- 
ſon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain Inſtan- 
ces reaſon, as that they have Senſe ; but it is only in particular Idea, juſt as 
they receiv*d them from their Senſes. They are the beſt of them ty'd up with- 
in thoſe narrow bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to inlarge them 
by any kind of Abſtraction. 

F. 12. How far Idiots are concern'd in the want or weakneſs of any, or all of 
the foregoing Faculties, an exact obſervation of their ſeveral ways of faltering 
would no doubt diſcover : For thoſe who either perceive but dully, or retain 
the Ideas that come into their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or com- 
pound them, will have little matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, compare and abſtract, would hardly be able to underſtand and make uſe 
of Language, or judg or reaſon to any tolerable degree; but only a little and 
imperfectly about things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And in- 
deed any of the foremention'd Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce 
ſutable defects in Mens Underſtandings and Knowledg. 

6. 13. In fine, the defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from want of Quick- 
nels, Activity and Motion in the intellectual Faculties, whereby they are de- 
priv'd of Reaſon; whereas Madmen, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the o- 
ther Extreme: For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculty of Rea- 
ſoning; but having join'd together ſome Ideas very wrongly, they miſtake 
than for Truths, and they err as Men do that argue right from wrong Princi- 
ples. For by the violence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies 
for Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus you ſhall find a di- 
ſtrated Man fancying himſelf a King, with a right Inference require ſutable 
Attendance, Reſpect and Obedience: Others, who have thought themſelves 
made of Glaſs, have us'd the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle Bodies. 
Hence it comes to pals that a Man, who is very ſober, and of a right under- 
ſtanding in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in Bed- 
lam; if either by any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one ſort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been cemented together fo 
powerfully, as to remain united. But there are degrees of Madneſs, as of Fol- 
Iy ; the diſorderly jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. 
In ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the difference between Idiots and Madmen, That 
Madmen put wrong Ideas together, and ſo make wrong Propoſitions, but ar- 
gue and reaſon right from them; but Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, 
and reaſon ſcarce at all, 


S. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Mind, 


which it makes uſe of in Underſtanding; and tho they are exercis'd about all 


its Ideas in general, yet the Inſtances I have hitherto given have been chiefly in 
imple Ideas and I have ſubjoin'd the Explication of theſe Faculties of the 
Mind to that of ſimple Ideas, before Icome to what J have to ſay concerning 
complex ones, for theſe following Reaſons. 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exercis'd at firſt principally a- 


bout ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature in its ordinary Method, 


trace and diſcover them in their Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. 
: Secondly, 
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Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind how they operate about 
ſimple Ideas, which are uſually, in moſt mens Minds, much more clear, preciſe 
and diſtin than complex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the 
Mind abſtracts, denominates, compares and exerciſes its other Operations a- 
bout thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about Ideas, receiv'd from 
Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected on, another Set of Ideas, deriv'd from 
that other Source of our Knowledg which I call Reflection, and therefore fit to 
be conſider'd in this place after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. Of Compounding, 
Comparing, Abſtracting, &c. I have but juſt ſpoken, having occaſion to treat 
of them more at large in other places. 

§. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Be- Theſe are the 

ginnings of human Knowledg, whence the Mind has its firſt Objects, and by what %rgimings of 
ſteps it makes its Progreſs to the laying in and ſtoring up thoſe Ideas, out of _ Know. 
which is to be fram'd all the knowledg it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal 
to Experience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The beſt way to 
come to Truth, being to examine things as really they are, and not to con- 
* clude they are, as we fancy of our ſelves, or have been taught by others to 
imagine. 

F. 16. To deal truly, thu is the only way that I can diſcover, whereby the Appeal to Ex- 
Ideas of things are brought into the Underſtanding : If other Men have either in- berience. 
nate Ideas, or infus'd Principles, they have reaſon to enjoy them; and if the 
are ſure of it, it is impoſlible for others to deny them the Privilege that they 
have above their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my ſelf, and is 
- agreeable to thoſe Notions z which, it we will examine the whole courſe of 
Mien in their ſeveral Ages, Countries and Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe 
Foundations which I have laid, and to correſpond with this Method in all the 
Parts and Degrees thereof. 

S8. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cannot but con- Dark Rom. 

feſs here again, That external and internal Senſation are the only Paſſages that 

I can find of Knowledg to the Underſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſ- 

cover, are the Windows by which Light is let into this dark Room: For me- 
thinks the Underſtanding is not much unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from Light, 
with only ſome little opening left, to let in external viſible Reſemblances, or 

Ideas of things without: would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room 

but ſtay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon occaſion, it would very 
much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to all Objects of Sight, 
and the Ideas of them. 

Theſe are my Gueſles concerning the Means whereby the Underſtanding 
comes to have and retain ſimple Ideas, and the Modes of them, with ſome other 
Operations about them. I proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas, 

and their Modes, a little more particularly. 


C HAP. XII. 
Of Complex Ideas. 


9.1. E have hitherto conſider'd thoſe Ideas, in the Reception whereof Alade iy the 
'Y ; the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple ones receiv'd from Mind out of 
© Senſation and Reflection before-mention'd, whereof the Mind cannot make one /"Pe ones. 
3 to it ſelf, nor have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the 
} Mind is wholly paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple Ideas, ſo it exerts ſe- 
Feral Ads of its own, whereby out of its ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and 
_ Foundations of the reſt, the other are fram'd. The Acts of the Mind, where- 
Minit exerts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three: 1. Com- 
Dining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex Ideas 
are made. 2. The ſecond is bringing two Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, 
| together, and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a view of them at 
Puce, without uniting them into one; by which way it gets all its OC Re- 
I ations, 
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lations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from all other Ideas that accompany 
them in their real Exiſtence ; this is call'd Abſtraction: and thus all its genera] 
Ideas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its way of Operation, to he 
much what the ſame in the material and intellectual Word. For the Mate- 
rials in both being ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all 
that Man can do is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one ano- 
ther, or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in the 
conſideration of complex Ideas, and come to the other two in their due pla- 
ces. As ſimple Ideas are obſery'd to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united to- 
gether, ſo the Mind hasa power to conſider ſeveral of them united together 
as one Idea; and that not only as they are united in external Objects, but as 
it ſelf has join'd them. Ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put toge- 
ther, I call complex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Uni- 
verſe which tho complicated of various ſimple Ideas, or complex Ideas made 
up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, conſider'd each by it ſelf 
as one entire thing, and ſignify'd by one Name. 

Made volun- H. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining together its Ideas, the Mind 

oaks has great power in varying and multiplying the Objects of its Thoughts, infi- 

nitely beyond what Senſation or Reflection furniſh'd it with; but all this ſtill 
confin'd to thoſe ſimple Ideas which it receiv'd from thoſe two Sources, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions : For ſimple Ideas are 
all from things themſelves, and of theſe the Mind can have no more, nor other 
than what are ſuggeſted to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities 
than what come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other kind of 

Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf ; but when it 

has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is not confin'd barely to Obſervation, and 

what offers it ſelf from without : it can, by its own power, put together thoſe 

Ideas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never receiv'd ſo united, 

Are eitber 6. 3- Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho their 

_ _ number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wherewith they fill and entertain 

Relations. 25 23 of Men; yet, I think, they may be all reduc'd under theſe three 

eads: 
1. Modes. 
2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. 

Modes. 6. 4+ Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, which however compounded, 
contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſi- 
der'd as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch are the Ideas ſigni- 
fy'd by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. And if in this I uſe the 
word Mode in ſomewhat a different ſenſe from its ordinary ſignification, I beg 
pardon ; it being unavoidable in Diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary re- 
ceiv'd Notions, either to make new words, or to uſe old words in ſomewhat a 
new ſignification: the latter whereof, in our preſent Caſe, is perhaps the more 

tolerable of the two. CD 

_ and H. 5. Of theſe Moder, there are two ſorts which deſerve diſtin& Conſidera- 

mir d Modes. tion. Firſt, There are ſome which are only Variations, or different Combina- 
tions of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the mixture of any other, as a dozen 
or ſcore; which are nothing but the Ideas of ſo many diſtinct Units added to- 
gether : and theſe I call ſimple Modes, as being contain'd within the bounds of 
one {imple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple Ideas of 
ſeveral kinds, put together to make one complex one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting 
of a certain Compoſition of Colour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Be- 
holder; Theft, which being the conceal'd Change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, 
without the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a Combination 
of ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral kinds: and theſe I call mix*d Modes. 


Subſtances ſin- H. 6, Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideu, 


gle or collec- as are taken to repreſent diſtin& particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in 
FIVE. which the ſuppos'd or confus'd Idea of Subſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the 
firſt and chief. Thus if to Subſtance be join'd the ſimple Idea of a certain 

dull whitiſh Colour, with certain degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility and 

Fuſibility, we have the Idea of Lead, ＋ a Combination of the Ideas of a cer- 

* tall 
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' tain ſort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, Thought and Reaſoning, 
© Join'd to Subſtance, make the ordinary Idea of a Man. Now of Subſtances alſo 
there are two ſorts of Ideas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, 
as of a Man or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an Army 
of Men, or Flock of Sheep: which collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances thus put to- 
gether, are as much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 


63 


& 7. Thirdly, The laſt ſort of complex Ideas, is that we call Relation, which Relation. 


conſiſts in the Conſideration and comparing one Idea with another. Of theſe ſe- 
veral kinds we ſhall treat 1n their order. 


S. 8. If we trace the progreſs of our Minds, and with attention obſerve The abſtruſeſt 
how it repeats, adds together and unites its ſimple Ideas receiv'd from Senſa- Ideas from 
tion or Reflection, it will lead us farther than at firſt perhaps we ſhould have“ #99 Sol. 


imagin'd. And I believe we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Originals of * 


our Notions, that even the moſt abſtruſe Ideas, how remote ſoever they may 
ſeem from Senſe, or from any Operation of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch 
as the Underſtanding frames to it ſelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, 


that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its own Operations about 
them: So that thoſe even large and abſtratt Ideas, are deriv'd from Senſation or 
 Refieftion, being no other than what the Mind, by the ordinary uſe of its own 
Faculties, imploy'd about Ideas receiv'd from Objects of Senſe, or from the 
Operations it obſerves in it ſelf about them, may and does attain unto. This 


I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have of Space, Time and Infinity, and 
Tome few others, that ſeem the moſt remote from thoſe Originals. 


— wan — — — 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Simple Modes, and firſt of the Simple Modes of Space. 


1 


6. as in in the foregoing Part I have often mention'd ſimple Ideas, which Simple Modes, 


are truly the Materials of all our Knowledg; yet having treated of 
them there, rather in the way that they come into the Mind, than as diſt in- 
guiſh'd from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps amiſs to take a 
view of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and examine thoſe dif- 
ferent Modifications of the ſame Idea; which the Mind either finds in things ex- 
ſting, or is able to make within it ſelf, without the help of any extrinſecal Ob- 


ct, or any foreign Suggeſtion. | | 
* Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea (which, as has been ſaid, I call 


Srple Modes) are as perfectly different and diſtinct Idea in the Mind, as thoſe 


of the greateſt Diſtance or Contrariety. For the Idea of Two is as diſtin& from 
That of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any Number : And 
0 it is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an Unit repeated; and Repeti- 


tions of this kind join'd together, make thoſe diſtinct ſimple Modes, of a Dozen, 
2 Groſs, a Million. 


9. 2. 1 ſhall begin with the /imple Idea of Space. I have ſhew'd above, Chap. 4. Idea of Space. 


That we get the Idea of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which, I think, 
4s ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prove that Men perceive, 
py their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies of different Colours, or between the 
Farts of the ſame Body, as that they ſee Colours themſelves; nor is it leſs ob- 


Fious, that they can do fo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. ; | 
93. This Space conſider'd barely in Length between any two Beings, with- Space and Ex. 
put conſidering any thing elſe between them, is call'd Diſtance ; if conſider'd */- 


In Length, Breadth and Thickneſs, I think it may be call'd Capacity. The Term 


Extenſion is uſually apply?d to it in what manner ſoever conſider d. 
9. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different Modification of Space; and each Immenſity. 


dea of any different Diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. Men for 


J he Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their Minds the Ideas of 
Fertain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, Foot, Tard, Fathom, Mile, Diame- 
=” of the Earth, &c. which are ſo many diſtin Ideas made up only of Space. 


hen any ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Mens 
| | Thoughts, 


Figures 


Figure * 


Place. 


thing plac'd to bear relation, and its diſtance from which we have ſome reaſon 


| 
j 
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Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often as they will, without 
mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, or any thing elſe; and frame to 
themſelves the Ideas of ar, Square, or Cubick, Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here 
amongſt the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of a 
Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge their Idea of Space az 
much as they pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have 
of any diſtance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without being 
ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, i; 
that which gives us the Idea of Immenſity. 

F. 5. There is another Modification of this Idea, which is nothing but the 
relation which the Parts of the Termination of Extenfion, or circumſcrih'( 
Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, 
whoſe Extremities come within our reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies 
and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its view: Where obſerving how the 
Extremities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, which meet at diſcernible 
Angles, or in crooked Lines, wherein no Angles can be perceiv'd, by con. 
ſidering theſe as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremi. 
ties of any Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to the 
Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt number of different Figures, that 
do really exiſt in the coherent Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in 
its power, by varying the Idea of Space, and thereby making ſtill new Compo. 
ſitions, by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, is perfeR1y 
inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply Figures in nfinitum - 

§. 6. For the Mind having a power to repeat the Idea of any Length dire 


ſtreten'd out, and join it to another in the ſame Direction, which is to double 


the Length of that ſtreight Line, or elſe join it to another with what Inclina- 
tion it thinks fit, and ſo make what ſort of Angle it pleaſes; and being able 
alſo to ſhorten any Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, 
or what part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an end of any ſach Divi- 
ſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: So alſo the Lines that are its Sides, 
of what Length it pleaſes; which joining again to other Lines' of different 
Lengths, and at different Angles, till it has wholly inclos'd any Space, it is e- 


vident, that it can multiply Figures both in their Shape and Capacity, in infini- _ 


tum; all which are but ſo many different ſimple Modes of Space. 
- The ſame that it can do with ſtreight Lines, it can do alſo with crooked, or 
crooked and ſtreight together; and the ſame it can do in Lines, it can alſo in Su- 
perficies : by which we may be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety 
of Figures, that the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the 
(imple Modes of Space. | 

S. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, and belonging to this Tribe, 1s 
that we call Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the relation of Diſtance be- 
tween any two Bodies, or Points; ſo in our Idea of Place, we conſider the rela- 


tion of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and any two or more Points, which arc 


conſider'd as keeping the ſame diſtance one with another, and ſo conſider'd a 


at reſt: for when we find any thing at the ſame diſtance now, which it wa 


yeſterday from any two or more Points, which have not ſince chang'd their dil | 
tance one with another, and with which we then compar'd it, we ſay it hath kept 
the ſame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly alter'd its diſtance with either of thoſe 
Points, we fay it hath chang'd its place: Tho vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common | 
Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the diſtance from precile | 
Points; but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we conſider the 


to obſerve. | 

S. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the fame Squares of the 
Cheſs-board, where we left them, we ſay they are all in the ſame Place, or ul. 
mov'd; tho perhaps the Cheſs-board hath been in the mean time carry d out of 
one Room into another, becauſe we compar'd them only to the Parts of the | 
Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame diſtance one with another. The Chel+ | 


board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Place it was, if it remain in the ſame paft F 


of the Cabin, tho perhaps the Ship, which it is in, fails all the while: And the 
Ship is faid to be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance with 
T | 


the 
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the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho perhaps the Earth hath turn'd round: 
and ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, have every one chang'd Place, in 
reſpect of remoter Bodies, which have kept the ſame diſtance ohe with ano- 
ther. But yet the diſtance: from certain Parts of the Board, being that which 
* determines the Place of the Cheſs-men; and the diſtaace from the fix'd Parts 
of the Cabin (with which we made the Compariſon) being that which deter- 
” min'd the Place of the Cheſs-board; and the fix'd Parts of the Earth, that by 
= which we determin'd the Place of the Ship; theſe things may be ſaid to be in 
the ſame Tlace in thoſe reſpects: Tho their diſtance from ſome other things, 
* which in this matter we did not conſider, being vary'd, they have undoubtedly 
chang d Place in that reſpect; and we our ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have 


occalion to compare them with thoſe other. 
8. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being made by Men, 


for their common Uſe, that by it they might be able to deſigu the particular 


Poſition of things, where they had occaſion for ſuch Deſignation ; Men conſider 
and determine of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent things which beſt 
ſerv'd to their preſent purpoſe, without conſidering other things, which to an- 
other purpoſe, would better determine the Place of the ſame thing. Thus in the 
Cheſs-board, the Uſe of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs-man, being 
determin'd only within that chequer'd piece of Wood, *twould croſs that pur- 
poſe, to meaſure it by any thing elſe: But when theſe very Cheſs-men are put 
up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask where the black King is, it would be proper 
to determine the Place by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs- 
board; there being another uſe of deſigning the Place it is now in, than when 
in Play it was on the Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be determin'd by other Bodies. 
So if any one ſhould ask, in what place are the Verſes, which report the Story 


of Niſus and Eurialus, twould be very improper to determine this Place, by 
» ſaying, they were in ſuch a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library : But the 
right Deſignation of the Place would be by the Parts of Virgil's Works; and 
= the proper Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes were about the middle of the 
* ninth Book of his ÆAneids; and that they have been always conſtantly in the 


* ſame place ever ſince Virgil was printed: which is true, tho the Book it ſelf 


> hath mov'da thouſand times; the uſe of the Idea of Place here being to know 
= only in what part of the Book that Story is, that ſo upon occaſion we may 
* know where to find it, and have recourſe to it for our uſe. 

FSi. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe but ſuch a relative Poſition of place. 
any thing, as I have before mention'd, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 
2 mitted, when we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place of the Uni- 
= verſe, tho we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond that we have not the 
Idea of any fix'd, diſtin, particular Beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of diſtance; but all beyond it is one uniform 
Space or Expanſion, wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For to ſay, 
that the World is ſomewhere, means no more than that it does exiſt; This, 
tho a Phraſe borrow'd from Place, ſignifying only its Exiſtence, not Location 
and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place 


of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ſtands ſtill in 
the undiſtinguiſnable Inane of infinite Space: tho it be true, that the word 


Place has ſometimes a more confus'd Senſe, and ſtands for that Space which any 
body takes up; and ſo the Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place 
we have by the ſame means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is but 
a particular limited Conſideration) viz. by our Sight and Touch ; by either of 


ö which we receive into our Minds the Ideas of Extenſion or Diſtance. | 
S. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade us, that Body and Extenſion are Extenſim and 
the ſame thing; who either change the Signification of Words, which I would boy, not the 


not ſuſpect them of, they having ſo ſeverely condemn'd the Philoſophy of o- /«*- 


thers, becauſe it hath been too much plac'd in the uncertain Meaning, or de- 


ceitful Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificaat Terms. If therefore they mean 


by Body and Extenſion the ſame. that other People do, viz. by Body, ſomething 
that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts are ſeparable and movable different 
ways; and by Extenſion only the Space that lies between the Extremities of 


\ & thoſe ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſleſs'd by them: they confound very 
| + * 
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different! Ideat one with another, For I appeal to every Man's own Thon ts, 
whether the Idea of Space be not as diſtinct from that of Solidity, as it is from 
the Iden of Scarlet Colour? *Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this hinders not, but 
that they are diſtin& Ideas. Many Neat require others as neceſſary to their Ex. 


iſtence or Conception, which yet are very diſtinct Ideas. Motion can neither | 
be, nor be conceiv'd without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space 


Motion: Space can exiſt without it, and they are very diſtinQ Ideas; and fo, 1 
think, are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is ſo inſeparable an Idea from 
Body, that upon that depends its — of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a reafon to prove, 
that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of 
Extenfion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove, that 
Space is not Body, becauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it: Space and 
Salidiry being as diſtin Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly fe. 
parible in the Mind one from another. Body then and Extenſion, "tis evident, 
are two diſtinct Ideas. For, 

S. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity, nor Reſiſtance to the Motion cf 
Body, as Body does. 

F. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one from the other; 
fo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor mentally. Fc; 
demand of any one to remove any part of it from another, with which it is 
continu'd, even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, is, 
as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to make two Superficies, 


where before there was a Continuity: And to divide mentally, is to make in | 


the Mind two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider 
them as remov'd one from the other; which can only be done in things conſi- 
der'd by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by Separation, of ac- 
quiring new diſtin& Superficies, which they then have not, but are capable of: 
But neither of theſe ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as think, 
compatible to pure Space. : 


Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as Is anſwerable or 
commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reſt; which is indeed a par- 


tial Conſideration, but not ſo much as mental Separation, or Divifion : ſince a 
Man can no more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies ſeparate 
one from the other, than he can actually divide, without making two Superfi- 
cies disjoin'd one from the other : But a partial Conſideration 1s not ſeparating. 
A Man may conſider Light in the Sun, without its Heatz or Mobility in Body 
without its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation. One is only a 
partial Confideration, terminating in one alone; and the other is a Conſidera- 
tion of both, as exiſting ſeparately. 


§. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immovable, which follows from 


their Inſeparability; Motion being nothing but change of diſtance between any 


two things: But this cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable ; which 


therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reſt one amongſt another. 
Thus the determin'd Idea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it plainly and ſuffici- 

ently from Body; fince its Parts are inſeparable, immovable, and without Re- 
| ſiſtance to the Motion of Body. 
The Definition F. 15. If any one ask me, What this Space, I ſpeak of, z5? I will tell him, 
of Extenſion, when he tells me what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually done, that 
explains it not. E tenſion is to have partes extra partes, is to ſay only, that Extenſion is Exten- 
ſion: For what am I the better inform'd in the Nature of Extenſion, when I am 
told, that Extenſion is to have Parts that are extended, exterior to Parts that are 
extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of extended Parts? As if one asking, what a 
Fibre was ? I ſhould anſwer him, that it was a thing made up of ſeyeral Fibres: 
Would he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was better than he 
did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſon to think, that my Deſign 
1e into Bodies Was to make ſport with him, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 
2 Spirits, K. 16. Thoſe who contend that Space and Body are the ſame, bring this Di- 
proves not Space lemma: Either this Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be between two 


Diviſion of Be- 


and Body the Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; 7 it be allow'd to be ſomething, they ask, 


fame. 


whether 
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whether it be Body or Spirit? To which J anſwer, by another Queſtion, Who 
told them that there was, or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could 
not think, and thinking Beings that were not extended ? Which is all they 
mean by the terms Body and Spirit. 
F. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it is) whether this Space, void of Body, 5 arc? 
be Subſtance or Accident; I ſhall readily anſwer, I know not; nor ſhall be aſnam'd 2% brow 


to own my Ignorance, till they that ask ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Subſtance. n * 


againſt Space 


F. 18. 1 endeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from thoſe Fallacies without Body. 


which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by taking Words for Things. It 
helps not our Ignorance, to feign a Knowledg where we have none, by making 
a noiſe with Sounds, without clear and diſtin& Significations. Names made at 
pleaſure neither alter the nature of things, nor make us underſtand them, but 


= as they are ſigns of and ſtand for determin'd Ideas. And1 deſire thoſe who lay 


ſo much ſtreſs on the Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider whe- 
ther applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, to finite 
Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands for the ſame 
Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo different Beings are call'd Subſtances. If ſo, 
whether it will not thence follow, That God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the ſame common nature of Subſtance, differ not any otherwiſe than in a bare 
different Modification of that Subſtance; as a Tree and a Pebble being in the ſame 
ſenſe Body, and agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 
Modification of that common Matter: which will be a very harſh Doctrine. If 
they ſay, That they apply it to God, finite Spirits, and Matter, in three diffe- 
rent Significations; and that it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be 
a Subſtance ;, for another, when the Soul is call'd Subſtance; and for a third, 
when a Body is call'd ſo : If the name Subſtunce ſtands for three ſeveral diſtint 
Ideas, they would do well to make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to 
give three diſtin& names to them, to prevent in ſo important a Notion the Con- 
fuſion and Errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous Uſe of fo 
doubtful a Term; which is fo far from being ſuſpe&ed to have three diſtinct, 
that in ordinary uſe it has ſcarce one clear diſtin& Signification : And if they 
can thus make three diſtin& Ideas of Subſtance, what hinders why another may 
not make a fourth ? 

F. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a ſort of real Beings S«b/tance and 
that needed ſomething to inhere in, were forc'd to find out the word Subſtance ray of 
to ſupport them. Had the poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagin'd that the ile. 
Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this word Subſtance, 
he needed not to have been at the trouble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and 
a Tortoiſe to ſupport his Elephant: the word Subſtarce would have done it 
effectually. And he that enquir'd might have taken it for as good an Anſwer 
from an Indian Philoſopher, That Subſtance, without knowing what it is, is that 
which ſupports the Earth; as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doc- 
trine, from our European Philoſophers, That Subſtance, without knowing what 
it is, is that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance we have no Idea 
of what it is, but only a confus'd obſcure one of what it does. 

§. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent American, who 
enquir'd into the nature of things, would ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Ac- 
count, if deſiring to learn our Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar 
was a thing ſupported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported a Pillar. 

Would he not think himſelf mock'd, inſtead of taught, with ſuch an account 

as this? Anda ſtranger to them would be very liberally inſtructed in the na- 

ture of Books, and the things they contain'd, if he ſhould be told, that all 

learned Books conſiſted of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were things in- 

hering in Paper, and Paper a thing that held forth Letters : A notable way of 

having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper! But were the Latin words Inherentia 

and Subſtantia put into the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were call'd 

Sticking on and Under-propping, they would better diſcover to us the very great 

Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and Accidents, and ſhew of what 

uſe they are in deciding of Queſtions in Philoſophy. | | 
N. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space. If Body be not ſuppos'd infinite, 4 Vacuum 


Which 1 think no one will affirm, I would ask, Whether if GOD plac'd a Man _ Bonds of 
Vol. I. R 2 5 at Body. 
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at the extremity of corporeal Beings, he could not ſtretch his Hand beyond 
his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm where there was be. 
fore Space without Body; and if there he ſpread his Fingers, there would {till 
be Space between them without Body. If he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it 
muſt be becauſe of ſome external hindrance ; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with 
ſuch a power of moving the Parts of his Body that he hath now, which 1s not 
in it ſelf impoſſible, if GOD ſo pleas'd to have it; or at leaſt it is not im- 
poſſible for God ſo to move him:) And then I ask, Whether that which hin- 
ders his Hand from moving outwards be Subſtance or Accident, Something or 
Nothing? And when they have reſolv'd that, they will be able to reſolve them- 
ſelves what that is, which is or may be between two Bodies at a diſtance, that 
is not Body, and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt as 
good, That where nothing hinders (as beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bodies) 
a Body put into motion may move on; as where there is nothing between, there 
two Bodies muſt neceſſarily touch : For pure Space between, is ſufficient to take 
away the neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the way, is not ſuffi. 
cient to ſtop Motion. The truth is, theſe Men muſt either own that the 

think Body infinite, tho they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that Space 
is not Body. For J would fain meet with that thinking Man, that can in his 


Thoughts ſet any bounds to Space, more than he can to Duration; or by think 


ing hope to arrive at the end of either: And therefore, if his Idea of Eter- 
nity be infinite, ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite 
alike. | 

F. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impoſſibility of Space exiſting without 
Matter, muſt not only make Body infinite, but muſt alſo deny a power in God 
to annihilate any part of Matter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that God can 


put an end to all Motion that is in Matter, and fix all the Bodies of the Uni- 


verſe in a perfect Quiet and Reſt, and continue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. 
Whoever then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Reſt, annihilate 
either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, muſt neceſſarily admit the 
Poſſibility of a Vacuum : For it is evident, that the Space that was fill'd by the 
Parts of the annihilated Body, will {till remain, and be a Space without Body. 
For the circumambient Bodies being in perfe& Reſt, are a Wall of Adamant, 
and in that ſtate make it a perfect Impoſſibility for any other Body to get into 
that Space. And indeed the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter into 
the place from whence another Particle of Matter is remov'd, is but a conſe- 
quence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude ; which will therefore need ſome 
better Proof than a ſuppos'd Matter of Fa&, which Experiment can never make 


out: our own clear and diſtinQ Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no ne- 


ceſſary Connexion between Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive the one with- 


out the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt a Vacuum, do thereby con- 
feſs they have diſtinct Ideas of Vacuum and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Idea 
of Extenſion void of Solidity, tho they deny its Exiſtence; or elſe they diſpute 
about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the ſignification of words, as 
to call Extenſion Body, and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be 
nothing but pure Extenſion without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly whenever they 
ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſlible for Extenſion to be without Extenſion. 
For Vacuum, whether we affirm or deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without 
Body, whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a power to annihilate any Particle of it. 


Motion proves, F. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of Body in the 


4 Vacuum. 


| ficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100, ooo, oco leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, 
| | | 5 | there 8 


Univerſe, nor appeal to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of 
Bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood ſeem to me plainly to evince it. 
For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body, of any dimenſion he pleaſes, as 
to make it poſſible for the ſolid Parts to move up and down freely every way 
within the bounds of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaſt part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid Body. And if 
where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void 
Space equal to the bulk of a Muſtard-Seed be requiſite to make room for the 
free Motion of the parts of the divided Body within the bounds of its Super- 
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there muſt alſo be a Space void of ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 part of a 

Muſtard-Seed 3 for if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on ir 4{- 

nitum, And let this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the Eypotieſis 

of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt 

ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in nature, 'tis ſtill Space withont ody; 

and makes as great a difference between Space and Body, as if it were Meſ aach, 

a Diſtance as wide as any in nature. And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void 

Space neceſſary to Motion, equal to the leaſt parcel of the divided folid Matter, 

but to: or i of it; the ſame Conſequence will always follow, of Space 

without Matter. | : 
§. 24. But the queſtion being here, Whether the Idea of Space or Extenſion be Tos Of 

the ſame with the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the real Exiſtence of 4. TIE 

a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; which *tis plain Men have, when they enquire and 

diſpute, whether there be a Vacuum or no. For if they had not the Idea of 


Space without Body, they could not make a queſtion about its Exiſtence : And 


if their Idea of Body did not include in it ſomething more than the bare I of 
Space, they could have no doubt about the Plenitude of the Wor!!! ; aud 
*twould be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without Body, as 
whether there were Space without Space, or Body without Body, ſince thelc 
were but different Names of the ſame Idea. 

F. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it ſelf fo inſeparably with all vi- << teing 
ſible and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, or feel very few 2 wp 
external Objects, without taking in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This Readi- 1 * 
neſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken notice of ſo conſtantly with other the ſame. 
Ideas, has been the occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome have made the whole Eſſence of 
Body to conſiſt in Extenſion 3 which is not much to be wonder'd at, ſince ſome 
have had their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch, (the buſieſt of all our Senſes) 


ſo filld with the Idea of Extenſion, and as it were wholly poſſeſs'd with it, that 


they allow'd no Exiſtence to any thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now 
argue with thoſe Men, who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being, only 
from their narrow and groſs Imaginations: But having here to do only with 
thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body to be Extenſion, becauſe they ſay they 


cannot imagine any ſenſible Quality of any Body without Extenſion ; I ſhall de- 
= lire them to conſider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of Taſtes and 
Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch; nay, had they examin'd their 
= 1deas of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, 
that they included in them no Idea of Extenſion at all; which is but an Affection 


of Body, as well as the reſt, diſcoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute 


enough to look into the pure Eſſences of things. 


9. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly join'd to all others, muſt there- 
fore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe things which have conſtantly thoſe 


® 7deas join'd to them, and are inſeparable from them; then Unity is without 


doubt the Eſſence of every thing. For there is not any Obje& of Senſation or 

Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But the Weakneſs of 

this kind of Argument we have already ſhewn ſufficiently, e 

S. 27. To conclude, Whatever Men ſhall think concerning the Exiſtence of a 4 5d 

Vacuum, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an Idea of Space diſtinct aiſtinct. 

from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtin& from Motion, or Motion from 

Space, We have not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 

Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space without Motion; 


tho it be ever ſo certain, that neither Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. 


But whether any one will take Space to e only a Relation reſulting from the 
Exiſtence of other Beings at a diſtance, vr whether they will think the words of 
the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, Cannot 


I contain thee; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpir'd Philoſopher St. Paul, 
In him we live, move, and have our Being; are to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, 


leave every one to conſider : only our Idea of Space is, I think, ſuch as I have 
mention'd, and diſtin& from that of Body. For whether we conſider in Matter 
it ſelf the diſtance of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpe& of thoſe 
ſolid Parts, Extenſion ; or whether, conſidering it as lying between the Extre- 
mities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs 1 
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Thickneſs ; or elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive 
Beings, without any conſideration whether there be any Matter or no between, 
we call it D:ftance: However named or conſidered, it is always the ſame uniform 
ſimple Idea of Space, taken from Objects about which our Senſes have been con- 
verſant; whereof having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another as often as we will, and conſider the Space or Diſtance 
ſo imagin'd, either as fill'd with ſolid Parts, ſo that another Body cannot come 
there, without diſplacing and thruſting out. the Body that was there before; or 
elſe as void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of equal dimenſions to that empty or 
pure Space may be placed in it, without the removing or expulſion of any thing 
that was there. But to avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this matter, 
it were poſſibly to be wiſt'd that the name Extenſion were apply'd only to Mat- 
ter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of particular Bodies; and the term Ex- 
panſion to Space in general, with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to 
ſay Space is expanded, and Body extended. But in this, every one has his liberty; 
I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtin& way of ſpeaking. 

8. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words ſtand for, would, I imagine, in 
this as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute, For J am apt 
to think that Men, when they come to examine them, find their ſimple 7deas 
all generally to agree, tho in diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps confound 
one another with different names. I imagine, that Men who abſtra@ their 
Thoughts, and do well examine the Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ 
in thinking , however, they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 
the way of ſpeaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have been bred up in: 
tho amongſt unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their 
own Ideas, and ſtrip them not from the marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, and Jargon ; 
eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted to ſome Sea, and accuſtom'd 
to the Language of it, and have learn'd to talk after others. But if it ſhould 
happen, that any two thinking Men ſhould really have different Ideas, I do not 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here I muſt not be 
miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagination in Mens brains, is preſently 
of that ſort of Ideas I ſpeak of. ?Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe 
confus'd Notions and Prejudices it has imbib'd from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and 
common Converſation: It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to examine its Ideas, till 
it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtin& ſimple ones out of which they are 
compounded; and to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a 


neceſſary Connexion and Dependence one upon another. Till a Man doth this 
in the primary and original Notions of things, he builds upon floating and un- 


certain Principles, and will often find himſelf at a loſs, 
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Duration s F. f E RE is another ſort of Diſtance or Length, the Idea whereof we 
2 


et not from the permanent Parts of Space, but from the fleeting 
and perpetually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſimple 


Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin& Ideas, 
as Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time and Eternity. 

$. 2. The Anſwer of a Great Man, to one who ask'd what Time was, Si non 
rogas intelligo, (which amounts to this; The more I ſet my ſelf to think of it, 
the leſs I underſtand it) might perhaps perſuade one, That Time, which reveals 
all other things, is it ſelf not to be diſcover'd. Duration, Time, and Eternity, 
are not without reaſon thought to have ſomething very abſtruſe in their nature- 
But however remote theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace 
them right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources of all our 
Knowledg, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able to furniſh us with theſe 
Ideas, as clear and diſtinct as many other which are thought much leſs obſcure 


and 


of Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, can apply it to Diſtances, 
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and we ſhall find, that the Idea of Eternity it ſelf is deriv'd from the ſame 
common Original with the reſt of our Ideas. | 

3, To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with attention to 
conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and how we came by it. *Tis evi- 
dent to any one, who will but obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there 
is a Train of Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtanding, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after 
another, in our Minds, is that which furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion : 
and the Diſtance between any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the appea- 
rance of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For whilſt we 
are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas in our Minds, we 
know that we do exiſt ; and fo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 
the Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the Succeſſion 


of any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of our ſelves, or any ſuch other thing 


co-exiſting with our Thinking. 


$. 4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration from this Original, 
viz. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas which we find to appear one after 
another in our own Minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception 
of Duration, but by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their turns in our 


* Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, our Perception of Du- 


ration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly experiments in himſelf, whilſt he 


x ſleeps ſoundly, whether an Hour or a Day, a Month or a Year : of which Du- 
= ration of things, whilſt he ſleeps or thinks not, he has no Perception at all, but 


it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the 
Moment he begins to think again, ſeems to him to have no diſtance. And ſo 1 
doubt not it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to keep only 
one Idea in his Mind, without variation and the ſucceſſion of others: And we 


* ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on one thing, ſo as to take 


but little notice of the Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is 
taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his account a good 
part of that Duration, and thinks that time ſhorter than it is, But if Sleep 


commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Duration, it is becauſe during that time 


we have no Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, 
dreams, and variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind one after 
another; he hath then, during ſuch a dreaming, a ſenſe of Duration, and of the 
length of it. By which it is to me very clear, that Men derive their dzas of 


Duration from their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 


one another in their own Underſtandings ; without which Obſervation they can 
have no Notion of Duration, whatever may happen in the World. 

. 5. Indeed a Man having, from reflecting on the Succeſſion and Number of The Idea of 
his own Thoughts, got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can apply that No- ar an 
tion to things which exiſt while he does not think; as he that has got the Idea whilſt ve oak. 
where no Body is ſeen or felt, And therefore tho a Man has no Perception of 
the Length of Duration, which paſs'd whilſt he flept or thought not; yet 
having obſerv'd the Revolution of Days and Nights, and found the Length of 


their Duration to be in appearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the ſup- 
= Polition that that Revolution has proceeded after the ſame manner, whilſt he 


Was alleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other times; he can, I ſay, ima- 
gine and make allowance for the Length of Duration, whilſt he ſlept. But if 


Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary 


Night's Sleep, had paſs'd the whole twenty four hours in one continu'd Sleep, 
the Duration of that twenty four hours had been irrecoverably loſt to them, and 
been for ever left out of their account of Time. 

S. 6. Thus by reflect ing on the appearing of various Ideas one after another in our The Idea of 
Underſtandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion which if any one ſhould think we Succeſſim not 
did rather get from our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will perhaps Fm #timn. 

of my mind, when he conſiders that even Motion produces in his Mind an 
Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it produces there a continu'd Train of 
diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives 
Yet no Motion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conftant Train of 7 il 
eas: 


The Train ef 
Ideas bas a 
certain degree 


of Quickneſs. 
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mov'd during that time a great way. But as ſoon as he perceives either of 


Produces any new Idea in him, then he perceives that there has been Motion. 


perceive the various Ideas of his own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing 


ſerve no Motion. 


fleſny Parts of a Man; 'tis as clear as any Demonſtration can be, that it muſt | 


touch one part of the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion: And 


This Train the 
Meaſure of o- 


Duration, and its Simple Modes. Book II. 
Ideas: v. g. a Man becalm'd at Sea, out of ſight of Land, in a fair day, may 


look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a whole Hour together, and perceive no Mo- 
tion at all in either; tho it be certain that two, and perhaps all of them, have 


them to have chang'd Diſtance with ſome other Body, as ſoon as this Motion 


But wherever a Man is, with all things at reſt about him, without perceiving 
any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet he has been thinking, he will 


one after another, and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could ob- 


g. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very ſlow, tho they are 
conſtant, are not perceiv'd by us; becauſe in their remove from one ſenſible part 
towards another, their change of Diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new 
Ideas in us,: but a good while one after another: and ſo not cauſing a conſtant * 
Train of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our Minds, we have 
no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot 
8 that Succeſſion without a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing 

rom it. | | | ww AE 

9. 8. On the contrary, things that move ſo ſwift, as not to affect the Senſes | 
diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances of their Motion, and fo cauſe * 
not any Train of Ideas in the Mind, are not alſo perceiv'd to move: For any 
thing that moves round about in a Circle, in leſs time than our Ideas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceiv'd to move; but ſeems to 
be a perfe& entire Circle of that Matter or Colour, and not a part of a Circle 
in Motion. £4.50 4] | | 

§. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judg, whether it be not probable that 
our Ideas do, whilſt we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds at cer- | 
tain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images in the inſide of a: Lanthorn, turn d 
round by the Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, tho per- 
haps it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower, yet, I gueſs, varies 
not very much in a waking Man. There ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Ouick- © 
neſs and Slowneſs of the Succeſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, be- 
yond which they can neither delay nor haſten. : 

6. 10. The reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is, from obſerving that in 
the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, we can but to a certain degree 
perceive any Succeſſion; which if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is 
loſt; even in Caſes where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a © 
Cannon-Bullet paſs thro a Room, and in its way take with it any Limb, or | 


ſtrike ſucceſſively the two ſides of the Room. Tis alſo evident, that it muſt 


yet I believe no body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, or heard the 
Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive any Succeſſion either in the 
Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. Such à part of Duration as this, wherein 
we perceive no Succeſſion, is that which we may call an inſtant, and is that which 
takes up the time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Succeſſion of another, 
wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion at all. 
§. 11. This alſo happens, where the Motion is ſo ſlow, as not to ſupply a con- 
ſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt as the Mind is capable of receiv- 
ing new ones into it; and ſo other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to 
come into our Minds, between thoſe offer'd to our Senſes by the moving Body, 
there the Senſe of Motion is loſt; and the Body, tho it really moves, yet not 
changing perceivable Diſtance with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of 
our own Minds do naturally follow one another in Train, the thing ſeems to 
ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows of Sun-dials, and 
other conſtant but ſlow Motions z where, tho after certain Intervals, we per- 
ceive by the Change of Diſtance that it hath mov'd, yet the Motion it ſelf we 
perceive not. | 9 | 
$. 12. 80 that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant and regular Succeſſion of Ideas 
in a waking Man, , as it were, the Meaſure and Standard of all ot her 3 
where 
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Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Modet. 73: 


| whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds 


or Pains, &c: take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Idea, or elſe 

where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo flow,” as that it keeps not pace with the 
Ideas in our Minds, or the Quickneſs in which they take their turns; as when 
any one or more Ideas, in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind, between 
thoſe which are offer'd to the Sight by the different ; perceptible Diſtances of a 


4 Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells following one another, there al- 


ſo the Senſe of a conſtant continu'd Succeſſion is loſt, and We: Pereczve it not 


but 5 certain Gaps of Reſt between. 1 


if it be ſo that the Ideas of our "Minds, whilſt We have any there, do The Mind can 
cooftantly change and ſhift in a continual! Succeſſion; it would be. impoſſi ble, not fix long on 
may any one ſay, for a Man to think long of anyone thing. By which, if it oy py | 


: be meant, that a Man may have one ſelf- — ſingle Idea 4 long time dong in his 


Mind, without any Variation at all, I think,' in matter of Fact, it is not poſſible ; 


for which (not knowing how the Ideas of our Minds are fram'd, of what Mate- 


rials they are made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to make 

their Appearances) I can give no other reaſon but Experience: And I would 
have any one tyy whether! he can keep one unvary'd ſingle Idea in his Mind, 
0474 any:other, for any conſiderable time together. 

4. For trial, let him take any 5 any degree of Light or White- 
nel, Fo what other he pleaſes 4 and he will, I ſuppoſe; find it difficult to keep 
all other Ideas out of his. Mind: But that ſame, either of another kind, or 
various Conſideration of that Idea (each df which Conſiderations is a new Idea). 
will wenn ſucceed 1 r in his Thoughts, let bim be 5 vary as he 


aun. 3 8 3+. E „1e 22 


6.15. Al that is in a Man' 8 power in this Caſe, 1 think ry only to mind and 
obſerve. What the Ideas are, that take their turns in his Underſtanding; or elſe 


| to direct the ſort, and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire or uſe of: But hinder the 


canſtant Sutceſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, tho he may en chuſe 


| | whether he Will heedfully,obſerve and conſider them. 


6. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a man's Mind be made by certain Mo- Ideas, however 


tous, Iwill not here diſpute ; but this Ia ne that they include no Idea of 'made, include 


Motion in their Appearance; and if a: Man had not the Idea of Motion other- "_— gag 


_ think he would have none at all: which is enough to. my preſent, pur- 
poſe, and ſufficientiy ſne ws; that the notice we take of-the Ideas of qur-.own: 


$ Minds, -appearing there one after another, is that Which gives 99 the Idea of 
$ Sucteſlion and Duration, without which, wen ſhop! beye no f uch Taeas at all. 


'Tis not then Motion, but the conſtant Traim of Ideas i in 0 dne | 
are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of, Duration, whereof Matic 
therwiſe, gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes $10,090 banka 
Wen of Haan, as I have before ſhew A And w. 80 0 as Clear an; Idea f, Suc- 
ceſſion and Duration, by the. train of other Idea, ſugceed 1 anothe b ebe 
9,991 {dear 090618 bi the 
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7k 
ec. mark'd out in permanent parcels of Matter. Nothing then could! ſerve 

well for a convenient meaſure of Time; but what has divided the whole Length 

of its Duration into apparently equal Portions, by: conſtantly repeated Periods. 

What Pottions'of Duration are not diſtinguiſhd, or confider'd as diſtioguiſh'd' 

and 'meaſar*d by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, 

as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. en all Time, and when Time ſhall be 

no more. ( 

The Revolu- §. 19, The diurnal and arial Revalutons of the Sun, as having been, from the 
tions of the Sun beginning of Nature, conſtant, regular, a univerſally obſervable by all Man- 
and; 177 fs kind, and ſuppo gd equal to one anothet, have been with reaſon made uſe of for 
7525 0 11 the Meaſuift' of Pie ation But the diſtin&ion of Days and Years having de- 
pended on the Motion of the Sun, it has Brought this Miſtake with it, that it 

has heen thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one of another: 

For Men, in the meaſuring of the Length of Time, having been accuſtom'd to the 

Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, Cc. which they found them- 

ſelves upon any mention of Time or Duration preſently to thinb on, all which 

Portions of Time were meaſur'd out by the Motion of thoſe heavenly Bodies; 

they were apt to confound Time and Motion, or at leaſt to think that they 

had a neceſſary Connexion one with another: Whereas any conſtant periodical 
Appearance, or Alteration of Idea in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Dura- 

tion, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would five as well diſtinguiſn'd the: 
Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have been made uſe of. For ſappoſing the Sun, 
which ſome have taken to be a Five, had been lighted up at the fame diſtance 

of Time that it now every day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then 

gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the ſpace of an annual 
Revolution, it had fenftbiy increasd in Brightneſs and Heat, and ſo decreag'd 

again; would not ſueh fegular „ Ay ſer ve to meaſure out the Diſtances 

of Duration to all that could: obfetye it, as well without as with Motion? 

For if the Appearauces Were bonſtant, univerſally dbſervable, and in equi- 

diſtant Periods, they would ſerye Mankind for Meaſure of Time as well, were 

edu _the Motion away. ro 9d bai? ett „ inn dk JRYIPSL 51 

But nt by. thelr §. 20. For the freezing of Water, or the Howling of a Plant, returning at 
Motion, bit pe- equidiſtant Periods im all Parts of the Earth, would: as well ſerve Men to reckon 
riodicat 4þ* their Years by, as the Metions of the Sun: And im effet” we ſee," that ſome 
an e it Apherten counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds amongſt 
. at a certaifi Sea ſons/ and: leaving, them dt others. For a4 Fir of an 
gue, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, a Smell or a Taſte, or any 


raren nk 8 of, won 1150 fail to neuſure out the Cotirſe of Succeſſioa, and diſ- 


ritifuiſhthe' Diſtances of Tine. Thus we ſee that Men botn blind ceunt Time 
welk ettd#gh- by Years,” whoſe-Revolutions yet they cannet diſtingeih Dy Mo- 
tlons that 'they perckive not: And 1 a whether a fad Mar, hs diftin- | 
eviſhfd his Years: either” by the Heat of Sommer, or Cid of Winter by the 
Sthel ef Iny Flower of he Sprints or Taſte f an uh Fruit ef the Autumn; 


Wö ufd. Ht have a better Veafüre of Pime thin che Rinjzrs had before” the Re- 
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Chap. 14. Duration, and its Simple Modes. 
=O by the ſame way that that of Days was known, 6r preſum'd to be ſo at 
Bg; hich was only by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had paſs d 
ia mens Minds in the Intervals: by which Train of Ideas diſcovering Inequality in 
the natural Days, but none in the artificial Days, the artificial Days or NuxShcs 
were gueſs'd to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a Mea- 
ſure: tho exacter Search has ſince diſcover'd Inequality in the diurnal Revoln- 
tions of the Sun, and we know not whether the annual alſo be not unequal. 
"Theſe yet, by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon 
Time by (tho not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they could 
pe prov'd to be exactly equal, We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt Duration it ſelf, and the Meaſures we make uſe of to judg of its Length. 
Duration in it ſelf is to be conſider'd as going on in one conſtant, equal, uni- 
form Courſe : But none of the Meaſures of it, which we make uſe of can be 
known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſur'd, that their aſſign'd Parts or Periods are 
equal in Duration one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Duration, 
however meaſur'd, can never be demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of 
the Sun, which the World us'd ſo long and fo confidently for an exact Meaſure 
of Duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral parts unequal: And tho 
Men have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteddy and regular Mo- 
tion than that of the Sun, or (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any 
one ſhould be ask'd how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a 
Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to ſatisfy him that they are in- 
Fallibly fo : Since we cannot be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is 
unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally; and we are ſure that the Medium 
in which the Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame: Either of which va- 
rying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the Cer- 
tainty and Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of 
other Appearances ; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining clear, tho our Mea- 
ſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
Portions of Succeſſion can be brought together, it is impoſlible ever certainly to 
*Kuow their Equality. All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take 
ſuch as have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods; 


mew 2 
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t F which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meaſure, but ſuch as the Train of our | 


mn Ideas have lodg d in our Memories, with the Concurrence of other probable 
Reaſons, to perſuade us of their Equality. | 


n 
| ; 
- 9. 22. One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſtly mea - Lime not the 


.Y ur'd Time by the Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the World, 
4 ITime yet ſhould be defin'd to be the Meaſure of Motion; whereas tis obvious 


Meaſure of 
Motion, 


Minutes; Hours 
and Tears, nof 
neceſſary Meas 
ſures of Duras« 
tion. 


e To every one who reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is 
aks neceſſary to be conſider'd as Time and thoſe who look a little farther, will 
e find alſo the Bulk of the thing moy'd neceſſary to be taken into the Computa- 
ion, by any one who will eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judg right of it. 
Nor indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, 
ie | Whanas it conſtantly brings about the Return of certain ſenſible Ideas, in ſeem- 
ing <quidiſtant Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of 
-A lip driven by unſteddy Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others irregu- 
ſs farly very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, 
ie | and produc'd not the ſame Appearances, it would not at all help us to meaſure 
Y, lime, any more than the ſeeming unequal Motion of a Comet does. | 
4 KY 3. Minutes, Hours, Days and Tears, are then ns more neceſſary to Time Or 
iy Puration, than Inches, Feet, Yards and Miles, mark'd out in any Matter, are 
' to Extenſion: For tho we in this part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant uſe of 
Cf | fthem, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolutions of the Sun, or as known Parts 
of 3 df ſuch Periods, have fix'd the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, 
u- hich we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider; 
t> | Pet there may be other Parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe 
d, eaſures of ours, than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet or Miles; but yet 
ad fomething analogous to them there muſt be. For without ſome regular pe- 
2 iodical Returns, we could not meaſure our ſelves, or ſignify to others the 
be eneth of any Duration, tho at the ſame time the World were as full of Mo- 


| ion as it is now, but no part of it diſpos' d into regular and apparently equi- 
E Vol. L 7 P | ÞO L 2 8 PP diſtant 
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Our meaſure of : | 
Time applica- volution of the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, wherein that Meaſure | 


ble to Dura- 


tion before 
Time, 


Eternity. 


Duration and its Simple Modes. Book IT, | © 
diſtant Revolutions. But the different Meaſures! that may be made uſe of for 
the account of Lime, do not at all alter the notion of Duration, which is the 


thing to be mea ſur d; no more than the different Standards of a Foot and 3 


Cubit alter the notion of Extenſion to thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different 


25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Meaſure of Time as the annual Re. 


it ſelf did not exiſt, and with which, in the reality of its Being, it had no- 
thing to do: For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was born in the 2712 Year of 


the Julian Period, it is altogether as intelligible, as reckoning from the begin. | 


ning of the World, tho there were ſo far back no Motion of the Sun, nor any 


other Motion at all. For tho the Julian Period be ſuppos'd to begin ſevera] | 
hundred Years before there were really either Days, Nights or Years, markd 
out by any Revolutions of the Sun; yet we reckon as right, and thereby mea- | 
ſure Durations as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted; and kept | 
the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea of Duration equal to an annual 
Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily applicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where m | 


Sun nor Motion was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard, taken from Bodies here, 


can beapply'd in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Confines of the World, | 


whereare no Bodies at all. 


F. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5539 Miles, or Millions of Miles, from this 
place to the remoteſt body of the Univerſe (for being finite, it muſt be at | 
certain diſtance) as we ſuppoſe it to be $6 39 Years from this time to the firſt | 

the World; we can, in our Thoughts, 
apply this Meaſure of a Tear to Duration before the Creation, or beyond the Dura- | 
tion of Bodies or Motion, as we can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the 
utmoſt ' Bodies; and by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, | 


Exiſtence of any Body in the beginning o 


as well as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is no Body. 


$. 27. If it be obje&ed to me here, That in this way of explaining of Time, | 
I have beg'd what I ſhould not, viz. That the World is neither eternal nor 
infinite; I anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe it is not needful, in this place, 
to make uſe of Arguments, to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 
and Extenſion; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as the contrary, I have cer- | 


tainly the liberty to ſappoſe it, as well as any one hath to ſappofe the contra- 


ry: and I doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive | 
in his Mind the beginning of Motion, tho not of all Duration, and fo may come | 
to a ſtop and non ur in his Conſideration of Motion. So alſo in his Thoughts | 
he may ſet Limits to Body, and the Extenſion belonging to it, but not. to | 
Space where no Body is; the utmoſt bounds of Space and Duration being be- 
yond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt bounds of Number are be- | 
yond the largeſt Comprehenfion of the Mind; and all for the ſame reaſon, as we 


ſhall ſee in another place. 


§. 28. By the ſame means therefore, and from the ſame Original that we come | 
to have the Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which we call Eternity: via. 
having got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by reflecting on the Train of | 
our own Ideas, caus'd in us either by the natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas 
coming conſtantly of themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe caus'd by | 
external Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having from the Revolu- | 
tions of the Sun got the Ideas of certain Lengths of Duration, we can, in our 
Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Duration to one another as often as we pleaſe, | 
and apply them, ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come: And this we can 


continue to do on; without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 


apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of the Sun to Duration, ſuppos'd 
e 


re the Sun's, or any other Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult 

or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow one 
Hour today upon the Sun-Dial, to the Duration of ſomething laſt Night, v. g. 
the burning of a Candle, which is now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Mo- 
tion: and it is as impoſſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt 
Night to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or for ever ſhall be, as for 
any part of Duration, that was before the beginning of the World, to co- 
exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now. But yet this hinders not, * oa 
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Chap tg. Duration, aud its Simple Modes. 


having the Idea of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow, on a Dial between 


the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in my Thoughts the Dura- 
tion of tbat Candle- light laſt night, as I can the Duratian of anything that 


does now exiſt: And it is no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then 


on the Dial, and mov'd after, the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow. an the 
Dial would _ paſs'd from one Hour · line to another, whilſt that Flame of 
he Candle lated. E 7 | [7 To | 
: $. 29. The Notion of;an Hour, Day, or. Year, being only the Idea I have of 
the Length of certain periodical regular Motions, neither of: which Motions do 
ever all at once exiſt, but; only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory de- 
riv'd from my Senſes or Reflection; I can with the ſame eaſe, and for the ſame 
reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent to all manner of Mo- 
tion, as well as to any thing that is but a Minute, or a Day, antecedent to the 
Motion, that at this very moment the Sun is in. All things paſt are equally and 
perfectly at reſt; and to this way of Conſideration of them are all one, whe- 
ther they were before the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday: the mea- 
ſuring of any Duration by ſome Motion depending not at all on the real Co-exiſ- 
tence of that thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but 
the having a clear Idea of the Length of ſome periodical known Motion, or other 
Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying that to the Duration of the thing 
I would meaſure. 

F. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the World 
from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689. to have been 5639 Years, or 
equal to 5639 annual Revolutions of the Sun, and others a great deal more; 
as the Egyptians of old, who in the time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 
the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account the World 3,269,000 
Years old, or more: which longer Duration of the World, according to their 
Computation, tho-I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand, and ſay one is longer than the other, as I 
underſtand, that Methuſalem's Life was longer than Enoch's. And if the com- 
mon reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be as well as any other aſ- 
ſign'd) it hinders not at all my imagining what others mean when they make 
the World 1000 Years older, ſince every one may with the ſame Facility ima- 
gine (Ido not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 Years old, as 5639; and 
may as well conceive the Duration of 50000 Years, as 5639. Whereby it ap- 
pears, that to the meaſuring the Duration of any thing by Time, it is not requiſite 
that that thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any o- 
ther periodical Revolution; but it ſuffices to this purpoſe, that we have the Idea 


of the Length of any regular periodical Appearances, Which we can in our Minds ap- 


ply to Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 

F. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation deliver'd by Moſes, I can ima- 
gine that Light exiſted three Days before the Sun was, or had any Motion, 
barely by thinking, that the Duration of Light before the Sun was created, 
was ſo long as (if the Sun had mov'd then, as it doth now) would have been 
equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame way I can have an Idea 
of the Chaos, or Angels being created, before there was either Light, or any 


continu'd motion, a Minute, an Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years, For if 


I can but conſider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Mo- 
tion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60; and by the 
fame way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years (i. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of the 
Sun's Revolution, or any other Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in 
infinitum, and ſuppoſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can rec- 
kon, let me add whilſt I will: which 1 think is the Notion we have of Eternity, 
of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion, than we have of the Infinity of 
Number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

8. 32. And thus 1 think it is plain, that fom thoſe two Fountains of all 
Knowledg before-mention'd, viz. Reflection and Senſation, we get the Ideas of 
Duration, and the Meaſures of it. EX 8 8 

For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our Ideas there in 
train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we come by the Idea 
of Succeſſion. 


Secondly, 
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Duration and Expanſion confider'd. Book II. 
Sevondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the Parts of this Succeſſion, we get the 


Idea of Duration. $5 p . | 
Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances, at certain regular and 


4 . 
* 


ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas of certain Lengths or Meaſures of 


Duration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, Cc. | 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, or Idea of ſtated 
Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as we will, we can come to imagine 
Duration, where nothing does really endure or exiſt; and thus we imagine to Mor- 
row, next Year, or ſeven Years hence. | 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length of Time, as of a 
Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we will in our own Thoughts, and add- 
ing them one to another, without ever coming to the end of ſuch Addition any 
nearer than we can to the end of Number, to which we can always add, we 
come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Duration of our Souls, as 
my 1 the Eternity of that infinite Being, which muſt neceſſarily have always 
exiſted. 

Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by periodical 
Meaſures, we come by the Idea of what we call Time in general. 
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C HAP. XV. 
Of Duration and Expanſion, conſider d together. 


Both capable of &, x, HO we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 


greater and 
leſs. 


Expanſion not 
bounded by 
Matter, 


Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being 1deas of gene- 
ral Concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their Na- 
ture, the comparing them one with another may perhaps be of uſe for their 
Illuſtration; and we may have the more clear and diſtia&t Conception of them, 
by taking a view of them together, Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtra& 
Conception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from Exten- 
fron, which by ſome is us'd to expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts 
of Matter, and ſo includes, or at leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas 
the Idea of pure Diſtance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the word Ex- 
panſion to Space, becauſe Space is often apply'd to diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive 
parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are permanent. 
In both theſe (viz. Expanſion and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea of 
continu'd Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man has as 
clear an Idea of the difference of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, as of an 
Inch and a Foot. | | 155 

§. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the Length of any part of Expanſion, 
let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has been ſaid, re- 
peat that Idea; and fo adding it to the former, enlarge its Idea of Length, and 
make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces, and fo as often as it will, till it equals 
the diſtance of any parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till 
it amounts to the diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. By ſuch a progreſſion 
as this, ſetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro- 
cced and paſs: beyond all thoſe Lengths, and fiad nothing to ſtop its going on, 
either in, or without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts come to 
the end of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremity and Bounds of all Body, we have 
no difficulty to arrive at: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hin- 
der its Progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion; of that it can neither find nor 
conceive any end. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body, 


there is nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the Limits of 


Matter. Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was filld and enlarg'd with Wiſdom, 
ſeems to have other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and the Heaven of Hea- 
vens, cannot contain Thee: And he, I think, very much magnifies to himſelf the 
Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can ex- 
tend his Thoughts farther than GOD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where 


he is not. 
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taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their Motions. 


Chap. rg. Duration and Expanſin cuſider d 


g. 3. Juſt ſo, is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any Length of 
Duration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond its own, but be- 
yon the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all the Meaſures of Time, 


one eaſily admits, That tho we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, we 
cannot yet extend it beyond all Being, GOD, every one eaſily allows, fills 
Eternity; and 'tis hard to find a reaſon, why any one ſhould, doubt, that he 


likewiſe fills Immenſity? His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as 


another; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where 


there is no Body, there is nothing. 


F. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the reaſon, wh every one familiarly, and Why Men more 
without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and ſticks not e admit in- 


to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but tis with more doubting and reſerve, that many 
admit, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be 
this, That Duration and Extenſion being us'd as Names of Affections belonging 
to other Beings, we eaſily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot 


avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, but only to Matter, 
which is finite, we are apter to doubt of the Exiſtence of Expanſion without 


Matter; of which alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And there- 


fore when Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the 
Confines of Body; as if Space were there at an end too, and reach'd no farther. 
Or if their Meas upon confideration carry them farther, yet they term what is 
beyond the Limits of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, 


becauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. 


hereas Duration, antecedent to all 


Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſur'd by, they never term imagi- 
© nary; becauſe it is never fuppos'd void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if 


aer 
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the Names of things may at all dire& our Thoughts towards the Originals of 
Mens Ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much) ane may have occaſion 
to think by the name Duration, that the Continuation of Exiſtence, with a 
kind of Reſiſtance to any deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidit 

(which is apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute ana- 
tomical parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs) were thought to 
have ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion to Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and 
Durum eſſe. And that Durare is apply'd to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that 
of Exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, Food 16. ferro durguit ſecula, Bat be that as 
it will, this is certain, That whoever purſues his own Thopghts, will find 
them ſometimes launch out beyond the Extent of Body into the Infinity of 


Space or Expanſion ; the Idea whereof is diſtin& and ſeparate from Body, and 
all other things: which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Subject of farther Me- 


„ eee 
S. 5. Time in general is to 


Duration, a$ Place to Expanſion. They are ſo much 


or thoſe. boundlefs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as is ſet out and diſtin- 


I, 


: guiſt'd from the reſt, as it, were by Lang-marks; and ſo are made uſe of to de- 
= note the Pofition of finite real Beings, in reſpe& one to another, in thoſe unĩ- 


From ſuch,Points B' in fenüble Beings 


rm infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe rightly conſider d are 0! 
Ideas of deſk Diltanices, from. 55 ain known ny fix'd in diſtinguiſh- 
able ſenſible things; aud ſuppos'd to keep the ſame diſtance one from another: 

5s we reckon, and from them we meaſure 
dich {6 conſider'd, are that which 


ider'd are only 


our Portions © those 


; infinite Quantities ; NAIC 

we call Time dn Plat Hor Duration aud Space being in themſelves uniform 

; and boundleſs, the Nee Poſitio 10 things, without ſuch known ſettled 
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Sometimes for $ : 3 . . 
A muck of &- §. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word Time is us'd in 4 larger Senſe, and is 


ther, @ we o6« apply'd to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtin. 


of Bodies. 


They belong $0 
all Beings, 


as Inches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees; and in the ofher, Minutes, Days, and 
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lt has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſifts'd/ Parts, as tig conſeſb id in this 
Place, he fhould not have reckom'd it in the humber of Simple Idea j becauſe it ſeems to be 
inconſiſtent with what he ſays elſewhere; That à Simple Ide is wntompiounded, and ont ains in i 
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Chap. 18. Duration and Expanſion conſider'd. 


parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the mixture of any other Idea 
hinder them not from having a Place amongſt ſimple Ideas. Could the Mind, as 
in Number, come to ſo ſmal a part of Extenſion or Duration, as excluded Di- 
viſibility, that would be, as it were, the indiviſble Unit, or Idea; by Repeti- 
tion of which it would make its more enlarg'd Ideas of Extenſion and Duration: 
But ſince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space without Parts; 
inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common Meaſures, which by familiar Uſe, 
in each Country, have imprinted themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and 
Feet; or Cubits and Paraſangs; and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Years in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch Ideas as theſe, as ſim- 
ple ones; and theſe are the * N Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, 
upon occaſion, makes by the addition of ſuch known Lengths which it is ac- 
quainted with. On the other fide, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure we have of 
either, is look'd on as an Unit in Number, when the Mind by diviſion would re- 
duce them into leſs Fractions. Tho on both ſides, both in Addition and Di- 
viſion, either of Space or Duration, when the Idea under conſideration becomes 
very big or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confus'd 3 and 
it is the Number of its repeated Additions or Diviſions, that alone remains 
clear and diſtin, as will eaſily appear to any one who will let his Thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. Every Part of 
Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of Extenſion, is Extenſion, both of 
them capable of Addition or Diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt Portions of 
either of them, whereof we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, may perhaps be fit- 
teſt to be conſider'd by us, as the ſimple Ideas of that kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space, Extenſion and Duration, are made up, and into 
which they can again be diſtinctly reſolv'd. Such a ſmall part in Duration may 
be call'd a Moment, and is the time of one Idea in our Minds in the Train of 
their ordinary Succeſſion there. The other, wanting a proper Name, I know 
not whether I may be allow'd to call a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt 
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Book, where he begins to ſpeak of ſimple Ideas, an exact Definition of what he underſtands 
by the word ſimple Ideas. To theſe Difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the 
laft, he declares, That he has not treated his Subject in an Order perfectly Scholaſtick, hav- 
ing not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books during the writing of his, and not 
remembring at all the Method in which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought 
not to expect Definitions regularly plac'd at the beginning of each new Subject. Mr. Locke 
contents himſelf to imploy the principal Terms that he uſes, ſo that from his uſe of them 
the Reader may eaſily comprehend what he means by them. But with reſpect to the term 
ſimple Idea, he has had the good luck to define that in the Place cited in the Objection; and 
therefore there is no reaſon to ſupply that Defett. The Queſtion then is to know, whether 
the Idea of Extenſion agrees with this Definition? which will effectually agree to it, if it be 
underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally in his view; for that Compoſition 
which he deſign'd to exclude in that Definition, was a Compoſition of different Idea in the 
Mind, and not a Compoſition of the ſame kind in a thing whoſe Eſſence conſiſts in having 
Parts of the ſame kind, where you can- never come to a Part entirely exempted from this 
Compoſition. So that if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes, (as the 
Schools ſpeaks) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a ſimple Idea; becauſe the Idea of hav- 
ing Partes extra Parfes, cannot be reſolv'd into two other Idea. For the remainder of the 
Objettion made to Mr. Locke, with reſpe& to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was aware 
of it, as may be ſeen in $. 9. Ch. 15. of the 24 Book, where he ſays, That the leaft Portion 
of Space or Extenſion, whereof we have a clear and diftint Idea, may perhaps be the fitteſt 
to be confider'd by us as a ſimple Idea of that kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space 
and Extenſion are made up. So that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a ſim- 
ple Idea, ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to it ſelf, and that cannot 
be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it has in it ſelf any determin'd Perception. 
From whence it follows, that it is to the Mind one ſimple Idea; and that is ſufficient to take 
away this Objection: for *tis not the deſign of Mr. Locke, in this place, to diſcourſe of any 
thing but concerning the Ideas of the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Diffi- 
culty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Extenſion is ſo peculiar, 
that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition that he has given of thoſe ſimple Ideas, ſo 
that it differs in ſome manner from all others of that kind, he thinks *tis better to leave it 
there expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his favour, *Tis enough for 
Mr. Locke that his Meaning can be underftood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſ- 
courſes ſpoil'd by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put things together as 
well as we can, De&rine Cauſe ; but after all, ſeveral things will not be bundled up together 
under our Terms and Ways of ſpeaking, | 
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Their Parts 
inſeparable. 


Duration is as 
a Line, Ex- 
panſion as 4 
Solid. 


Duration has 
never two 
Parts together, 
Expanſion all 
together. 


| / 

Duration and Expanſion conſider d. Book II. 
Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, 
and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof 
the Eye is the Centre. | 

§. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this farther Agreement, that tho they 
are both conſider'd by us as having Parts, yet their Parts are not ſeparable one 
from another, no not even in Thought : tho the Parts of Bodies from whence 
we take our meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or rather the Suc- 
ceſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we take the meaſure of the other, 
may be interrupted and ſeparated ; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is 
by Sleep, which we call Reſt too. 

$. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, That the Idea, 
of Length, which we have of Expanſion, are turn'd every way, and ſo make Fi- 
gure, and Breadth, and Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were the Length of 
one ſtreight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Multiplicity, Variation, 
or Figure; but is one common Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all 
things, whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment is common 
to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of their 
Exiſtence, as much as if they were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly 
ſay, they all exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits 
have any analogy to this in reſpe& of Expanſion, is beyond my Comprehenſion : 
And perhaps for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehenſions ſuited to 
our own Preſervation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Reality 
and Extent of all other Beings ; *tis near as hard to conceive any Exiſtence, or 
to have an Idea of any real Being, with a perfect Negation of all manner of 
Expanſion; as it is to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Ne- 
gation of all manner of Duration : And therefore what Spirits have to do with 
Space, or how they communicate in it, we know not. All that we know, 1s, that 


Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent "| 


of its ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having any ſhare 
in that particular Portion of Space, whilſt it remains there. 

6. 12. Duration, and Time which is a part of it, is the Idea we have of 
periſhing Diſtance, of which no two Parts exiſt together, but follow each other in 
Succeſſion 3 as Expanſion is the Idea of laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt toge» 
ther, and are not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore tho we cannot conceive 
any Duration without Succeſſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that 
any Being does now exiff to-morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent 
Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty 
far different from that of Man, or any other finite Being. Becauſe Man com- 
prehends not in his Knowledg, or Power, all paſt and future things : his 
Thoughts are but of yeſterday, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paſt, he can never recal; and what is yet to come, he 
cannot make preſent. What I ſay of Man, I ſay of all finite Beings z who, 
tho they may far exceed Man in Knowledg and Power, yet are no more than the 
meaneſt Creature, in compariſon with God himſelf. Finite of any Magnitude, 
holds not any proportion to Infinite. God's infinite Duration being accom- 
pany'd with infinite Knowledg, and infinite Power, he ſees all things paſt and 
to come; and they are no more diſtant from his Knowledg, no farther remov'd 
from his ſight than the preſent : they all lie under the ſame view; and there is 
nothing which he cannot make exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiftence 
of all things depending upon his good-pleafore, all things exift every moment 
that he thinks fit to have them exiſt, To conclude, Expanſion and Duration 
do mutually embrace and comprehend each other ; every Part of Space being in 
every Part of Duration, and every Part of Duration in every Part of Expan- 
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ſon. Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, is, 1 ſuppoſe, ſcarce to be 


found in all that great Variety we do or can conceive, and may afford matter to 
farther Speculatiog. | 
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1 from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names for following Numbers, and 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 


9 1. Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind by Number : 
more ways, ſo there is none more ſimple, than that of Unity, or One. Vnpleſt an 

It has no ſhadow of Variety or Compoktion in it; every Object our Senſes are ny univerſal 

employ'd about, every Idea in our Underſtandings, every Thought of our 

Minds, brings this Idea along with it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate to 

our Thoughts, as well as it is, in its agreement to all other things, the moſt 

univerſal Idea we have, For Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, 

Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, or can be imagin'd. 

6. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and adding the Repetitions toge- 1#s Modes 
ther, we come by the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Fhus by adding one to made by A 
one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple; by putting twelve Units toge- 
ther, we have the complex Idea of a Dozen; and of a Score, or a Million, or 
any other Number, | | 

6. 3- The fimple Modes of Number are of all other the moſt diſtinft ;, every the Each Made 

leaſt Variation, which is an Unit, making each Combination as clearly diffe- diftin#. 
rent from that which approacheth neareſt to it, as the moſt remote: Two bein 
as diſtinct from One, as Two hundred; and the Ideas of Two as diſtin& from 
the Idea of Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a Mite, 
This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not fo eaſy, nor perhaps 
poſlible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two approaching Ideas, which yet are really 
different, For who will undertake to find a difference between the White of 
this Paper, and that of the next degree to it; or can form diſtin& Ideas of 
every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? | 

F. 4- The Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſi of each Mode of Number from all others, Therefore De- 
even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt to think that Demonſtrations 7onſtrations in 
in Numbers, if they are not more evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they Numbers the 
are more general in their Uſe, and more determinate in their Application. b 
Becauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe and diſtinguiſhable than in Ex- 
tenſion, where every Equality and Exceſs are not fo eaſy to be ohſerv'd or mea- 
ſur'd; becauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determin'd Small- 
neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit; and therefore the Quantity or 
Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcover'd : which is clear other- 
wiſe in Number, where, as has been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from 99, as 
from 9000, tho 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is not ſo in Ex- 
tenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot or an Inch, is not diſtin- 
guiſhable from the Standard of a Foot or an Inch; and in Lines which appear of 
an equal length, one may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts; nor 
can any one aſlign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 
6.5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of the Idea of an Unit, and join- Names neceſſa- 
ing it to another Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, mark'd by the Y te Numbers. 
name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and proceed on, ſtill adding one more 
to the laſt collective Idea which he had of any Number, and give a name to it, 
may count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtinguiſh'd ong 


->2 


a Memory to retain that Series, with their ſeveral Names: All Numeration 
being but ſtill the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in ane Pop a new or diſtin& Name or Sign, whereby to know 
it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater 
multitude of Units. So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and 
ſo goon with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtin& Names belonging tg 
every Progreſſion ; and ſo again, by ſubſtraQing an Unit from each Collection, 
retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the Idea: of Numbers withiq the com- 
pals of his Language, or for which he hath Names, tho not perhaps of more. 
For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers, being in our Minds but ſo many 
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Combinations of Units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other 
difference but more or leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtin& Combination ſeem 
more neceſſary than in any other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or 
Marks we can hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the Combination is made up of any great multitude of Units; which put to- 
gether without a Name or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will 
hardly be kept from being a heap ia confuſion, 
a. F. 6. This I think to be the reaſon, why ſome Americans I have ſpoken with, 
to Numbers. (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) could not, as we do, 
by any means count to 1000; nor had any diſtinct Idea of that Number, tho 
they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries of a needy ſimple Life, unacquainted 
either with Trade or Mathematicks, had no words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo 
that when they were diſcours'd with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew 
the Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great multitude which they could not num- 
ber : which Inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Hiftoire d'un TJououpinambos had no Names for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, 
Voiage fait they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of others who were 
en la Ierre preſent, And I doubt not but we our ſelves might diſtinctly number in words 
15 NE a great deal farther than we uſually do, would we find out but ſome fit Deno- 
your TH minations to ſignify them by; whereas in the way we take now to name them 
by Millions of Millions of Millions, &c. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or 
at moſt four and twenty decimal Progreſſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew 
how much diſtinct Names conduce to our well reckoning, or having uſeful Ideas of 


Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following Figures in one continu'd Line, as the 
Marks of one Number; v. g. 


Names nece ſſa- 


Noni lions. Octilions. Septi lions. Sexti lions. Quintrilions, Quatrilions. Trilions, Bilions. Mi lions. Units. 
857 324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 248106, 235421, 261734. 368149. 623137, 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſh, will be the often repeating 
of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, (which is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) 
In which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing Notions of this 
Number : But whether, by giving every ſix Figures a new and orderly Denomi- 
nation, theſe and perhaps a great many more Figures in progreſſion, might not 
eaſily be counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to our ſelves, 


and more plainly ſignify'd to others, I leave it to be conſfider'd. This I mention 


only to ſhew how neceſlary diſtin Names are to Numbering, without pre- 


tending to introduce new ones of my Invention. 


Why Children H. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſeveral Pro- 


rumber not gxeſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcatter'd Idea 


earlier. into complex ones, and rung them in a regular order, and ſo retain them in 
their Memories, as is neceſſary to reckoning; do not begin to number very 


early, nor proceed in it very far or ſteddily, till a good while after they are well | 
furniſh'd with good ſtore of other Ideas: and one may often obſerve them diſ- 


courſe and reaſon pretty well, and have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other 


things, before they can tell 20. And ſome, thro the default of their Memories, | 


who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names an- FE 
nex'd in their diſtin& orders, and the dependence of ſo long a Train of nu- | 


meral Progreſſions, and their relation one to another, are not able all their life- 
time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate Series of Numbers. For he 
that will count Twenty, or have any Idea of that Number, muſt know that 
Nineteen went before, with the diſtin& Name or Sign of every one of them, as 
they ſtand mark'd in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is made, the 
Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can go no farther. So that 15 
reckon right, it is requir'd, 1. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, 
which are different one from another only by the Addition or Subtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of the ſeveral Com- 
binations, from an Unit to that Number; and that not confuſedly, and at 
random, but in that exact Order, that the Numbers follow one another : in 
either of which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturb'd, 


and 
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Chap. 17. Infinity. 85 


and there will remain only the confus'd Idea of Multitude, but the Ideas neceſ- 
ſaty to diſtinct Numeration will not be attain'd to. | 


§. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that which the Mind Number meg- 


makes uſe of in meaſuring all things that by us are meaſurable, which principally det a Mea 
are Expanſion and Duration; and our Idea of Infinity, even when apply'd to er. 
* thoſe, ſeems to be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our 


Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions of certain Ideas 


of imagin'd Parts of Duration and -Expanſion, with the Infinity of Number, in 
which we can come to no end of Addition ? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, 
Number, of all other our eas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious to 
every one. For let a Man collect into one Sum as great a number as he pleaſes, 
this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to 
it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. And 
this endleſs Addition or Addibility (if any one like the word better) of Numbers, 
ſo apparent to the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and moſt 
diſtin& Idea of Infinity: of which more in the following Chapter. 
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. 
Of Infinity. 


8. H that would know what kind of Idea it is to which we give the name Infinity, in its 


of Infinity, cannot do it better, than by conſidering to what Infinity gina! Inten- 


is by the Mind more immediately attributed, and then how the Mind comes to e <##ibured 


1 | to Space, Du- 
frame it. „ Bo 
Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be look'd upon by the Mind as the Modes of Number, 


Quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe 


things which have Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the 
Addition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the Ideas of Space, 
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Duration, and Number, which we have conſider'd in the foregoing Chapters. 
'Tis true, that we cannot but be aſſur'd, That the Great GOD, of whom and 
from whom are all things, is incomprehenſibly Infinite : But yet when we apply 
to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of Infinite, in our weak and narrow 
Thoughts, we do it primarily in reſpe& of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I 
think, more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible, &c. For 
when we call them Infinite, we have no other Idea of this Infinity, but what 
carries with it ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, which can 
never be ſuppos'd ſo great or ſo many, which theſe Attributes will not always 
ſurmount and exceed, let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, 
with all the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay how theſe At- 
tributes are in GOD, whois infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capaci- 
ties. They do, without doubt, contain in them all poſſible Perfection: but this, 
I ſay, is our way of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their Infinity. RE 
8. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the Mind look'd on as Modifications The Idea of 
of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be conſider'd, is, How the Mind Finite exſily 
comes by them, As for the Idea of Finite, there is no great difficulty. The ob- “ 


vious Portions of Extenſion that affect our Senſes, carry with them into the 


Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordinary Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we 
meaſure Time and Duration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. 
The difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity and Immen- 
ſity, ſince the Obje&s which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of any Ap- 
proach or Proportion to that Largeneſs. 8 
I. 3. Every one that has any Idea of any ſtated Lengths of Space, as a Foot, How we come 
finds that he can repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, make the Idea the Idea of 
of two Foot; and by the addition of a third, three Foot; and ſo on, without . 
ever coming to an end of his Additions, whether of the ſame Idea of a Foot, 
| or 


Our Idea of 
Space bound- 
leſs. 


And ſo of Du- 
ration. 


Infiutty. Book II. 
or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea he has of any Lengtb, as x | 
ver of 


Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the Orbis Magnus: For whichſoe 
theſe he takes, and bow often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies i 


he finds that after be has continu'd his doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarg d 


his Idea as much as he pleaſes, he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is ane jot 
nearer the end of ſuch Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The power 
of enlarging his Idea of Space by farther Additions remaining ſtill the ſame, he 
hence takes the Idea of infinite Space. | 


$. 4. This, I think, is the way whereby the Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space, 


"Tis a quite different Conſideration, to examine whether the Mind has the Idee 


2 
/ 


of ſuch a boundleſs Space actually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always Proofs of 


the Exiſtence of things; but yet, ſince this comes here in our way, I ſuppoſe 


may ſay, that we are apt to think that Space in it ſelf is actually boundleſs : ta 


which Imagination, the Idea of Space or Expanſion of it ſelf naturally leads us. 


For it being conſider'd by us, either as the Extenſion of Body, or as exiſting 


by it ſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we | 
have not only the Idea, but I have prov'd, as I think, from the Motion of Body, 


its neceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhouldybe ever able to find or 
ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtop'd any where in its progreſs in this Space, how 
far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any bounds made with Body, even Ada- 


mantine Walls, are ſo far from putting a ſtop ta the Mind in its farther Progreſs | 


in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and enlarges it; for ſo far as 
that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt. of Extenſion: and when we are 
come to the utmoſt Extremity of Body, what is there that can there put a ſtop, 
and ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the end of Space, when it perceives it is not; 
nay, when it is ſatisfy*d that Body it ſelf can move into it? For if it be ne- 
ceſſary for the Motion of Body, that there ſhould be an empty Space, tho ever 


ſo little, here amongſt Bodies; and if it be poſſible for Body to move in or thro | 


that empty Space; nay, it is impoſlible for any Particle of Matter to move but 
into an empty Space; the ſame Poſſibility of a Body's ge: - into a void Space, 
beyond the utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space interſpersd 
amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident: the Idea of empty pure 
Space, whether within or beyond the Confines of all Badies, being exactly the 
ſame, differing not in nature, tho in bulk; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it. So that wherever the Mind places it ſelf by any 


Thought, either amongſt or remote from all Bodies, it can in this uniform Ideas 
of Space no-where find any Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude | 


it, by the very Nature and Idea of each part of it, to be actually infinite. 


F. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of repeating, as often as we | 
will, any Idea of Space, we get the Idea of Immenſity ; ſo, by being able to 
repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our Minds, with all the | 
endleſs Addition of Number, we come by the Idea of Eternity. For we find in | 
our ſelves, we can no more come to an end of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can | 
come to the end. of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here | 
again tis another queſtion, quite different from our having an Idea of Eternity, | 
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to know whether there were any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. © © 


And as to this, I ſay, he that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily | 
come to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, I ſhall | 


ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our 


Idea of Infinity. 


Why other I. 
deas are not 
capable of In- 
finity, 


S. 6. If it be ſo, that our Idea of Infinity be got from the Power we obſerve 


in our ſelves, of repeating without end our own Ideas; it may be demanded, 


Why we do not attribute Infinite to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; 
ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often repeated in our Minds, as the other; 
and yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, tho he 
can repeat the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a 
Day? To which I anſwer, All the Ideas that are conſider'd as having Parts, 
and are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of any equal or leſs Parts, afford us 
by their Repetition the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, 
there is continn'd an Enlargement, of which there can be no end. But in other 
Ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion or Duration that [ at pre- 
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ſent have, the Addition of any the leaſt part makes an Incteaſe ; but to the 


rfecteſt Idea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or 


| coal W hitgneſs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add the Idea) it makes 
no lacreaſe, and enlarges not my Idea at all: and therefore the different Ideas of 


Whiteneſs, Cc. are call'd Degrees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are 
capable of being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if you 


take the Idea of White, which one parcel of Snow yielded yeſterday to your 
© Sight, and another Idea of White from another parcel of Snow you ſee to day, 


and put them together in your Mind, they-embody, as it were, and run 


into one, and the Idea of Whiteneſs is not at all increas'd; and if we add a 
* leſs degree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, that we 
* diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to 
what proportion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd beyond what they have receiv'd by 


9. 8. This perhaps will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Numbers. The We have 10 


is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on it: but how clear ſo- 
ever this Idea of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 


their Senſes 3 but Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increaſe by 
| Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs room for more : nor can we 
* conceive any where a ſtop to a farther Addition or Progreſſion, and ſo thoſe 
Ideas alone lead our Minds towards the Thought of Infinity. 


S. 7. Tho our /deaof Infinity ariſe from the Contemplation of Quantity, and 8 be- 
the endleſs Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, by the repeated Addi- Teen uni 


of Space, and 


tions of what Portions thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great confuſion Sync indnite. 


in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any ſuppos'd ea of Quantity the 
Mind can be thought to have, and ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quan- 
tity, viz an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration. For our Idea of Infinity 
being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea of any Quantity the Mind 
has being at that time terminated in that Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it 
can be no greater than it is) to join Inknity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Mea- 
| ſure to a growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant Subtilty, 
if I ſay that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the Idea of the Infinity of 
Space, and the Idea of a Space infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ſuppos'd end- 


leſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes; but 


to have actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind 
already paſs'd over, and actually to have a view of all thoſe repeated Ideas of 


Space, which an endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it; which 


* 


carries in it a plain Contradiction. 


* Infinity of Numbers, to the end of whoſe Addition every one perceives there "eg infinite 


dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Number. What- 


ſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of any Space, Duration, or Num- 


ber, let them be ever ſo great, they are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe 


an inexhauſtible Remainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein 


ue allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without ever compleating 


the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity: which tho it ſeems to be pretty 
clear when we conſider nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when 
we would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that 


2 1aeais very obſcure and confus'd, becauſe it is made up of two Parts, very diffe- 
rent, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his Mind an Idea of any Space 
or Number, as great as he will; *tis plain the Mind reſts and terminates in that 
Idea, which is contrary to the Idea of Infinity, which conſiſts in a Jars endleſs 


* Progreſſion. And therefore I think it is, that we are ſo eaſily confounded, when 
ue come to argue and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, &c. Becauſe 


7 the Parts of ſuch an Idea not being perceiv'd to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, 
the one ſide or other always perplexes whatever Conſequences we draw from 


the other ; as an Idea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, who 


# ſhould argue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of Motion at 
| an 


d ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a Space, or (which is the 
ſame thing) a Number infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number which the Mind 


I actually has, and fo views, and terminates in; and of a Space or Number, 


Which in a conſtant and endleſs enlarging and progreſſion, it can in Thought 
never attain to. For how large ſoever an Ideas of Space 1 have in my Mind, it 
is 
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Number affords 


us the cleareſt 
Idea of Infi- 
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Infinity. Book II. 
is no larger than it is that inſtant that I have it, tho I be capable the next inſtant 
to double it, and ſo on in inſinitum: For that alone is infinite, which has no 


bounds ; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts can find none, 


niſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity we are capable of. For 
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F. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as I have ſaid, which I think fur. | 


| 


even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 


there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of Numbers, as of Millions of 
Millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many diſtin& Ideas, kept beſt by 


Number from running into a confus'd heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf ; and 


when it has added together as many Millions, &c. as it pleaſes, of known 
Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can get of Infinity, is the 
confus'd incomprehenſible Remainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords 
no proſpect of Stop or Boundary. 


Infinity, and diſcover to us that it nothing but the Infinity of Number apply d | 


F. 10. It will perhaps give us a little farther Light into the Idea we have of 
e 


to determinate Parts, of which we have in our Minds the diſtinct Ideas, if w 


conſider, that Number is not generally thought by us infinite, whereas Dura. 


tion and Extenſion are apt to be ſo ; which ariſes from hence, that in Number 
we are at one end as it were: For there being in Number nothing leſs than an 
Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an end; but in Addition or Increaſe of 
Number, we can ſet no Bounds: And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one end 
terminating with us, the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can 
conceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Duration we 


conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended both ways to an uncon- 


ceivable, undeterminate, and infinite Length; which is evident to any one that 
will but reflect on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, 1 ſuppoſe, 
he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning this Infinity of Number both 
ways, 4 parte ante, and à parte pe as they ſpeak. For when we would con- 
ſider Eternity, 2 parte ante, what do we but, beginning from our ſelves and 


the preſent time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or Apes, 


or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a Proſpect of proceed- 
ing in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Number? And when we would 
conſider Eternity, 4 parte poſt, we juſt after the ſame rate begin from our 


ſelves, and reckon by multiply*d Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that Line 


of Number, as before. And theſe two being put together, are that infinite 
Duration we call Eternity ; which as we turn our View either way, forwards 


or backwards, appears infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn that way the infinite End 


of Number, i. e. the Power ſtill of adding more. 
8.11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving our ſelves to be 
as it were in the Center, we do on all ſides purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines 


of Number; and reckoning any way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter 


of the Earth, or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 


them as often as we will; and having no more reaſon to ſet Bounds to thoſe | 
repeated Ideas than we have to ſet Bounds to Number, we have that indeter- | 


minable Idea of Immenſity. 


§. 12. And ſince in any bulk of Matter our Thoughts can never arrive at te 
utmoſt Diviſibility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to us alſo in that 
which has the Infinity alſo of Number; but with this difference, that in the | 


former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Ad- 


dition of Numbers; whereas this is like the diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in the 
former Additions, it being indeed but the Addition ſtill of new Numbers: | 


Tho in the Addition of the one we can have no more the poſitive Idea of a 
Space infinitely great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may ſay, a grow- 
ing and fugitive Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Progreſſion, that can ſtop no where. 


5. 13, Tho it be hard, I think, to find any one ſo abſurd as to ſay, he has | 
the poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity whereof lies only | 
in a power ſtill of adding any Combination of Units to any former Number, 
and that as long and as much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity | 2 
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of Space and Duration, which power leaves always to the Mind room for end- 
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Infinity. 
jeſs Additions; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they have poſitive Ideas of in- 
» ite Duration and Space. It would, 1 think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch 


poſitive Idea of Infinite, to ask him that has it, whether he could add to it 
or no; which would eaſily ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. We can, 


I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Duration which is not made 


up, and commenſurate to repeated numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and 
Years, which are the common Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our 
Minds, and whereby we judg of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of Quantities. And 
therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Duration muſt needs be made up 


t of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity than that of Number, capable 


| ſtill of farther Addition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 
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For, I think, it is evident that the Addition of finite things together (as are 
all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive Ideas) can never otherwiſe produce 


the Idea of Infinite, than as Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of finite 
Units one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a power we find 
we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more of the ſame kind, with- 
cout coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progreſſion. 


. 14. They who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be poſitive, ſeem to me 
to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an end; which 
being negative, the Negation of it is pofitive, He that conſiders that the End 
is, in Body, but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not perhaps be 
forward to grant that the End is a bare Negative: And he that perceives the 
end of his Pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end is ſomething 
more than a pure Negation. Nor 1s it when apply'd to Duration, the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of it. But if they 
will have the End to be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, I am 
ſure they cannot deny but the Beginning is the firſt inſtant of Being, and is not 
by any body conceiv'd to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their own 
Argument, the Idea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Duration without a Be- 
ginning, is but a negative Idea. 


F. 15. The Idea of Infinite has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe What 5s poſi- 


things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite Space or Duration, we " what ne- 
gative in our 


at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large Idea, as perhaps of Millions of Ages, 
or Miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply ſeveral times. All that we 


tthus amaſs together in our Thoughts is poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great 
number of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. 
this, we have no more a poſitive diſtinct Notion of, than a Mariner has of the 
depth of the Sea; where having let down a large portion of, his Sounding: line, 
> he reaches no bottom: Whereby he knows the depth to be ſo many Fathoms, 


But what ſtill remains beyond 


and more; but how much that more is, he hath no diſtin& Notion at all: And 


2 could he always ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always fink, without 
> ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the poſture of the Mind reaching after 


a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In which caſe let this Line be io, or 
oO Fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only 
this confusꝰd and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may yet go far- 
ther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: 
But in endeavouring to make it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always ad- 
vancing, the Idea is ſtill imperfe& and incompleat. So much Space as the Mind 
takes a view of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a clear Picture and poſi- 


Idea of Infi- 


nite. 


tive in the Underſtanding : but Infinite is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea of ſo 


much, is poſitive and clear. 2. The Idea of Greater is alſo clear, but it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater as cannot be comprehended ; and 
this ĩs plain negative, not poſitive. For he has no poſitive clear Idea of the 
largeneſs of any Extenſion, (which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) 
that has not a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And ſuch no body, 
I think, pretends to in what is Infinite. For to ſay a Man has a poſitive clear 
Idea of any Quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to 
lay, he has the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhore, 
who knows not how many they be; but only that they are more than twenty. 
For juſt ſuch a perfect and poſitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, 
who ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000, or any 

Vol. I. N other 
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other number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, or can have a poſitive Idea; 
which is all the Idea, I think, we have of Infinite, So that what lies beyond 
our poſitive Idea towards Infinity, lies in obſcurity ; and has the indeterminate 
confuſion of a negative Idea, wherein I know I neither do nor can comprehend 
all 1 would, it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that can- 
not but be very far from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt part of 
what I would comprehend is left out, under the undeterminate intimation of 
being ſtill greater: For to ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſur'd ſo much, 
or gone ſo far, you are not yet at the end, is only to ſay, that that Quantity 
is greater. So that the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is in other words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: and a total Negation of an End is but carrying 
this bigger ſtill with you, in all the progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall make in 
Quantity; and adding this Idea of ſtill greater, to all the Ideas you have, or 
can be ſuppos'd to have, of Quantity. Now whether ſuch an Idea as that be 
poſitive, I leave any one to conſider, 

§. 16. 1 ask thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity, whether their 
Idea of Duration includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, they ought 
to ſhew the difference of their Notion of Duration, when apply'd to an eternal 
Being, and to a finite: ſince perhaps there may be others, as well as I, who 
will own to them their weakneſs of Underſtanding in this Point; and acknow- 


ledg, that the Notion they have of Duration forces them to conceive, that what- 


ever has Duration, is of a longer continuance to-Day than it was Yeſterday, If 
to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Punctum Stans of the 
Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to 
a more clear and poſitive Idea of infinite Duration, there being nothing more 
inconceivable to me than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides that Punctum 
Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot be- 
long to it. But if our weak apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from an 
Duration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of infinite Suc- 
ceſſion of moments of Duration, wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether 
any one has, or can have a poſitive Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him 
to conſider, till his infinite Number be ſo great that he himſelf can add no more 
to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf will think the Idea 
he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive Infiuity. 


S. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, that will 


but examine his own or any other Exiſtence, to have the Notion of an eternal 
wiſe Being, who had no Beginning: And ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration J 
am ſure | have. But this Negation of a Beginning being but the Negation of a 
politive thing, ſcarce gives me à poſitive Idea of Inſinity; which whenever 1 en- 
deavour to extend my Thoughts to, I confeſs my ſelf at a loſs, and find I can- 
not attain any clear comprehenſion of it. 

S. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea of infinite Space, will, when he 
conſiders it, find that he can wo more have a poſitive Idea of the greateſt, than 
he has of the leaſt Space. For in this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, 
and more within our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative Idea 
of Smallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one whereof we have the poſi- 
tive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of any Quantity, whether great or lens. have 
always bounds; tho our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to the 
one and take from the other, hath no Bounds : For that which remains either 
great or little, not being comprehended in that poſitive Idea which we have, 
lies in obſcurity z and we have no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging 
the one and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peſtle and Mortar will 
as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought 
of a Mathematician : And a Surveyor may as ſoon with his Chain meaſure out 
infinite Space, as a Philoſopher by the quickeſt flight of Mind reach it, or by 
thinking comprehend it; which is to have a poſitive Idea of it. He that thinks 
on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and poſitive Idea of it in his Mind, 
and ſo can frame one of 2, 4, +, and ſo on till he has the Idea in his Thoughts 
of ſomething very little; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenſi- 
ble Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce. What remains of Smallneſs, is as 
far from his Thoughts as when he firſt began; and therefore he never comes at 
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an to have a clear and poſitive Idea of that Smallneſs, which is conſequent to 


iafinite Diviſibility. 


8. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity does, as I have ſaid, at firſt What  poſe- 
glance make ſome very large Idea of that which he applies it to, let it be Space or e, What ne- 


| Duration; and poſſibly he wearies his Thoughts, by multiplying in his Mind Its N 


Id 
that firſt large Idea: But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a po ſit iue = 


' clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinite, than the Country- 


fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come and paſs the Channel of the 


River where he ſtood : 


Ruſticus expettat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis evum. 
g. 20. There are ſome | have met with, that put ſo much difference between Some think 


infinite Duration and infinite Space, that they perſuade themſelves that they they have 4 


by a due Contemplation of Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 


have 4 poſitive Idea of Eternity; but that they have not, nor can have an Idea fre _ 
of infinite Space. The reaſon of which miſtake I ſuppoſe to be this, That finding r 
ſome eternal Being, and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as 
taking up and commenſurate to their dea of Eternity; but on the other fide, 


not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary, apparently abſurd that Body ſhould 
be infinite; they forwardly conclude, they can have no Idea of infinite Space, 


becauſe they can have no Idea of infinite Matter. Which conſequence, I con- 


ceive, is very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is no ways neceſ- 


ſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Motion, or the 
Sun, is neceſlary to Duration, tho Duration uſes to be meaſur'd by it: And I 


doubt not but a Man may have the Idea of 10000 Miles ſquare, without any 
Body ſo big, as well as the Idea of 10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It 
ſeems as ealy to me to have the Idea of Space empty of Body, as to think of 
the capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a 
Kernel in it: It being more neceſſary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body 


a 


infinitely extended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than it 
is neceſſary that the World ſhould be Eternal, becauſe we have an Idea of infi- 
nite Duration. And why ſhould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires 


the real Exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we have as clear 


an Idea of infinite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt ? 
Tho, I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, or has 
exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our Idea of future 
Duration with preſent or paſt Exiſtence, any more than it is poſlible to make 
the Ideas of Yeſterday, to-Day, and to-Morrow, to be the ſame; or brin 
Ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. But if the 


Men are of the Mind, that they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of 


infinite Space; becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eter- 
> nity, but there is no real Matter co- extended with infinite Space: yet thoſe Phi- 
boſophers who are of Opinion, that infinite Space is poſſeſs'd by GO D's infinite 


Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be 


2 allow'd to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of infinite Duration; tho 


neither of them, I think, has any poſitive Idea of Hand in either Caſe. For 


4 whatſoever poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind o 


any Quaatity, he can re- 


2 Peat it, and add it to the former as eaſy as he can add together the Idea of 
two Days, or two Paces; which are poſitive Idea of Lengths he has in his 


Mind, and fo on as long as he pleaſes: Whereby if a Man had a poſitive Idea 


of infinite, either Duration or Space, he could add two lufinites together; 


nay, make one Infinite infinitely bigger than another: Abſurdities too groſs to 
be confuted. 

S. 21. But yet after all this, there being Men who perſuade themſelves that they Sp I d poj- 
have clear poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, *tis fit they enjoy their Pri- tive Ideas of 
vilege: And 1 ſhould be very glad (with ſome others that | know, who ac- Infinity, cauje 
knowledg they have none ſach) to be better inform'd by their Communication. of Miſtakes: 
For 1 have been hitherto apt to think, that the great and inexrricable Diſficul- 
de which perpetually involve all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of 
Space, Duration, or Diviſibility, have been the certain marks of a Defect in our 
Ideas of Infnity, and the diſproportion the Nature thereof has to the Compre- 
Vol. 1. N 2 henſion 
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All theſe Ideas 


from Senſation 
and Re fle a ion. 


Modes of Mo- 
tion, 


Modes of 
Found s. 


Modes of Co- 
COUT Se 


Modes of Taſte. F. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells ate alſo Modes made up of the ſimple $ 
Ideas of thoſe Senſes. But they being ſuch as generally we have no names for, 


Of other Simple M odes. Book Il. j 


henſion of our narrow Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite | 


Space or Duration, as if they had as compleat and poſitive Idea of them, as they 


have of the Names they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hout 
or any other determinate Quantity; it is no wonder if the incomprehenfih(e | 
Nature of the thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them into Per. 
plexities and Contradictions; and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too 


large and mighty to be ſurvey'd and manag'd by them. 


8. 22, If I have dwelt pretty long on the conſiderations of Duration, Space, | 
and Number, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, Infinity; tis“ 
poſſibly no more than the Matter requires, there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Þ © 
Modes give more exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. 1 pretend 
not to treat of them in their full Latitude; it ſuffices ro my Deſign, to ſhew Þ 
how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from Senſation and Reflection; and“ 
how even the Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be 


from any Object of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as all 


our other Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians perhaps of advanc'd F 
Speculations, may have other ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Inj. 
nity 3 but this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, | 
got the firſt Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and Reflection, in 


the Method we have here ſet down. 


** 


Ml. 


CHAP. II. 
Of other Simple Modes. 


F. 1. JS I have in the foregoing Chapters ſhewn, how from ſimple Iden 

taken in by Senſation, the Mind comes to extend it ſelf even to In- 
finity z which however it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſen- 
ſible Perception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out of ſimple 
Ideas, receiv'd into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put toge- 
ther by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its own Jdeas : Tho, I ſay, theſe F 
might be Inſtances enough of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, F 
and ſuffice to ſhew how the Mind comes by them; yet I ſhall for Method's F 
ſake, tho briefly, give an account of ſome few more, and then proceed to more 


complex Ideas. | 


8. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ip, and abundance F 
others that might be named, are words which are no ſooner heard, but every 
one who underſtands Engliſh, has preſently in his Mind diſtin& Ideas, which are 
all but the different Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe Þ 
of Extenſion: Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Motion, the Meaſures 
whereof are made of the diſtances of Time and Space put together; ſo they 


are complex Ideas comprehending Time and Space with Motion. 


§. 3. The like variety have we in Sounds. Every articulate word is a diffe- F 
rent Modification of Sound: By which we ſee, that from the Senſe of Hearing 
by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſh'd with diſtin& Ideas to almolt F 
an infinite number. Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtin&t Cries of Birds and Beaſts, Þ 
are modify*d by diverſity of Notes of different length put together, which make 
that complex Idea call'd a Tune, which a Muſician may have in his Mind when 
he hears or makes no Sound at all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, 10 | 


put together ſilently in his own Fancy. 


§. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: Some we take notice of as | 
the different Degrees, or as they are term'd, Shades of the ſame Colour. But | 
ſince we very ſeldom make aſſemblages of Colours either for Uſe or Delight, | 
but Figure 1s taken in alſo and has its part in it; as in Painting, Weaving, | 


Needle- Works, &c. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly be- 


long to mix'd Modes, as being made up of Ideas of divers kinds, viz. Figure | 


and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, &c. 
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Chap. 19. Of the Modes of Thinking. 


are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet down in writing; and therefore muſt 
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g be left without Enumeration to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 
„ 8.6. In general it may be obſerv'd, that thoſe ſimple Modes which are con- 
e | ſider d but as different Degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea, tho they are in themſelves 
. many of them very diſtinct Ideas, yet have ordinarily no diſtinct names, nor are 
of much taken notice of as diſtin Ideas, where the difference is but very ſmall 
between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, and given no Names 
6 to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſn them; or becauſe when 
8 they were ſo diſtinguiſt'd, that Knowledg would not be of general or neceſſary 
ſe Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others: it is ſufficient to my purpoſe to 
d ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflec- 
w | tion; and that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound 
id | them, and ſo make new complex Ideas. But tho White, Red, or Sweet, Cc. 
be have not been modify'd or made into complex Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations 
1 © ſo as to be named, and thereby rank'd into Species; yet ſome others of the ſim- 
24 | ple Ideas, viz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, &c. above inſtanc'd in, as 
f. © alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus modity'd to a great variety of com- 
n, = plex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. | 
int 68. 7. The reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, That the great Concern- Why ſome Modes 
ment of Men being with Men one amongſt another, the knowledg of Men and have, and 
their Actions, and the ſignifying of them to one another, was moſt neceſſary ; and ehen have 
— therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modify'd, and gave thoſe complex * 
Ideas Names, that they might the more eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe things 
. 5 they were daily converſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions; and 
that the things they were continually to give and receive Information about, might 
ö be the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framin 
different complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much govern'd by 
eas the end of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and expedite way of con- 
In. = veying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in the Names, which in ſe- 
= * veral Arts have been found out, and apply'd to ſeveral complex Ideas of mo- 
ple dify'd Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for diſpatch ſake, in their 
ge⸗ Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas are not generally fram'd in 
eſe > the Minds of Men, not converſant about theſe Operations. And thence the 
on, words that ſtand for them, by the greateſt part of Men of the ſame Lan- 
ds = guape, are not underſtood : v. g. Colſhire, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are 
Ire words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds 
of any but thoſe few whoſe particular Imploy ments do at every turn ſuggeſt 
nce them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of them are not generally e 
ery but by Smiths and Chymiſts; who having fram'd the complex Ideas which theſe 
are words ſtand for, and having given Names to them, or received them from o- 
oſe thers upon hearing of theſe Names in communication, readily conceive thoſe 
res Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all the ſimple Ideas of Diſtilling, and 
ney | the pouring the Liquor diſtill'd from any thing, back upon the remaining 
Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that there are great varieties 
fe- Þ of ſimple Ideas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names; and of 
ing Modes many more. Which either not having been generally enough obſerv'd, 
jolt | or elſe not being of any great uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con- 
ſts, verſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for 
ake Species. This we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, when 
hen | we come to ſpeak of Words. | 
lo} 8 
as 
2 CHAP. XXX. 
ht 8 
Co Of the Modes of Thinking. 
bee |= 
ure | Y. 1. HEN the Mind turns its View inwards upon it ſelf, and con- Senſation, Re- 
. templates its own Actions, Thinking is the firſt that occurs. In Membrance, 
TY © the Mind obſerves a great variety of Modifications, and from thence receives CI, 
for, | Aiſtinct Ideas. Thus the Perception which actually accompanies, and is annexed ” 
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all other Modifications of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtin& Idea, 
which we call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the actual Entrance of any Ide 
into the Underſtanding by the Senſes. The ſame Idea, when it again recur 
without the Operation of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remem- 


brance: If it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, *tis Recollection; if it be held there long un- 
der attentive Conſideration, *tis Contemplation. When Ideas float in our Mind, 
without any Reflection or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that which the 
French call Reverie, our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When the Ideas 
that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerv'd in another place, whilſt we are 


awake, there will always be a Train of Idea, ſucceeding one another in our 


Minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſter'd in the Memory, it is 


Attention. When the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its 
View on any Idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be call'd off by the 
ordinary Sollicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call Intention, or Stud). 
Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe: And Dreaming it ſelf, is the 
having of Ideas (whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtop'd, ſo that they receive not 
outward Objects with their uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by 
ny external Objects, or known occaſion, nor under any Choice or Conduct 
the Underſtanding at all, And whether that, which we call Extaſy, be nc: 
dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to be examin'd. 
$. 2. 1heſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various Modes of Thinking, which 
the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and fo have as diſtin& Ideas of, as it hath of 
White and Red, a Square or a Circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them all, 
nor to treat at large of this Set of Ideas, which are got from Reflection: That 
would be to make a Volume. It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe to have ſhewn 


here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind 
comes by them; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at 
large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition and Knowledg, which are ſome of the moſt | 


conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes of Thinksng. 
The various §. 3- But perhaps it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor wholly im- 
Attention of pertinent to our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the different State of the 
- = m Mind in Thinking, which thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reſvery, and Dreaming, 
OP Cc. before-mention'd, naturally enough ſuggeſt. That there are Ideas, ſome 
or other, always preſent in the Mind of a waking Man, every one's Expe- 


rience convinces him, tho the Mind imploys it ſelf about them with ſeveral 


neſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that it turns their Ideas on all 
lides, remarks their Relations and Circumſtances, and views every part fo 


nicely, and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes | 


no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, which at another 

| ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: At other times it barely ob- 

ſerves the Train of Ideas that ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without dire&ing 

and purſuing any of them ; and at other times it lets them paſs almoſt quite 

aunregarded, as faint Shadows that make no Impreſſion. 

_ Hence i pro- g. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remiſſion of the Mind in thinking, 
Tuche u the with a great variety of Degrees between earneſt Study, and very near minding 
AZion, not Ef. nothing at all; every one, I think, has experimented in himſelf. Trace it a 
fence of the little farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retir'd as it were from the Senſes, 
Soul. and out of the reach of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at 
other times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for this inſtance 

in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights, without hearing the Thunder, or 

ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible 

enough to thoſe who are waking: But in this Retirement of the Mind from the 

Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incoherent manner of Thinking, 

which we call Dreaming ; and laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, 

and puts an end to all Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has ex- 

perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without difficulty leads him 

thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, That ſince the 

Mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, ſeveral degrees of Thinking, 4 5 

| \ 


* 
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to any Impreſſion on the Body, made by an external Object, being diſtin from 


Dawes of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much Ear- 
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} ; Chap. 20. Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


pe ſometimes even in a waking Man fo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and 
* obſcure to that degree, that they are very little remov'd from none at all; 
* and at laſt, in the dark Retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly 
of all Ideas whatſoever: Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, 
and conſtant Experience, Lask whether it be not probable that Thinking is the 
Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul? ſince the Operations of Agents will eaſi- 
J admit of Intention and Remiſſion, but the Eſſences of things are not con- 
ceiv'd capable of any ſuch Variation. But this by the by. 


_ 
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GHAF. AX. 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


MONGST the ſimple Ideas, which we receive both from Senſation 
and Reflection, Pain and Pleaſure are two very conſiderable ones. 


6.1. 
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Pleaſure and 
Pain ſimple 


For as iu the Body there is Senſation barely in it ſelf, or accompany'd with 19985 


pain or Pleaſure; ſo the Thought or Perception of the Mind is ſimply ſo, or 
elſe accompany'd alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or Trouble, call it how 
you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple Ideas, cannot be deſcrib'd, nor their 
Names defin'd; the way of knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the 
* Senſes, only by Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 
Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making us reflect on 
what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral and various Operations of Good 
and Evil upon our Minds, as they are differently apply'd to or conſider'd 
by us. 
9. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only in reference to Pleaſure or Pain. 
That we call Good, which z apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain in 
* 145 5, or elſe to procure or preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other Good, or Abſence of a- 
m Evil. And on the contrary, we name that Evil, which i apt to produce or 
increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure in us; or elſe to procure us any Evil, or 
* deprive us of any Good, By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of 
Body or Mind, as they are commoaly diſtingdiſh'd ; tho in truth they be only 
different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſion'd by Diſorder in the 
Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 
> &$.3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes them, Good and Evil, are the 
> Hinges on which our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our ſelves, and obſerve 
> how theſe, under various Conſiderations, operate in us; what Modifications or 
> Tempers of Mind, what internal Senſations (if I may fo call them) they pro- 
> duce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the Ideas of our Paſſions, 
* $-4 Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought he has of the Delight, which 
any preſeat or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has the Idea we call Love. 
For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, 


When there are none, that he loves Grapes, it is no more but that the Taſte of 


> Grapes delights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy the 
Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to love Grapes no longer. = 
9. 5- On the contrary, the Thought of the Pain, which any thing preſent 
or abſent is apt to produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it my buſi- 
2 neſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare Ideas of our Paſſions, as they 
depend on different Modifications of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that 
dur Love and Hatred of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on 


Good and Evil, 
what. | 


Our Paſſions 
mov'd by Good 
and Evil. 


Love. 


Hatry ed. 


that Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application any 


way to our Senſes, tho with their Deſtruction: But Hatred or Love, to Beings 


. capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we 


find in our ſelves ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being or Happi- 


2 neſs. Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, producing 


Z conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to love them. But it ſuffices to 
© Note, that our Ideas of Love and Hatred are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in 
| reſpect of Pleaſure and Pain in general, howeyer caus'd in us. 
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Deſire. 


Ty. 


Sorrow, 
Hope. 
Fear, 


Deſpair. 


Anger. 


Envy. 


What Paſſuns 
all Men have, 


Pleaſure and 
Pain what. 


Shame. 


Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. Book II. 1 


5. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the Abſence of any thing, 
whoſe preſent Enjoyment carries the Idea of Delight with it, is that we call 
Deſire ; which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſineſs is more or leſs vehement. 
Where, by the by, it may perhaps be of ſome uſe to remark, that the chief, if | 


not only Spur to human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatever 
Good is propos'd, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain with it, if 3 
Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no Deſire of it, nor Endeavour 
after it; there is no more but a bare Velleity, the term us'd to ſignify the loweſt 
degree of Deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is fo little 
Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any thing, that it carries a Man no farther than 
ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous Uſe of the 
Means to attain it. Deſire alſo is ſtopꝰd or abated by the Opinion of the Im. 

oſſibility or Unattainableneſs of the Good propos'd, as far as the Unealineſ; 
is cur'd or allay'd by that Conſideration, This might carry our Thoughts far. 
ther, were it ſeaſonable in this place. 

$- 7. Joy is a Delight of the Mind, from the Conſideration of the preſent or 
aſlur'd approaching poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſleſs'd of any 


Good, when we have it ſo in our power, that we can uſe it when we pleaſe, | 
Thus a Man almoſt ſtarv'd has Joy at the arrival of Relief, even before he has | 


the Pleaſure of uſing it: Anda Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 
Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, 
in the poſſeſſion of that Good ; for he needs but to refle& on it, to have that 
Pleaſure. 

6. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good loſt, 
which might have been enjoy'd longer ; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 

9. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which every one finds in himſelf, 


upon the thought of a profitable future Enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to 


delight him. 


$. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future Evil | 


likely to befal us. 


F. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattainableneſs of any Good, which | 
works differently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, | 


ſometimes Reſt and Indolency, 


$.12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon the receipt of 


any Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 


6. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, caus'd by the Conſideration of a Good 


we deſire, obtain'd by one we think ſhould not have had it before us. 


S. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not being caus'd by Pain and Plea- 


ſure ſimply in themſelves, but having in them ſome mix'd Conſiderations of 


our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe Þ 
other Parts of valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 


them: but all the reſt terminated purely in Pain and Pleaſure, are, I think, to be 


found in all Men. For we love, deſire, rejoice and hope, only in reſpe& of Plea- | 
ſure ; we hate, fear and grieve, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, all 


theſe Paſſions are mov'd by things, only as they appear to be the Cauſes of 
Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annex'd to 


them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible 
or voluntary Agent) which has produc'd Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves 
is a conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done us good; a 
becauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on us as Pain, and becauſe we are not! 


ſo ready to have hope it will do ſo again. But this by the by. 
S. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be un- 


derſtood (as J have above intimated) to mean not only bodily Pain and Plcz- 


ſure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneaſieſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from 
any grateful or unacceptable Senſation or Reflection. 

8. 16. Tis farther to be conſider'd, that in reference to the Paſſions, the fe- 
moval or leſſening of a Pain is conſider'd, and operates as a Pleaſure ; and the 
loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, as a Pain. 

8. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons Operations on the 
Body, and cauſe various Changes in it; which not being always ſenſible, do 


not make a neceſſary part of the Idea of each Paſſion. For Shame, which is aa 
8 ; Uneaſineſs Þ* 
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Uneaſineſs of the Mind upon the Thought of having done ſomething which is 
: decent, or Will leſſen the valu'd Eſteem which others have for us, has not al- 
ways bluſhing accompanying it. | 

§. 18. J would not be miſtaken here, as if I meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Theſe Inſtances 
Paſſions ; they are many more than thoſe | have here nam'd: And thoſe I have N ＋ ag 
taken notice of, would each of them require a much larger, and more accu- J, hn! are gut 
rate Diſcourſe. I have only mention'd theſe here as ſo many Inſtances of Modes fram Senſation 
of Pleaſure and Pain reſulting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of and Reflection. 


Good and Evil. I might perhaps have inſtanc'd in other Modes of Pleaſure and 


* Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure 
of Eating and Drinking to remove them; the Pain of tender Eyes, and the 
* Pleaſure of Muſick 3 Pain from captious uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Plea- 
* ſure of rational Converſation with a Friend, or of well- directed Study in the 


Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions being of much more Con- 
© cernment to us, I rather made choice to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the 
Ideas we have of them are deriv'd from Senſation and Reflection. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Power. 


F. 1. PHE Mind being every day inform'd, by the Senſes, of the alteration Thi Idea how 
53 of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in things without, and taking no- Cet. 

tice how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt 

which was not before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and ob- 


ſerving a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Impreſſion of out- 
ward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the Determination of its own 
> Choicez and concluding from what it has ſo conſtantly obſerv'd to have been, 
that the like Changes wilt for the future be made in the ſame things by like A- 

> gents, and by the like Ways; conſiders in one thing the Poſſibility of 

of its ſimple Ideas chang'd, and in another the Poſſibility of making that 
Change; and ſo comes by that Idea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire 
has a Power to melt Gold, i. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible Parts, 
and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and Gold has a Power to be 


having any 


* melted: That the Sun has a Power to blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be 


blanch'd by the Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs made 
to exiſt in its room. In which, and the like Caſes, the Power we conſider is 
in reference to the Change of perceivable Ideas: For we cannot obſerve any 
= alteration to be made in, or operation upon any thing, but by the obſervable 
Change of its ſenſible Ideas; nor conceive any alteration to be made, but by 
= conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. 


§. 2, Power, thus conſider'd, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, or able to Power ative 


receive any Change: The one may be call'd Active, and the other Paſſive Power. and paſſive. 
Whether Matter be not wholly deſtitute of a&ive Power, as its Author GOD 
is truly above all paſſive Power; and whether the intermediate State of created 
Spirits be not that alone which is capable of both active and paſſive Power, may 
be worth conſideration. I ſhall not now enter into that Enquiry z my preſent 
Buſineſs being not to ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by 

the Idea of it. But ſince active Powers make ſo great a part of our complex 

2 /geas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) and I mention them as 
ſuch according to common Apprehenſion ; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly 
active Powers, as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judg it not 
# amiſs, by this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the conſideration of GOD 
and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of active Powers. 


S. 3. I confeſs Power includes in it ſome kind of Relation, (a Relation to Action power includes 


or Change) as indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſoever, when. atten- Relation, 
£2 tively conſider'd, does not? For our Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Num- 


ber, do they not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts ? Figure and 


1 Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly : And ſenſible Qua- 
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lities, as Colours and Smells, &c. what are they bat the Powers of different 
Bodies, in relation to our Perception? &c. And if conſider'd in the things 
themſelves, do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of | 
the Parts? All which include ſome kind of Relation in them. Our Idea there. | 
fore of Power, I think, may well have a place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, 
and be conſider'd as one of them, being one of thoſe that make a principal In- 
gredient in our complex Ideas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have occaſion | 
to obſerve. | 
The cleareſt . F. 4+ We are abundantly furniſh'd with the Idea of paſſive Power by almoſt all 
dea of alive ſorts of ſenſible things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſerving their ſen. | 
Power bad {ible Qualities; nay, their very Subſtances to be in a continual Flux: And 
from Spirit. therefore with reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the ſame Change. Nor | 
have we of ative Power (which is the more proper Signification of the word 
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Power) fewer Inſtances: Since whatever Change is obſerv'd, the Mind muſt | 


colle& a Power ſomewhere able to make that Change, as well as a Poſlibility iq | 
the thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet, if we will conſider it attentively, Bo- 
dies, by our Senſes, do not afford us ſo clear and diſtin& an Idea of active Power, 
as we have from Reflection on the Operations of our Minds. For all Power 
relating to Action, and there being but two ſorts of Action, whereof we hare | 
any Idea, viz. Thinking and Motion; let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt | 
Ideas of the Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body af. 
fords us no Idea at all, it is only from Reflection that we have that. 2. Nei. 
ther have we from Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body at reſt | 
affords us no Idea of any active Power to move; and when it is ſet in Motion 
it ſelf, that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. For when the | 
Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, but 
bare Paſſion : Alſo when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in motion that lay in its 
way, it only communicates the Motion it had receiv*d from another, and loſes | 
in it ſelf fo much as the other receiv'd; which gives us but a very obſcure Id. 
of an active Power of moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, 
but not produce any Motion. For it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which | 
reaches not the Production of the Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion. | 
For ſo is Motion in a Body impell'd by another: The Continuation of the Al- | 
teration made in it from Reſt to Motion being little more an Action than the | 
Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure by the ſame Blow, is an Action. 
The Idea of the beginning of Motion we have only from Reflection on what | 
paſſes in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by willing it, | 
barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of our Bodies, which | 
were before at reſt. So that it ſeems to me, we have from the Obſervation ot | 
the Operation of Bodies by our Senſes but a very imperfect obſcure Idea of ac- | 
tive Power, fince they afford us not any Idea in themſelves of the Power to begin 
any Action, either Motion or Thought. But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are | 
.obſerv'd to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, | 


3 


9 * 


it ſerves as well to my purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways whereby the * 
Mind comes by its Idea, ay nies it worth while to conſider here by tie | - 


way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active Power clearer from Re. 

on its own Operations, than it doth from any external Senſation. 4 

Wil and Under- F. 5. This at leaſt 1 think evident, That we find in our ſelves a Power to begin 
ſtanding, two or forbear, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, and Motions of out 
Teen, Bodies, barely by a Thought or Preference of the Mind ordering, or, a8 t 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. 
This Power Which the Mind has thus to order the conſideration of any Idea, 0 F 
the forbearing to-confider it; or to prefer the Motion of any part of the Bod) | 
to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call tie 
Wil. The acwal Exercife of that Power, by directing any particular Action, 
or its Forbearance, is that which we call Volition or Willing. The Forbearan® Þ 


of * fach Order or Command of the Mind, is call 
Pohemary. And whatfocyer Aktion is perform'd without ſuch a Thought of the 
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Per ception of Ideas in our Mind. 2. The Ferceptief | ö 


prion, which we make the Act of the Underſtanding, 5 
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of the Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion or Repug- 
nancy, Agreement or Diſagreement, that there is between any of our Ideas. 
All theſe are attributed to the Vnderſtanding, or perceptive Power, tho it be the 
two latter only that Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand, | 
$. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, wiz. of Perceiving, and of Preferring, are Ficuities, 
uſually call'd by another Name: And the ordinary way of ſpeaking is, That 
the Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties of the Mind; a Word proper e- 
nough, if it be us'd as all Words ſhould be, ſo as not to breed any Coufuſion 
in Meus Thoughts, by being ſuppos'd (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for 
ſome real Beings in the Soul that perform'd thoſe Actions of Underſtanding and 
Volition. For when we ſay the Wil is the commanding and ſuperior Faculty 
of the Soul; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the inferior Facul- 
ties; that it follows the DiQates of the Underſtanding, &c. tho theſe, and the 
like Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own Ideas, and con- 
duct their Thoughts more by the Evidence of Things, than the Sound of 
Words, may be underſtood in a clear and diſtin& Senſe: Vet I ſuſpeR, 1 ſay, 
that this way of ſpeaking of Faculties, has miſled many into a confus'd Notion 
of ſo many diſtinct Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Au- 
thorities, and did command, obey, and perform ſeveral Actions, as ſo many 
diltiact Beings; which has been no ſmall occaſion of Wrangling, Obſcurity, and 
Uncertainty in Queſtions relating to them. 
§. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a Power to begin or forbear, con- Whence the l- 
tiuue or put an end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the Conſideration of the deas of Liberty 
Extent of this Power of the Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every * Receſſig. 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſity. 
F. 8. All the Actions that we have any Idea of, reducing themſelves, as has Liberty what. 


99 


bcen ſaid, to theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion; ſo far as a Man has a Power 


to think, or not to think; to move, or not to move, according to the Prefe- 
rence or Direction of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man free. Wherever any Per- 
tormance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the Preference of his Mind directing it, 
there he is not free, tho perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or forbear any parti- 
cular Action, according to the Determination or Thought of the Mind, where- 
by either of them is prefer'd to the other; where either of them is not in 


the Power of the Agent to be produc'd by him according to his Volition, there 
2 he is not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot be 
u here there is no Thought, no Volition, no Will; but there may be Thought, 
there may be Will, there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little 
> Conſideration of an obvious Inſtance or two, may make this clear. 


FI. 9. A Tennis-ball, whether in Motion by the Stroke of a Racket, or lying Speer the | 
Itill at reſt, is not by any one- taken to be a free Agent. If we enquire into 3 


the reaſon, we ſhall find it is becauſe we conceive not a Tennis- ball to think,“ ““ 
1 and conſequently not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 


or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free Agent; but all its 
both Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea of Neceſſary, and are ſo. call'd. 
Likewiſe a Man falling into the Water (a Bridg breaking under him) has not 


herein Liberty, is not a free Agent. For tho he has Volition, tho he prefers 


his not falling to falling; yet the Forbearance of that Motion not being in his 


I Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that Motion follows wot 3 his Volition; 


and therefore therein he is not free. So a Man ſtriking him or his Friend, by 

a convulſive Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his power, by Volition or 

the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear; no body thinks he has in this Li- 

berty; every one pities him, as acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. "Ln 

$.10, Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carry'd, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a Room, Belongs not te 

where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there lock d faſt in, Volition, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de- 

lirable Company, which he ſtays willingly in, 5: e. prefers his ſtay to going a- 


| Way. Lask, Is not this ſtay voluntary? I think no body will doubt it; and yet 


being lock'd faſt in, 'tis evident he is not at Liberty not to ſtay, he has not 


reedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Volition, or 
Vol. I. : O 2 preferring 53 


100 Of Power. Book II. 
| preferring; but to the Perſon having the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, 
according as the Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as 
far as that Power, and no farther. For wherever Reſtraint comes to check 
that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indifferency of Ability on either 


ſide to act, or to forbear acting; there Liberty, and our Notion of it, pre-. 


ſently ceaſes. 


Voluntary op- S. 11. We have Inſtances enough, and often more than enough in our own | 


pos*d to Invo- Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which *tis not in his 
luntary, not to power by any Thought or Volition to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe 
Neceſſary. Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, nor would follow the Deter- 
mination of his Mind, if it ſhould prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive 
Motions agitate his Legs, ſo that tho he willi it ever ſo much, he cannot by 
any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that odd Diſeaſe call'd Chores 
Sancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: He is not at liberty in this Action, 
but under as much neceſſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- ball 
ſtruck with a Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſy or the Stocks hinder his Legs 
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from obeying the Determination of his Mind, if it would thereby transfer his 
Body to another place. In all theſe there is want of Freedom; tho the ſitting ſtil] | 
even of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly voluntary. Volun- 
tary then is not oppos'd to Neceſſary, but to Involuntary. For a Man may prefer 
what he can do, to what he cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or 


Change, tho Neceſlity has made it in it ſelf unalterable. 


Liberty what. F. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſoit is in the Thoughts of our Minds: | 
where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, according 


to the Preference of the Mind, there we are at liberty. A waking Man being 


under the neceſſity of having ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at liberty 


to think, or not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether his Body ſnall 
touch any other or no: But whether he will remove his Contemplation from one 
Idea to another, is many times in his Choice; and then he is in reſpe& of his 


Ideas as much at liberty, as he is in reſpe&t of Bodies he reſts on: he can at 


pleaſure remove himſelf from one to another, But yet ſome Ideas, to the Mind, 
like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch as in certain Circumſtances it cannot | 
avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on 
the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with 
other Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts | 
as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without leaving us the Liberty of thinking on 
other things, which we would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains 
the Power to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear, any of theſe Motions of the | 
Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to prefer either | 


to the other, we then conſider the Man as a free Agent again. 


Neceſſity what. F. 13. Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, or the Power to act or for- 
bear according to the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This | 
in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation of any | 


Action is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is call'd Compulſion; when the | 
hindering or Rapp any Action is contrary to his Volition, it is call'd x- 


ſtraint. Agents t 
neceſſary Agents. | 


at have no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing 


Liberty belongs F. 14. If this be ſo (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be conſider'd, whether it | 
net zo the Will. may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unreaſonable, be. 


cauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. Whether Man's Will be free, or no? For ſif! 


miſtake not, it follows from what I have faid, that the Queſtion it ſelf is alto- | 
gether improper; and it is as inſignificant to ask, whether Man's il be free, 35 | 


to ask whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Vertue ſquare z Liberty being as little 


applicable to the Vi, as Swiftneſs of Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Ver. 


tue. Every one would laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion, as either of 


theſe; becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to EF 


Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue: And when any one well couſide!s 


it, 1 think he will as plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, be- 


longs only to Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the Wk | 


which is alſo but a Power, 
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nal Actions by Sounds, that I maſt here warn my Reader that Ordering, Direct- 
ing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough 
- expreſs Volition, unleſs he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he will. 
For example, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the Act of Voli- 


* whocan ſay he ever wills it ? Volition, tis 4 is an Act of the Mind know- 
| jngly exerting that Dominion it takes it ſel 


| is the Will, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any thing more in 
effect than a Power, the Power of the Mind to determine its Thought, to the 


- Will then is nothing but ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other ſide, is the Power 


or forbearance has the actual preference in the Mind; which is the ſame thing 


- anſwer. For who is it that ſees not that Powers belong only to Agents, and are 
Attributes only of Subſtances, and not of Powers themſelves? So that this way of 


ther the Mill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom 
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cConſider'd as it is, barely as an Ability to do ſomething, the Abſurdity in ſaying 
it is free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. For if it be reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe and talk of Faculties, as diſtin& Beings that can act, (as we do, when 

we ſay the Vill orders, and the Will is free) *tis fit that we ſhould make a ſpeak- 


Will and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of Chuſing and Per- 


1 as that the Vill chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; or, as is uſual, 


; not the i: It being altogether as proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power 
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g. 15. Such is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear Notions of inter- Volition. 


tion, does It not preciſely. For tho a Man would prefer flying to walking, yet 


UN b takes to have over any part of the Man, 
by employing it in, or with- holding it from any particular Action. And what 


roducing, continuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For 
can it be deny'd, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on its own Actions, 
and to prefer their doing or omiſſion either to other, has that Faculty calld Vill? 


2 Man has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as its doing 


as to ſay, according as he himſelf wille it, | 

F. 16. Tis plain then, that the Vill is nothing but one Power or Ability, Powers belong 
and Freedom another Power or Ability: ſo that to ask, whether the / bas Free- to Agents. 
dom, is to ask whether one Power has another Power, one Ability another Abi- 


lity; a Queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an 


putting the Queſtion, vzz. Whether the Will be free? is in effect to ask, Whe- 


can properly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety 
of Speech be apply'd to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in 
a Man to produce, or forbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, by Choice 
or Preference; which is that which denominates him free, and is Freedom it 
ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom were free, he would be 
ſuſpected not to underſtand well what he ſaid ; and he would be thought to de- 
ſerve Midas's Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomination from the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether Riches themſelves were rich. 

$. 17. However the name Faculty, which Men have given to this Power call'd 
the Mill, and whereby they have been led into a way of talking of the Vill as 
acting, may, by an Appropriation that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to 
palliate the Abſurdity ; yet the Vi in truth ſignifies nothing but a Power, or 
Ability, to prefer or chuſe : And when the Will, under the name of a Faculty, is 


ing Faculty, and a gan, + Faculty, and a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions 
are produc'd, which are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the 


ceiving are produc'd, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking: And we may 
as properly ſay, that *tis the ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances; 


that the Will directs the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys, or obeys 


of Speaking directs the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing obeys or diſ- 
obeys the Power of Speaking. 

§. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevail'd, and, as I gueſs, pro- 
duced great Confuſion. For theſe being all different Powers in the Mind, or in 
the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power 
to do one Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Action. 
For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, nor the 


Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no more than the Power of 


Dancing operates on the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing on the 
Power of Dancing; as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive : * I 
| ye 
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yet this is it which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, That the Will operates on the 
Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding on the Mill. 

§. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the occaſion of 
Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to chuſe; or the actual Choice 
of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual thinking on this or that thing: As the actual 
ſinging of ſuch a Tune, may be the occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and the 
actual dancing of ſuch a Dance the occaſion of ſinging ſuch a Tune. But in all 
theſe it is not one Power that operates on another: But it is the Mind that ope- 
rates, and exerts theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Relations, not Agents: 
And that which has the Power, or not the Power to operate, is that alone which is or is 
not free, and not the Power it ſelf. For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong 
to nothing, but what has or has not a Power to act. 

F. 20. The attributing to Faculties that which belong'd not to them, has 
given occaſion to this way of talking: But the introducing into Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, 
I ſuppoſe, as little advanc'd our Knowledg in that part of our ſelves, as the 
great uſe and mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in the Operations of 
the Body, has help'd us in the Knowledg of Phyſick. Not that 1 deny there 
are Faculties, both in the Body and Mind: They both of them have their Power; 
of Operating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For nothing 
can operate, that is not able to operate; and that is not able to operate, that 
has no Power to operate, Nor do I deny, that thoſe words, and the like, are to 
have their place in the common Uſe of Languages, that have made them current. 
It looks like too much Affectat ion wholly to lay them by: And Philoſophy it 
ſelf, tho it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when it appears in publick, muſt have 
ſo much Complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language 
of the Country, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. But the 
fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of and repreſented as ſo many 
diſtinct Agents. For it being ask'd, what it was that digeſted the Meat in our 
Stomachs ? it was a ready and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the 
digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the Body? the 
expulſive Faculty. What moved? the motive Faculty. And ſo in the Mind, the 
intellectual Faculty, or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective Faculty, 
or the Will, willed or commanded. Which is in ſhort to ſay, That the Ability 
to digeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, moved; and the Ability to un- 


derſtand, underſtood. For Faculty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but diffe- 
rent names of the ſame things: which ways of ſpeaking, when put into more 


intelligible words, will I think amount to thus much; That Digeſtion is per- 
form'd by ſomething that is able to digeſt, Motion by ſomething able to move, 
and Underſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would 
be very ſtrange if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be, for a Man 
to be free without being able to be free. 

$. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about Liberty, I think the Queſtion is 
not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be free. Thus, 1 think, 

1. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice of his Mind, pre- 
ferring the Exiſtence of any Action to the Non-exiſtence of that Action, and 
vice verſa make it to exiſt or not exiſt; ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a 
Thought directing the Motion of my Finger, make it move when it was at reſt, 
or vice verſa; *tis evident, that in reſpect of that I am free: and if I can, by 
a like Thought of my Mind, preferring one to the other, produce either Words 
or Silence, I am at liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 
reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the Determination of his own Thought preferring 
either, ſo far is a Man free. For how can we think any one freer, than to have 
the power to do what he will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring any 
Action to its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or Reſt, ſo 
far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of Action to its abſence, is 
the willing of it; and we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being freer, than 
to be able to do what he wil. So that in reſpe&t of Actions within the reach 
of ng Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as *tis poſſible for Freedom to 
make him. | | 
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22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from himſelf, as t reſpe# of 
far as he can, all Thoughts of Guilt, tho it be by putting himſelf into a worſe wie, 4 Man 
ſtate than that of fatal Neceſſity, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs “ nur free. 
it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the turn: And it paſſes for a good 
Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as he is to act 
what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there yet therefore is rais'd this 
farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be free to mill? which I think is what is meant, 
when it is diſputed whether the Vi be free. And as to that I imagine, 

6. 23. 2. That Willing, or FVolition, being an Action, and Freedom conſiſting 
ja a Power of acting or not ading, a Man in reſpect of willing, or the Act of Ho- 
lition, when any Action in his power is once propos'd to his Thoughts, as preſently to 
be done, cannot be free. The reaſon whereof ts very manifeſt : For it being un- 
avoidable that the Action depending on his i ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt and 
its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, following perfectly the Determination and Pre- 
ference of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of 
that Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he w the one, or the other, i. e. pre- 
fer the one to the other: ſince one of them muſt neceſſarily follow; and that 
which does follow, follows by the Choice and Determination of his Mind, 
that is, by his willing it: for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in 
reſpect of the Act o Willing, a Man in ſuch a caſe is not free: Liberty conſiſting 
ina Power to act, or not to act; which, in regard of Volition, a Man, upon 
ſuch a propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer the doing or 
forbearance of an Action in a Man's power, which is once ſo propos'd to his 
Thoughts; a Man mult neceſſarily will the one or the other of them, upon 
which Preference or Volition, the Action or its Forbearance certainly follows, 
and is truly voluntary, But the Act of Volition, or preferring one of the 
two, being that which he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpe& of that Act of Willing 
is under a neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom can 
conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 
F. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent Action, a Mun 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becauſe he cannot forbear willing: Liberty con- 
ſiſting in a Power to act or to forbear — and in that only. For a Man that 
ſits ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he will it. But if a 
Man ſitting ſtill has not a Power to remove himſelf, he is not at liberty; ſo 
likewiſe a Man falling down a Precipice, tho in motion, is not at liberty, be- 
cauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. This being ſo, 'tis plain that a 
Man that is walking, to whom it is propos'd to give off walking, is not at li- 
berty whether he will determine himſelf to walk, or give off walking, or no: 
He muſt neceſſarily prefer one, or t'other of them, walking or not walking; 
and ſo it is in regard of all other Actions in our power ſo propos'd, which are 
the far greater number. For conſidering the vaſt number of voluntary Actions 
that ſucceed one another every moment that we are awake in the courſe of our 
Lives, there are but few of them that are thought on or propog'd to the i, 
till the time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Actions, as I have ſhewn, the 
Mind in reſpe& of willing has not a power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts 
Liberty. The Mind in that caſe has not a power to forbear willing; it cannot 
avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Conſideration be as ſhort, 
+ the Thought as quick as it will; it either leaves the Man in the ſtate he was be- 
fore thinking, or changes it; continues the Action, or puts an end to it. 
* Whereby it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one, in preference to or with 
| neglect of the other, and thereby either the continuation or change becomes 


| Uunavoidably voluntary. : 
9.25. Since then it is Plain, that in moſt caſes a Man is not at liberty, whe- The Wir de. 
ther he will wil or no; the next thing demanded, is, Whether 4 Man be at liberty termin d ty 


to to will which of the two he pleaſes, Motion or Reſt. This Queſtion carries the Ab- 2 
ſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- 
> rincd that Liberty concerns not the Will. For to ask, whether a Man be at 
lÜkerty to will either Motion or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes; is 
to ask, whether a Man can will what he wil, or be pleas d with what he is pleas'd 
with. A Queſtion which, I think, needs no Anſwer; and they who can make 
| a 
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a Queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts of another, 
and another to determine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 

F. 26. To avoid theſe and the like Abſurdities, nothing can be of greater uſe, 
than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determin'd Ideas of the things under conſidera. 
tion. If the Ideas of Liberty and Volition were well fix'd in our Underſtand. 
ings, and carry'd along with us in our Minds, as they ought, thro all the Quef. 
tions that are rais'd about them; 1 ſuppoſe a great part of the Difficulties that 
perplex Mens Thoughts, and entangle their Underſtandings, would be much 
eaſter reſolv'd; and we ſhould perceive where the confus'd Signification of 
Terms, or where the nature of the thing caus'd the Obſcurity. 

$. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remember'd, That Freedom conſiſts in the 
Dependence of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon our Volition of it; 
ana not in the Dependence of any Action, or its contrary, on our preference. A Man 
ſtanding on a Cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, 
not becauſe he has a power to do the contrary AQtion, which is to leap twent 
Yards upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is therefore free, becauſe he has 
a power to leap or not to leap. But if a greater Force than his either holds 
him faſt, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that caſe: becauſe the 
doing or forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in his power. He 
that 1s a cloſe Priſoner in a Room twenty foot ſquare, being at the North-fide 
of his Chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty foot Southward, becauſe he can 
walk or not walk it; but is not, at the ſame time, at liberty to do the con- 
trary, i. e. to walk twenty foot Northward. 

In this then conſiſts Freedom, iz. in our being able to act or not to act, ac- 
cording as we ſhall chuſe or will. oF 8 

5. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Volition or Willing is an Act of the 
Mind directing its Thought to the production of any Action, and thereby ex- 
erting its power to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would crave 
leave here, under the word Action, to comprehend the forbearance too of any 
Action propos'd; ſitting ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 
are propos'd, tho mere Forbearances, requiring as much the Determination of 
the Vill, and being often as weighty in their Conſequences as the contrary 
Actions, may, on that conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: Bur this 
I fay, that I may not be miſtaken, if for brevity ſake J ſpeak thus. 

9. 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a Power in the Mind to direct 
the operative Faculties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they depend on 
ſuch Direction: To the Queſtion, What is it. determines the Will? the true 
and proper Anſwer is, The Mind. For that which determines the general 
Power of directing to this or that particular Direction, is nothing but the 
Agent it ſelf exerciſing the Power it has that particular way, If this Anſwer 
ſatisfies not, 'tis plain the meaning of the Queſtion, What determines the Will? 
is this, What moves the Mind, 1n every particular Inſtance, to determine its 
general Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reſt? And 
to this I anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the ſame State or Action, is only 
the preſent Satisfaction in it; the Motive to change, is always ſome Uneaſineſs : 
nothing ſetting us upon the change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome 
Uneaſineſs, This is the great Motive that works on the Mind to put it upon 
Action, which for ſhortneſs ſake we will call determining of the Will; which ! 
ſhall more at large explain. 

8. 30. But in the way to it, it will be neceſſary to premiſe, that tho I have 
above endeavour'd to expreſs the Act of Volition by Chuſing, Preferring, and the 
like terms, that ſignify Deſire as well as Volition, for want of other words to 
mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name is Willing or Volition; yet it 
being a very ſimple Act, whoſoever deſires to underſtand what it is, will better 
find it by reflecting on his own Mind, and obſerving what it does when it 
wills, than by any variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever, This Caution of 
being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions that do not enough keep up the 
difference between the Nil and ſeveral Acts of the Mind that are quite diſtinct 
from it, 1 think the more neceſſary ; becauſe I find the Will often confounded 
with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Deſire, and one put for the other; and 
that by Men who would not willingly be thought not to have had very diſtin 
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' Notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, 1 
imagine, has been no ſmall occaſion of Obſcurity and Miſtake in this matter ; 
and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he that ſhall turn his 
Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes in his Mind when he w. /, ſhall ſee that 
the Will or Power of Volition is converſant about nothing, but that particular 
Determination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the Mind endeavours 
to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop to any Action which it takes to be in its 
power. This well conſider'd, plainly ſhews that the Will is perfectly diſtin- 
gaiſh'd from Deſire, which in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary 
Tendency from that which our Will ſets us upon. A Man whom I cannot deny, 
may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame time I am 
ſpeaking, 1 may wiſh may not prevail on him. In this caſe, *tis plain the H- 
and Deſire run counter. I will the Action, that tends one way, whilſt my Deſire 
tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man who by a violent Fit of 
the Gout in his Limbs finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in 
his Stomach remov'd, deſires to be caſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands 
(for wherever there is Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) tho yet, whilſt he 
apprehends that the removal of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to 
a more vital part, his Vill is never determin'd to any one Action that may 
ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, that Deſiring and Willing are 
two diſtin Acts of the Mind; and conſequently that the , which is but 
the Power of Volition, is much more diſtin from Deſire. 

F. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, What is it that determines the Will in Uneaſineſs des 
regard to our Actions? And that, upon ſecond thoughts, I am apt to imagine fermines the 
is not, as is generally ſuppos'd, the greater Good in view; but ſome (and for Will. 
the moſt part the moſt preſſing) UVneaſineſs a Man is at preſent under. This is 
that which ſucceſſively determines the Mill, and ſets us upon thoſe Actions we 
perform. This Uneaſineſs we may call, as it is, Deſire ; which is an Uncaſineſs 
of the Mind for want of ſome abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what 
ſort ſoever, and Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneaſmeſs : And with this is always 
join'd Deſire, equal to the Pain or Vneaſineſs felt, and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from 
it. For Deſire being nothing but an Uneaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, 
in reference to any Pain felt, Eaſe is that abſent Good ; and till that Eaſe be 
attain'd, we may call it Deſire, no body feeling Pain that he wiſhes not to be 
ceaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable from it. Beſides 

this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another of abſent poſitive Good; and 
here alſo the Deſire and Uneaſineſs is equal. As much as we deſire any abſent 
Good, ſo much are we in pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, ac- 
cording to the Greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe Pain equal 

to that Greatneſs; as all Pain cauſes Deſire equal to it ſelf : becauſe the Abſence 

of Good is not always a Pain, as the Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent 
Good may be look'd on, and conſider'd without Deſire, But ſo much as there 
is any where of Deſire, ſo much there is of UVneaſineſs. : 

F. 32. That Deſire is a State of Uneaſineſs, every one who reflects on himſelf Pefre is Un- 
will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in Deſire what the Wiſe Man es. 
ſays of Hope, (which is not much different from it) that it being defer'd makes 
the Heart ſick ? and that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the Deſire 3 
which ſometimes raiſes the Uneaſmeſs to that pitch, that it makes People cry 
out, Give me Children, give me the thing deſir'd, or I die? Life it ſelf, and all 

its Enjoyments, is a Burden cannot be born under the laſting and unremov'd 
* Preſſure of ſuch an Uneaſieſs. | | 
9. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, *tis true, work upon the Mind: The Uneaſineſs 
but that which immediately determines the Vi, from time to time, to every of Deſire de. 
voluntary Action, is the Uneaſineſs of Deſire, fix*d on ſome abſent Good; either 8 the 
negative, as Indolence to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment of Pleaſure. * 
That it is this Vneaſineſs that determines the Will to the ſucceſlive voluntary 
Actions, whereof the greateſt part of our Lives is made up, and by which we 
Aare conducted thro different Courſes to different Ends; 1 ſhall endeavour to 
© ſhew, both from Experience and the Reaſon of the thing. 
$. 34. When a Man is perfectly content with the State he is in, which is This the Spring 
when he 1 8 without any r Induſtry, what Action, what f 4#ion. 
ol. I, ws ; | | Will 
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Wil is there left, but to continue in it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will 


The greatest 
poſitive Good 
determines not 
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Uneaſineſs. 


ſatisfy him. And thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Vill, has put into 
Man the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and other natural Deſires, that re- 
turn at their Seaſons, to move and determine their Mills, for the Preſervation 
of themſelves, and the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may 
conclude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to which we 
are carry'd by theſe ſeveral Vneaſineſſes, had been ſufficient to determine the 
Will, and ſet us on work, we ſhould have had none of theſe natural Pains, and 
perhaps in this World little or no Pain at all, Ir is better to marry than to burn, 
ſays St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives Men into the 
Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little burning felt puſhes us more power. 
fully, than greater Pleaſures in proſpe& draw or allure. 

6. 35- It ſeems ſo eſtabliſh'd and ſettled a Maxim by the general Conſent of 
all Mankind, That Good, the greater Good, determines the Will, that I do 
not at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſn'd my Thoughts on this Subject, I 
took it for granted; and I imagine that by a great many I ſhall be thought 
more excuſable, for having then done ſo, than that now I have ventur'd to re- 
cede from ſo receiv'd an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Inquiry, I am forc'd 
to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, tho apprehended and acknowledg'd to 
be ſo, does not determine the Vi, until our Deſire, rais'd proportionably to 
it, makes us uneaſy in the want of it, Convince a Man ever ſo much, that 
Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty ; make him ſeeand own, that the hand- 
ſom Conveniencies of Life are better than naſty Penury; yet as long as he is 
content with the latter, and finds no Uneaſmeſ? in it, he moves not; his Wil 
never is determin'd to any Action that ſhall bring him out of it. Let a Man be 
ever ſo well perſuaded of the Advantages of Vertue, that it is as neceſſary to a 


Man who has any great Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food 
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to Life; yet till he hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs, till he feels an Uneaſi- 
neſs in the want of it, his Wilt will not be deter min'd to any Action in purſuit 
of this confeſs'd greater Good; but any other Vneaſineſſes he feels in himſelf, 
ſhall take place, and carry his Vi to other Actions. On the other ſide, let a 
Drunkard ſee that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, 
and the want of all things, even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the 
Courſe he follows; yet the Returns of Uneaſineſs to miſs his Companions, the 
habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual time, drives him to the Tavern, 
tho he has in his view the Loſs of Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys 
of another Life : the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Good, but ſuch as he 
confeſles is far greater than the tickling of his Palat with a Glaſs of Wine, 
or the idle Chat of a ſoaking Club. Tis not for want of viewing the greater 
Good; for he ſees and acknowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking 
Hours, will take Reſolutions to purſue the greater Good ; but when the Unea- 
ſineſs to miſs his accuſtom'd Delight returns, the greater acknowledg'd Good 
loſes its hold, and the preſent UVneaſineſs determines the Vill to the accuſtom'd 
Action; which thereby gets ſtronger footing to prevail againſt the next occa- 
ſion, tho he at the ſame time makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do 
ſo no more; this is the laſt time he will act againſt the Attainment of thoſe 
greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time in the State of that unhap- 
py Complainer, Video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor : Which Sentence, al- 
low*d for true, and made good by conſtant Experience, may this, and poſlibly 
no other way, be eaſily made intelligible. 
§. 36. If weenquire into the Reaſon of what Experience makes ſo evident 
in Fact, and examine why tis Vneaſineſs alone operates on the Will, and deter- 
mines it in its Choice; we ſhall find that we being capable but of one Deter- 
mination of the Vill to one Action at once, the preſent Uneaſineſs that we are 
under does naturally determine the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we 
all aim at in all our Actions; foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any Vneaſineſi, 
we cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in the way to it. Pain and Vneaſi- 
neſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be inconſiſtent with Happiness, 
ſpoiling the Reliſh even of thoſe good things which we have; a little Pais 
ſerving to marr all the Pleaſure we rejoic'd in, And therefore that which - 
1 ee 
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Courſe determines the Choice of our V to the next Action, will always be the 
removing of Pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary Step 
towards Happineſs. | | 
g. 37- Another Reaſon why *tis Uneaſineſs alone determines the Will, may Becauſe Vnea- 
be this; becauſe that alone is preſent, and 'tis againſt the nature of things, that % alone 1 
what is abſent ſhould operate where it is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent )en. 
Good may by Contemplation be brought home to the Mind, and made preſent. 
The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view'd as preſent there; but 
nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, able to counter-ballance the Re- 
moval of any Uneaſineſs which we are under, till it raiſes our Deſire; and the 
Uneaſineſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Vill. Till then the 
Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only like other Ideas, the Object 
of bare unactive Speculation, but operates not on the Vi, nor ſets us on work; 
Bo the Reaſon whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that 
i have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the unſpeakable Joys 
| of Heaven, which they acknowledg both poſſible and probable too, who yet 
| would be content to take up with their Happineſs here? And ſo the prevailing 
Duca ſineſſes of their Deſires, let looſe after the Enjoymears of this Life, take their 
| Turns in the determining their W;/s; and all that while they take not one ſtep, 
> are not one jot mov'd towards the good things of another Life, conſider'd as 
1 ever ſo great. 
t g. 38, Were the Will determin'd by the Views of Good, as it appears in Con- Becauſe alt who 


templation greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the State of all ab- o arte 


$ feat Good, and that which in the receiv'd Opinion the Will is ſuppos'd to move %%, pu, 
1K to, and to be mov'd by, I do not ſce how it could ever get looſe from the infi- em rot. 

e nite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos'd and conſider'd as poſſible. For all 

a abſeut Good, by which alone, barely propos'd, and coming in view, the Wl 

d is thought to be determin'd, and ſo to ſet us on Action, being only poſſible, 

# but not infallibly certain; 'tis unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poſſible 

it Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly determine the Wl in all the ſucceſſive Ac- 

f, tions it directs: and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteddily in our Courſe 

a towards Heaven, without ever ſtanding till, or directing our Actions to any o- 


ther end. The eternal Condition of a future State infinitely outweighing the 
Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly Pleaſure which we 
can propoſe to our ſelves, tho we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to 
be attain'd: For nothing future is yet in poſſeſſion, and ſo the expectation 
cven of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater Good in view de- 
termines the Vill, ſo great a Good once propos'd could not but ſeize the Vill, 
aud hold it faſt to the Purſuit of this infinitely greateſt Good, without ever 
letting it go again: For the Will having a Power over, and directing the 
Thoughts as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Contempla- 
tion of the Mind fix*d to that Good. 
This would be the State of the Mind, and regular Tendency of the Vill in BA ary great 
all its Determinations, were it determin'd by that which is conſider'd, and in 2 804 
View the greater Good; but that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience: The in- wenden 
finitely greateſt confeſs'd Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the ſucceſſive 
UVneaſineſs of our Deſires purſuing Trifles. But tho the greateſt allow'd, even 
everlaſting unſpeakable Good, which has ſometimes mov'd and affected the 
Mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the Will, yet we ſee any very great and prevail- 
bly ing reaſmeſs, having once laid hold on the Will, lets it not go; by which we 


may be convinc'd, what it is that determines the Will. Thus any vehement 
ent WF Pain of the Body, the ungovernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the 
ter- patient Deſire of Revenge, keeps the Will fteddy and intent; and the ill 
ter- ©} Thus determin'd, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the Object, but all the 
are Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the Body are uninterruptedly imploy'd 
we that way, by the Determinations of the Mill, influenc'd by that topping Unea- 
eſs, © 5 as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the Will or Power 
eaſi of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all other, is determin'd in us 
els, by UVneaſmeſs. And whether this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in 
Pail himſelf. | 
1 0 | 
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$. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanc'd in the . of Deſire, as that 
which determines the Vill; becauſe that is the chief, and moſt ſenſible, and the 
Vill ſeldom orders any Action, nor is there any voluntary Action perform'd, 
without ſome Deſire accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the ill 
and Deſire are ſo often confounded, But yet we are not to look upon the Un- 
eaſineſs which makes up, or at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſſions, as 
wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have 
each their Vneaſineſs too, and thereby influence the Vill. Theſe Paſſions are 
ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice ſimple and alone, and wholly unmix'd 
with others; tho uſually in Diſcourſe and Contemplation, that carries the 
Name which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt 1n the 2 State of the 
Mind: Nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be found without De. 
fire join'd with it. Iam ſure, wherever there is VUneabneſs, there is Deſire : 
For we conſtantly deſire Happineſs 5 and whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, fo 
much *tis certain we want of Happineſs, even in our own Opinion, let our 


State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the preſent Moment 


not being our Eternity, whatever our Enjoyment be, we look beyond the pre- 
ſent, and Deſire goes with our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Wil! with 
it. So that even in Joy it ſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon the 
Enjoyment depends, is the Deſire to continue it, and Fear to loſe it: And 
whenever a greater Uneaſineſs than that takes place in the Mind, the Mill pre- 
— — is by that determin'd to ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight neg- 
lected, 


$. 40. But we being in this World beſet with ſundry UVneaſineſſes, diſtrated 


2 with different Deſires, the next Inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
na Le 


termines the 
Will. 
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the Precedency in determining the Mill to the next Action? and to that the 
Anſwer is, That ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg'd 
capable of being then remoy'd. For the Mill being the Power of directing our 
operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome End, cannot at any time be 


mov'd towards what is judg'd at that time unattainable: That would be to 


All deſire 
Happineſs. 


Happineſs 
what. 


ſuppoſe an intelligent Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its La- 
bour, for ſo it is to act for what is judg'd not attainable; and therefore very 
great Vneaſineſſes move not the Will, when they are judg'd not capable of a 
Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a-part, 
the moſt important and urgent Uneaſineſs we at that time feel, is that which 
ordinarily determines the Will ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions 
which makes up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Uneaſineſs is the Spur to Ac- 
tion, that is conſtantly felt, and Hor the moſt part determines the Mill in its 
choice of the next Action. For this we muſt carry along with us, that the 
proper and only Object of the Mill is ſome Action of ours, and nothing elſe : 
For we producing nothing by our willing it, but ſome Action in our Power, 
tis there the Mill terminates, and reaches no farther. 

S. 41. If it be farther ask d, what 'tis moves Defire? 1 anſwer, Happineſs, 
and that alone. Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Extremes, the 
utmoſt Boynds whereof we know not; *tis what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not 
heard, nor bath it enter d into the Heart of Man to conceive. But of ſome De- 


grees of both we have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of 


Delight and Joy on the one fide, and Torment and Sorrow on the other; 
which, for ſhortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend under the names of Pleaſure and 
Pain, there being Pleaſure and Pain of the Mind as well as the Body : With him 


is Fulneſs of Foy, and Pleaſure for evermore. Or, to ſpeak truly, they are all of 


the Mind; tho ſome have their riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the 
Body from certain Modifications of Motion. 


$. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the utmoſt Pleaſyre we are capa- 
ble of, and Afiſery the utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt DegrecYof what can be 
calld Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much preſent Pleaſure, 


as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe ſure and Pain 


are produc'd in us by the Operation of certain Objects, either om our Minds or 
our Bodies, and in different Degrees: therefore what has an aptneſs to pro” 
duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call Good; and what is apt to produce Pain in u- 
we call Evil, for no other reaſon, but for its aptneſs to produce Pleaſure . 
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Pain in us, wherein confiſts our Happineſ and Miſery. Farther, tho what is 
apt to produce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in it ſelf Good; and what is apt to 
produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil: yet it often happens, that we do not 
call it fo, when it comes in competition with a greater of its ſort ; becauſe 
when they come in competition, the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have 
juſtly a Preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and 
Evil, we ſhall find it hes much in comparifon : For the cauſe of every leſs De- 
gree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of Pleaſure, has the nature of 
Good, and vice verſa. Es | 
$. 43. Tho this be that which is call'd Good and Evil; and all Good be the Whit Grd # 
roper Object of . in general; yet all Good, even ſeen, and confeſs'd to 4/4, what 
* ſo, does not neceſſarily move every particular Man's Deſire, but only that“ | 
part, or ſo much of it as is conſider d and taken to make a neceſſary part of 
his Happineſs. All other Good, however great in reality or appearance, ex- 
cites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it to make a part of that Happi- 
neſs, wherewith he, in his preſent ddr nonh can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, 
under this view, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any part 
of it: other things, acknowledg'd to be Good, he can look upon without De- 
fire, pals by, and be content without, There is no body, I think, ſo ſenſleſs 
as to deny, that there is Pleaſure in Knowledg: And for the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
they have tco many Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether Men are taken 
with them or no. Now let one Man place his ſatisfaction in ſenſual Pleaſures, 
another in the delight of Knowledg: Tho each of them cannot but confeſs, 
there is great Pleaſure in what the other purſues; yet neither of them making 
the other's Delight a part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not mov'd, but 
each is ſatisfy*'d without what the other enjoys, and ſo his Will is not deter- 
min'd to the purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and 
Thirſt makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe Will was never determin'd to any purſuit 
of good Chear, poinant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant Taſte he has 
found in them, is, by the Dneaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, preſently deter- 
min'd to Eating and Drinking, tho poſſibly with great indifferency, what 
' wholeſome Food comes in his way, And on the other fide, the Epicure buckles 
to Study, when Shame, or the deſire to recommend himſelf to his Miſtreſs, 
ſhall make him wneaſy in the want of any ſort of Knowledg. Thus how much 
ſoever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in purſuit of Happineſs, yet they may 
have a clear view of Good, great and confeſs'd Good, without being concern'd 
for it, or mov'd by it, if they think they can make up their Happineſs without 
it. Tho as to Pain, that they are always concern'd for; they can feel no Un- 
: eaſmeſs without being mov'd. And therefore being uneaſy in the want of what- 
ever is judg'd neceſſary to their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to 
make a part of their portion of Happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 
§. 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, That the Why the rea. 
| greater viſible Good does not always raiſe Mens Deſires, in proportion to the oy 3 
© i ; Greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledg'd to have: tho eyery little Trouble SRI 
moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evi- 
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5 dent from the Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery it ſelf. All preſent Pain, 
" © whateyer it be, makes a part of our preſent Aiſery: But all abſent Good does 
nmniot at any time make a neceſſary part of our — Happineſs, nor the abſence 

d of it make a part of our Miſery. If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and in- 
> Hnitely miſerable; there being infinite degrees of Happineſs, which are not in 
NL cor portion. All Vneaſmeſs therefore being remoy'd, a moderate portion of 
| Good ſerves at preſent to content Men; and ſome few degrees of Pleaſure in 
| 2 ſucceſſion of ordinary Injoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be 

I KF 2Þ ACatify'd. If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent and 
je vifibly trifling Actions, to which our Wilks are ſo often determin'd, and where- 
© in we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; which remiſſneſs could by no 
wm: means conſiſt with a conſtant determination of Vi or Deſire to the greateſt 
” Apbarent Good. That this is ſo, I think few People need go far from home 
A do be convincd. And indeed in this Life there are not magy whoſe Happineſs 
4 reaches ſo far as to afford them a conſtant train of moderate mean Pleaſures, 
in without any mixture of Uneaſmeſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here 


. for 
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for ever: tho they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a State of e. 
ternal durable Joys after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all the Good that is to be found 
here. Nay, they cannot but ſee, that it is more poſſible than the Attainment 
and Continuation of that Pittance of Honour, Riches or Pleaſure, which they 
purſue, and for which they negle& that eternal State: But yet in full view of 
this Difference, ſatisfy'd of the Poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting 
Happineſs in a future State, and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be 
had here, whilſt they bound their Happineſs within ſome little Enjoyment, or 
Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from making any neceſſary 
part of it; their Deſires are not mov'd by this greater apparent Good, nor their 
Wills determin'd to any Action, or endeavour for its Attainment. 
Why not being F. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives, fill a great part of them with 
_— = FR the Uneaſineſs of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with Labour, and Sleepi- 
Will, neſs in their conſtant Returns, &c. To which, if beſides accidental Harms, we 
add the fantaſtical Vneaſineſs (as Itch after Honour, Power, or Riches, &c,) 
which acquir'd Habits by Faſhion, Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, 
and a thouſand other irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us; 
we ſhall find, that a very little part of our Life is ſo vacant from theſe Vneaſ- 
neſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of remoter abſent Good. We are 
ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the Sollicitation of our natural or adopted 
Deſires, but a conſtant Succeſſion of Uneaſineſſes out of that Stock, which natu- 
ral Wants or acquir'd Habits have heap'd up, take the Vill in their turns: and 
no ſooner is one Action diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a Determination of the Wl 
we are ſet upon, but another Uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. For the 
removing of the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſs'd with, being the get- 
ting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing to be done in order to 
Happineſs, abſent Good, tho thought on, confeſs'd, and appearing to be good, 
not making any part of this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is joſtled out to 
make way for the Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel; till due and repeated 
Contemplation has brought it nearer to our Mind, given ſome reliſh of it, and 
rais'd in us ſome Deſire : which then beginning to make a part of our preſent 
Uneaſmeſs, ſtands upon fair terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfy'd; and ſo, accord- 
ing to its Greatneſs and Preſſure, comes in its turn to determine the Vill. 
Due Conſidera- F. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and examining any Good propos'd, 
tion raiſes De- jt is in our Power to raiſe our Deſires in a due proportion to the value of that 
— Good, whereby in its turn and place it may come to work upon the Vi, and 
be purſu'd, For Good, tho appearing, and allow'd ever ſo great, yet till it 
has rais'd Deſires in our Minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its want, it 
reaches not our Mills; we are not within the Sphere of its Activity; our Will 
being under the Determination only of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which are preſent to 
us, which (whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready at hand to 
give the Vill its next Determination: the ballancing, when there is any in the 
Mind, being only which Deſire ſhall be next fatisfy'd, which Uneaſineſs firſt re- 
mov'd. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any Uneaſineſs, any Deſite 
remains in our Mind, there is no room for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the 
Will, or at all to determine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our 
Endeavours after Happineſs being to get wholly out of the Confines of Miſery, 
and to feel no part of it, the il can be at leiſure for nothing elſe, till every 
Uneaſineſs we feel be perfectly remov'd: which, in the multitude of Wants and 
Deſires we are beſet with in this imperfect State, we are not like to be ever 
freed from in this World. | 
The Power to 6. 47. There being in us a great many Uneaſineſſes always ſolliciting, and rea- 
ſupend the Pro- dy to determine the Vill, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the greateſt and 
5 22 moſt preſſing ſhould determine the Wil to the next Action; and ſo it does for 
— Conſs- the moſt part, but not always. For the Mind having in moſt caſes, as is ev 
deration. dent in Experience, a Power to ſuſpend the Execution and Satisfaction of any 
of its Deſires, and ſo all, one after another; is at liberty to conſider the Ob- 
jets of them, examine them on all ſides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſing of it right, comes all 
that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults which we run into in the Col: 
duct of our Lives, and our Endeayours after Happineſs z whilſt we preps 
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the Determination of our Mills, and engage too ſoon before due Examination. 
To prevent this, we have a Power to ſuſpend the Proſecution of this or that 
Defire, as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the 
Source of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think impro- 
perly) call'd Free-Will. For during this Suſpenſion of any Deſire, before the 
ii be determin'd to Action, and the Action (which follows that Determina- 
tion) done, we have opportunity to examine, view, and judg of the Good or 
Evil of what we are going todo; and when, upon due Examination, we have 
judg'd we have done our Duty, all that we can or ought to do in purſuit of our 
Happineſs 3 and tis not a Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to deſire, will, 
and a& according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 
F. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or Diminution of Freedom, that To be deter- 
it is the very Improvement and Benefit of it; 'tis not an Abridgment, 'tis the * 5» ow 


End and Uſe of our Liberty; and the farther we are remov'd from ſuch a De- 5 


termination, the nearer we are to Miſery and Slavery. A perfect Indifferency ;, Literry. 


in the Mind, not determinable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil that 
is thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an Advantage and 
Excellency of any intellectual Nature, that it would be as great an Imperfection, 
as the want of Indifferency to act or not to act till determin'd by the Vi, would 
be an Imperfection on the other fide. A Man is at liberty to lift up his Hand 
to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent in either; and it 
would be an Imperfection in him, if he wanted that Power, if he were depriv'd 
of that Indifferency. But it would be as great an Imperfection if he had the 
ſame Indifferency, whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its re- 
maining in reſt, when it would ſave his Head or Eyes from a Blow he ſees 
coming: *Tz as much a Perfection, that Deſire, or the Power of preferring, ſhould 
be determin'd by Good, as that the Power of acting ſhould be determin'd by the 
Will; and the certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the Perfection. 
Nay, were we determin'd by any thing but the laſt Reſult of our own Minds, 
judging of the Good or Evil of any Action, we were not free. The very End 
of our Freedom being, that we may attain the Good we chuſe. And there- 


fore every Man is put under a neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an intelligent 


Being, to be determin'd in willing by his own Thought and Judgment what is 
beſt tor him to do: elſe he would be under the Determination of ſome other 
than himſelf, which is want of Liberty. And to deny that a Man's Will, in e- 
very Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, that a Man wills and 
acts for an End that he would not have, at the time that he wil and acts for it. 
For if he prefers it in his preſent Thoughts before any other, *tis plain he then 
thinks better of it, and would have it before any other; unleſs he can have, 
and not have it; will and not wil it at the ſame time; a Contradiction too ma- 
nifeſt to be admitted! 
$. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings above us, who enjoy perfect Hap- 7% freeft 4- 
pineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judg that They are more ſteddily determin'd in ger nee 
their Choice of Good than we; and yet we have no reaſon to think they are leſs 
happy, or leſs free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, 
| think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot chuſe what is not good; the 
Freedom of the Almighty hinders not his being determin'd by what is beſt. 

d. 50. But to give a right view of this miſtaken part of Liberty, let me ask, 4 conſtant De- 
Would any one be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determin'd by wiſe Conſide- OT” 
rations than a wiſe Man? ls it worth the Name of Freedom, to be at liberty to Hine 5 
play the fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon a Man's ſelf? If to break looſe Abridement of 
from the Conduct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and Liberty. 
Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be Liberty, true 
Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free- men: But yet, 1 think, no body 
would chuſe to be mad for the ſake of ſuch Liberry, but he that is mad already. 

The conſtant Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conſtraint it puts upon us to act for 
it, no body, 1 think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridg- 
ment of Liberty to be complain'd of. God Almighty himſelf is under the ne- 
Ceſſity of being happy; and the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer is 
its approach to infinite Perfection and Happineſs, That in this ſtate of Igno- 
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rance we ſhort-ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true Felicity, we are en- 
dow'd with a power to ſuſpend any particular Deſire, and keep it from deter. 
mining the Vill, and engaging us in Action. This is ſtanding ſtill, where we 
are not ſufficiently aſſur'd of the way: Examination, is conſulting a Guide. The 
Determination of the Mill upon enquiry, is following the Direction of that Guide: 
And he that has a power to act or not to act, according as ſuch Determination 
directs, is a free Agent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty conſiſts, He that has his Chains knock'd off, and the Priſon-doors ſet 
open to him, is perfectly at liberty, becauſe he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt 
likes; tho his Preference be determin'd to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, 
or Illneſs of the Weather, or Want of other Lodging. He ceaſes not to be 
free, tho the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there abſolutely determines 
his Preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon. | 


The Neceſſity of F. 51. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of intellectual Nature lies in a 


purjuing true careful and conſtant Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs, ſo the Care of our 
Happineſs, the 


Foundation of 


Liberty. 


The Reaſon 
of it. 


ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foun- 
dation of our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an unalterable Purſuit of 
Happineſs in general, which is our greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our De- 
ſires always follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of 
our Will to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with our 
Deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing preferable Good, till we 
have duly examin'd, whether it has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our 
real Happineſs : And therefore till we are as much inform'd upon this Enquiry, 
as the Weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe demands; we are, by 
the neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true Happineſs as our greateſt Good, 
oblig'd to ſuſpend the Satisfaction of our Deſire in particular Caſes. | 

$. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the Liberty of intellectual Beings, in 
their conſtant Endeavours after and a ſteddy Proſecution of true Felicity, that 
they can ſuſpend this Proſecution in particular Caſes, till they have look'd before 
them, and inform'd themſelves whether that particular thing, which is then 
propos'd or deſir'd, lie in the way to their main End, and make a real Part of 
that which is their greateſt Good: for the Inclination and Tendency of their 
Nature to Happineſs, is an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to 
miſtake or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Deliberation, and 
Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Actions, which are the means to 
obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame 
Neceſſity with the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scrutiny of 


each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Satisfaction of it does not interfere with our 


true Happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great 
Privilege of finite intellectual Beings; and I defire it may be well conſider'd, 
whether the great Inlet and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men have, are capable of, 
or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon depends the Turn of their Actions, 
does not lie in this, that they can ſuſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them from 
determining their Wills to any Action, till they have duly and fairly eæamin d 
the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing requires. 
This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we have done our Duty, 
and all that is in our power, and indeed all that needs. For ſince the Mill ſup- 
poſes Knowledg to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our ll. 
undetermin'd, till we have examir'd the Good and Evil of what we deſire. 
What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſequences link'd one to ano- 
ther, all depending on the laſt Determination of the judgment; which, whe- 
ther it ſhall be upon a haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature 


Examination, is in our power: Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes we are 
able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of any Deſire. 


Government of F. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes 


our Paſſions, 
the right Im- 
provement of 
Liberty. 


our whole Mind, as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous Uneaſineſs, as of 
Love, Anger, or any other violent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not 
the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters enough of our own Minds to 
conſider thorowly and examine fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities 
our Weakneſs, and requires of us no more than we are able to do, and ſees what 
was and what was not in our power, will judg as a kind and merciful * 
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But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance with our Deſires, the Modera- 
tion and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, ſo that our Underſtandings may be free to 
examine, and Reaſon unbiaſs'd give its Judgment, being that whercon a right 
Direction of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends; *tis in this we ſhould em- 
ploy our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we ſhould take pains to ſuit the 
Reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinſick Good or Ill that is in things, and not 
permit an allow'd or ſuppos'd poſſible great and weighty Good to {lip out of 
our Thoughts, without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of it ſelf there, till by a 
due Conſideration of its true Worth, we have form'd Appetites in our Minds 
ſuitable to it, and made our ſelves uneaſy in the want of it, or in the fear of 
loſing it. And how much this is in every one's power, by making Reſolu- 
tions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Nor let 
any one ſay he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from breaking out, 
and carrying him into Action; for what he can do before a Prince, or a Great 
Man, he can do alone, or in the preſence of God, if he will. 

F. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to give account how it comes to How 27en 
paſs, that tho all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their Wills carry them (> contrarily, come to Purſue 
and conſequently ſome of them to what is evil. And to this I ſay, that the va- «ferent Cour 
rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do not argue that they“ 
do not all purſue Good; but that the ſame thing is not good to every Man 
alike. This Variety of Purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his Hap- 
pineſs in the ſame thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it. Were all the Concerns 
of Man terminated in this Life, why one follow'd Study and Knowledg, and 
another Hawking and Hunting; why one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and 
another Sobriety and Riches; would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 
aim at his own Happineſs, but becauſe their Happineſs was placed in different 
things. And therefore *twas a right Anſwer of the Phyſician to his Patient that 
had fore Eyes: If you have more pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine than in the Uſe 
of your Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the pleaſure of Sceing be greater 
to you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught, 

6. 55- The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Palat; and you will as 
fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome 
Mea place their Happineſs in) as you would to ſatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
Cheeſe or Lobſters ; which tho very agreeable and delicious fair to ſome, are to 
others extremely nauſeous and offenſive: And many People wovld with reaſon 
prefer the Griping of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes which are a Feaſt to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 
whether Summum Bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, or Vertue, or 
Contemplation. And they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt 
Reliſh were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts; and have divided them- 
ſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the things 
© themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that particular Palat, wherein 

| there is great Variety; ſo the greateſt Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 
things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 
cauſe any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Men, are very diffe- 
rent things. If therefore Men in this Life only have Hope, if in this Life they 
| can only enjoy, 'tis not ſtrange nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their 
Happineſs by avoiding all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all 
that delight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. 
For if there be no proſpect beyond the Grave, the Inference is certainly right, 
Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for ro-morrow we ſhall die. 
| This, 1 think, may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon, why, tho all Mens Deſires tend 
to Happineſs, yet they are not mov'd by the ſame Object. Men may chuſe 
different things, and yet all chuſe right; ſuppoſing them only like a Company 
of poor Inſects, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their 
Sweetneſs; others Beetles, delighted with other kind of Viands; which having 
enjoy 'd for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 

F. 56. Theſe things duly weigh'd, will give us, as I think, a clear View into 2 Men come 
the ſtate of human Liberty. Liberty, 'tis plain, conſiſts in a power to do, or % . 
not to do; to do, or forbear doing as we wil. This cannot be deny'd, But 


this ſeeming to comprehend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, 
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it is farther enquir'd, whether he be at liberty to will or no. And to this it has 
been anſwer'd, That in moſt caſes a Man is not at liberty to forbear the Act of 
Volition 3 he muſt exert an Act of his Will, whereby the Action propos'd is made 
to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at liberty in 
reſpect of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote Good as an End to be 
pur ſu'd. Here a Man may ſuſpend the Act of his Choice from being deter. 
min'd for or againſt the thing propos'd, till he has examin'd whether it be realy 
of a nature in it ſelf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. For when 
he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a part of his Happineſs, it raiſes 
— Deſire, and that proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines his , 
and ſets him at work in purſuit of his Choice on all occaſions that offer. And 
here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a Man may juſtly incur Puniſhment, 
tho it be certain that in all the particular Actions that he wills, he does, and 


neceſſarily does will that which he then judges to be good, For tho his Will be | 


always determin'd by that which is judg'd good by his Underſtanding, yet it ex. 
cuſes him not: becauſe, by a too haſty Choice of his own making, he has impos'd 


on himſelf wrong Meaſures of Good and Evil; which, however falſe and falls. | 


cious, have the ſame influence on all his future Conduct, as if they were true 
and right. He has vitiated his own Palat, and muſt be anſwerable to himſelf 
for the Sickneſs and Death that follows from it. The eternal Law and Nature 
of things muſt not be alter'd, to comply with his ill-order'd Choice. If the 
Negle& or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really and truly 
make for his Happineſs miſleads him, the Miſcarriages that follow on it, muſt 
be imputed to his own Election. He had a power to ſuſpend his Determina- 
tion: it was given him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Hap- 
pineſs, and look that he were not deceiv'd. And he could never judg, that 
it was better to be deceiv'd than not, in a matter of ſo great and near con- 
cernment. 
What has been ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the reaſon why Men in this 
World prefer different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes, But 
yet ſince Men are always conſtant, and in'earneſt, in matter of Happineſs and 
Miſery, the Queſtion ſtill remains, Hom Men come often to prefer the worſe to the 
better; and to chuſe that, which by their own Confeſſion has made them mi- 
ſerable. 
§. 57. To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, tho all aim at 
being happy, we muſt conſider whence the various Vneaſineſſes, that determine 
the Will in the Preference of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 
From bodily 1. Some of them come from Cauſes not in our power, ſuch as are often the 
Pain, Pains of the Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Injuries, as the Rack, &c. 
which when preſent and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly on the Will 
and turn the Courſes of Mens Lives from Vertue, Piety, and Religion, and what 
before they judg'd to lead to Happineſs; every one not endeavouring, or thro 
diſuſe not being able, by the Contemplation of remote and future Good, to raiſe 
in himſelf Deſires of them ſtrong enough to counter-ballance the Uneaſineſs he 
feels in thoſe bodily Torments, and to keep his Vi ſteddy in the Choice of 
thoſe Actions which lead to future Happineſs. A neighbour Country has been 
of late a tragical Theatre, from which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed 
any, and the World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh examples enough 
to confirm that receiv'd Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia; and therefore 
there is great reaſon for us to pray, Lead us not into Temptation. 
From wrong 2, Other Uneaſmeſſes ariſe from our Deſires of abſent Good ; which Deſires 
Deſires ariſing always bear proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we make, and the 
from wrong Reliſh we have of any abſent Good: in both which we are apt to be varioully 
Judgment: milled, and that by our own fault. 
Our Judgment S. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the wrong Judgments Men make of 
of preſent Good future Good and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For as to preſent Hap- 
or Evil always pineſs and Miſery, when that alone comes in conſideration, and the Conle- 
right. quences are quite remov'd, a Man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows what beſt pleaſes 
him, and that he actually prefers. Things in their preſent Enjoyment are what 
they ſeem ; the apparent and real good are, in this caſe, always the ſame. For 
the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater than it is felt, the = 
| | Brody f en 
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ſent Good or Evil is really ſo much as it appears. And therefore were every 
Action of ours concluded within it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we 
ſhould undoubtedly never err in our Choice of Good; we ſhould always infal- 
libly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of ſtarving with 
Hunger and Cold, ſet together before us, no body would be in doubt which to 
chuſe : Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven, offer'd at once 
to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not ballance, or err in the Determina- 
tion of his Choice. . 
g. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Happineſs and Miſery 
that depend on them, along with them in their preſent Performance, but are 
the precedent Cauſes of Good and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring 
upon us, when they themſelves are paſs'd and ceaſe to be; our Deſires look be- 
yond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent Good, according 
to the Neceſſity which we think there is of it, to the making or increaſe of our 
Happineſs. *Tis our Opinion of ſuch a Neceſſity, that gives it its Attraction: 
without that, we are not mov'd by abſent Good, For in this narrow Scantling 
of Capacity, which we are accuſtom'd to, and ſenſible of here, wherein we 
enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it 
laſts, ſafficient to make us think our ſelves happy ; *tis not all remote, and even 
apparent Good, that affects us. Becauſe the Indolency and Enjoyment we have, 
ſufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the Change; ſince 
we judg that we are happy already, being content, and that is enough, For 
who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as any new Uneaſineſs comes in, this 
* is diſturb'd, and we are ſet a-freſh on work in the purſuit of Hap- 
INELS, | 
r F. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude that they can be happy without it, From « wrong 
is one great Occaſion that Men often are not rais'd to the Deſire of the greateſt Judgment of 
abſent Good. For whilſt ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State 7 Makes & 
move them not; they have little Concern or Uneaſineſs about them; and the 71 f — 
Will, free from the Determination of ſuch Deſires, is left to the purſuit of pine. | 
KF nearer Satisfactions, and to the removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels, 
in its want of and longings after them. Change but a Man's View of theſe 
things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Religion are neceſſary to his Happineſs ; 
let him look into the future State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the 
righteous Judg, ready to render to every Man according to his Deeds; to them wha 
by patient continuance in well-doing ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, 
eternal Life; but unto every Soul that doth evil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation 
and Anguiſh : to him, I ſay, who hath a proſpect of the different State of per- 
fe& Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Life, depending on 
their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good and Eyvil, that govern his Choice, 
are mightily chang'd. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Life can 
bear any proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal 
Soul hereafter z Actions in his power will have their preference, not according to 
the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as they 
ſerve to ſecure that perfe& durable Happineſs hereafter. 5k Ms 
S8. 61. But to account more particularly for the Miſery that Men often bring 4 more parti- 
on themſelves, notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue Happineſs, we c Accoune 
muſt conſider how Things come to be repreſented to our Deſires, under deceitful oy ng Fudge 
Appearances : and that is by the Judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning them. * 
To ſee how far this reaches, and what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we 
muſt remember that things are judg'd good or bad in a double ſenſe, 1255 
Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Pleaſure or Pain. 
| Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but that alſo which 
Vaapt by its Efficacy or Conſequences to bring it upon us at a diſtance, is a pro- 
> Per Object of our Deſires, and apt to move a Creature that has foreſight 3-there- 
fore things alſo that draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are conſider d as Good and 
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F. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the Will often faſten 
on the worſe ſide, lies in miſreporting upon the various. Compariſons of theſe. 
Ihe wrong Judgment | am here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of 
tbe Determination of another, but what every Man himſelf muſt confeſs, to be 
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wrong. For fince | lay it for a certain ground, that y intelligent Being 
really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, without 
amy conſiderable Mixture of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willing! 
put into his own Draught any bitter Ingrediemt, or leave oft any thing in 1 
power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, and the compleating of his Happi. 
neſs, but only by wrong Judgment. 1 ſhall not here ſpeak of that Miſtake Which 
is the Conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the name of 
#7 ot , Jud xx but of that wrong Judgmens which every Man himſelf muſt 
conteis to . 
5. 63. I. Therefore as to preſent Pleaſore and Pain, the Mind, as has been 
faid, never miſtakes that which is realy Good er Evil ; that which is the greater 
Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But tho preſent Plea. 
fare 4nd Pain ſhew their difference and degrees fo plainly, as not to leave room | 
for miſtake; yet when we compare preſent Pleaſure or Pain with ſuttre, (which is | 
uſually the Caſe in the moſt important Detefrhinations of the Will) we often 
fake wrong Judgments of them, taking our meaſures of them in different Poſi- 
tions of Diſtance. Objects, near our view, ate apt te be thought greater than 
thoſe of a larger ſize, that are more remote: And fo it is with Pleafures and 
Pains 5 the preſent is apt to carty it, and thofe at a diſtance have the diſadvay- 
Cage in the comparifon. Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to 
judg a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo for ſmall mat- 
ters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But that this is a wrong 
Tadgmntfr, every one muſt allow, let his Pleafure conſiſt in whatever it will: 
ſince that which is future, will certainly come to be preſent; and then havi 
the fare advantage of Nearneſs, wil} ſhew it felf in its full Dimenfions, an 
diſtover his wilfal Miſtake, who judg'd of it by unequal Meaſures. Were the 
Pleafure of Drinking accompany'd, the very moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, F 
with that fick Stomach and aking Head, which, in ſome Men are ſure to follow | 
not many hours after 3 I think no body, whatever pleaſure he bad in his Cups, | 
would; on theſe conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips; which yet he daily | 
ſwallows, and the evil fide comes to be choſen only by the Fallacy of a little | 
difference in time. But if Pleaſure or Pain can be ſo leſſen'd only by a few hours | 
removal, how much more will it be ſo by a farther diſtance, to a Man that will | 
not by a right judgment do what Time will, i. c. bring it home upon himſelf, 
and conſider It as preſent, and there take its true dimenſions? This is the way | 
we uſually impoſe on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the 
true degrees of Happineſs or Mifery : the future loſes its juſt Proportion, and 


2 . 


what is preſent obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not here 


the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only leſſen'd, but reduc'd to 
. nothing; when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of | 
hat, concluding amifs that no Evil will thence follow. For that lies not in 
comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that we are here 
ſpeaking of; but in another ſort of wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good 
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or Evil, as it is conſider'd to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain,, 


that will follow from it. 


Canſes of ths, g. 64: The Cauſe of our juuging amiſs, when we compare our preſent Pleaſure 


or Pain with future, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow Conſtitution of ow | 
Minds. We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, much lefs any Pleaſure Þ 
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almoſt, whiiſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, 
and almoſt none at all, fills our narrow Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind,, 
that it ſcarce leaves any thought of things abſent : or if among our Pleaſures,, 


there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough to exclude the Confideration off 
things at a diſtance; yet we have ſo great an abhorrence of Pain, that a little“ 


<0 
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of it extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures : a little Bitter mingled in our Cap, leaves 
no Reliſh ef the Sweet. Hence it comes, that at any rate we defire to be rid“ 
of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to think nothing abſent can equal; be-“ 


caafe under the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves capable of any the leaſt | © 
degree of Happineſs. Mens daily Complaints are a loud proof of this: Thee 


Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt ; and tis with an- 


e they cry out, Ay rather than tiis; nothing ran be ſe intolerable as what 1109 | ; 
ji. And therefore our whole Eadeayours and Thoughts are intent to 2 1 


A ot fie-preſentEvil; before all things, av the firſt neceſſity Condition to- our 
1 rid eſt, let what will follow: Nothing; as wepaſſionately- think, can ex- 
ceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that ſits ſo heavy upon us, And becauſe 
> the Abſtinence from a greſent Pleaſure that offtrsit ſelf, is a Pai nay often- 
times à very great one; the Deſire heing inflam d hy- a near and tempting Ob- 
* ie; *tis no wonder that that operates after the ſame manner Pain does, and 
* Jefſens in our Thoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, blindfold 
into its Embraces: | 
f 1 65. Add to this, that abſent. Good, or which is the ſame tlling, future 
* Pleaſure; eſpeelally if of a ſort we are u nred! with, ſeldom is ahlę to coun- 
ter- ballünce any Uneaſineſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For 
its Greutneſs heing no more than what ſtrall he really taſted when enjvoy'd; Men 
re apt. enougli to leſſen that, to make it give place to any preſent Deſire; and 
| © conclude with themſelves, that when it comes to Trial, it may poſſibly nor 
© © anſwer the Report, or Opinion, that generally paſſes of it; they having often 
found, that nor only what others have magnify'd, but even whav they them- 
ſelves Have enjoy'd with great Pleaſure and Delight at one time, has prov'd' in- 
5 ſipid or nauſtuus at anorher; and therefore- they ſee nothing in it 
they ſfiould © a preſent Enjoyment. But that this: ia | 
7 


| r which 
alſe. way” of judy- 
1, when apply u to the Happinefs of another Life, they mult confeſs ; unleſs 
oy will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be fo. For that being 


-t 
intended for a State of Happineſs, it mull certainly be agreeable to every one's 
> Wiſh and Defire:: Could we fuppoſe their Reliſhes as diſſerent there as they are 
here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palat. Thus much of the 
N worg Judgmeut we make of preſent and future Pleafure and Pain, when they are 
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a | : compar'd together, and ſo the abſent conſider'd as future. 
W 
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in tem to procure us GS od or Evil in the future, we judy amiſs ſtveral ways. y e 4 

I. When we judg that ſo much Evil does not really depend og them, as in f 
1 "Whew I that tho the Conſequence de of hat Mo it i 
le 2. we judg, tha onſe of that Moment, yet it is 
rs not of — but that it may otherwiſe fall out, or elſe be ſome 
il | 7 Means beavoided, as by Induſtry, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, &c. That 
f, thteſe are wrong ways of jadging, were 1. to ſhew in every Particular, if 1 
yy | © would examine them at large tingty : But t ſhall only mention this in general, 
he © © viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 
ad greater Good for a lefs, n uncertain Gueffes, and before a due Examina- 
re © tion be made proportionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Con- 
to | cerament it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one muft confeſs, eſ- 
of ©Y | aa} ha he confiders the uſual Cauſes of this wrong Fudement, whereof thefe 
in following are fore. 
ere * $67. I. norance: He that judges without informing himfelf to the utmoſt Cauſes of thu. 
od © that be is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging ani 
in, II. Inadverrency : When a Man overlooks even that which he does know. 

This is an affected and prefent Ignorance, which miſleads our judgments as 
ure much as the other. Jadging is, as it were, ballancing an Account, and deter- 
ow | mining on which ſide the odds lie. If therefore either ſide be huddled up in 
are | © haſte, and feveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the Reckoning, be 
iid, © Cverlook'd and left out, this bhp 1-5 2 cauſes as wrong a Fudgment, as If it 
nd, © 7 Were a perfect Ignorance. That which moſt 1 this, is the Pre- 
res, Lalency of ſome preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heighten'd by our feeble paſſſonate 
of | Nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by whar is prefent. To check this Preci- 
ttle © Pitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right 
ves | ulſe of it, to ſearch, and ſee, and then jadg thereupon. Without Liberty, the 
rid þ Onderſtanding would be to no purpoſe: And without Underſtanding, Liberty 
be- (if it could be) wodld fignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do him gc 
eat or harm, what would make him happy or miferable, without being able to 
The | move himſelf one ſtep towards or from it, what is he the better for ſeeing ? 
an- | And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty 
—_ better, than if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the force of the 
Ff Wind? The deing acted by a blind Impulſe from without, or from ickin, is 
rl s | itt 
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little odds. The firſt therefore, and great uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind 
Precipitancy; the principal Exerciſe of Freedom is to ſtand ſtill, open the 
Eyes, look about, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are goin 
to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much Sloth 
and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Faſhion, or acquir'd In- 
diſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on occaſion to theſe wrong Judgments, | 
ſhall not here farther enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, 
which I think neceſſary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken notice of, 
tho of great Influence, | 3 

Wrong Fudg- F. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs, that's paſt doubt; but, as has been alrez. 
ment of what dy obſerv'd, when they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up with any 
pot 2 Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has endear'd to them, to reſt ſatisfy'd in 
that; and ſo being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making them uneaſy, dif. 

turbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they are not ſo, they look no far. 

ther; nor is the Will determin'd to any Action, in purſuit of any other 

known or apparent Good. For ſince we find, that we cannot enjoy all ſorts of 

Good, but one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on every apparent 

greater Good, unleſs it be judg'd to be neceſſary to our Happineſs; if we 

think we can be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occaſion 

to Men of judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceſſary to their Hap- 

pineſs, which really is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of the 

Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it is a remote Good. 

But which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 

neglecting the Means as not neceſſary to it; when a Man miſſes his great End, 
Happineſs, he will acknowledg he judg'd not right. That which contributes 

to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos'd Unpleaſantneſs of the Actions, which 

are the way to this end; it ſeeming ſo prepoſterous a thing to Men, to make 
themſelves unhappy in order to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring them- 
ſelves to it. r —_ 

We can change F. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, Whether it be 
the Agreeable- in a Man's power to change the Pleaſantneſs and Unpleaſantneſs that accompa- 
neſs orPiſagree- nies any ſort of Action? and to that it is plain, in many caſes he can. Men 
N n may and ſhould correct their Palats, and give a reliſh to what either has, or 
* they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh of the Mind is as various as that of the 
Body, and like that too may be alter'd ; and 'tis a miſtake to think, that Men 

cannot change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in Actions into Plea- 

ſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their power. A due Conſidera- 

tion will do it in ſome caſes; and Practice, Application and Cuſtom in moſt. 

Bread or Tobacco may be neglected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, 

becauſe of an Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them ; Reaſon and Conſideration at 

firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or Cuſtom makes them 

pleaſant. That this is ſo in Vertue too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or conſider'd as a means to a greater and 

more deſirable End. The eating of a well-ſeaſon*d Diſh, ſuited to a Man's 

Palat, may move the Mind by the Delight it ſelf that accompanies the eating, 

without reference to any other End: To which the Conſideration of the Plea- 

ſure there is in Health and Strength (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may 

add a new Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſh'd Potion. In the latter 

of theſe, any Action is render'd more or leſs pleaſing, only by the Contempla- 

tion of the End, and the being more or leſs perſuaded of its Tendency to it, 

or neceſſary Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the Action it ſelf is beſt 

acquir'd or increas'd by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, 

which at a diſtance we look'd on with Averſion; and by Repetitions wear us 

into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſſay, diſpleas'd us. Habits have 

powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into 

what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be 

eaſy in the Omiſſion of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and there- 

by recommends to us. Tho this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 

ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part in the Conduct of Men towards their 
-Happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly entertain'd as a Para- 
dox, if it be ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing 
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to themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a 
great deal of their wandring. Faſhion and the common Opiaion having ſettled 
wrong Notions, and Education and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of things 
are miſplac'd, and the Palats of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to 
rectify theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and give a reliſh to 
that which is neceſſary or conducive to our Happineſs. This every one muſt 
confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he 
will confeſs he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condema himſelf for it: And 1 
' ask every one, whether he has not often done ſo ? 
$. 70- I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Judgments and Neg- Preference of 
let of what is in their power, whereby Men millead themſelves. This would Vice to Hextue, 
make a Volume, and is not my buſineſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhame- E : 
ful Neglect of what is in their power, may put Men out of their way to Hap- s . 
pineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, into ſo different Courſes of Life, this 
yet is certain, that Morality, eſtabliſh'd upon its true Foundations, cannot but 
determine the Choice 1n any one that will but conſider : And he that will not 
be ſo far a rational Creature as to reflect ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and 
Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not making that uſe of his Under- 
ſtanding he ſhould. The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the 
' Almighty has eſtabliſn'd as the Enforcements of his Law, are of weight enough 
to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Lite can ſhew, 
when the eternal State is conſider'd but in its bare Poſſibility, which no body 
can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to 
be but the poſſible Conſequence of a good Lite here, and the contrary State 
the poſſible Reward of a bad one; muſt own himſelf to judg very much amiſs 
if he does not .conclude, that a vertuous Life, with the certain Expectation of 
- everlaſting Bliſs, which may come, is to be prefer'd to a vicious one, with the 
Fear of that dreadful State of Miſery, which 'tis very poſſible may overtake 
the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of Annihilation. This is 
evidently ſo, tho the vertuous Life here had nothing but Pain, and the vicious 
continual Pleaſure: which' yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and 
wicked Men have not much the odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſſeſſion ; 
nay, all things rightly conſider'd, have, I think, even the worſt part here. 
But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale againſt infinite Miſery in the 
other; if the worſt that comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt 
that the Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without Mad- 
neſs run the venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to come within a Poſſibility 
of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing to be got by that 
Hazard? Whereas on the other ſide, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt 
infinite Happineſs to be got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. If the good 
Man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, 
he feels nothing. On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is nor 
nich; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt ma- 
nifeſt wrong judgment that does not preſently ſee to which ſide, in this caſe, 
the Preference is to be given? 1 have forborn to mention any thing of the 
Certainty or Probability of a future State, deſigning here to ſhew the wrong 
Judgment that any one muſt allow he makes upon his own Principles, laid how 
be pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a-vicious Life upon any Conſi- 
©  deration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at 
lleaſt poſſible. 3 MD 
F. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Liberty, which as it ſtood be- Recapitulation. 
fore, I my ſelf from the beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, 
lince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome miſtake in it, tho he could not 
particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter. 
Wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, in 
putting one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that Diſcovery open'd to 
2 me this preſent view, which here, in this ſecond Edition, I ſubmit to the 
q learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power to act or not to 
a4, according as the Mind directs. A Power to direct the operative Faculties 
do Motion or Reſt in particular Inſtances, is that which we call the Wil. That 
o which in the Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Will to any cn 
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of Operation, is ſome preſent Uneaſineſs; which is, or at leaſt is always ac. 
company'd with that of Deſire. Deſire is always mov'd by Evil, to fly it; be. 
cauſe a total Freedom from Pain always makes a neceſſary part of our Happi- 
neſs: But every Good, nay every greater Good, does not conſtantly move De. 
ſire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make any neceſlary part 
of our Happineſs. For all that we deſire, is only to be happy. But tho this 
general Deſire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Satiſ- 
faction of any particular Deſire can be ſuſpended from determining the V tg 
any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examin'd, whether the particular 
apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes a part of our real Happineſs, or 
be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that 
Examination is what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free if 
his Vill were determin'd by any thing, but his own Deſire guided by his own 
Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is plac'd in an Indiſferency of the Man, 
antecedent to the Determination of his Wil. I wiſh they, who lay fo much 
ſtreſs on ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
whether this ſuppos'd Indifferency be antecedent to the Thought and Judgment 
of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Decree of the Will. For it is pretty 
hard to ſtate it between them; z. e. immediately after the Judgment of the 
Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Vill, becauſe the Deter- 
mination of the Will immediately follows the Judgment of the Underſtanding : 


and to place Liberty in an Indifferency, antecedent to the Thought and Judg- 


ment of the Uaderſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark- 
neſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any thing of it; at leaſt it places it 
in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent being allow'd capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about Phraſes, and 
therefore conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, that Liberty is plac'd 
in Indiſferenoy; but *ris in an Indiſferency which remains after the Judgment 
of the Underſtanding; yea, even after the Determination of the Vi: And 
that is an Indifferency not of the Man, (for after he has once judg'd which is 
beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an Iadifferency of 
the operative Powers of the Man, which remaining equally able to operate, 
or to forbear operating after, as before the Decree of the Mil, are in a State, 
which, it one pleaſes, may be call'd Indifferency; and as far as this Indifferency 
reaches, a Man is free, and no farther : v. g. I have the Ability to move my 
Hand, or let it reſt, that operative Power is indifferent to move, or not to 
move my Hand: Jam then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Vi determines 
that operative Power to Reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the Indifferency of that my 


| aa} rity Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; the Power of moving my 


and is not at all impair'd by the Determination of my Will, which at preſent 


orders Reſt; the Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it 


was before, as will appear, if the Wil puts it to the Trial, by ordering the con- 
trary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it be ſeiz'd by a ſudden Palſy, the 
Inaifferency of that operative Power is gone, and with it my Liberty, I have no 
longer Freedom in that reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my Hand 
reſt. On the other ſide, if my Hand be put into motion by a Convulſion, the 
Indifferency of that operative Faculty is taken away by that Motion, and my Li- 
berty in that caſe is loſt : For ] am under a neceſlity of having my Hand move. 
I have added this, to ſhew in what ſort of Iadiferency Liberty ſeems to me to 
conliſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary. | 

§. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of Zberry are of ſo 
great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd this Digreſſion, which my At- 
tempt to explain it, has led me into. The Ideas of Mil, Volition, Liberty, aud 
Neceſfity, in this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. Ia the for- 
mer Edition of this Treatiſe 1 gave an account of my Thoughts concerning 
them, according to the Light I then had: And now, as a Lover of Truth, and 
not a Worſhipper of my own Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, 
which I think ' have diſcover'd ground for. In what 1 firſt writ, 1 with an un- 
biaſs'd Indifferency follow'd Truth, whither I thought ſhe led me. But neither 
being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diſſemble my 
Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have with the ſame finccr© 
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Deſign for Truth only, not been aſham'd to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has 
ſuggeſted- It is not impoſſible but that ſome may think my former Notions right, 
and fome (as 1 have already found) theſe latter; and ſome neither, I ſhall not 
at all wonder at this Variety in Mens Opinions; impartial Deductions of Reaſon 
in controverted Points being ſo rare, and exact ones in abſtract Notions not ſo 
very caſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And therefore 1 ſhould think my ſelf not 
a little beholden to any one, who would upon theſe, or any other grounds, fairly 
clear this Subject of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. ws 

Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may perhaps be to our'purpoſe, and help to 
give us clearer Conceptions about Power, if we make our Thoughts take a little 
more exact Survey of Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Ideas but of 


two ſorts of Actien, viz. Motion and Thinking, Theſe, in truth, tho call'd an 


counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſider'd, will not be found to be always Gunny 
fectly ſo. For, if 1 miſtake not, there are Inſtances of both kinds, which, up- 
on due Conſideration, will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſe- 
quently ſo far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which yet 
on their account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, the Subſtance that 


' hath Motion or Thought receives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put into that 


Action purely from without, and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to re- 
ceive ſuch an Impreſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 
properly an attive Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the Subject. Some- 


times the Subſtance or Agent puts it ſelf into Action by its own Power, and this 


is properly active Power. Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby 
it produces any Effect, that is call'd Action; v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Motion 
operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, and therefore this 


Modification of Motion we call Action. But yet this Motion in that ſolid Sub- 


ſtance is, when rightly conſider'd, but a Paſſion, if it receiv'd it only from 


ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 


which cannot begin Motion in it ſelf, or in another Subſtance, when at reſt. 


So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideas or Thoughts, from the 3 


ration of any external Subſtance, is call'd a Power of thinking: But this is but 


a paſſive Power, or Capacity. But to be able to bring into view Ideas out of 


ſight at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks fit, this 


is an active Power. This Reflection may be of ſome uſe to preſerve us from 


Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which Grammar, and the common Frame 


of Languages may be apt to lead us into; ſince what is ſignify'd by Verbs that 


„ 


Grammarians call active, does not always ſignify Action: v. 
ſition, I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or I feel the Heat of the Sun, tho ex- 
preſs'd by a Verb active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby I operate 
on thoſe Subſtances; but the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs and 
Heat, wherein I am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition 
of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But when I turn my Eyes ano- 
ther way, or remove my Body out of the Sun- beams, I am properly active; be- 
cauſe of my own choice, by a Power within my ſelf, 1 put my ſelf into that 
Motion. Such an Action is the Product of active Power. 8 
§. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a view of our original Ideas, 
from whence all the reſt are deriv*d, and of which they are made up; which, 
if I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, 
and of what they are made, I believe they all might be reduc'd to theſe very few 
primary and original ones, viz. a 33 . 
Extenſion, 
Solidity, 
; Mobility, or the Power of being mov'd ; 
which by our Senſes we receive, from Body: 1 ; 
Ir Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
37 Motivity, or the Power of moving; nes 
which, by Reflection we receive from our Minds. 1 crave leave to make uſe of 
theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danper of being miſtaken in the uſe of 
thoſe which are equivocal. To which if we adds 
70-49 Exiſtence, ALL 
5 Duration, 
Number; 
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Of Mid Modes. Book II. 
which belong both to the one and the other; we have, perhaps, all the ori. 
ginal Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, might be 
explain'd the nature of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Idea, 
we have, if we had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo. 
dify'd Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which produce thoſe 
ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent purpoſe being only to enquire into 
the Knowledg the Mind has of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which 
God has fitted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 
Knowledg, rather than into their Cauſes, or manner of Production; I ſhall 
not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet my ſelf to enquire philoſophical. 
ly into the peculiar Conſtitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, 
whereby they have the power to produce in us the [eas of their ſenſible Qua- 
lities. I ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition, it ſufficing to my 
purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron has a power to produce in us the 
Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the Idea of White; which we can onl 
have by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bo- 
dies, or the particular Figures or Motion of the Particles which rebound from 
them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation : Tho when we go beyond the 
bare Ideas in our Minds, and would enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot con- 
ceive any thing elſe to be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different 


Ideas in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of 
its inſenſible Parts. | 


CHA PF. XII. 
Of Mix'd Modes. 


§. Han treated of Simple Modes in the foregoing Chapters, and gi- 
ven ſeveral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of them, to 
ſnew what they are, and how we come by them; we are now in the next place 
to conſider thoſe we call mix d Modes: ſuch are the complex Ideas we mark by 
the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting of ſeveral Com- 
binations of ſimple Ideas of different kinds, 1 have call'd mix*'d Modes, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the more ſimple Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple 
Ideas of the ſame kind, Theſe mix'd Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, as are not look'd upon to be Characteriſtical Marks of any real 
Beings that have a ſteddy Exiſtence, but ſcatter'd and independent Ideas put 
together by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſh'd from the complex Ideas of Sub- 
ances. 


8. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and 
receives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch as Sen- 
ſation or Reflection offers them, without being able to make any one Idea, 
Experience ſhews us: But if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas 1 call mix'd 
Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original quite different. 
The Mind often exerciſes an active Power in making theſe ſeveral Combinations: 
For it being once furniſh'd with ſimple Ideas, it can put them together in ſe- 
veral Compoſitions, and ſo make variety of complex Ideas, without examining 
whether they exiſt ſo together in Nature, And hence I think it is that theſe 
Ideas are call'd Notions, as if they had their Original and conſtant Exiſtence 
more in the thoughts of Men, than in the reality of Things; and to form 
ſach 1deas, it ſuffic'd, that the Mind puts the Parts of them together, and 
that they were conſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether 
they had any real Being: Tho I do not deny, but ſeveral of them might be 
taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas ſo combin'd, 
as they are put together in the Underſtanding. For the Man who firſt fram'd 
the Idea of Hypocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had nor, or elſe have fram'd 
that Idea in his Mind, without having any ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by: For 
it is evident, that in the beginning of Languages and Societies of Men, 2 
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ral of thoſe complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitations eſta- 

bliſh'd amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of Men before they 

exiſted any where elſe; and that many Names that ſtood for ſuch complex 

Ideas were Ke and ſo thoſe Ideas fram'd, before the Combinations they ſtood 

ever exiſted. 

_ 3. Indeed now that Languages are made, and abound with Words ſtand- Sometimes got 
ing for ſuch Combinations, an uſual way of getting theſe complex Ideas, is by the 3 1. 4 
Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand for them. For conſiſting of a Company of 3 
ſimple Ideas combin'd, they may by Words, ſtanding for thoſe ſimple Ideas, be 
repreſented to the Mind of one who underſtands thoſe Words, tho that com- 

plex Combination of ſimple Ideas were never offer'd to his Mind by the real 

Exiſtence of Things. Thus a Man may come to have the Idea of Sacrilege or 

Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple Ideas which theſe words ſtand for, 

without ever ſeeing either of them committed. 

F. 4. Every mix'd Mode conſiſting of many diſtin& ſimple Ideas, it ſeems The Name ties 
reaſonable to enquire, whence it has its Unity, and how ſuch a preciſe Multitude *** 5 1 
comes to make but one Idea, ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to- = avs Ws: 
gether in Nature. To which I anſwer, It is plain it has its Unity from an 
Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſider- 
ing them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this 
Union, or that which is look'd on generally to compleat it, is one Name given 
to that Combination. For *tis by their Names that Men commonly regulate 
their Account of their diſtinct Species of mix'd Modes, ſeldom allowing or 
conſidering any Number of ſimple Ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch 
Collections as there be Names for. Thus, tho the killing of an old Man be as 
fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as the killing a Man's Father; 
yet there being no name ſtanding preciſely for the one, as there is the name 
of Parricide to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea, 
ne a diſtinct Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, or any o- 
ther Man. | 

S. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to ſee what it is that occaſions Men The Cauſe of 
to make ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas into diſtin, and, as it were, ſet- making mix d 
tled Modes, and negle& others which, in the nature of Things themſelves, Modes. 
have as much an aptneſs to be combin'd and make diſtinct Ideas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being to mark or com- 
municate Mens Thoughts to one another with all the Diſpatch that may be, 
they uſually make ſuch Collections of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names 
to them, as they bave frequent uſe of in their way of Living and Converſa- 
tion, leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe 
and without Names that tie them together ; they rather chuſing to enumerate 
(when they have need) ſuch Ideas as make them up, by the particular Names 
that ſtand for them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of com- 
plex Ideas with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any oc- 
lion to make uſe of. | 172 F | 

§. 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that there are in every Language many Why Words in 
particular Words, which cannot be render d by any one ſingle Word of another. For 5. Language 
the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms and Manners of one Nation, making ſeveral — Ray _ 
Combinations of Ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which another People cher. 
have had never any occaſion to make, or perhaps ſo much as take notice of; 
Names come of courſe to be annex'd to them, to avoid long Periphraſes in 
things of daily Converſation, and ſo they become ſo many diſtin& complex 
Ideas in their Minds. Thus 3%5eax:owss amongſt the Greeks, and Proſcriptio a- 
mongſt the Romans, were words which other Languages had no names that ex- 
actly anſwer'd, becauſe they ſtood for complex Ideas, which were not in the 
Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there 
Was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Combinations of Ideas 
as were united, and as it were tied together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in 
other Countries there were no Names for them. | 

§. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon why Languages conſtantly change, take And Languages 
up new, and lay by old Terms; becauſe change of Cuſtoms and Opinions bring- change. 
ing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which it is neceſſary frequently to 
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think on, and talk about new Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annex 
to them, and ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a nun. 
ber of different Ideas are by this means wrap'd up in one ſhort Sound, and hoy | 
much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſav'd, any one will ſee, who will but 
take the pains to enumerate all the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand 
for; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one 
underſtand their Meaning. 

6. 8. Tho I ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, when I come 
to treat of Words and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus much 
notice here of the Names of mix'd Modes; which being fleeting, and tranſient | 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where 
but in the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence, thay 
whilſt they are thought on, have not ſo much any where the Appearance of a con- 
ſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names: which are therefore, in theſ: 
ſort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the Idea, themſelves. For if we ſhould | 
enquire where the Idea of a Triumph, or Apotheofis exiſts, it is evident they 
could neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, be. 
ing Actions that requir'd Time to their Performance, and ſo could never al 
exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, where the Ideas of theſe Actions 
are ſuppos'd to be lodg'd, they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence ; and 
therefore we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 

F. 9. There are therefore three ways whereby we get the complex Ideas of mix'd 
Modes. 1, By Experience and Obſervation of things themſelves. Thus by ſce- 
ing two Men wreſtle, or fence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing, 
2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple Ideas in our 
own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or Etching, had an Idea of it 
in his Mind before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual way, by er- 
plaining the Names of Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee; and by 
enumerating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe 
Ideas which go to the making them up, and are the conſtituent Parts of them, 
For having by Senſation and Reffection ſtor'd our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and 
by Uſe got the Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive ; ſo that it has in it no 
ſimple Ideas, but what he knows, and has with us the ſame Name for. For al 
our complex Ideas are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple Ideas, of which they are 
compounded and originally made up, tho perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as I may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Jdeas, Thus the md Mode, which the 
word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas: 1. Articulate Sounds. 
2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker. 3. Thoſe words the Signs of 
thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, other- 
wiſe than the Ideas they ſtand for are in the mind of the Speaker. I think | 
need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea, we call a Lye: 
What H have ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of fimple Ideas: And 
it could not be but an offenſive Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with 
a more minute Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to make 
out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all our complex Ideas whatſoever ; 
which, however compounded and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolv'd in- 
to ſimple Ideas, which are all the Materials of Knowledg or Thought we have, 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear that the Mind is hereby ſtinted 
to too ſcanty a number of Ideas, if we conſider what an inexhauſtible Stock of 
ſimple Modes, Number and Figure alone affords us. How far then mix'4 
Modes, which admit of the various Combinations of different ſimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine 


So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee that no body need be afraid, he ſhall 
not have Scope and Compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho they be, 
as I pretend, confin'd only to ſimple Ideas receiv'd from Senſation or Reflection, 


and their ſeveral Combinations. 
$. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all our ſimple Ideas have been moſt 
miæ d Modes matle out of them, with Names given i 


them? And thoſe have been theſe three; Thinking and Motion (which are the 
+ 


Wo 
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ö two Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) and Power, from whence theſe 
. Ad ions are conceiv'd to flow. Theſe ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Thinking, Mo- 
tion, and Power, have been thoſe which have been moſt modify'd, and out of 
t © whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, with Names to 
| them. For Action being the great Buſigeſs of Mankind, and the whole Matter 
8 about which all Laws are converſant, it is no wonder that the ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them obſerv'd, and 
| laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſſign'd to them; without which, Laws 
g could be but ill made, or Vice and Diſorder repreis'd. Nor could any Commu- 
| | nication be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch complex Ideas, with Names 
e to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and ſuppos'd ſettled Ideas, 
1 in their Minds, of Modes of Actions diſtinguiſh'd by their Cauſes, Means, Ob- 
© jets, Ends, Inſtruments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances; and alſo of 
their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: v. g. Boldnels is the Power to ſpeak or do 
| what we intend, before others, without Fear or Diſorder ; and the Greeks call 
the Confidence of Speaking by a peculiar name, ,: which Power or Abi- 
. KF lity in Man, of doing any thing, when it has been acquir'd by frequent doing 
| the ſame thing, is that Idea we name Habit; when it is forward, and ready 
upon every occaſion to break into Action, we call it Diſpoſition. Thus Teſtineſs 
isa Diſpolition or Aptneſs to be angry. | 
To conclude; Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Conſideration and 
Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running and Speaking, which are Actions 
of the Body; Revenge and Murder, which are Actions of both together: and 
we ſhall find them but ſo many Collections of ſimple Ideas, which together make 
up the complex ones ſignify'd by thoſe Names. 
6.11, Power being the Source from whence all Action proceeds, the Subſtances Several Words 
wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power into Act, are call'd Cauſes ; ſeeming to fi 
and the Subſtances which thereupon are produc'd, or the ſimple Ideas which are 2 . 
- Introduc'd into any Subject by the exerting of that Power, are call d Efe&s. hep I 
The Efficacy whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produc'd, is call'd, in the * 
Sudject exerting that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any ſimple 
Idea is chang'd or produc'd, it is call'd Paſſion : which Efficacy, however va- 
rious, and the Effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intel» 
lectual Agents, to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I fay, I think we 
cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For whatever ſort of Action, 
- beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I confeſs my ſelf to have no Notion nor 
Idea of; and fo it is quite remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and 
Knowledg; and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the Idea, 
of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, which ſeem to expreſs 
ſome Action, ſignify nothing of the Action or Modus Operandi at all, but barely 
be Effect, with ſome Circumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe opera- 
d ting; v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Idea of the Action or 
h Manner whereby they are produc'd, but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing 
s done. And when a Country-man fays the Cold freezes Water, tho the word 
G ; Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing but the 
;  EffeR;, viz. that Water that was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, 
„ Vithout containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. | 
mM 9. 12. Ithink I ſhall not need to remark here, that tho Power and Action u Modes 
| | Make the greateſt part of mix'd Modes, mark'd by Names, and familiar in the made alſo of 
f Minds and Mouths of Men; yet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combina- her Ideas. 
a Aon, are nor excluded: much leſs, Ithink, will it be veoeſſary for me to enume- 
d ee all the mix?d Modes, which have been ſettled, with Names to them. That 
. Would be to make a Dictionary of the greateſt part of the words made uſe of 
ui Divinity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and feveral other Sciences. All that 
„ 1 kequiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of Ideas thoſe are which 
, 7 1 call mix; Modes, how the Mind comes by them, and that they are Compo- 
5 tions made up of ſimple Ideas got from Senſation and Reflection; which, 1 ſup- 
| We Þ ole, | have done. | 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


6.1. PHE Mind being, as I have declar'd, furniſh'd with a great number of 
the ſimple Ideas, convey'd in by the Senſes, as they are found in exte. 


riour things, or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, that , | 


certain number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly together; which being pre. 
ſum'd to belong to one thing, and words being ſuited to common Apprehen. 
ſions, and made uſe of for quick Diſpatch, are call'd, ſo united in one Subjeg, 
by one name; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and 


conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas to. 


gether : Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſub. 
{iſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein 
= do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therefore we call Sh. 

AnCces. 

FS. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf concerning his Notion of pur; 
Subſt ance in general, he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, but only a 
Suppoſition of he knows not what Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capa- 
ble of producing ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly call'd Acci- 
dents. If any one ſhould be ask'd, what is the Subject wherein Colour or 
Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: 
And if he were demanded, what is it that that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, 
he would not be in a much better caſe than the Indian before-mention'd, who, 
ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great Elephant, was ask'd what the 
Elephant reſted on; to which his Anſwer was, A great Tortoiſe. But being 
again preſs'd to know what gave ſupport to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, reply', 
Something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes where we 
uſe words without having clear and diſtin& Ideas, we talk like Children; who 
being queſtion'd what ſuch a thing is, which they know not, readily give this 
ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething : which in truth ſignifies no more, 
when ſo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they know not what ; and 
that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no diſtind 
Idea of at all, and ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark, The Ie 
then we have, to which we give the general name Subſtance, being nothing but 
the ſuppos'd, but unknown Support of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which 
we imagine cannot ſubſiſt, ſme re ſubſtante, without ſomething to ſupport them, 
we call that Support Subſtantia; which, according to the true import of tic 
word, is in plain Engliſh, ſtunding under or upholding. 

6. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance in general being thus made, 
we come to have the Ideas of particular ſorts of Subſtances, by collecting ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are by Experience and Obſervation of Mens 
Senſes taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppos'd to flow from 
the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. 
Thus we come to have the Ideas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, &c, of which 
Subſtances, whether any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple Ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal-to every one's own Experience. I 
the ordinary Qualities obſervable in Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that 


make the true complex Idea of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller 


commonly knows better than a Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms 


he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, than what is fram'd bye 


Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in them: only we mul 


take notice, that our complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all theſe ſimple Idea 
they are made up of, have always the confus'd Idea of ſomething to which tic) 
belong, and in which they ſubſiſt. And therefore when we ipeak of any ſort 
of Subſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch Qualities z as Body 15 * 
thing that is extended, figur'd, and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a thing capable 


of thinking; and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, we on | 95 
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Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeak- 
ing, intimate, that the Subſtance is ſuppos'd always ſomething beſides the Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, tho 
we know not what it is. | 
F. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular ſort of corporeal Sub- M clear Idea 
ſtances; as Horſe, Stone, QC, tho the Idea we have of either of them be but Aur was in 
the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
1 which we uſe to find united in the thing call'd Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we 
cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe 
them exiſting in and ſupported by ſome common Subject; which Support we de- 
note by the name Subſtance, tho it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Idea of 
that thing we ſuppoſe a Support. | 
. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- As clear an 
'F ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, Idea f Spirit, 
nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd by it, we are 6 
apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Suhſtance, which we call Spirit: 
whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or Notion of Matter, but 
ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities which affect our Senſes do ſub- 
ſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a 
power of Moving, Cr. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a Notion of the Subſtance of 
Spirit, as we have of Body : the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing 
what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the 
other ſuppos'd (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtrarum to thoſe 
Operations we experiment in our ſelves within. Tis plain then, that the Idea 
of corporeal Subſtanre in Matter, is as remote from our Conceptions and Ap- 
prehenſions, as that of ſpiritual Subſtance or Spirit: and therefore from our not 
having any Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can no more conclude its Non- 
exiſtence, than we can for the ſame reaſon deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being 
as rational to affirm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct 
Idea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, becauſe we have no 
clear and diſtin& Idea of the Subſtance of a Spirit. 

g. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of Subſtance in ge- Of the forts 
neral, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtintt ſorts of Subſtances, are nothing Y S*b/tances. 
but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, tho unknown, 

Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. ?Tis by ſuch Com- 
| binations of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of 
* Subſtances to our ſelves; ſuch are the Ideas we have of their ſeveral Species in 
our Minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, 
h v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron: upon hearing which words, every one 

| © whounderſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſe- 
veral ſimple Ideas, which he has uſually obſerv'd, or fancy'd to exiſt together 
under that Denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be as it were 
EF adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. 

' Iho in the mean time it be manifeſt, and every one upon enquiry into his own 
Thoughts will find, that he has no other Idea of any Subſtance, v. g. let it be 
Cold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Subſtratum, 
h as gives, as it were, a Support to thoſe Qualities or ſimple Ideas, which he has 

obſery*d to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, what is it but an Ag- 
gregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regu- 
lar Motion, at a certain diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other? As he who thinks 
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1 and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſenſi- 
ble Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which are in that thing which he calls the Sun. 
* I. 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of the particular ſorts of Subſtances, Power a great 
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bo has gather'd and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple Ideas which do exiſt in 2! of * 
„ ir among which are to be reckon'd its active Powers, and paſſive Capacities; & Suffer. 
Mich tho not ſimple Ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity ſake, may conve- ; 
> NMently enough be reckon'd amongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 

s Ont of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subſtance we call a Load- ſtone; and 

= aPower to be ſo drawn, is a part of the complex one we call Iron: which 
_ Powers paſs for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every —_ 
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immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introduc'd into other 


Subjects, diſcover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affe& oy; | 


Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately: v. g. we imme. 
diately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat and Colour; which are, if right] 
conſider'd, nothing but Powers in it to produce thoſe Ideas in us: We alfo by 
our Senfes perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we come 
by the knowledg of another Power in Fire, which it has to change the Colour 
and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the former Fire immediately, by the latter it 


mediately diſcovers to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon | 


to be a part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a part of the complex 
Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take cognizance of, terminating only 
in the alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they ope- 
tate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible 7deas ; therefore it is that 
I have reckon'd theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideat, which make the complex 
ones of the ſorts of Subſtances; tho theſe Powers, conſider'd in themſelves, are 
truly complex Ideas. And in this looſer ſenſe I crave leave to be underſtood, 
when I name any of theſe Potentialities amongFt the ſimple Ideas, which we re- 
colle& in our Minds, when we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers 
that are ſeverally in them are neceſlary to be conſider'd, if we will have true 
diſtin& Notions of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances. 

And why. 6. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make a great part of our complex 


Ideas of Subſtances ;, ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of Þ 


them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and common 
make a conſiderable part of the complex Idea of the ſeveral ſorts of them. 


For our Senſes failing us in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of Þ 


the minute parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and Difference 
depend, we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the characde- 
riſtical Notes and Marks, whereby to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and 
diſtinguiſh them one from another. All which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 
ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium are, 
as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues, mere Powers depending on its pri- 
mary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different Operations on diffe- 
| rent parts of our Bodies. 

Three forts of F. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſt ances, are of theſe 
Ideas make three ſorts. Firſt, The Ideas of the primary Qualities of things, which are 
our complex di ſcover'd by our Senſes, and are in them even when we perceive them not; 
ſtan of Sub- ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and Motion of the parts of 

. Bodies, which are really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. S. 

condly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are nothing 
but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Sen- 
ſes; which Ideas are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing 
is in its Cauſe. Thirdly, The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give or 
receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo alter'd 
ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it did before; theſe are call'd 
active and paſſive Powers: All which Powers, as far as we have any Notice or 
Notion of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple Ideas. For whatever Altera- 
tion a Load-ſtone has the power to make in the minute Particles of Iron, we 
ſhould have no Notion of any power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not 
its ſenſible Motion diſcover it: and I doubt nat, but there are a thouſand Chan- 
ges, that Bodies we daily handle have a power to cauſe in one another, which 
we never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 

Powers make F. 10. Powers. therefore juſt ly make a great part of our complex Ideas of Subſtat- 
4 great part ces. He that will examine his complex Mea of Gold, will find ſeveral of its 
14. Lg 546. Leas that make it up, to be only Powers: as the Power of being melted, but 
flances, Of not ſpending it ſelf in the Fire; of being diſſolv'd in A4. Regia; are Idea 

as neceſſary to make up our complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight: 
which, if duly conſider'd, are alſo nothing but different Powers. For to ſpeak 
truly, Vellowneſs is not actually in Gold; but is a Power in Gold to produce 
that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed nom light: And the Heat, which 
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being as apt, by the powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible Qualitiez 
in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple Ideas which we receiye | 
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4 Chap. 23. Onr Ideas of 4 ubflauc OS, I 2 9 
| we cannot leave out of gur Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than 
the white Colour it introduces into Wax. Theſe are both equally Powers in 
the Sun, operating, by tne Motion and Figure of its inſenſible Parts, fo on a 
Man, as to make him have the Idea of Heat; and ſo on Wax, as to make it 
capable to produce in 2 Van the Idea of White. | 
F. 11. Had we Seuſes acute enough to diſcern the minute Particles of Bodies, The now ſecon- 
and the real Conſtitotion on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, I doubt not 4% Qualities 
but they would produce quite different Ideas in us; and that which is now the 3 
yellow Colour of Gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it we ſhould ſee pear, if we 
an admirable Texture of parts of a certain Size and Figure. This, Microſcopes could diſcover 
plainly diſcover to us : For what to our naked Eyes produces à certain Colour, the primary 
is, by thus angmenting the Acuteneſs of our Senſes, diſcover'd to be quite a e of their 
different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk e Parts, 
of the minute Parts of a colour'd Object to our uſual Sight, produces different 
Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand or pounded Glaſs, which is opake, 
and white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a Microfcope; and a Hair ſeen this 
way, loſes its former Colour, and 1s in a great meaſure pellucid, with a mix- 
ture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the Refraction of 
Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood to rhe naked Eye appears all red 
but by a good Microſcope, wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few 
Globnles of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor: and how theſe red Globules 
would appear, if Glaſſes could be found that yet could magnify them 1000 or 
10c00 times more, is uncertain. 
6, 12, The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted Our Faculties 
our Senſes, Faculties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Life, and the Buſi- f Diſcovery 
KF neſs we have to do here. We are able, by our Senſes, to know and diſtinguiſh Ros aca 
KK things; and to examine them fo far, as to apply them to our Uſes, and ſeveral ©" 
KF ways to accommodate the Exigences of this Life. We have Inſight enough into 
KF their admirable Contrivances and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the 
KF Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Knowledg as this, 
| which is ſuĩted to our preſent Condition, we want not Faculties to attain. But 
| it appears not, that God intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate 
 Knowledg'of them: That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite 
Being. We are furniſh'd with Faculties (dull and weak as they are) to diſcover 
| enough in the Creatures, to lead us to the Knowledg of the Creator, and the 
| +» Knowledg of our Duty; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities, to pro- 
vide for the Conveniences of Living: Theſe are our Buſineſs in this World. 
But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quicker and acuter, the Appea- 
rance and outward Scheme of things would have quite another face to us; and 
I am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well- 
being in this part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſiders 
how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into parts of this Air, 
not much higher than that we commonly breathe in, will have 'reafon to 
be ſatisfy'd, that in this Globe of Earth allotted for our Manſion, the all- 
wiſe Archite@ has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies that are to affe& them, 
done to another. If our Senſe of Hearing were but 10co times quicker than it 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtra& us? And we ſhould in the quieteſt Re- 
tirement be lefs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a Sea-fight. 
Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 10co r 
» Toc0o0 times more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, things feveral 
Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his Sight now, would then be 
= Viſible to his naked Eyes, and fo he would come nearer the Diſcovery of the 
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- © | Texture and Motion of the minute Parts of corporeal things; and in many of 
s them, probably get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions. But then he would 
t de in a quite different World from other People: Nothing would appear the 
ame to him, and others; the viſible Idea, of every thing would be different. 


So that doubt, whether be and the reſt of Men could diſcourſe concerning 
K the Objects of Sight, or have any Communication about Colours, their Ap- 
e | Pearances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſach a \Quickneſs and Ten- 
gerneſs of Sight could not endare bright Son- ſbine, or ſo much as open Day- 
e light; Wer in but a very ſmall part of any Object at once, and ers 
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only at a very near diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch Microſcopical Eye, 
(if I may ſo call them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
ſecret Compoſition and radical Texture of Bodies, he would not make any great 
advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct 
him to the Market and Exchange; if he could not ſee things he was to avoid, 
at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by thoſe ſeq. 
{ible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted enough to ſee the Con. 
figuration of the minute Particles of the Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon 
what peculiar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt 


diſcover ſomething very admirable: But if Eyes ſo fram'd could not view at | 


once the Hand, and the Characters of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance 
ſee what a clock it was, their Owner could not be much benefited by that Acute. 
neſs; which, whilſt it diſcover'd the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the 
Machine, made him loſe its Uſe. 

F. 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an extravagant Conjecture of mine, 
viz. That ſince we have ſome reaſon (if there be any Credit to be given to the 
Report of things, that our Philoſophy cannot account for) to imagine, that 
Spirits can aſſume to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure and Conforma- 
tion of Parts; whether one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape to themſelves Organs of Seq. 
ſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circum- 


ſtances of the Object they would conſider. For how much would that Man 


exceed all others in Knowledg, who had but the Faculty fo to alter the Structure 
of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of 
Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt lit on) has taught us 
to conceive? What Wonders would he diſcover, who could ſo fit his Eye to 
all ſorts of Objects, as to ſee, when he pleas'd, the Figure and Motion of the 
minute Particles in the Blood, and other Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he 
does, at other times, the Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves? But 
to us, in our preſent ſtate, unalterable Organs ſo contriv'd as to diſcover the Fi- 
gure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities we now obſerve in them, would perhaps be of no advantage. God 
has, no doubt, made us ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent Condition. He hath 
fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies that ſurround us, and we have to 
do with: And tho we cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfed 
Knowledg of things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe Ends above- 
mention'd, which are our great Concernment. I beg my Reader's Pardon, for 
laying before him ſo wild a Fancy, concerning the ways of Perception in Beings 
above us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can imagine 
any thing about the Knowledg of Angels, but after this manner, ſome way or 
other in proportion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves. And tho we 
cannot but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frame Crea- 
tures with a thouſand other Faculties and Ways of perceiving things without 
them, than what we have ; yet our Thoughts can go no farther than our own: 
ſo impoſlible it is for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas receiv'd 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels 
do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle us; ſince ſome of the molt an- 
tient and moſt learned Fathers of the Church ſeem'd to believe, that they had 
Bodies: And this is Certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence 1s unknowl 
to us. | 

8. 14. But to return to the matter in hand, the Ideas we have of Subſtances, 
and the Ways we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances are no- 
thing elſe but 4 Collection of a certain number of ſimple Ideas, conſider d as united in 
one thing. Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, tho they are commonly call'd ſimple Ap- 
prehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple Terms; yet in effect are complex 
and compounded. Thus the Idea which an Engliſhman lignifies by the name Swan, 
is white Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and all 
theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and mani 
a certain kind of noiſe ; and perhaps, to a Man who has long obſery'd thoſe 
kind of Birds, ſome other Properties which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple Ideas, 
all united in one common Subject. 6. 1s 
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§. 15. Beſides. the complex 7dexs we have of material ſenſible Subſtances, of Idea of $1iri- 
which I have laſt ſpoken, by the fimple Ideas we have taken from thoſe Opera- /alSrbſtarces 


tions of our own Minds, which we experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking,“ cledr as of 


bodily Sub- 


Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power of beginning Motion, &c. co-ex- [,ue.. 


iſting in ſome Subſtance ; we are able to frame the complex Idea of an immaterial 
Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Idea of I hinking, Perceiving, Li- 
berty, and Power of moving themſelves and other things, we have as clear a 
Perception and Notion of immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For 
putting together the Idea of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of moving 
or quieting corporeal Motion, join'd to Subſtance, of which we have no diſtinct 
Idea, we have the Idea of an immaterial Spirit; and by putting together the 
Ideas of coherent ſolid Parts, and a Power of being mov'd, join'd with Sub- 
ſtance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of Matter. 
The one Is as clear and diſtin& an Idea as the other: The Idea of Thinking, 
and moving a Body, being as ctettr and diſtin& Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, 
Solidity, and being mov'd. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 
at all in both; it is but a ſuppos'd I know not what, to ſupport thoſe Ideas we 
call Accidents. It is for want of Reflection that we are apt to think, that our 
Senſes ſhew us nothing but material things. Every Act of Senſation, when 
duly conſider'd, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal 


and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Seeing or Hearing, &c. that there is 


ſome corporeal Being without me, the Object of that Senſation; I do more cer- 
tainly know, that there is ſome ſpiritual Being within me that ſees and hears. 
This, I muſt be convinc'd, cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor 
ever could be, without an immaterial thinking Being, 

F. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figur'd, colour'd, and all other ſen- y, Idea of ab- 
ſible Qualities, which is all that we know cf it, we are as far from the Idea of ftra#5ubſtance. 
the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquain- 
tance and Familiarity, which we imagine we have with Matter, and the many 
Qualities Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know in Bodies, will it per- 
haps upon examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary 
Ideas belonging to Body, than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. . 

§. 17, The primary Ideas we have peculiar to Body, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to The Coheſion of 
Spirit, are the Coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable, Parts, and a Power of _ 4 arts and 
communicating Motion by Impulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original Ideas proper 7 ne pa l Bl 
and peculiar to Body; for Figure is but the Conſequence of finite Extenſion. of Body, 

8.18. The Ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to Spirit, are Thinking and Thinking and 
Will, or a Power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and which is con- antivity the 
ſequent to it, Liberty. For as Body cannot but communicate its Motion by primary Ideas 


| Impulſe to another Body, which it meets with at reſt; ſo the Mind can put of Spirit. 
- Bodies into motion, or forbear to do ſo as it pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, 
Duration, and Mobility, are common to them both. 


S. 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that. I make Mo- Spirits capable 


bility belong to Spirit: For having no other Idea of Motion, but Change of DiC- of Motion. 
tance with other Beings that are conſider'd as at reſt; and finding, that Spirits, 
as well as Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do ope- 
kate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places, I cannot but attribute Change of Place 
do all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite Spirit 1 ſpeak not here.) For my Soul 


being a real Being, as well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſ- 


tance with any other Body, or Being, as Body it ſelf; and ſo is capable of Mo- 
tion. And if a Mathematician can conſider a certain Diſtance, or a Change of 
that Diſtance between two Points, one may certainly conceive a Piſtapce, and a 
Change of Diſtance between twFo Spirits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their 
Approach or 83 one from another. 


g. 20. Every one' finds in himfelf, that his Soul can think, wil and operate 


a I 
on his Body in the place whete that is; but cannot operate on a Body, or in a 


Thace an hundred Miles diſtant from it. No body can imagine, that his Sou 


: can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whillt he is at London; a not but, 
> know;' that being united to his Body, it conſtantly changes place all the, whole 


ad cannot but 


Jourtiy between Oxford and London," as the Coach or Horſe does that carries. 


bim, and 1 think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or if that 
wilt not be allow'd to afford us a clear Idea enougfi ôf its Motion, Its being ſe- 
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parated from the Body in Death, I think, will: For to conſider it as going out 
of the Body, or leaving it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to me 
impoſſible. 

F. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change place, becauſe it hath 
none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Vb;; 1 ſuppoſe that way of talking wil 
not now be of much weight to many, in an Age that is not much diſpos'd to 
admire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceiv'd by ſuch unintelligible ways of ſpeak. 
ing. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that Diſtinction, and that it is 
applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I deſire him to put it into intelligible Engliſh, 
and then from thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 
capable of Motion. Indeed Motion cannot be attributed to GOP, not be- 
cauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite Spirit. 


F. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea of an immaterial Spirit with 


e com our complex Idea of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Obſcurity in 


one than in the other, and in which moſt. Our Idea of Body, as 1 think, is an 
extended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by Impulſe: And 
our Idea of our Soul, as an immaterial Spirit, is of a Subſtance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting Motion in Body, by Will or Thought, Theſe, I think, 
are our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra- diſtinguiſh'd; and now let us 
examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and Difficulty to be apprehended. | 
know, that People, whoſe Thoughts are immers'd in Matter, and have fo ſuh- 
jected their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond 
them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which perhaps 


is true: But I affirm, when they conſider it well, they can no more comprehend 
an extended thing, 


Coheſion of ſolid F. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what *tis thinks in him; he means, he 
Parts in Body, knows not what the Subſtance is of that thinking thing: No more, fay l, 


as hard to 
conceived as 


be knows he what the Subſtance is of that ſolid thing. Farther, if he ſays he 


Thinking in à Knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he is extended; 


Soul. 


how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or cohere together to make Extenſion, 
For tho the Preſſure of the Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſe- 
veral Parts of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have Pores 
leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſſure of the Air, will 
not explain, nor can be a cauſe of the Coherence of the Particles of Air them- 
ſelves. And if the Preſſure of the Ether, or any ſubtiler Matter than the 
Air, may unite, and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold together the 


Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that Materia ſubtilis. So that 
that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explain'd, by ſhewing, that the Parts 

of ſenſible Bodies are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ether it ſelf : and by how much the more 


evident it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies are held together by the ex- 
ternal Preſſure of the Xther, and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their 
Coheſion and Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concerning 
the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Ether it ſelf, which we can 
neither conceive without Parts, they being Bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how 
their Parts cohere, they wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the 
Coheſion of the Parts of all other Bodies. | 

8. 24. But in truth the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, can 
be no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of the ſolid Parts of Matter, For tho ſuch 
a Preſſure may hinder the Avulſion of two poliſh'd Superficies one from ano- 
ther, in a Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two poliſh'd 
Marbles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Separation by a Motion, ia 
a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces. Becauſe the ambient Fluid, baving a full 
Liberty to ſucceed in each Point of Space, deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts 


ſuch a Motion of Bodies ſo join'd, no more than it would reſiſt the Motion of 


that Body, were it on all ſides inviron'd by that Fluid, and touch'd no other 


Body : And therefore, if there were no other cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of 


Bodies muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For if the 
Preſſure of the Ether be the adequate cauſe of Coheſion, wherever that Cauſe 
operates not, there can be no Coheſion. And ſince it cannot operate againſt 
ſuch a lateral Separation, (as has been ſhew'd) therefore in every K 
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Plain, interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Coheſion, than 
of two poliſn'd Sur faces, which will always, notwithſtanding any imaginable 
Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily ſlide one from another. So that perhaps, how clear 
an Idea ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which is nothin 
but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall well conſider it in his Mind, may 
have reaſon conclude, That *tis as eaſy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how Body is extended. For ſince Body is no farther, nor otherwiſe ex- 
tended, than by the Union and Coheſion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill 
comprehend the Extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me as incomprehenſible, as 
the manner of Thinking, and how it is perform'd. 

F. 25, 1 allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder how any one ſhould find 
4 Difficulty in what they think they every day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will 
they be ready to ſay, the Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any 
thing more common ? And what doubt can there be made of ir? And the like, 
1 fay, concerning Thinking, and voluntary Motion: Do we not every moment 
experiment it in our ſelves; and therefore can it be doubted ? The matter of 


| fact is clear, I confeſs; but when we would a little nearer look into it, and con- 


ſider how it is done, there I think we are at a loſs, both in the one, and the 
other; and can as little underſtand how the Parts of Body cohere, as how we 
our ſelves perceive, or move. I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how the Parts of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs) come 
ina few Moments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, that 
the utmoſt Force of Mens Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, 
1 ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another Man's Underſtand- 
ing. 

§. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid we call Water, are ſo ex- 


tremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a Microſcope (and 


yet | have heard of ſome that have magnify'd to 10000 3 nay, to much above 
100,000 times) pretended to perceive their diſtin& Bulk, Figure, or Motion : 
And the Particles of Vater are alſo ſo perfectly looſe one from another, that 


the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſeparates them, Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Mo- 
tion, we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with another; and yet let but 
a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms co- 


here, and are not, without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the 


Bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly; he that 
could make known the Cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, 
- would diſcover a great, and yet unknown Secret: And yet when that was done, 


would he be far enough from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Cohe- 
ion of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he-could ſhew wherein conſiſted the 


Union, or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or 
of the leaſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this 


primary and ſuppos'd obvious Quality of Body, will be found, when examin'd, 


to be as incomprehenſible as any thing belonging to our Minds, and 4 ſolid ex- 


ended Subſtance as hard to be conceiv'd as a thinking immaterial one, Whatever 
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Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 


§. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that Preſſure, which is 
brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelligible as the Coheſion 
it ſelf. For if Matter be conſider'd, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend 
his Contemplation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee what 
conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this Maſs of Matter in 
ſo cloſe a Preſſure together; from whence Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts 
of a Diamond their Hardneſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt 
have its Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcattering 


2 aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw himſelf into the Sup- 
B poktiog and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let him conſider what Light he thereby 


brings to the Coheſion of Body, and whether he be ever the nearer making it 


; intelligible, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt in- 


der Trchenfible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of Body (which is nothing 
ut the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) from being clearer, or more diſtinct, when 
| | we 
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we would enquire into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of 
Thinking, | 
F. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the Power of Communication of Ni. 


of Motion by tion by Impulſe, and of our Souls, the Power of exciting Motion by Thoug)y, 


Impulſe or by 


Thong ht, equal- 
ly intelligible. 


Ideas of Body 
and Spirit com- 
Par d. 


Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, the other of our Minds, every day's Experience 
clearly furniſhes us with: But if here again we enquire how this is done, we 
are equally in the dark. For in the Communication of Motion by Impulſe, 
wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is got to the other, which iz 
the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have no other Conception, but of the paſſing of 
Motion out of one Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and un- 
conceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by Thought; which ye 
every moment find they do. The Increaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which i; 
obſery'd or believ*d ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood, We 
have by daily Experience clear Evidence of Motion produc'd both by Impulſe 
and by Thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion; 
we are equally at a loſs in both. So that however we conſider Motion, and its 
Communication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to Spirit is 
at leaſt as clear as that that belongs to Body. And if we conſider the active Power 
of moving, or, as I may call it, Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than 
Body; ſince two Bodies, plac'd by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrow'd Motion: 
Whereas the Mind, every day, affords us Ideas of an active Power of moving 
of Bodies; and therefore it is worth our Conſideration, whether active Power 
be not the proper Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence 
may be conjectur'd, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparate from Matter, 
becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only active; 
pure Matter is only paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judg to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 
and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, the Sub- 
ſtance of each being equally unknown to us; and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as 
clear as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, 
which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulſe, which we aſcribe 
to Body. Conſtant experience makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, tho our nar- 
row Underſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would look 
beyond thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, and penetrate 
into their Cauſes, and manner of Production, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing 
but its own Short-ſightedneſs. 

S. 29. To conclude, Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid extended 
Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are thinking ones: Experience aſſures us 
of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; apd that the one hath a power to move Body 
by Impulſe, the other by Thought; this we cannot. doubt of. Experience, [ 
ſay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the one and the 
other- But beyond theſe Ideas, as receiv'd from their proper Sources, our Fa- 
culties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, 
and Manner, we perceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of 
Thinking. If we. would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as the other; 
and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, 
ſnould by Trang ſet Body into Motion, than how a Subſtance we know not, 
ſhould by Impulſe ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſ- 
cover wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to Spi- 
rit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple; Ideas we receive 
from Senſation and Reflection, are the Baundaries of our Thoughts; beyond 
which the Mind, whatever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 
jot; nor can it makę any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature and 
hidden Cauſes of thoſe %, 

S. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea wę have of, Spirit, compar'd with the Idea we 
have of. Body, ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown to us; and fo 1 
the Subſtance of Body equally unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Pro- 
perties of Body, viz. ſolid coherent Parts and Impylſe,: we have diſtin& clear 


Ideas of: fo likewiſe, we knoyr, and have diſtinct clear Ideas of two primar 
Qualities or Properties of Spirits viz Thinking, and a power of Action; - — 
N 71 | | web 0 
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Power of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo 
the Ideas of ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin 
Ideas of them: which Qualities are but the various Modifications of the Ex- 
tenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of 
the ſeveral Modes of Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 
Hoping 3 all which are but the {ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have alſo the 
[deas of willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, and with the Body it 
ſelf too; for, as has been ſhew'd, Spirit is capable of Motion. 


135 


$, 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial Spirit may have perhaps ſome The Notion of 
Difficulties in it not eaſy to be explain'd, we have therefore no more reaſon to Spirit involves 


deny or doubt the Exiſtence of ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt 
the Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Body is cumber'd with ſome 
Difficulties very hard, and perhaps impoſlible to be explain'd or underſtood by 
as, For I would fain have inſtanc'd any thing in our Notion of Spirit more 
perplex*d, or nearer a Contradiction, than the very Notion of Body includes 
in it; the Diviſibility in infinitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whe— 
ther we grant or deny it, ia Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated or made 
in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry greater Difficulty, 
and more apparent Abſurdity, than any thing can follow from the Notion of 
an immaterial knowing Subſtance, | 


no more Diff- 
culty in it than 
that of Body. 


F. 32. Which we ate not at all to wonder at, ſince we having but ſome few We know ro- 


ſuperficial Ideas of things, diſcover'd to us only by the Senſes from without, 


thing beyond our 


or by the Mind, reflecting on what it experiments in it ſelf within, have no ſimple Ideas. 


knowledg, beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution, and true Na- 
ture of things, being deſtitute of Faculties to attain it. And therefore expe- 
rimenting and diſcovering ia our ſelves Knowledg, and the Power of voluntary 
Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion and Motion of 
Bodies; we have as much reaſon to be ſatufy'd with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, 
as with our Notion of Body, and the Exiſtence of the one as well as the other. For it 
being no more a Contradiction that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 
pendent from Solidity, than it is a Contradiction that Solidity ſhould exiſt, 
ſeparate and independent from Thinking, they being both but ſimple Ideas, 
independent one from another; and having as clear and diſtin Ideas in us of 
Thiaking, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
thing without Solidity, 5. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a ſolid thing without Think- 
ing, i. e. Matter, to exiſt; eſpecially ſince it is not harder to conceive how 
Thinking ſhould exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For 
whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe ſimple Ideas we have from Senſa- 


tion and Reflection, and dive farther into the Nature of things, we fall pre- 


ſently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can 
diſcover nothing farther but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But whichever 
of theſe complex Ideas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial Spirit, this is 
evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, are no other than what we 
have receiv'd from Senſation or Reflection; and ſo is it of all our other Ideas of 


Subſtances, even of God himſelf. 


§. 33. For if we examine the Idea we have of the incomprehenſible ſupreme Idea of God. 


Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
Ideas we have both of God and ſeparate Spirits, are made up of the ſimple Ideas 
we receive from Reflection. V. g. having from what we experiment in our ſelves, 
got the Ideas of Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledg and Power; of Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs; and of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is 
better to haye than to be without: when we would frame an Idea the moſt 
ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 
Idea of Infinity; and ſo putting them together, make our complex Idea of God. 
For that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its Ideas, receiv'd 
from Senſation and Reflection, has been already ſhew'd. 

$. 34. If 1 find that l know ſome few things, and ſome of them, or all, per- 
haps imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of knowing twice as many; which I can 
double again, as often as I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of 


Knowledg, by extending its Comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or pontte: 
e 
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Idea of God. 


No Ideas in 
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The ſame alſo Ican do of knowing them more perfectly; 5, e. all their Quali. 
ties, Powers, Cauſes, Conſequences, and Relations, &c. till all be perteq 
known that is in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the J 
of infinite or boundleſs Knowledg, The ſame may alſo be done of Power, til 
we come to that we call infinite; and alſo of the Duration of Exiſtence, with. 
out Beginning or End; and ſo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The De. 
grees or Extent wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other 
Perfection (which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign Being which we 
call God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him our 
Minds are capable of: All which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple J 
we have taken from the Operations of our own Minds, by Reflection; or by 
our Senſes, from exteriour things, to that Vaſtneſs to which Infinity can cy. 
1 -5. 3 

. 35. For it is Infinity, which join'd to our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, 
Knowledg, &c. makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our ſelves 
the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For tho in his own Eſlence (which cer. 
tainly we do not know, not knowing the real Eſſence of a Peble, or a Fly, ot 
of our own ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may 
we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of Exiſtence, Knowledy, 
Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal: which are all diſtinct Ideas, and 
ſome of them being relative, are again compounded of others; all which being, 
as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up 
the Idea or Notion we have of God. 


8. 36. This farther is to be obſerv'd, that there is no Idea we attribute to 


our complex one God, bating Infinity, which is not alſo a part of our complex Idea of other 
of Spirits, but Spirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other ſimple Ideas, belonging to any 


thoſe got from 
Senſation or 
Re flect ion. 


thing but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we receive from the Operation 
of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other but what we receive 


from thence: And all the difference we can put between them in our Contem- 


Recapitula- 
tion. 


plation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents and Degrees of their Know- 
ledg, Power, Duration, Happineſs, Cc. For that in our Ideas, as well of 
Spirits, as of other things, we are reſtrain'd to thoſe we receive from Senſation and 
Reflection, is evident from hence; That in our Ideas of Spirits, how much ſoever 
advanc'd in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite, we 
cannot yet have any Idea of the manner wherein they diſcover their Thoughts 
one to another: tho we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which 
are Beings that have perfecter Knowledg and greater Happineſs than we, muſt 


needs have alſo a perfecter way of communicating their Thoughts than we have, 


who are fain to make uſe of corporeal Signs and particular Sounds; which are 


therefore of moſt general uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable of. 
But of immediate Communication, having no experiment in our ſelves, and 
conſequently no Notion of it at all, we have no Idea how Spirits, which uſe 


not Words, can with Quickneſs; or much leſs, how Spirits, that have no Bo- 
dies, can be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal them 
at pleaſure, tho we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a Power. 

F. 37. And thus we have ſeen, whar kind of Ideas we have of Subſtances of al 
kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From whence, | 
think, it is very evident, 3 NE 

_ Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of Subſtances, are nothing but 
Collections of ſimple Ideas with a Suppoſition of ſomething to which they be- 


long, A which they ſubſiſt; tho of this ſuppos'd ſomething, we have no 
1 


clear diſtin& Idea at ak... 


1 


. _. Secondly, That all the ſimp e Ideas, that thus united'in one common Subſtratim 


make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral ſorts of the Subſtances, are no other but 


ſuch as we have receiv d from Sepſation or Reflection. So that eveii in thoſe which 


we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and that come neareſt the 


Comprehenſion of our moſt enlarg d Conceptions, we cannot go beyond thoſe 
ſimple Ideas. And even in thoſe which ſeem, moſt remote from all we have to 
do with, and do infinitely. ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our ſelves by 


Reflection, or diſcover by Senſation in other things, we can attain to nothing but 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally receiv d from Senſatien or Reflection; as 
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is evident in the complex Ideas we have of Angels, and particularly of God 
f. 

— That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our complex Ideas of 
| Subſtances, when truly conſider'd, are only Powers, however we are apt to 
take them for poſitive Qualities 3 v. g. the greateſt part of the Ideas that make 
our complex Idea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, Fuſibility, 
and Solubility, in A9. Regia, &c. all united together in an unknown Subſtratur : 
all which Ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and 
are not really in the Gold, conſider'd barely in it ſelf, tho they depend on thoſe 
real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, whereby it has a Fitnels 
differently to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral other Subſtances. 


— 


| CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Colleftive Ideas of Subſtances. 


6. 1. DESIDES theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, One Idea. 

B Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple, & c. the Mind hath alſo complex collective 
Ideas of Subſtances; which I ſo call, becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many 
particular Subſtances conſider'd together, as united into one Idea, and which 
{o join'd are look'd on as one: v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Collection of Men as 
make an Army, tho conſiſting of a great number of diſtin& Subſtances, is as 
much one Idea, as the Idea of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bo- 
dies whatſoever, ſignify'd by the name World, is as much one Idea, as the Idea 
of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficing to the Unity of any Idea, 
that it be conſider'd as one Kepreſentation or Picture, tho made up of ever ſo 
many Particnlars. 

6. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances, the Mind makes by its Power of Ade by the 
Compoſition, and uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Ideas into one, as 5 - wi rag 
it does by the ſame Faculty make the complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, nA 
conſiſting of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas, united in one Subſtance : Ad 
as the Mind, by putting together the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the col- 
lective Mode, or complex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, &c. ſo 

| by putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective Ideas of 
Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, a Fleet; each of which, every 
one finds, that he repreſents to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View; and ſo 
under that Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one Ship, or 
one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army of ten thouſand Men 
| ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy 
to the Mind to unite into one the Idea of a great number of Men, and conſider 
It as one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diſtin& Ideas that make up 
the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all together as one. 
| §. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Ideat, are to be counted moſt part of All artificial 
T artificial things, at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtin& Subſtances : _ [+ Bug 
Aud, in truth, if we conſider all theſe collective Ideas aright, as Army, Conſtel- 
lation, Univerſe, as they are united into ſo many ſingle Ideas, they are but the 
artificial Draughts of the Mind; bringing things very remote, and independent 
du one another, into one View, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of 
them, united into one Conception, and ſignify'd by one Name. For there are 
no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the Mind cannot, by this Art of 


| Compoſition, bring into one Idea; as is viſible in that ſignify'd by the Name 
» Univerſe. 
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130 Of Relation. 


CHA EP ARY: 
of Relation. 


ESIDES the Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, that the Mind has of 
things, as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets from their 
Compariſon one with another. The Underſtanding, in the Conſideration of 
any thing, is not confin*'d to that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea as it 
were beyond it ſelf, or at leaſt look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in confor- 
mity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one thing, that it does as it 
were bring it to and ſet it by another, and carry its View from one to tother : 
This is, as the words import, Relation and Reſpett; and the Denominations 
given to poſitive things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks to lead 
the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated to ſomething diſtin from 
it, are what we call Relatives; and the things ſo brought together, Related, 
Thus, when the Mind conſiders Caius as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothin 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when 1 conſider him as a 
Man, I have nothing in my Mind but the complex Idea of the Species, Man. 
So likewiſe, when ſay Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Con. 
ſideration of Man, who hath that white Colour, But when I give Cams the 
name Husband, I intimate ſome other Perſon ; and when I give him the name 
Whiter, I intimate ſome other thing: in both caſes my Thought is led to ſome. 
thing beyond Caius, and there are two things brought into conſideration. And 
ſince any Idea, whether ſimple or complex, may be the occaſion why the Mind 
thus brings two things together, and as it were takes a view of them at once, 
tho ſtill conſider'd as diſtin& ; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundation 
of Relation. As in the above-mention'd Inſtance, the Contract and Ceremony 
of Marriage with Sempronia, is the occaſion of the Denomination or Relation 
of Husband ; and the Colour White, the occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than 
Free-ſtone. 
Relations 8. 2. Theſe, and the like Relations, expreſs'd by relative Terms, that have others 
without corre- an ſwering them, with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, Bigger and Leſs, 
_ 45 5%. Cauſe and Effect, are very obvions to every one, and every body at firſt fight 
3 f perceives the Relation. For Father and Son, Husband and Wife, and ſuch 
other correlative Terms, ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and thro 
Cuſtom do ſo readily chime and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories, that 
upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts are preſently carry'd beyond 
the thing ſo nam'd; and no body overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it 
is fo plainly intimated. But where Languages have fail'd to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concabine 1s, 
no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife : But in Languages where this, and 
the like words, have not a correlative Term, there People are not fo apt to 
take them to be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is between 
Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt, 
but together. Hence it is, that many of thofe Names which, duly conſider, 
do include evident Relations, have been call'd external Denominations, But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome Idea, which is 
either in the thing to which the Name is apply'd; and then it is poſitive, and 
is look'd on as united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the Denomination 
is given: or elſe it ariſes from the Reſpe& the Mind finds in it, co fomething 
diſtin& from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it includes a Relation. 
Some ſeemingly F. 3. Another ſort of relative Terms there is, which are not look'd on to be 
_ Terms either relative, or ſo much as external Denominations; which yet, under thc 
contain Nele form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal 
a tacit, tho leſs obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms of 
Ola, Great, Imperfect, &c. whereof I fhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
in the following Chapters, | 
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C. 4. This farther may be obſerv'd, That the Ideas of Relation may be the Rel dif- 
ſame in Men, who have far different Ideas of the things that are related, or Jen from th: 
that are thus compar'd 3 . g. thoſe who have far different Ideas of a Man, may rhings related. 
yet agree in the Notion of a Father: which is a Notion ſuperinduc'd to the Sub- 
ſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of that thing call'd Man, whereby 
he contributed to the Generation of one of his own kind, let Man be what 
it will. 

” F. 5- The Nature therefore of Relation conſiſts in the referring or comparing Change of Re- 
two things one to another; from which Compariſon, one or both comes to be lation may be 
denominated, And if either of thoſe things be remov'd or ceaſe to be, the Re- . 
lation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſequent to it, tho the other receive in Saher. * 
it ſelf no Alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to day as a Father, 

ceaſes to be ſo to morrow, only by the Death of his Son, without any Altera- 

tion made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the Mind's changing the Obje& to which 

it compares any thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary Denomi- 

nations at the ſame time: v. g · Caius, compar'd to ſeveral Perſons, may truly 

be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger and weaker, &c, 

.6, Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be conſider'd as one thing, is poſi- Relation only 
tive: And ſo not only ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, but Modes alſo are poſitive *#wixt te 
Beings; tho the Parts of which they conſiſt, are very often relative one to bine. 
another; but the whole together conſider'd as one thing, and producing in us 
the complex Idea of one thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one Picture, tho 
an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute 


Thing, or Idea. Thus a Triangle, tho the Parts thereof compar'd one to ano- 


ther be relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute Idea. The ſame 
may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there can be no Relation, but be- 


twixt two things conſider'd as two things. There muſt always be in Relation 


two Ideas, or Things, either in themſelves really ſeparate, or conſider'd as diſ- 


tinct, and then a ground or occaſion for their Compariſon. 


§. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be conſider'd: All things ca 
Firſt, That there is no one Thing, whether ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Re- pable of Re- 
lation, or Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an infinite num- lation. 


ber of Conſiderations, in reference to other things; and therefore this makes no 
ſmall part of Mens Thoughts and Words: v. g. one ſingle Man may at once be 
concern'd in, and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz. Fa- 
ther, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand-ſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, 
Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, Judg, Patron, Client, Profeſlor, 
European, Engliſhman, lilander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superiour, 
: Inferiour, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike, &c. 
to an almoſt infinite Number: he being capable of as many Relations, as there 
can be Occaſions of comparing him to other things, in any manner of Agree- 


ment, Diſagreement, or Reſpe& whatſoever. For, as J ſaid, Relation is a way 


| of comparing or conſidering two things together, and giving one, or both of 


them ſome Appellation from that Compariſon ; and ſometimes giving even the 
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Relation it ſelf a Name. 


S. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſider'd concerning Relation, That tho The Ideas of 

it be not contain'd in the real Exiſtence of things, but ſomething extraneous Relations 

and ſuper-induc'd; yet the Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often = ke 

clearer and more diſtin, than of thoſe Subſtances to which they do belong. Subjetts re- 

The Notion we have of a Father, or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more Jated, 

diſtin&, than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paternity is a thing 

whereof *tis eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Humanity: And I can much 

eaſter conceive what a Friend is, than what GOD. Becauſe the Knowledg of 

one Action, or one ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion 

of a Relation : but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate Col- 

lection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if he compares two things toge- 

ther, can hardly be ſuppos'd not to know what it is, wherein he compares 

them: ſo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a 

very clear Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capable at leaſt 

of being more perfect and diſtinct in our Minds, than thoſe of Subſtances. Becauſe it 

is commonly hard to know all the ſimple Ideas which are really in any 3 
Vol, I. 1 2 ut 
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but for the moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple Ideas that make up any 
Relation I think on, or have a Name for: v. g. Comparing two Men, in re. 
ference to one common Parent, it is very eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brother: 
without having yet the perfect Idea of a Man. For ſignificant relative Words 
as well as others, ſtanding only for Ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or 
made up of ſimple ones, it ſaffices for the knowing the preciſe Idea the relatiye 
Term ſtands for, to have a clear Conception of that, which is the Foundation 
of the Relation; which may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of 
the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one laid the Egg 
out of which the other was hatch'd, I have a clear Idea of the Relation of Dy; 
and Chick, between the two Caſſiowaries in St. Fames's Park; tho perhaps I have 
| but a very obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 
Relations all F. 9. Thirdly, Tho there be a great number of Conſiderations, wherein things 
* may be compar'd one with another, and fo a multitude of Relations; yet they 
ene Ideas. tl terminate in, and are concern'd about thoſe ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or 
Reflection: which I think to be the whole Materials of all our Knowledg. To 
clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable Relations that we have any 
Notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Re. 
flecthion; which yet will appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt 
doubt, that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſimple Ideas, and ſo 
originally deriv'd from Senſe or Reflection. | 
Terms leading F. 10. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with another, 
= 3 which is extrinfecal to it, it is evident, that all Words that neceſlarily lead the 
jell denomina. Mind to any other Ideas than are ſuppos'd really to exiſt in that thing, to which 
red, are rela- the Word is apply'd, are relative Words: v. g. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, 
tive. Thirſiy, Angry, Extended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they 
| neither fenify nor intimate any thing, but what does or is ſuppos'd really to 
exiſt in the Man thus denominated: But Father, Brother, King, Husband, Blacker, 
Merrier, &c, are words which, together with the thing they denominate, im- 
ply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and exteriour to the Exiſtence of that thing. 
Concluſion, F. 11, Having laid down thefe Premiſes concerning Relation in general, I ſhall 
no proceed to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the Ideas we have of Relation 
are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple Ideas; and that they all, how re- 
fin'd or remote from Senſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple Ideas. 
I ſhall begin with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all things that do or 
can exiſt are concern'd; and that is, the Relation of Cauſe and Effet, The Idea 
whereof, how deriv'd from the two Fountains of all our Knowledg, Senſation 
and Reflection, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 
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HAP. XVI. 
Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


Whence their S, 1. 1 N the notice that our Senſes take of the conſtant Viciſſitude of things, 
Ideas got. we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both Qualities and Sub- 
ſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive this theit Exiſtence from the duc 
Application and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation, we 

get our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces any ſimple or complex 

Idea, we denote by the general name Cawſez and that which is produc'd, Efet. 

Thus finding that in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is 4 

ſimple Idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produc'd by the Application 

of a certain Degree of Heat; we call the ſimple Idea of Heat, in relation to 

Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity the Effect. So alſo finding 

that the Subſtance Wood, which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas ſo call'd, 

by the Application of Fire is turn'd into another Subſtance call'd Aſhes; i. e. 

another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, quite different 

from that complex Idea which we call Wood; we conſider Fire, in relation to 

Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conſider'd by us 

to conduce or operate to the producing any particular ſimple Idea, or Collection 

| | | | 8 


— 


Chap. 26. Of Relation, 
of ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath 


thereby in our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominated by us, 
C. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are able to diſcover, in the Ope- Cetin, Ce- 


rations of Bodies on one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Effect, viz 
That a Cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance 
or Mode begin to be; and an Efett is that, which had its beginning from ſome 
other thing: The Mind finds no great Difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Ori- 
ginals of things into two ſorts. 

Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that no part thereof did ever 
exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum 
14tura, Which had before no Being, and this we call Creation. 

Secondly, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all of them be- 
fore exiſt, but that very thing ſo conſtituted of pre-exiſting Particles, which, 
conſider'd all together, make up ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any 
Exiſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe or Cherry, &c. And this, when 
refer'd to a Subſtance, produc'd in the ordinary Courſe of Nature by an inter- 
nal Principle, but ſet on work by, and receiv'd from ſome external Agent or 
Cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, which we perceive not, we call Gene- 
ration: when the Cauſe is extrinſecal, and the Effect produc'd by a ſenſible Se- 
paration, Or juxta Poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Making ;, and ſuch 
are all artificial things. When any ſimple Idea is produc'd, which was not in 
that Subject before, we call it Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture 
made, and either of them alter'd, when any new ſenſible Quality or ſimple Idea 
is produc'd in either of them, which was not there before; and the things thus 
made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Efetts; and thoſe things, 
which operated to the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we may 
obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Efed, has its Riſe from Ideas, recciv'd 
by Senſation or Reflection; and that this Relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, 
terminates at laſt in them. For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effect, it ſuffices 
to conſider any ſimple Idea, or Subſtance, as beginning to exiſt by the Opera- 
tion of ſome other, without knowing the manner of that Operation, 


neration, ma- 
king Altera- 


$. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, and all Re of 


finite Beings at leaſt are concern'd in them. But having already ſhewn, in a- 
nother place, how we get theſe Ideas, it may ſuffice here to intimate, that 
moſt of the Denominations of things, receiv'd from time, are only Relations. 
Thus when any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth liv'd ſixty nine, and reign'd forty 
fve Years, theſe words import only the Relation of that Duration to ſome o- 
ther, and means no more than this, That the Duration of her Exiſtence was 
equal to ſixty nine, and the Duration of her Government to forty five annual 
Revolutions of the Sun; and ſo are all words, anſwering, how long. Again, 
William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 1070, which means this; 
That taking the Duration from our Saviour's Time till now, for one entire 
great Length of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was from the 
two Extremes: And ſo do all words of Time, anſwering to the Queſtion Whez, 
which ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Time, from the Period of a 
longer Duration, from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby conſider it, 
as related. | 

§. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other words of Time, that ordinarily 
are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideas, which yet will, when conſider'd, be found 
to be relative, ſuch as are Toung, Old, &c. which include and intimate the Re- 
lation any thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts the Idea of the ordi- 
nary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Years, when we ſay a Man is Young, we 
mean that his Age is yet but a ſmall part of that which uſually Men attain to: 
And when we denominate him Old, we mean that his Duration is run out al- 
moſt to the end of that which Men do not uſually exceed. And fo'tis but com- 
paring the particular Age, or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of 
that Duration which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that ſort 
of Animals: which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to other things; 
for a Man is call'd young at twenty Years, and very young at ſeven Years old : 
But yet a-Horſe we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years ; becauſe 4 
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Abſolute Terms 
often ſtand for 


Relations, 


Wherein Iden- 
tity conſiſis. 


Of Identity and Diverſity. Book II. 


each of theſe, we compare their Age to different Ideas of Duration, which are 
ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of Animals, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, tho they have out-laſteg 
ſeveral Generations of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
period GOD hath ſet to that ſort of Beings, This Term belonging properly 
to thoſe things, which we can obſerve in the ordinary Courſe of things, by a 
natural Decay, to come to an end in a certain period of Time; and ſo have in 
our Minds, as it were, a Standard to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of 
their Duration ; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young or 
old: which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby or a Diamond, things whoſe uſual 
Periods we know not. 

§. 5. The Relation alſo that things have to one another in their Places and 
Diſtances, is very obvious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a Mile diſtant from 
Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Extenſion 
and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by Names 
that are thought poſitive; as Great and Little are truly Relations. For here 
alſo having, by Obſervation, ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs of 
ſeveral Species of things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtom'd to, we 
make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate the Bulk of others, 
Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to 
the ſize of that Idea, which we have in our Minds, to belong ordinarily to 
Horſes : And that will be a great Horſe to a Welſhman, which is but a little one 
to a Fleming ; they two having, from the different Breed of their Countries, 
taken ſeveral ſiz d Ideas to which they compare, and in relation to which they 
denominate their Great and their Little. 

$. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong are but relative Denominations of Power, 
compar'd to ſome Ideas we have, at that time, of greater or leſs Power. Thus 
when we ſay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or 
Power to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have; which 
is a comparing his Strength to the 1dea we have of the uſual Strength of Men, 
or Men of ſuch a ſize. The like, when we ſay the Creatures are all weak things; 
Weak, there, is but a relative Term, ſignifying the Diſproportion there is in 
the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And ſo abundance of Words, in ordi- 
nary Speech, ſtand only for Relations (and perhaps the greateſt part) which at 
firſt ſight ſeem to have no ſuch Signification : v. g. The Ship has neceſlary Stores. 
Neceſſary and Stores are both relative Words; one having a Relation to the ac- 
complitiing the Voyage intended, and the other to future Uſe. All which Re- 
lations, how they are confin'd to and terminate in Ideas deriv'd from Senſation 
or Reflection, is too obvious to need any Explication. | 


_—_— 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


$.1. ANOTHER occaſion the Mind often takes of comparing, is the ve- 
ry Being of Things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting at any 
determin'd Time and Place, we compare it with it ſelf exiſting at another time, 
and thereon form the Ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any thing 
to be in any place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure (be it what it will) that 
it is that very thing, and not another, which at that ſame time exiſts in ano- 
ther place, how like and undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects: 
And in this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to vary not at all 
from what they were that moment wherein we conſider their former Exiſtence, 
and to which we compare the preſent. For we never finding, nor conceiving it 
poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame place at the 
{ame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any where at any time, 
excludes all of the ſame kind, and is there it ſelf alone. When therefore we 
demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no; it refers always to ſomett 
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| that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which *twas certain at that inſtant was 


kg 


the ame with it ſelf, and no other. From whence it follows, that one thing 
| Cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſtence, nor two things one Beginning; it 
being impoſlible for two things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the ſame in- 
| ſtant, in the very ſame place, or one and the ſame thing in different places. 
| That therefore that had one Beginning, is the ſame thing; and that which had 
| a different Beginning 1n time and place from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. 
| That which has made the difficulty about this Relation, has been the little Care 
and Attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the things to which it is attri- 
uted, 
"I : . 2. We have the Ideas but of three ſorts of Subſtances; 1. God. 2. Fi- Hentity of 
nite Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without Beginning, eternal, unal- . Hances. 
terable, and every where; and therefore concerning his Identity, there can be 
no doubt. Secondly, Finite Spirits having had each its determinate time and 
place of Beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that time and place will always de- 
termine to each of them its Identity, as long as it exiſts. Thirdly, The ſame will 
hold of every Particle of Matter, to which no Addition or Subſtration of Mat- 
ter being, made, It is the ſame. For tho theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as we 
term them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame place; yet we cannot 
: conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the ſame 
Wo kind out of the ſame place : or elſe the Notions and Names of Identity and Di- 
| verſity would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinction of Subſtances, 
| or any thing elſe one from another. For example : Could two Bodies be in the 
ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one and 
=O the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be. one and the ſame. 
| _ For by the ſame reaſon that two Particles of Matter may be in one place, all Identity of 
Bodies may be in one place: which, when it can be ſuppos'd, takes away the Modes. 
| - Diſtinction of Identity and Diverſity of one and more, and renders it ridicu- 
| lous. But it being a Contradiction, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity 
| and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well founded, and of uſe 
| to the Underſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations ultimately 
© terminated in Subſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 
of them too will be by the ſame way determin'd : only as to things whoſe Ex- 
iſtence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beings, v. g · Motion and 
* Thought, both which conſiſt in a continu'd Train of Succeſſion 3 concerning their 
: Diverkity, there can be no queſtion : Becauſe each periſhing the moment it be- 
deins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in different places, as permanent 
FF Beings can at different times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no Motion or 
| . Thought, conſider'd as at different times, can be the ſame, each part thereof 
having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. | 
g. 3. From what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to diſcover what is ſo much enquir'd Principium 
after, the Principium Individuationis; and that, *tis plain, is Exiſtence it ſelf, Individuatio- 
which determines a Being of any ſort to a particular time and place incommu- s. 
- nicable to two Beings of the ſame kind. This, tho it ſeems eaſier to conceive 
in ſimple Sabſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on is not more difficult in 
compounded ones, if care be taken to what it is apply'd: v. g. Let us ſuppoſe 
an Atom, i. e. a continu'd Body under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a 
determin'd time and place; 'tis evident that, conſider'd in any inſtant of its 
* Exiſtence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with it ſelf. For being at that inſtant 
\ > whatit.is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its 
Exiſtence is continu'd ; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like , 
manner, if two or more Atoms be join'd together into the ſame Maſs, every if 
one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing Rule: And whilſt they {1 
: © ilk united together, the Maſs, conſiſting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the 
| ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts be ever ſo differently jumbled. But 
„ik one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one new one added, it is no longer the 
t ame Maſs, or the ſame Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity : 
e depends not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe. For in 
them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not the Identity: An Oak 
Srowing from a Plant to a great Tree, and then lop'd, is ſtill the fame Oak; 
and a Colt grown up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the withs 
the 
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Identity of 
Vegetables. 


Identity of 
Animals. 


Identity of 
Man, 


Particles of Matter, in Succeſſion vitally united to the ſame organiz'd Body, 


the Parts; ſo that truly they are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of Matte: 
tho they be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame Hor; 
The reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and; 
living Body, Identity is not apply'd to the ſame thing. 

§. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from a Maſs gt 
Matter, and that ſeems to me to be in this; that the one is only the Coheſſon 
of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition of they 


as conſtitutes the Parts of an Oak; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Par;, ff 


as is fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
Wood, Bark, and Leaves, &c. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the vegetable Lift. 
That being then one Plant which has ſuch an Organization of Parts in one c. 
herent Body partaking of one common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant 
as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho that Life be communicated to ney 
Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continu'd Or. 
ganization conformable to that ſort of Plants. For this Organization being at 
any one Inſtant in any one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete 
diſtinguiſh'd from all other, and is that individual Life which exiſting conſtantly 
from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the ſame Continuity of in. 
ſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to the living Body of the Plant, it has that!. 
dentity, which makes the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the ſame 
Plant, during all the time that they exiſt united in that continu'd Organization, 
which is fit to convey that common Life to all the Parts ſo united. 

§. 5. The caſe is not ſo much different in Brutes, but that any one may hence 
ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we hare 
like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, what is; 
Watch? *Tis plain *tis nothing but a fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Partz 
to a certain End, which when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable toat- 
tain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continu'd Body, all whoſe organiz! 
Parts were repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd by a conſtant Addition or Separs 
tion of inſenſible Parts, with one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething 
very much like the Body of an Animal; with this Difference, That in an Ant 
mal the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts 
begin together, the Motion coming from within; but in Machines, the Force 
coming ſenſibly from without, is often away when the Organ is in order, and 
well fitted to receive it. 

§. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of the ſame Man conſiſts, viz. i 
nothing but a Participation of the ſame continu'd Life, by conſtantly fleeting 


He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any thing elſe, but like that of other 
Animals in one fitly organiz'd Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence 
continu'd under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting Parti- 
cles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make an Embryo, one of Years, 
mad and ſober, the ſame Man, by any Suppoſition, that will not make if pol- 
ſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Ceſar Borgia, to be tis 
lame Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and thee 
be nothing in the Nature of Matter why the ſame individual Spirit may 00! 
be united to different Bodies, it will be poſſible that thoſe Men living in di 
tant Ages, and of different Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: which 
way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a very ſtrange uſe of the word Mar, apply 
to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded. And that way of ſpeak 
ing would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe Philoſophers who allo# 
of Tranſmigration, and are of opinion that the Souls of Men may, for thell 
Miſcarriages, be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, wit! 
Organs ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal Inclinations. But yet, I think, 
no body, could he be ſure that the Soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his Hog 
would yet ſay that Hog were a Man or Heliogabalus. 


Idenfity juited F. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that comprehends all ſorts of 


40 the Idea. 


being one thing to be the ſame Subſtance, another the ſame Man, and 4 _ 


Identity, or will determine it in every caſe: But to conceive and judg of ft 
aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the word it is apply'd to ſtands for; 1 
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the fame Horſe: tho, in both theſe caſes, there may be a manifeſt Change ar 
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the ſame Perſon, if Perſon, Man, and Subſtance are three Names ſtanding for 


three different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, ſuch 
* muſt be the Identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully attended to, 
; 
occurs about this matter, with no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially con- 
* cerning Perſonal Identity, which therefore we ſhall in the next place a little 


5 
* 
++ 


would poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that Confuſion, which often 


F. 8. An Animal is a living organiz'd Body; and conſequently the ſaine A- Same ian. 


\ nimal, as we have obſerv'd, is the ſame continu'd Life communicated to dif- 


* ferent Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to that or- 


ganiz'd living Body. And whatever is talk d of other Definitions, ingenuous 


Obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the Idea in our Minds, of which the Sound 
Ian in our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a cer- 
* tain Form: ſince I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a Crea- 
ture of his own Shape and Make, tho it had no more Reaſon all its Life than 
' a Cat or a Parrot, would call him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a 
Parrot diſcourſe, reaſon and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but a 
Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational Man, and the other a 
very intelligent rational Parrot. A Relation we have in an Author of great 


Note, is ſufficient to countenance the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. His 


Words * are: * Memoirs of 


« had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth the Account of what paſs'd in 


a common, but much credited Story, that I had heard ſo often from many Sbriſtendom 


+ 
3 


„ ſpoke, and ask'd, and anſwer'd common Queſtions like a reaſonable Creature: 


1 
* 
K* 


from 1672 to 


« others, of an old Parrot he had in Braſil during his Government there, that 1679. p. 347 


« ſo that thoſe of his Train there generally concluded it to be Witchery or 


„ Poſſeſſion; and one of his Chaplains, who liv'd long afterwards in Holland, 
1 « would never from that time endure a Parror, but ſaid, they all had a Devil 
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« in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, and aſſever'd by Peo- 
« ple hard to be diſcredited, which made me ask Prince Maurice what there 


» « was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual Plainneſs and Dryneſs in Talk, there 
4 was ſomething true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. I de- 
4 ſir'd to know of him what there was of the firſt? He told me ſhort and 
„ coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old Parrot when he came to Braſil; and 
* tho he believ'd nothing of it, and 'twas a good way off, yet he had fo much 
„ Curioſity as to ſend for it: that *twas a very great and a very old one, and 
„ when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince was, with a great many 
* © Dutch-men about him, it ſaid preſently, What a Company of white Men are here? 
„ They ask'd it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince? It“ Whence come 
L anſwer'd, Some General or other; when they brought it cloſe to him, he ask'd /* ? It anſwer- 
it, * D'ou venes vous ? It anſwer'd, De Marinnan. The Prince, A qui eſtes 
* © vow? The Parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que ſais tula? Parrot, Ie garde prince, To 
== © les poulles, The Prince laugh'd, and ſaid, Vous gardes le poulles? The Parrot whom do you 
- © anſwer'd, Ouy, moy & je ; bien faire; and made the Chuck four or five being? The 
(times that People uſe to make to Chickens when they call them, 1 ſet down Parrot, Io 4 
© the words of this worthy Dialogue in French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid 
= © them to me. I ask'd him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke, and he ſaid, di you there 2 
in Braſilian; I ask'd whether he underſtood Braſilian, he ſaid, no, but he had Parrot, 1 look 
(taken care to have two Interpreters by him, the one a Dutcb- man that ſpoke ter the Chic- 


ed, From Ma- 
rinnan. The 


Portugueze. 
Prince, What 


* Braſilian, and the other a Braſilian that ſpoke Dutch; that he ask'd them ſe- 38 


** parately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame jaugh'd, and 


1 thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd Story, becauſe it is ſaid, 7ou look 


„ ſo much out of the way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may paſs for a gfter the Chic- 


| good one; for 1 dare ſay this Prince at leaſt beliey'd himſelf in all he told Xs? FhePar- 


* me, having ever paſs'd for a very honeſt and pious Man: 1 leave it to Na- 7,; rages ty 


= turaliſts to reaſon, and to other Mea to believe as they pleaſe upon it; how- knw well e- 
Lever, it is not perhaps amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy Scene ſometimes with nough bow to do 


* ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the purpoſe or no.” 
| had taken care that the Reader ſhould have the Story at large in the Au- Same Man. 
thor's own words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it incredible; 
for it 9 be imagin'd that ſo able 8 Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough 
ol. I. to 
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to warrant all the Teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains 
in a place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man why, 
he mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince in whom he acknowledges very gre, 
Honeſty and Piety, a Story which if he himſelf thought incredible, he could 
not / but alſo think ridiculous. The Prince, 'tis plain, who vouches this Story 
and our Author, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker a P. 
rot; and I ask any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether i; 
this Parrot, and all of its kind, had always talk'd, as we have a Prince's Word 
for it, as this one did, whether, l ſay, they would not have paſs'd for a Rac 
of rational Animals but yet whether for all that they would have been alloy! 
to be Men, and not Parrots ? For I preſume tis not the Idea of a thinking oi 
rational Being alone that makes the Idea of a Man in moſt Peoples Senſe, ly; 
of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhap'd, join'd to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the 
ſame ſucceſſive Body not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame immate. 
rial Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. 


Perſonal Iaen- F. 9. This being premis'd to find wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſ 


Conſciouſneſs 


conſider what Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent Being, 
that has Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it ſelf as it felf, the fam: 
thinking thing in different times and places; which it does only by that Con. 
ſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from thinking, and as it ſeems to me ellentia 
to it: it being impoſſible for any one to perceive without perceiving that hz 
does perceive. When we fee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Senſations 
and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls S/; 
it not being conſider'd in this caſe whether the ſame Self be continu'd in the 
{ame or divers Subſtances. For ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies think- 
ing, and *tis that that makes every one to be what he calls Self, and thereby 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf. from all other thinking things; in this alone conſiſts pe. 
ſonal Identity, i. e. the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Con- 
ſciouſneſs can be extended backwards to any 2 Action or Thought, ſo fir 
reaches the Identity of that Perſon; it is the ſame Self now it was then; and 
tis by the ſame Self with this preſent one that now reflects on it, that that 
Action was done. | | 1 FED 
F. 10. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance! 


makes perſonal This few would think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Perceptions, with 


their Conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame 
thinking thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems to make the Difficulty 1s 
This, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by Forgetfulneſs, there 
being no moment of our Lives wherein we have the whole Train of all our pall 
Actions before our Eyes in one view, but even the beſt Memories loſing the 
Sight of one part whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and 
that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our paſt Selves, being it- 
tent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at all 
or at leaſt. none with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts: 
I ſay, in all theſe caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, and we loſing the 
Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are rais'd whether we are the ſame thinking 
thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance or no. Which, however reaſonable or unre:- 
ſonable, concerns no perſonal Identity at all: The Queſtion being, what makes 
the ſame Perſon, and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which al- 
ways thinks in the ſame Perſon 3 which in this caſe matters not at all: Different 
Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where they do partake in it) being 
united into one Perſon, as well as different Bodies by the ſame Life are united 
into one Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerv'd, in that Change of Subſtances, b 
the Unity of one continu'd Life. For it being the ſame Conſciouſneſs tha! 
makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Identity depends on that only, whe- 
ther it be annex'd only to one individual Subſtance, or can be continu'd in 3 
Succeſſion of ſeveral Subſtances. - For as far as any intelligent Being can ke. 
peat the Idea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it had of it # 
firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent Action; ſo far lt 
is the lame perſonal Self. - For it is by the * Conſciouſneſs it has of 1 ar 
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* Thoughts and A&ions, that It is Se/f to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame 
Self, as far as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt or to come; 
and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Subſtance, no more two Per- 
ons, than à Man be two Men by wearing other Clothes to day than he did yeſ- 
terday, with a long or ſhort Sleep between: the ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 


| diſtant Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances contributed to 
their Production. | 


: 


147 


t. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence in our very Bodies, all Perſonal Iden- 


whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſcious Self, ſo 
that we feel when they are touch'd, and are aſſected by, and conſcious of Good 
or Harm that happens to them, are a part of our Szlves; i. e. of our thinking 
conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his Body is to every one a part of himſelf : 
he ſympathizes and is concern'd for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſepa- 
rate it from that Conſciouſneſs we had of its Heat, Cold, and other Affections, 
and it is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, any more than the re- 
moteſt part of Matter, Thus we ſee the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self con- 
ſiſted at one time, may be vary'd at another, without the Change of perſonal 
Identity; there being no queſtion about the ſame Perſon, tho the Limbs, which 
but now were a part of it, be cut off. 

6. 12, But the queſtion 1s, whether if the ſame Subſtance which thinks be 


tity in Change 
of Subſtances. 


chang'd, it can be the ſame Perſon; or remaining the ſame, it can be different 


Perſons. 
And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no Queſtion at all to thoſe who place 


Thought in a purely material animal Conſtitution, void of an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, For whether their Suppoſition be true or no, 'tis plain they conceive 
perſonal Identity preſerv'd in ſomething elſe than Identity of Subſtance z as ani- 
mal Identity is preſerv*d in Identity of Life, and not of Subſtance. : And there- 
fore thoſe who place Thinking 1a an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 
come to deal with theſe Men,. muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity cannot be pre- 
ſerv'd in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or Variety of particular imma- 
terial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity. is preſerv'd in the Change of mate- 
rial Subſtances, or Variety of particular Bodies: unleſs they will ſay, 'tis one 
- immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one immaterial 
Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men; which the Carreſians at leaſt will not 
admit, for fear of making Brutes thinking things too. | 
FSi. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if the ſame 
thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only to think) be chang'd, 
itt can be the ſame Perſon? | anſwer, That cannot be reſolv'd, but by thoſe 
who know what kind of Subſtances they are that do think, and whether the 
* Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transfer'd from one thinking Subſtance to 
another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual Action, it 
could not: but it being but a preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it 
may not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 
which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far the 


E Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annex'd to any individual Agent, fo that another 


cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what 
kind of Action it is that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Perception ac- 
companying it, and how perform'd by thinking Subſtances, who cannot think 
without being conſcious of it. But that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
not being the ſame individual Act, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was perhaps done 
by fome other Agent; why, I ſay, ſuch a Repreſentation may not poſſibly be 
{ = Without Reality of Matter of Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams 
re, which yet whilſt dreaming we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
© from the nature of things. And that it never is ſo, will by us, till we have 
3 clearer Views of the nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt reſolv'd into the 
= coodneſs of God, who, as far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſen- 
© ible Creatures is concern'd in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward or Puniſhment 
Vith it. How far this may be an Argument againſt thoſe who would place 
binking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits, 1 leave to be conſider'd. But 
1 Vol. J. U 2 yet 
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think them his own more than the Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted! 
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yet to return to the Queſtion befote us, it muſt be allow'd, That if the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from the 
ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be transfer'd from one thinkin 

Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible that two thinking Subſtances may — 
but one Perſon. For the ſame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv'd, whether in the 
ſame or different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſer v'd. 

S. 14. As to the ſecond part of the Queſtion, Whether the ſame immateriy 
Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct Perſons ? which Queſtion ſeems to 
me to be built on this, Whether the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcione 
of the Actions of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtrip'd of all the Conſciouſ. 
neſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of ever retrieving 4. 
gain; and {6 as it were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have x 
Conſciouſneſs that cannot reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold 
Pre-exiſtence are evidently of this mind, ſince they allow the Soul to have ng 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent State, either whol 
ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; and if they ſhould not, ti 
plain, Experience would be againſt them. So that perſonal Identity reaching 
no farther than Conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continu'{ 
ſo many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different Perſons. Suppoſe 
a Chriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean ſhould, upon God's having ended all his Works 
of Creation the ſeventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould 
imagine it has revolv'd in ſeveral human Bodies, as 1 once met with one, why 
was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Socrates (how reaſonably I will not dif. 
pute; this 1 know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, which was no inconſiderable one, 
he paſs'd for a very rational Man, and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not 
Parts or Learning) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any df 
Socrates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with Socrates? Let 
any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude that he has in himſelf an imm. 
terial Spirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant Change 
his Body keeps him the ſame ; and is that which he calls himfelf: Let him alſf 
ſuppoſe it to be the ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or Therſites, at the Siege af 
Troy (for Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their nature, in- 
different to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppoſition has no 7. Abfurdity 
in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: 
But he now having no Conſcionſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor ot 
Therſites, does or can he'conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with either of them! 
Can he be concern'd in either of their Actions? attribute them to himſelf, or 


So that this Conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thok 
Men, he is no more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or immate- 
rial Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, whe! 
it began to inform his preſent Body; tho it were ever ſo true, that the ſame 
Spirit that inform'd Neſtor's or Theyſ#ess Body, were numerically the ſame that 
now informs his. For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon wit! 
Neſtor, than if ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a part of Neſs, 
were now a part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sabſtance, without tht 
fame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame Perſon by being united to al) 
Body, than the ſame Particle of Matter, without Conſciouſneſs united to an) 
Body, makes the ſame Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of 
the Actions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the Tatne Perſon with Neſtor. 

$. 15. And thus we may be able, without any difficulty, to conceive the ſam 
Perſon at the Reſurrection, tho in a Body not exactly in Make or Parts the fame 
which he had here, the ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inba. 
bits it. But yet the Soul lone, in the Change of Bollies, would ſcarce to 20) 
one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be endugh to make the ſame Man 
For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the Conſciouſneſs of the 
Prihce's paſt Life, ehter and inform the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted 
by his vbwn Soul, every one fees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, 
accountable only for the Prince's Actions: But Who would Tay it was the ſame 
Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, I gueſs, ro en. 
ry body Ueterinine the Man in this caſe; Wherein che Soul, with all 2 
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Thoughts about it, would not make another Man: but he would be the fame © by 
Cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know that in the ordinary way of ſpeak- 
ing, the fame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one and the ſame thing. 

And indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to 
apply what articulate Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as 
often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame Spirit, 
Mum, or Perſon, we muſt fix the Ideas of Spirit, Mun, or Perſon in our Minds; 
| and having reſolv'd with our ſelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
| hard to determine in either of them, or the like, when it is the ſane, and 
when not. | 
$. 16. But tho the ſame immaterial Subſtance or Soul does not alone, where- Conſciouſneſs 
ever it be, and in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet *tis plain Con- Haber the ſame 
ſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites . 
Exiſtences and Actions, very remote in time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as 
it does the Exiſtence and Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: So 
that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Actions, is the ſame 
Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the ſame Conſciouſneſs that 1 ſaw 
the Ark and Noah's Flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Win- 1 
ter, or as that I write now; I could no more doubt that I who write this now, i 
that ſaw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the Flood at the 
general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that Self in what Subſtance you pleaſe, 
than that 1 who write this am the ſame my ſelf now whilſt I write (whether 1 
conſiſt of all the ſame Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was a 
yeſterday. For as to this point of being the ſame Self, it matters not whether | 
this preſent Self be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances; 1 being as much 
concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any Action was done a thouſand Years 
ſince, appropriated to me now by this Self-conſciouſneſs, as I am for what I did 
the laſt Moment, 
9.17. Self is that conſcious thinking thing (whatever Subſtance made up of, Self depends | 
whether ſpiritual or material, ſimple or compounded, it matters not) which is on Conſciouſneſs: Þ 
ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and 
ſo is concern'd for it ſelf, as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one 
finds, that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as \ 
much a part of it /elf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon Separation of this little Fin- if 
ger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along with the little Finger, and leave the 
reſt of the Body, *tis evident the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame 7 
Perſon; and Self then would have nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. 1 
As in this caſe it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the Subſtance, when 
one part is ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes q 
this infeparable Self; ſo it is in reference to Subſtance remote in time, That | 
with which the Conſciouſneſs'of this preſent thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes 
| the ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe; and ſo attri- 
bdautes to it Jeff, and owns all the Actions of that thing as its own, as far as that 
Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther : as every one who reflects, will perceive. 
6.18. In this perſonal Identity, is founded all the Right and Juſtice of Re- 04je# of Re- 
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he ward and Puniſhment ; Happineſs and Miſery being that for which every one ward and Pu- 
nj is concern'd for himſelf, not mattering what becomes of any Subſtance, not niſhment. 9 
nf join'd to, or affected with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the In- 4 
of ſtance 1 gave but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger F 
when it was cut off, that would be the ſame Self which was concern'd for che 9 
e whole Body yeſterday, as making a part of it ſelf, whoſe Actions then it cannot 1 
e dat admit as its own now. Tho if the ſame Body ſhould ſtiſl live, and imme- 1 
u- diately, from the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Con- [| 
a ſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing; it would not at all be con- 1 
. cern d for it, as a part of it ſelf, or could own any of its Actions, or have any 1 
he f them imparted to him. # 
el $.19, This may ſhew us wherein per/oral Identity conſiſts; not in the Identity 4 
ce, of Subſtance, but, as 1 have ſaid, in the Identity of Confcroufneſs; wherein, if 7 


Seor ares and the preſent Mayor of Oueenberongh agree, they are the fame Perſon : 
If the ſame Socrates waking and Neeping do not partake of the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping is not the ſame Perſon, And to puniſh Socra- 
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tes waking for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was never 
conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what 
his Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their Outſides were 
ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſh'd ; for ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 
$. 20, But yet poſſibly it will {till be objected, Suppoſe I wholly loſe the Me. 

mory of ſome parts of my Life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo 
that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame 
Perſon that did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that I was once conſcious 
of, tho I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, That we muſt here take 
notice what the word 7 is apply'd to; which, in this caſe, is the Man only. 
And the ſame Man being preſum'd to be the ſame Perſon, I is eaſily here ſup. 
pos'd to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame Man 
to have diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſneſs at different times, it-is paſt doubt 
the ſame Man would at different times make different Perſons ; which, we ſee, 
is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, human 
Laws not puniſhing the Mad Man for the Sober Man's Actions, nor the Sober 
Man for what the Mad Man did, thereby making them two Ferſons: which is 
ſomewhat explain'd by our way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we ſay ſuch an 
one is not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, as if 
thoſe who now, or at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that Self was chang'd, the 
| ſelf-ſame Perſon was no longer in that Man. 
Difference be- F. 21. But yet *tis hard to conceive that Socrates, the ſame individual Man, 
tween Identity ſhould be two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we muſt conſider what is 
7 re and meant by Socrates, or the ſame individual Man. 

wy Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking Subſtance; 
in ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elſe. 

Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial Soul. 

Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame Animal. | 

Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoſſible to make 
perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any thing but Conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther 
than that does. 

For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allow'd poſſible, that a Man born of dif- 
ferent Women, and in diſtant Times, may be the ſame Man. A way of ſpeak- 
ing, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two 
diſtinct Perſons, as any two that have liv'd in different Ages, without the know- 
ledg of one another's Thoughts. 

By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, cannot be the ſame 
Man any way, but by the ſame Conſciouſneſs; and fo making human. Identity to 
conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we place 2 Identity, there will be no 
difficulty to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they who 
place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt con- 
ſider how they will make the Infant Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates after 
the Reſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently 
the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, - perſonal Identity can 
by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs (which is that aloge which makes 
what we call Self) without involving us in great Abſurdities. 

6. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon, why elſe is he pu- 
niſn'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, tho he be never afterwards conſcious 
of it? Jaſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other 
things in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any miſchief he 
ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both, with a Juſtice ſuitable to their way of 
Knowledg ; becauſe in theſe caſes; they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, 
what counterfeit : and ſo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep, is not admit- 
ted as a Plea. For tho Puniſhment be annex'd to Perſonality, and Perſonality 
to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; 
yet human Judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the Fact is prov'd againſt him, 
but want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be prov'd for him. But in the great Day, 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable to 
think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but ſhall 
receive his Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. 
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F. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences into the ſame Con/ciou/ne/s 


| Perſon the Identity of Subſtance will not doit. For whatever Subltance there 
B* however fram'd, without Conſciouſneſs there is no Perſon: And a Curcaſe 
may be a Perſon, as well as any ſort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs, 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin& incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes acting the ſame 
Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other by Night; and, on the other ſide, 
the fame Conſciouſneſs acting by Intervals two diſtinct Bodies: Lask in the firſt 
caſe, Whether the Day and the Night-man would not be two as diſtin& Perſons, 
as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would not be 
one Perſon in two diſtin Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſ- 
tinct Clothings? Nor is it at all material to lay, that this ſame, and this diſ- 
tinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes abovemention'd, is owing to the ſame and diſ- 
tinct immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies; which, whe- 
ther true or no, alters not the Caſe : ſince tis evident the perſonal Identity would 
equally be determin'd by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſciouſneſs were an- 
nex'd to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance or no. For granting, that the 
thinking Subſtance in Man muſt be neceſſarily ſuppos'd immaterial, *tis evident 
that immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
and be reſtor'd to it again, as appears in the Forgetfulneſs Men often have of 
their paſt Actions; and the Mind many times recovers the Memory of a paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe Intervals 
of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their turns regularly by Day and Night, 
and you have two Perſons with the ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the 
former Inſtance two Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not deter- 
min'd by Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but only 
by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. Xo | 
d. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance, whereof it is now made up, to 
have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame conſcious Being : but Conſciouſneſs 
remov'd, that Subſtance is no more it ſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than 
any other Subſtance; as is evident in the Inſtance we have already given of a 
Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other Affections, having no longer 
any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a Man's ſelf, than any other Matter of the 
- Univerſe. In like manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
| which is void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby I am my ſelf to my ſelf: If there 
be any part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot upon Recolle&ion join with that 
: preſent Conſciouſneſs, whereby I am now my ſelf, it is in that part of its Ex- 
iſtence no more my ſelf, than any other immaterial Being. For whatſoever any 
: Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot recolle&, and by my Conſciouſ- 
neſs make my own Thought and Action, it will no more belong to me, whether 
2 Part of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where exiſting. _ HE 
FSi. 25. Iagree, the more probable Opinion is, That this Conſciouſneſs is an- 
nex'd to, and the Affection of one individual immaterial Subſtance. | 
But let Men, according to their diverſe Hypotheſes, reſolve of that as they 
: pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or Miſery, muſt 
grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf that he is concern'd for, and 
Would have happy; that this Self has exiſted in a continu'd Duration more than 
Ine Inſtant, and therefore 'tis poſlible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and 
= TEArStO come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its Duration; and may 
de the ſame Self, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs continu'd on for the future, And 
; thus, by this Conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch 


oer ſuch an Action ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or miſerable 


Now. 


2 „ In all which account of Self, the ſame numerical Subſtance is not conſi- 
- das making the ſame Self; but the ſame continu'd Conſciouſneſs, in which 
| Kveral Subſtances may have been united, and again ſeparated' from it, which, 


© Whilſt they continu'd in a vital Union with that, wherein this Conſciouſneſs 


| : then reſi 


ded, made a part of that ſame Self. Thus any part of our Bodies vi- 


ally united to that which is conſcious in us, makes a part of our Sel ve,: But 
upon Separation from the vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is commu- 
ucated, that which a moment ſince was part of our Selves, is now no more ſo, 
= ana part of another Man's Self is a part of me; and 'tis not impoſſible, but 
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in a little time may become a real Part of another Perſon. And ſo we have 
the ſame numerical Subſtance become a Part of two different Perſons; and the 
ſame Perſon preſerv'd under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup. 
poſe any Spirit wholly ſtrip'd of all its Memory or Conſciouſneſs of paſt Ac. 
tions, as we find our Minds always are of a great part of ours, and ſometimes 
of them all; the Union or Separation of ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make 
no variation of perſonal Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Mat. 
ter does, Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a part 
of that very ſame Self which now is: Any thing united to it by a Conſciouſ- 
neſs of former Actions, makes alſo a part of the ſame Self, which is the ſame 
both then and now. | 

§. 26. Perſon, as | take it, is the Name for this Self. Wherever a Man finds 
what he calls Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the ſame Perſon. It is a 
forenſick Term appropriating Actions and their Merit; and ſo belongs only to 
intelligent Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This Perſo- 
nality extends it ſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only by Con- 
ſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concern'd and accountable; owns and imputes to 
it /elf paſt Actions, juſt upon the ſame ground, and for the ſame reaſon that 
it does the preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs; the un- 
avoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs; that which is conſcious of Pleaſure 
and Pain, deſiring that that Self that is conſcious ſhould be happy. And 
therefore whatever paſt Actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that pre- 
ſent Self by Conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concern'd in, than if they had 
never been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward or Puniſhment, 
on the account of any ſuch Action, is all one as to be made happy or miſerable 
in its firſt Being, without any Demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſt'd 
now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made to have 
no Conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there between that Puniſhment, and 
being created miſerable? And therefore conformable to this the Apoſtle tells 
us, that at the Great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſhall be juſtify'd by the 
Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that they themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever 
they appear, or what Subſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the 
ſame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 

§. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this Subject, made 
ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to ſome Readers, and poſſibly they are 
ſo in themſelves. But yet, I think, they are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ig- 
norance we are in of the Nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and which 
we look on as our Selves, Did we know what it was, or how it was ty'd to a 


certain Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits; or whether it could or could not 


perform its Operations of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organiz'd as 
ours is; and whether it has pleas'd God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be 
united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe Organs 
its Memory ſhould depend; we might ſee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Su 
poſitions | have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark con- 
cerning theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, inde- 
pendent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the Nature 
of things be no Abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame Soul may, at diffe- 
rent times, be united to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that time, 
one Man: As well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould be a 
Part of a Man's Body to morrow, and in that Union make a vital Part of 24el;- 
bœus himſelf, as well as it did of his Ram. 

S. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt, during its 
Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſitions of Subſtances begin 
to exiſt during the Union of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame: 
Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And fo 
if the Compoſition be of diſtin& Subſtances and different Modes, the ſame Rule 
holds. Whereby it will appear, that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been 


about this Matter, rather riſes from the Names ill us'd, than from any Obſcu- 


rity in things themſelves, For whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea to which the 
Name is apply'd, if that Idea be ſteddily kept to, the Diſtinction of any thing 
Get into 
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into the ſame, and divers will calily be conceiv'd, and there can ariſe no doubt 
about it. 

$. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the Idea of a Man, tis eaſy to know Continu'd Ra- 
what is the ſame Man, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſeparate or in a Body, i/tence makes 
will be the ſame Man. Suppoſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of {nity 
4 certain Conformation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, 
with that vital Conformation of Parts, tho continu'd in a fleeting ſucceſſive 
Body, remains, it will be the ſame Man. But if to any one the Idea of a Man 
be but the vital Union of Parts in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union 
and Shape remains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but by a continu'd 
Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. For whatever be the 
Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea is made, whenever Exiſtence makes it 


one particular thing under any Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continu'd, 
preſerves it the ſame Individual under the ſame Denomination. 


CH AP. XXVIII. 


Of other Relations. 


g. 1.JD ESIDES the before-mention'd Occaſions of Time, Place, and Cau- 
ſality of comparing, or referring things one to another, there are, 
as | have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall mention. 

Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name is ſome one ſimple Idea; which being capable of 
Parts or Degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the Subjects wherein it is to 
one another, in reſpect of that ſimple Idea, v. g. Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, 
More, &c. Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the {ame 
ſimple Idea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be calld, if one will, Proportional; and 
that theſe are only converſant about thoſe ſimple Ideas receiv'd from Senſation 
or Reflection, is ſo evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 

F. 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing things together, or conſider- Natural, 
ing one thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other thing, is the 
Circumſtances of their Origin or Beginning; which being not afterwards to be 
alter'd, make the Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to which 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Couſin-Germans, &c. which have 
their Relations by one Community of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral 
Degrees; Country-men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the ſame Country, or 
Tract of Ground; and theſe I call natural Relations: wherein we may obſerve, 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, 
and not to the Truth and Extent of things. For *tis certain, that in reality 
the Relation is the ſam. betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in the ſeveral 
Races of other Animals as well as Men : But yet *tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; or that two Pigeons are Couſin-Germans. 

It is very convenient, that by diſtin& Names theſe Relations ſhould be obſerv'd, 
and mark'd out in Mankind; there being occaſion, both in Laws, and other 
Communications one with another, to mention and take notice of Men under 
theſe Relations: from whence alſo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties a- 
mongſt Men. Whereas in Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſe to mind 
theſe Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtin& and peculiar 
Names. This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the different State and 
Growth of Languages; which being ſuited only to the Convenience of Com- 
munication, are proportion'd to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of 
Thoughts familiar amongſt them ; and not to the Reality or Extent of things, 
nor to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the different ab- 
itrat Conſiderations might be fram'd about them. Where they had no Philo- 
ſophical Notions, there they had no Terms to expreſs them: And *tis no won- 
der Men ſhould have fram'd no Names for thoſe things they found no occaſion 
to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Coun- 
tries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for a Horſe; and in others, 


where they are more careful of the Pedegrees of their Horſes than of their 
2 Vol. I. X | own, 
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own, that there they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo 
of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 

S. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of conſidering things, with refe. 
rence to one another, is ſome Ac whereby any one comes by a moral Right, 
Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one that hath Power 
to command an Army; and an Army under a General is a Collection of arm'q 
Men oblig'd to obey one Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who has a Right 
to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this ſort depending upon Mens 
Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtituted, or voluntary; and may be di. 
tinguiſh'd from the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome 
way or other alterable, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they haye 
ſometimes belong'd, tho neither of the Subſtances, ſo related, be deſtroy'd. 
Now, tho theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and contain in them a 
Reference of two things one to the other; yet, becauſe one of the two things 
often wants a relative Name, importing that Reference, Men uſually take no 
notice of it, and the Relation is commonly over-look'd : v. g. a Patron and Cli- 
ent are eaſily allow'd to be Relations, but a Conſtable or Dictator are not ſo rea- 
dily, at firſt hearing, conſider'd as ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar Name 
for thoſe who are under the Command of a DiQator, or Conſtable, expreſling 
a Relation to either of them; tho it be certain, that either of them hath a 
certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far related to them, as well as a 
Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 

F. 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of Relation which is the Conformity, 
or Diſagreement, Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which they are 
refer*d, and by which they are judg'd of; which, I think, may be call'd Meral 
Relation, as being that which denominates our moral Actions, and deſerves well 
to be examin'd, there being no Part of Knowledg wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determin'd Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and 
Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their various Ends, Objects, Manners, 
and Circumſtances, they are fram'd into diſtin complex Idea, are, as has 
been ſhewn, ſo many mix'd Modes, a great part whereof have Names annex'd 
to them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to acknowledg and 
return Kindneſs receiv'd, Polygamy to be the having more Wives than one at 
once; when we frame theſe Notions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo maay 
determin'd Ideas of mix'd Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions; 
It is not enough to have determin'd Ideas of them, and to know what Names 
belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of Ideas. We have a farther and greater 
Concernment, and that is, to know whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are mo- 
rally good or bad. | 

8. 5- Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. II. Ch. 20. F. 2. and Ch. 21, 
§. 42. are nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occalions, or procures 
Pleaſure or Pain to us, Moral Good and Evil then is only the Conformity or 
Diſagreement of our voluntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good or Evil is 
drawn on us from the Will and Power of the Law- maker; which Good and 
Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach of the Law, by the 
Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call Reward and Puniſhment. 

§. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which Men generally refer, and by 
which they judg of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to me 
to be three ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, or Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the 
free Actions of Man, without annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and 
Evil to determine his Will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe al- 
ſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annex'd to that Law. It would be in vain fot 
one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the Actions of another, if he had it not in 
his Power to reward the Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, 
by ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and Conſequence of 
the Action it ſelf. For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconvenience, 
would operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, if 1 miſtake not, is the true 
Nature of all Law, properly ſo call'd. ; 

§. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their Actions to, to judg of their 


: Rectitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three, 1. The Divine Law. 


2. The 


added what here follows, Of this the Ingenious Author of 
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3. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation; if I may ib call it. 

By the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, Men judg whether their Actions 

are Sins or Duties; by the ſecond, whether they be Criminal or Innocent; and 

by the third, whether they be Vertues or Vices. | 

§. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby 1 mean that Law which Ged has ſet Divine Law, 
to the Actions of Men, whether Ii rae to them by the Light of Nature, the Meaſure of 
or the Voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould © / Dh. 
overn themſelves, I think there is no body ſo brutiſh as to detiy. He has a 

ight fo do it, we ate his Creatures: He has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to direct 
our Actions to that which is beſt 3 and he has power to enforce it by Rewards 
aud Puniſhtnents, of infinite Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no 
body can take us ont of his hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of moral 
Reftittde 3 and by comparing them to this Law it is, that Men judg of the moſt 
conſiderable oral Good or Evil of their Actions: that is, whether as Duties or 
Sint, they are like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the hands of the 
Arn | 

9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by the Commonwealth to the Civil Law, the 
Actions of thoſe who belong to it; is another Rule to Which Men refer their e of 
Actions; to jadg whether they be criminal or no. This Law no body over- ond __ 
looks, the Rewatds and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand; and 
ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is the Force of the Commonwealth, 
aba to protect the Lives, Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live aecor- 
ding to its Laws, arid has power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods from 
him way diſobeys : which is the Puniſhment of Offences committed againſt 
this Law. 

. ts. Thirdly, The Lam of Opinion or Reputation. Vertue and Vice ate Names philofpphical 
ptetended and fappos'd every where to ſtand for Actions in their own nature Law, the Mea- 
right and wrong; and as far as they really ate ſo apply'd, they ſo far are co- Hue, Vertu 
incident with the Divine Law above-mention'd. But yet whatever is pretended, * Vice. 
this is viſible, that theſe Names Vertue and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of 
their Application, thro the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, 
are conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, as in each Country and Society 
ate in Reputation or Diſeredit. Not is it to be thought ſtrange, that Men 
every whete ſhould give the name of Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt 
them are judg'd praiſe-worthy ; and call that Vice, which they account blamable : 
ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould think any thing 
right, to which they allow'd not Commendation ; any thing wrong, which they ler 
paſs without Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where call'd and eſteem'd 

Vertue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diilike, Praiſe or Blame, which by a 

ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes ir ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and 

Clubs of Men in the World; whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Faſhions of 
that place. For tho Men uniting into politick Societies have reſign'd up to the 

Publick the diſpoſing of all theit Force, ſo that they cannot employ ir againſt 

any Fellow-Citizen any farther than the Law of the Country directs; yet they 

retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving or diſapproving of the 

Actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and converſe with: And by this Ap- 

probation and Dillike, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call 

Vertue and Vice. h | 5 

F. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, will appear to any 
one who conſiders, that tho that paſſes for Vice in one Country, which is 
counted a Vertue, or at leaſt not Vice in another; yet every where, Yerrue and 
Praiſe, Yice and Blame go together. Yertut is every where that which is thought 
praiſe-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance of publick 
Eſteem, is call'd Vertue x. PYertue and Praiſe are ſo united, that they are _— 

| often 
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* Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking notice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, 
the Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of 


—_—< 


Man, has given me a late Inftance, to mention no other. For the Civility of his Expreſſions, 
and the Candor that belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his 
Vol. -I. X 2 Preface 
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often by the ſame name. Sunt ſua præmia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicere 
Nihil habet natura praſtantius, quam Honeſtatem, quam Laudem, quam Dignitaten, 
quam Decus; which, he tells you, are all names for the ſame thing, 7c. J. 2. 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood where. 
in their Notions of Vertue and Vice conſiſted, And tho perhaps by the different 
Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or Intereſt of different ſorts of Men 
it fell out that what was thought praiſe-worthy in one place, eſcap'd not Cen. 
{ure in another; and ſo in different Societies, Vertues and Vices were chang'd- 
yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept the fame every where. For 
ſince nothing can be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputa- 
tion that wherein every one finds his advantage, and to. blame and diſcoun. 
tenance the contrary; *tis no wonder that Eſteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and 
Vice, ſhould in a great meaſure every where correſpond with the unchangeable 
Rule of Right and Wrong, which the Law of God hath eſtabliſh'd: there being 
nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances the general Good of 
Mankind in this World, as Obedience to the Laws he has ſet them; and nothing 
that breeds ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And there. 
fore Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, 
which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that ſide that really deſerv'd it not. Nay, 
even thoſe Men whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, fail'd not to give their Appro- 
bation right; few being deprav'd to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaſt 
in others, the Faults they themſelves were guilty of: whereby, even in the 
Corruption of Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſerv'd. So that 
even the Exhortations of inſpir'd Teachers have not fear'd to appeal to common 
Repute : Whatſcever is lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertue, 
if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 

| 6. 12. 


* — 


Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 2. Chap. 28. concerning the third 
Rule which Men refer their Actions to, I went about to make Vertue Vice, and Vice Vertue, 
unleſs he had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 
ſelf the trouble to conſider what the Argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 
Deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following, 
For 1 was there not laying down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral 
Ideas, and enumerating the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe: And yur uant thereunto, I tell what has every where that Denomination, 
which in the Language of that place anſwers to Fertue and Vice in ours, Which alters not the Na- 
ture of things, tho Men do generally judg of, and denominate their Actions according to the 
Efteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Sect they are of. | 

If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, B. 1. c. 13. . 18. and in this pre- 
ſent Chapter, $. 13, 14, 15, and 20, he would have known. what I think of the eternal and 
unalterable Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Vertxe and Vice: And if he had ob- 
ſerv'd, that in the place he quotes, I only report as Matter of Fact what others call Vertu 
and Vice, he would not have found it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, Iam not 
much out in ſaying, that one of the Rules made uſe of in the World for a ground or meaſure 
of a moral Relation, is that Efteem and Reputation which ſeveral ſorts of Attions find variouſly 
in the ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are there call'd Vertues or Vices : And 
whatever Authority the learned Mr, Lowde places in his Old Engliſh Diionary, I dare ſay it no 
where tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in Credit, call'd and coun 
a Vertue in one place, which being in Diſrepute, paſſes for and under the name of Vice in ano- 
ther. The taking notice that Men beſtow the Names of Vertue and Vice according to this Rule 
of Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the 
making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, 
to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to take the alarm, even at Expreſſions, which ftanding 
alone by themſelves might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. | 

Tis to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive his citing, as he does, theſe words 
of mine, in S. 11. of this Chapter: The Exhortations of inſpir'd Teachers have not fear'd to appeal 
to common Repute; Whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good report, if there be am 
Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. without taking notice of thoſe immediately pre- 
ceding, which introduce them, and run thus: Whereby in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boun- 
daries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſervd; 
fo that even the Exhortations of inſpir d Teachers, &c, By which words, and the reſt of that Sec- 
tion, it is plain that I brought that Paſſage of St. Paul, not to prove that the general Meaſure 
of what Men call Vertue and Vice, throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion 1 
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F. 12, If any one ſhall imagine that I have forgot my own Notion of a Lav, i, Iiforce- 
when 1 make the Law, whereby Men judg of Vertue and Vice, to be nothing elſe ments, Com- 
but the Conſent of private Men, who have not Authority enough to make 4 * 
Law; eſpecially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a Law, a os 
Power to enforce it: I think I may fay, that he who imagines Commendation 
and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to 
the Opinions and Rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd 
in the Nature or Hiſtory of Mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion z and ſo 
they do that which keeps them in Reputation with their Company, little regard 
the Laws of God, or the Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of 
God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and a- 
mongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the Law, entertain thoughts of 
future Reconciliation, and making their peace for ſuch Breaches. And as to the 
Puniſhments due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter 
themſelves with the hopes of Impunity. But no Man eſcapes the Puniſhment 
of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opinion of the 
Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten 
thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſ- 
like and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſual 
Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſre- 

ute with his own particular Society, Solitude many Men have ſought, and 

en reconcil'd to : but no body, that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man 
about him, can live 1n Society under the conſtant Diſlike and ill Opinion of his 
Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burden too heavy for human 
Sufferance : And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who can 


take pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and Diſgrace from 
his Companions. 
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each particular Society within it ſelf; but to ſhew, that tho it were ſo, yet, for reaſons I 
there give, Men, in that way of denominating their Actions, did not for the moſt part much 
vary from the Law of Nature; which is that ſtanding and unalterable Rule, by which they 
ought to judg of the moral ReQitude and Pravity of their Actions, and accordingly denomi- 
nate them Vertues or Vices. Had Mr. Lowde conſider'd this, he would have found it little to 
his purpoſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a ſenſe I uſed it not; and would, I imagine, have 
ſpared the Explication he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary, But I hope this ſecond Edition 
will give him Satisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſs'd, as to ſhew him 
there was no cauſe of Scruple. | | | 
Tho I am forc'd to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions he has expreſs'd in the latter end 
of his Preface, concerning what I had ſaid about Vertue and Vice; yet we are better agreed 
than he thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. concerning natural Inſcription and 
inn ate Notions, I ſhall not deny him the Privilege he claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as he 
pleaſes, eſpecially when he ftates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid 3 
For, according to him, innate Notions being conditional things, depending upon the Concurrence of ſeveral 
other Circumſtances, in order to the Souls exerting them; all that he ſays for innate, imprinted, im- 
preſs*d Notions (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laſt only to this: That 
there are certain Propoſitions, which tho the Soul from the beginning, or when a Man is 
born, does not know, yet by Aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previous Culti- 
vation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth of; which is no more than what I 
have affirm'd in my firſt Book. For I ſuppoſe by the Souls exerting them, he means its be- 
ginning to know them, or elſe the Souls exerting of Notions will be to me a very unintelligible 
Expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens Thoughts 
; by an Infinuation, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, i. e. before 
WF theyare known: whereas truly before they are known, there is nothing of them in the Mind, 
' but a Capacity to know them, when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious 
Author thinks neceſſary in order to the Soul's exerting them, brings them into our Knowledg. 

P. 5 2. I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not ſo imprinted upon the Soul, as that 
they naturally and neceſſarily exert themſelves (even in Children and Idiots) without any Aſſiſtance from the 
outward Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation. Here he ſays they exert themſelves, 
as p. 78, that the Soul exerts them. When he has explain'd to himſelf or others what he means 


by che Soul's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that previous Cultivation 
N and Circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are; he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little 
= of Controverſy between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that exerting of Notions, 


which I in a more vulgar Stile call knowing, that I have reaſon to think he brought in my 
| Name upon this occaſion only out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me; which I 
: muft gratefully ackndwledg he has done every where he mentions me, not without conferring 
: dn me, as ſome others have done, a Title I have no right to. | 


il : 5 | | F. 13. 
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Theſe three F. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The Law of God; Secondly, The Law of po- 
2 7 litick Societies; Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cenſure, are thoſe 
es 


God and Evil, to which Men variouſly compare their Actions: And tis by theit Conformity to 


one of theſe Laws that they take their Meaſures, When they would judg of 
their moral Rectitude, and denominate their Actions good or bad, f 
Morality s the F. 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a Touchſtone, we bring out yo. 


Relation of luntary Actions, to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and accordingly 


chefs Ante „ to name them; which is, as it were, the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them; 


whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Countty, or the 
Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to obſerve the Relation any 
Action hath to it, and to judg whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the 
Rule; and fo hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either Confor- 
mity or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule : and therefore is often 
call'd moral Rectitude. This Rule being nothing but a Collection of ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, the Conformity thereto is but fo otder ing the Action, that the ſim- 
ple Ideas belonging to it may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. And 
thus we ſee how moral Beings and Notions are founded on, and terminated in 
theſe ſimple Idea: we have receiv'd from Senſation or Reffection. For example, 
let us conſider the complex Idea we ſignify by the word Murder; and when we 
have taken it aſunder, ànd examin'd all the Particulars, we ſhall find them to 
amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas deriv'd from Reflection or Senſation, viz, 
Firſt, From Reflection on the Operations of dur own Minds, w. have the Ideas 
of Willing, Confideting, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to ano- 
ther; and alſo of Life, or Perception, and Self- motion. Secondly, From Sen- 
ſation we have the Collection of rhbſe ſimple ſenſible Ideas which are to be 
found in a Man, and of ſotfie Action, whereby we put an end to Perception and 
Motion in the Man; all which ſimple Ideas are comprehended in the word Mur- 
der. This Collection of ſimple Ideas being found by me to agree or diſagree 
with the Eſteem of the Country 1 have been bred in, and to be held by moſt 
Men there worthy Praiſe or Blame, I call the Action vertuous ot vicious: If 1 
have the Will of a ſupreme inviſible Law-maker for my Rule; then, as 1 ſup- 
pos d the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin 
or Duty: And if 1 compare it to the Civil Law, the Rule made by the Legiſ- 
lative of the Country, I call it Lawfut or Unlawful, a Crime or no Crime. 80 
that wlenceſdever we take the Rule of moral Actions, or by what Standard 
foever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, they conſiſt only 
and are made up of Collections of ſimple Ideas, which we originally receiv'd 
from Senſe ot Reffection, and their ReRiride or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agree». 
ment or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns preſcrib'd by ſome Law. 

S8. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we mult take notice of them 
under this twofold Confideration, Firſt, As they are in themſelves each made 
up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple Idea. Thus Drunkenneſs, or Lying, ſignify 
ſuch or ſuch a Collection of fimple [deas, which I call mix'd Modes: And in 
this ſenſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drinking of à Hotfe, or 
ſpeaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions ate conſider'd as good, bad, or in- 
different; and in this reſpe& they ate relative, it being their Conformity to, or 
Diſagreement with ſore Rule that makes them to be regular or irregular, good 
or bad : And fd, as far as they are compar'd with a Rule, and thereupon deno- 
minated, they come under Relation, Thus the challenging and fighting with a 
Man, as it is a certain poſitive Mode, or particular fort of Action, by parti- 
cular Ideas, diſtinguiſh'd from all others, is call'd Duelling: Which, when con- 
ſider'd, in relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the name Sin; to the Law 


of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and Vertue; and to the municipal Laws 


of ſome Governments, a capital Crime. la this cafe, when the oſitive Mode 
has one Name, and atiother Name as it ſtands in relation to the I w, the Diſ- 
tinction may as eafily be obſer dd, as it is in Subſtances; where one Name, v. g. 
Mun, is us d to fignify the thing; another, v. g. Farber, to ſignify the Re- 
The Denomina- F. 16. But becauſe very frequently the * Idea of the Action, and its 
tions of Aﬀions Moral Relation, are comprehended together under one Name, and the ſame 
80 miſlead Word made uſe of to expreſs both the Mode or Action, and its moral ReQi- 


rude 


0 


tude or Obliquity z therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken notice of, and 
there 15 often no Diſt inction made between the poſitive Idea of the Action, and the 
Reference it has to a Rule. By which Confuſion of theſe two diſtinct Conſidera- 
tions under one Term, thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, 
and are forward to take Names for Things, are often miſled in their Judgment 
of Actions. Thus the taking from another what is his, without his Knowledg 
or Allowance, is properly call'd Stealing; but that Name being commonly un- 
derſtood to ſignify alſo the moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its 
Contrariety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear call'd 
Stealing as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. And yet the pri- 
vate taking away his Sword from a Madman, to prevent his doing Miſchief, tho 

it be properly denominated Stealing, as the name of ſuch a mix'd Mode; yet 
when compar'd to the Law of God, and conſider'd in its Relation to that Su- 
preme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, tho the name Stealing ordinarily car- 
ries ſuch an intimation with it. 


$. 17. And thus much for the Relation of human Actions to a Law, which Relatims innu- 
therefore 1 call moral Relations. merable, 

'T would make a Volume to go over all ſorts of Relations; *tis not therefore 
to be expected, that 1 ſhould here mention them all. It ſuffices to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive 
Conſideration, call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of it fo 
many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to another) that it is not 
very ealy to reduce it to Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mention'd, 
| thiuk, are ſome of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are founded. But 
before I quit this Argument, from what has been faid, give me leave to obſerve ; 

§. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that- / Relation terminates in, and is ulti- 44 Relations 
mately founded on thoſe ſimple Ideas we have got from Senſation or Reflection: So wr T 
that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelves (if we think of any thing, or Sa 
have any meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtandin 
for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collections of ſimple Ideas, 
compar'd one with another. This is fo manifeſt in that ſort call'd Proportional, 
that nothing can be more: For when a Man ſays, Hony is ſweeter than Wax, 
it is plain that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate in this ſimple Idea, 
dweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt; tho where they are compounded 
or decompounded, the ſimple Ideas they are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom 
taken notice of. VJ. g. when the word Father is mention'd ; Firſt, There is 
meant that particular Species, or collective Idea, ſignify'd by the word Man. 

Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible fimple Ideas, ſignify'd by the word Generation: And, 
Thirdly, The Effects of it, and all the ſimple Ideas ſignify'd by the word Child. 
50 the word Friend being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good 
to another, has all theſe following Ideas to the making of it up: Firſt, All the 
imple Ideas, comprehended in the word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, 
The Idea of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, 
The Idea of Action, which is any kind of Thought or Motion. Fifthly, The 
Idea of Good, which ſignifies any thing that may advance his Happineſs, and 
terminates at laſt, if examin'd, in particular ſimple Ideas; of which the word 
Good in general ſignifies any one, but if remov'd from all ſimple Ideas quite, it 
lignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral words terminate at laſt, tho 
perhaps more remotely, ia a Collection of ſimple Ideas: The immediate ſignifi- 
cation of relative Words, being very often other ſuppos'd known Relations; 
which, if trac'd one to another, ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. : 

9. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have for the moſt part, if not always, We have ordi- 
as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein it is narily as clear 
founded. Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon Relation depends, being things . ) 
whereof we have commonly as clear Ideas, as of any other whatſoever it be- ain, n if 
ing but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, it, Fondation. 
without which we could have no diſtinct Knowledg at all. For if I have a 
clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light or Extenſion, I have too, of equal, or more or 
leſs of each of theſe : If Iknow what it is for one Man to be born of a Wo- 
man, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of we ſame 

oman 


fu d. 
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Woman Sempronia ; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers, as of Births 
and perhaps clearer. For if I believ'd that Sempronia dig'd Titus out of the 
Parſly-Bed (as they uſe to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother; and 
that afterwards, in the ſame manner, ſhe dig'd Caius out of the Parſly- Bed, 
had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, as if I had 
all the Skill of a Midwife : the Notion that the ſame Woman contributed, a 
Mother, equally to their Births (tho I were ignorant or miſtaken in the manner 
of it) being that on which 1 grounded the Relation, and that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The comparing then. 
then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, without knowing the particular 
Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their haviy 
or not having the Relation of Brothers. But tho the Ideas of particular Reis. 
tions are capable of being as clear and diſtin in the Minds of thoſe, who wil 
duly conſider them, as thoſe of mix'd Modes, and more determinate than tho{ 
of Subſtances ; yet the Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful aud 
incertain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mix'd Modes, and much more 
than thoſe of ſimple Ideas; becauſe relative words being the Marks of this 
Compariſon, which is made only by Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in 
Mens Minds, Men frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond with 
. thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 
The Notion of F. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Relations, I have a true Notion of 
the Relation is Relation, by comparing the Action with the Rule, whether the Rule be true or 
9 falſe. For if I meaſure any thing by a Yard, I know whether the thing I mea- 
any 48im is {ure be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppos'd Yard, tho perhaps the Yard I mea. 
compar d to, be ſure by be not exactly the Standard; which indeed is another Inquiry. For tho 
true or falſe, the Rule be erroneous, and J miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive the Rela- 
tion. Tho meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall thereby be brought to judg a- 
miſs of its moral Rectitude, becauſe I have try'd it by that which is not the 
true Rule; but l am not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to 
that Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement or Diſagreement, | 


C HAP. XXIX. 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinct and Confus'd Ideas. 


Ideas ſome . H NG ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, and taken a View of their 
clear and diſ- ſeveral ſorts; conſider'd the Difference between the ſimple and the 
tin, others complex, and obſerv'd how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of Modes, 
obſcure and cen. Subſtances and Relations; all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done by any 
one, who would acquaint himſelf thorowly with the Progreſs of the Mind in 
its Apprehenſion and Knowledg of Things: it will, perhaps, be thought | 
have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muſt, nevertheleſs, 
crave leave to offer ſome few other Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 
is, That ſome are clear, and others obſcure ; ſome diſtinF, and others confw'd. 


Clear and ob- S. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt aptly explain'd by words rela- 


ſcure, __ ting, to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and obſcure in 
o our Ideas, by reflecting on what we call clear and obſcure in the Objects cf Sight. 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give the Name of 

obſcure to that which is not plac'd in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to 

us the Figure and Colours, which are obſervable in it, and which, in a better 

Light, would be diſcernable. In like manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when 

they are ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, did cr 

might, in a well-order'd Senſation or Perception, preſent them. Whilſt the 

Memory retains them thus, and can produce them to the Mind, whenever it has 

occaſion to conſider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any 

thing of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 

are, as it were, faded or tarniſh'd by time, ſo far are they obſcure. Complex 

+ Ideas, 
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eas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, fo they are clear, when the Ideas that 
to their Compoſition are clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe {imple 
74cas, that are the Ingredients of any complex one, is determinate and certain. 

F. 3. The Cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, ſeems to be either dull Organs, or Caves of 04- 
very flight and tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects, or elſe a Weakneſs in. N 
che Memory not able to retain them as receiv'd. For to return again to viſible 1 
Objects, to help us to apprehend this Matter : It the Organs or Faculties of | 
Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not receive the Impreſ- "FM 
con of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont to imprint it; or, like Wax of © 144 
1 Temper too ſoft, will not hold it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppo- 1050 
ſing the Wax of a Temper fit, but the Seal not apply'd with a ſufficient Force "* 
to make a clear Impreſſion : in any of theſe Caſes, the Print left by the Seal 1 
will be obſcure. This, J ſuppoſe, needs no Application to make it plainer. | N 

4. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind has ſuch a full and evident Per- Diſlin# and Ih. 
ception, as it does receive from an outward Object operating duly on a well- „IId, what, 
difpos'd Organ, ſo a diſtinct Idea is that wherein the Mind perceives a difference LN 
from all other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently diſt inguiſh- Am 
ible from another, from which it ought to be different. 0 

9. 5. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable Ci. lt 
from another, from which it ſhould be different; it will be hard, may any one 1 
ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea be as it will, it can be 11 
no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to be; and that very Perception ſut- "nt 
fciently diſtinguiſhes it from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, 7. e. diffe- Tak 
rent, without being perceiv'd to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be undiſtinguiſh- * 
able from another, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you would have 4 4 
it different from it ſelf: for from all other it is evidently different. 

F. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it is Confuſion of 
that makes the Confuſion Ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muſt conſi- Ideas. # in 
der, that things rank'd under diſtinct Names, are ſuppos'd different enough to > hg 32 150 
be diſtinguiſhd, that ſo each ſort by its peculiar name may be mark'd, and diſſ . 4 
cours'd of a- part upon any occaſion : And there is nothing more evident, than 1444 
that the greateſt part of different names are ſuppos'd to ſtand for different 
things. Now, every Idea a Man has being viſibly what it is, and diſtin& from 
all other Ideas but it ſelf; that which makes it confus'd, is, when it is ſuch, that 
it may as well be calFd by another name, as that which it is expreſs'd by: the 
Difference which keeps the things (to be rank*d under thoſe two different names) 
diſtin, and makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and ſome of them 
to the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was 
intended to be kept up by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt. | 

F. 7. The Defaults which uſually occaſion this Confuſion, | think, are chiefly theſe Pefauits whicy 
| following . | makeConfuſion. 

Firſt, When any complex Idea (for *tis complex Ideas that are moſt liable to Fir/?, complex 

Confuſion) is made up of too ſmall a Number of ſimple Ideas, and ſuch only as are Ideas e up 
common to other things, whereby the Differences that make it deſerve a diffe- 7,5 we 
rent name, are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up of barely the ſim- 
ple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confus'd Idea of a Leopard; it not 
being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd from a Lynx, and ſeveral other ſorts of 
Beaſts that are ſpotted, So that ſuch an Idea, tho it hath the peculiar name 
Leopard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe defign'd by the names Lynx or Pan- 
ther, and may as well come under the name Lynx as Leopard. How much the 
Cuſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, contributes to make the Ideas 
we would expreſs by them confus'd and undetermin'd, I leave others to conſider. 
This is evident, that confus'd Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of Words uncer- 
tain, and take away the benefit of diſtin Names. When the Ideas, for which 
we uſe different Terms, have not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtin& 
e and fo cannot be diſtinguiſf'd by them, there it is that they are truly 
contus'd. 

S. 8, Secondly, Another Default which makes our Ideas confus'd, is, when tho Secondly, Or 
the Particulars that make up any Idea are in number enough; yet they are ſos p 
jumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the 3 Crd 
Name that is given it, than to any other. There is nothing properer to make Bo. 
VO 1. Y us 


- 
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us conceive this Confuſion, than a ſort of Pictures uſually ſhewn as ſurprizin, 
Pieces'of Art, wherein the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Tabj; 
it ſelf, mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernible Orge; 
in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of Parts wherein no Symmets; 
nor Order appears, is in it ſelf no more a confus'd thing, than the Picture of: 
cloudy Sky ; wherein tho there be as little Order of Colours or Figures to he 
found, yet no body thinks it a confas'd Picture. What is it then that makes it 
be thought confus'd, ſince the want of Symmetry does not? As it is plain it 
does not; for another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, could not he 
call'd confus'd. I anſwer, T hat which makes it be thought confus'd, is, the ay. 
plying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcernibly belong, than to 
ſome other: v. g. When it is ſaid to be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then 
any one with reaſon counts it confus'd : becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that 
State, to belong more to the name Man, or Ceſar, than to the name Baboon, or 
Pompey, which are ſuppos'd to ſtand for different Ideas from thoſe ſignify'd by 
Man, or Ceſar. But when a cylindrical Mirrour, plac'd right, hath reducd 
thoſe irregular Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then 
the Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or Ceſar, i. e. 
that it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a 
Baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from the Ideas ſignity'd by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is 
with our Ideas, which are as it were the Pictures of things, No one of theſe 


they are plainly diſcernible as they are) till it be rank'd under ſome ordinary 
Name, to which it cannot be diſcern'd to belong, any more than it does to ſome 
other Name of an allow'd different Signification. 
Thirdly,Or are S. 9. Thirdly, A third Defe& that frequently gives the name of confuſed to 
mutable and our Ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and undetermin d. Thus we may 
undetermind» Ohſerve Men, who not forbearing to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, 
till they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the Idea they make this 
or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does this, out 
of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or 
[dolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not ſteddy to any one pre- 
ciſe Combination of Idea, that makes it up, is ſaid to have a confus'd Idea of 
Idolatry or the Church: tho this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon that the former, 
dix. becauſe a mutable Idea (if we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to 
one Name rather than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtinct Names 
are deſign'd for. | 
Confuſion with. H. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much Names, as ſuppos'd 
out reference to ſteddy Signs of things, and by their difference to ſtand for and keep things diſ- 
Names, hardly tin& that in themſelves are different, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas diſtintt 
-mcervable. or confus'd, by a ſecret and unobſervd Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to 
ſuch Names. This perhaps will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, 
in the third Book, has been read and conſider' d. But without taking notice of 
ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtin Names, as the Signs of diſtinct things, it 
will be hard to ſay what a confuſed Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, 
by any Name, a fort of things, or any one particular thing, diſtin& from all 
others; the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the more diſtinct, the 
more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and more determinate the Num- 
ber and Order of them is, whereof it is made up, For the more it has of theſe, 
the more has it ſtill of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate 
and diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even thoſe that approach 
neareſt to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them is avoided, 

F. 11. Confuſion, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two things that ſhould be 
ſeparated, concerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt approach one 
another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpect any Idea to be confuſed, we mult exa- 
mine what other it is in danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot 
caſily be ſeparated from; and that will always be found an Idea belonging to 
another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from which yet it is not ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinct, being either the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
leaſt as properly calld by that Name, as the other it is rank'd under; "on - 
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Confuſion con- 
cerns always 
two Ideas. 


mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be call'd confus'd (for 


Chap. 29. Of Diftinf and Confus'd Ideas. 163 
keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the different Names 
import. 8 

; C 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to Ideat, which ſtill carries with Caves of Con- 
it a ſecret Reference to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Confuſion of Min. 

eas, this is that which molt of all diſorders Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes : 

Ideas, as rank'd under Names, being thoſe that for the molt part Men reaſon of 

within themſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others. 

And therefore where there are ſuppos'd two different Ideas mark*d by two diffe- 

rent Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, 

there never fails to be Confuſion : And where any Ideas are diſtin, as the Ideas 

of thoſe two Sounds they are mark*d by, there can be between them no Confuſion. 

The Way to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our complex Idea, as preciſely 

as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients whereby it is differencd from others; and to 

them ſo united in a determinate Number and Order, apply ſteddily the ſame 

Name. But this neither accommodating Mens Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any 

Deſign but that of naked Truth, which is not always the thing aim'd at, ſuch 

Exactneſs is rather to be wiſh'd than hoped for. And ſince thelooſe Application 

of Names to undetermin'd, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover 

our own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes for 

Learning and Superiority in Knowledg, it is no wonder that moſt Men ſhould 

uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in others. Tho, I think, no ſmall 

part of the Confuſion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care and lu- 
genuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every where wilful. Some 

Ideas are ſo complex, and made up of ſo many Parts, that the Memory does 

not eaſily retain the very ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas under one 


Name; much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe complex 45 | 
Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's Uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, Wl 
follows Confuſion in a Man's own Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf ; from POEM 


the latter, frequent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But 
having more at large treated of Words, their Defects and Abuſes, in the fol- 
lowing Book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. 

F. 13. Our complex Ideas being made up of Collections, and ſo Variety of ſim- Complex Ideas 
ple ones may accordingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and very obſcure and 74 be diſtinet 
confuſed in another. In a Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedren. ora Body of a thou- and conf 4 
{and Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be very confus'd, tho that of the Num- in another. 
ber be very diſtin& ; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe and demonſtrate con- 
cerning that part of his complex Idea, which depends upon the Number of a 
Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct Idea of a Chiliaedron; tho it be 
plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it by that, 
from one that has but 999 Sides: the not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall 
Error in Mens Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 

S. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin& Idea of the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let This, if not 
him for trial-ſake take another parcel of the ſame uniform Matter, viz. Gold, Feedea, cauſes 
or Wax, of an equal Bulk, and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides : He will, 5 * 
doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas one from another, by the num- . mm 
ber of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his VA 4 
Thoughts and Reaſoning to that part only of theſe Ideas, which is contain'd in 
their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal 
Numbers, and of the other not, &c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh 
them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not be able, 1 
think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtin&t from the other, 
by the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the ſame par- | 
cels of Gold were made one into a Cube, the other a Figure of five Sides. In 7 
which incompleat Ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle 
with others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar Names. For 
being ſatisfy'd in that part of the Idea, which we have clear; and the Name 
which is familiar to us, being apply'd to the whole, containing that part alſo 
which is imperfe&t and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed Part, 
and draw Deductions from it, in the obſcure part of its Signification, as con- 
fidently as we do from the other. | | 
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I 64. 
Inſtance in 
Eternity. 


Of Diflin and Confus'd Ideas. Book lj 


. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the Name Eternity, we are apt to 
think we have a poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as much as to { 

that there is no part of that Duration which is not clearly contain'd in oy; 
Idea. *Tis true, that he that thinks ſo may have a clear [ea of Duration; he 
may alſo have a very clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration; he may 
allo have a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one with ſtill a greater: 
But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea of any Duration, let it 
be as great as it will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, where he ſup. 
poſes no End, that Part of his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that 
large Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, 1s very obſcure and unde. 
termin'd. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings concerning Etex. 


nity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, and involve our ſelves jy 
manifeſt Abſurdities. 


Diviſibility of F. 16. In Matter we have no clear Ideas of the Smallneſs of Parts much he. 


Matter. 


For he that adds only 4 to 4, and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of 


yond the ſmalleſt that occur to any of our Senſes: and therefore when we talk 
of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, tho we have clear Ideas of Diviſion 
and Diviſibility, and have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a whole by Di. 
viſion; yet we have but very obſcure and confus'd Ideas of Corpuſcles, or mi. 
nute Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are reduc'd to x 
Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of our Senſes; and fo all that 
we have clear and diſtinct Ideas of, is of what Diviſion in general or abſtraQ!; 
is, and the Relation of Torum and Pars: But of the Bulk of the Body, to he 
thus infinitely divided after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear not 
diſtinct Idea at all. For 1 ask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of 
Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtin& Idea (bating ſtill the Number which con- 
cerns not Extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, and the 1000,000 Part of it. Or 
if he thinks he can refine his Idea to that degree, without loſing ſight of them, 
let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. Such a degree of Smallneſs 
is not unreaſonable to be ſuppos'd, ſince a Diviſion carry'd on ſo far, brings it 
no nearer the End of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halts 
does. I muſt confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtinct Ideas of the diffe- 
rent Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either 
of them. So that, I think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies in inſinitum, 
our Idea of their diſtin& Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Divi- 
ſion, comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loſt in Ob- 
ſcurity. For that Idea, which is to repreſent only Bigneſs, muſt be very ob- 
ſcure and confus'd, which we cannot diſtinguiſn from one ten times as big, but 
only by Number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct Ideas, we may ſay of ten and 
one, but no diſtinct Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. *Tis plain from hence, that 
when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin& and 
clear Ideas are only of Numbers; but the clear diſtin& Ideas of . Extenſion, «t- 
ter ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt: and of ſuch minute Parts we 
have no diſtin& Ideas at all; but it returns, as all our Ideas of Infinite do, at 
laſt to that of Number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any 
diſtin& Idea of actual infinite Parts. We have, *tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear Idea ot 
infinite Parts in Matter, than we have a clear Idea of an infinite Number, by 
being able ſtill to add new Numbers to any aſſign'd Number we have : Endleſs 
Diviſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtinct Idea of actually infinite Parts, 
than endleſs Addibility (if I may ſo ſpeak) gives us a clear and diſtinct Idea of 
an actually infinite Number; they both being only in a Power ſtill of increaſing 


the Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 


added, (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and 
confus'd Idea; from or about which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty 
or Clearneſs, no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number of which 
we have no ſuch diſtin Idea as we have of 4 or 100; but only this relative ob- 
ſcure one, that compar'd to any other, it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more 
a clear poſitive Idea of it when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 


| 400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 40, or 4; 4c, ooo, oo, 


having no nearer a Proportion to the End of Addition, or Number, than 4- 
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zu Addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400, ooo, ooo. And ſo likewiſe 
in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as much a poſitive 
compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one of 450,000,090 of Years: For 
what remains of Eternity beyond either of theſe two Numbers of Vears, is as 
clear to the one as the other; z. e. neither of them has any clear poſitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, ſhall as ſoon 
reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of Years, and ſo on; or if he 
pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe as often as he will: The remaining Abyſs being 
ſtill as far beyond the End of all theſe Progreſſions, as it is from the Length of 
a Day or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Proportion to infinite; and 
therefore our Ideas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is alſo in 
our Idea of Extenſion, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we di- 
miniſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. Af- 
ter a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are the largeſt we are 
accuſtom'd to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct Idea of that Space: It becomes a 
confuſedly great one, with a Surplus of ſtil] greater ; about which, when we 
would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find our ſelves at a loſs; confus'd Ideas 
in our Arguings and Deductions from that part of them which is confus'd, al- 
ways leading us into Confuſion. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


3 


$. 1. D ESI DES what we have already mention'd concerning Ideas, other Real Ideas are 


Conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from whence they 2 to 
er Arche» 


are taken, or which they may be ſuppos'd to repreſent : and thus, I think, they 
may come under a threefold Diſtinction; and are, 

Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. 

Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, True or falſe, 

Firſt, By real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature; ſuch as 
have a Conformity with the real Being and Exiſtence of things, or with their 
Archetypes. Fantaſtical or Chimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Na- 
ture, nor have any Conformity with that Reality of Being to which they are 
tacitly refer*'d as to their Archetypes. If we examine the ſeyeral ſorts of Ideas 
before-mention'd, we ſhall find that, 


F. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all agree to the Reality of things, Simple Ideas 
Not that they are all of them the Images or Repreſentations of what does ex- 4 real. 


iſt; the contrary whereof, in all but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been 
already ſhew'd. But tho Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow than 
Pain is; yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, &c. being in us 
the Effects of Powers in things without us, ordain'd by our Maker to produce 
in us ſuch Senſations ; they are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qua- 
lities that are really in things themſelves, For theſe ſeveral Appearances be- 
ing deſign'd to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh things 
which we have to do with, our Ideas do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and 
are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, whether they be only conſtant Effects, or 
elſe exact Reſemblances of ſomething in the things themſelves; the Reality 
lying in that ſteddy Correſpondence they have with the diſtinct Conſtitutions 
of real Beings, But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes 
or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produc'd by 
them. And thus our ſimple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to thoſe Powers of things which produce them in our Minds, that being 
all that is requiſite to make them real, and not Fictions at pleaſure. For in 
ſimple Ideas (as has been ſhewn) the Mind is wholly confin'd to the Operation 
* things upon it, and can make to it ſelf no ſimple Idea, more than what it 
as receiv'd. 
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Complex Ideas F. 3. Tho the Mind be wholly paſſive in reſpect of its ſimple Ideas; yet, 1 
= ere think, we may ſay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex Ideas: for thoſe being 
ions. . . - . 

Combinations of ſimple Ideas put together, and united under one general 
Name; *tis plain that the Mind of Man uſes ſome kind of Liberty, in formin 
thoſe complex Ideas: How elle comes it to paſs that one Man's Idea of Gold, 
or Juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he has put in or left 
out of his ſome ſimple Idea, which the other has not. The Queſtion then is, 
Which of theſe are real, and which barely imaginary Combinations ? What 
Collections agree to the Reality of things, and what not? And to this I ſay, 


That, 


Mix'd Modes 2 . 
ads of conſe K. 4. Secondly, Alix d Modes and Relations having no other Reality but what 


zent Ideas. are they have in the Minds of Men, there is nothing more requir'd to thoſe kind 
wal, of Ideas to make them real, but that they be ſo fram'd, that there be a Poſſibi- 
lity of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas being themſelves Archetypes, 
cannot differ from their Archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one 
will jumble together in them inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them have 
the Names of a known Language aſſign'd to them, by which he that has them 
in his Mind would ſignify them to others, ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not 
enough; they muſt have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the 
Name that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical : as if a 
Man would give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea, which common Uſe calls 
Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety of Speech, than 
Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be undiſturb'd in Danger, ſedately to conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteddily, is a mix'd Mode, or a 
complex Idea of an Action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturb'd in Danger, 
without uſing one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is 
as real an Idea as the other. Tho the firſt of theſe having the Name Courage 
given to it, may, in reſpect of that Name, be a right or wrong Idea: But the 
other, whilſt it has not a common receiv'd Name of any known Language aſ- 
ſign'd to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being made with no reference to 
any thing but it ſelf. 
Ideas of Sub- F. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances being made all of them in re- 
ſtances are re- ference to things exiſting without us, and intended to be Repreſentations of 
al, _ _ Subſtances, as they really are; are no farther real, than as they are ſuch Com- 
F = f e binations of ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in things without 
things. us. On the contrary, thoſe are fantaſtical which are made up of ſuch Collec- 
tions of ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found together 
in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, 
join'd to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the Centaurs are deſcrib'd: or, a 
Body yellow, very malleable, fuſible, and fix'd ; but lighter than common Wa- 
ter: or an uniform, unorganiz'd Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion join'd to it, Whether ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as theſe can poſſibly exift or no, *tis probable we do not know : But be 
That as it will, theſe Ideas of Subſtances being made conformable to no Pattern 
exiſting that we know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as no Sub- 
ſtance ever ſhew'd us united together, they ought to paſs with us for barely ima- 
ginary: But much more are thoſe complex Ideas ſo, which contain in them any 
Inconſiſtency or Contradiction of their Parts. 


— 
- or con. 


© H A P. XXXI. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


Adequate Ideas Y. 1. 


F our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, and ſome are inadequate 
are ſuch as per- 


Thoſe 1 call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe Archety pes 
fettly 2 which the Mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which it intends them to ſtand for, 
— el“ and to which it refers them, Inadequate Ideas are ſuch, which are but a par- 

tial or incompleat Repreſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are re- 
fer'd. Upon which account it is plain, 
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duce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to 
thoſe Powers: and we are ſure they agree to the Reality of things. For it 
Sugar produce in us the Ideas which we call Whireneſs and Sweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, or elſe they 
could not have been produc'd by it. And ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power 
that operates on any of our Senſes, the Idea ſo produc'd is a real Idea, (and 
not a Fiction of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any ſimple Idea;) 
and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that Power: And fo 
all ſimple Ideas are adequate. *Tis true, the things producing in us theſe ſimple 
Ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes 
of them; but as if thoſe Ideas were real Beings in them. For tho Fire be 
call'd painful to the Touch, whereby is ſignify'd the Power of producing in us 
the Idea of Pain, yet it is denominated alſo Light and Hot; as if Light and 
Heat were really ſomething in the Fire more than a Power to excite theſe Ideas 
io us; and therefore are call'd Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe bein 
nothing, in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I muſt, in that ſenſe, 
be underſtood when I ſpeak of ſecondary Qual:tics, as being in things; or of 
their /deas, as being in the Objeas that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeak- 
ing, tho accommodated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be 
well underſtood ; yet truly ſignify nothing but thoſe Powers which are in things 
to excite certain Senſations or Ideas in us: ſince were there no fit Organs to 
receive the Impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind join'd 
to thole Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat by thoſe Impreſſions 
from the Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or Heat in the 
World, than there would be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, 
tho the Sun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount AÆtna flame higher than 
ever it did. Solidity and Extenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, with 
Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be really in the World 
as they are, whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive them or no: 
And therefore we have reaſon to look on thoſe as the real Modifications of 
Matter, and ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from 
Bodies. But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall enter no 
args into it, but proceed to ſhew what complex Ideas are adequate, and 
What not. 

§. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Collections of 
ſimple Ideas which the Mind puts together without reference to any real Arche- 
types or ſtanding Patterns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate 
Ideas. Becauſe they not being intended for Copies of things really cxiſting, 


but for Archetypes made by the Mind to rank and denominate things by, can- 


not want any thing; they having each of them that Combination of Ideas, 
and thereby that Perfection which the Mind intended they ſhould : fo that the 
Mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the 
Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting at three Angles, I have a com- 
pleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. That the Mind 
is {atisfy'd with the Perfection of this its Idea, is plain in that it does not con- 
ceive, that any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect 
Idea of that thing it ſignifies by the word Triangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than 


Modes are all 


adequate. 


it ſelf has in that complex Idea of three Sides, and three Angles; in which is 


contain'd all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, 
whereyer or however it exiſts. But in our Ideas of Subſtances it is otherwiſe. 
For there deſiring to copy things as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to 
our ſelves that Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend, we percelve 
our Ideas attain not that Perfection we intend : We find they {till want ſome- 
thing we ſhould be glad were in them; and ſo are all inadequate. But mix d 
Modes and Relations, being Archetypes without Patterns, and ſo havin no- 
thing to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, every thing being 
lo to it ſelf. He that at firſt put together the Idea of Danger perceiv'd, Ab- 
ſence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly to be 
done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being deter'd by the 

| anger 
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8. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe being nothing but Simple Idea- 
the Effects of certain Powers in things, fitted and ordain'd by G O D to pro- ade nate 
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Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that complex Idea made up of that 
Combination; and intending it to be nothing elſe, but what it is, nor to have 
in it any other ſimple Ideas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an age. 
quate Idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the name Courage an cd 
to it, to ſignify it to others, and denominate from thence any Action he ond 
obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and denominate Ac- 
tions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Pat tern, 
mult neceſſarily be adequate, being refer'd to nothing elſe but it ſelf, nor made 
by any other Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firſt made 
this Combination. 
Modes in refe- H. 4, Indeed another coming after, and in Converſation learning from him 
3 june the word Courage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that name Courage, 
3 different from what the firſt Author apply'd it to, and has in his Mind, when 
he uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his Idea in Thinking ſhould 
be conformable to the other's Idea, as the Name he uſes in ſpeaking is confor- 
mable in Sound to his, from whom he learn'd it, his Idea may be very wrong 
and inadequate : Becauſe in this Caſe, making the other Man's Idea the Pattern 
of his Idea in thinking, as the other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his 
in ſpeaking, his Idea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and ſignify by 
the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would have to be a Sign of the other 
Man's Idea (to which, in its proper Uſe, it is primarily annex d) and of his 
own, as agreeing to it: To which, if his own does not exactly correſpond, it 
is faulty and inadequate. 
§. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they are refer'd by the 
Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Ideas in the Mind of ſome other in- 
telligent Being, expreſs'd by the Names we apply to them, they may be very 
deficient, wrong and inadequate; becauſe they agree not to that, which the 
Mind deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which reſpect only, any 
Idea of Modes can be wrong, imperfect or inadequate, And on this account our 
Ideas of mix'd Modes are the molt liable to be faulty of any other; but this re- 
fers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. 
Ideas of Sub- ß. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, 1 have above ſnew'd. Now 
252 * thoſe Ideas have in the Mind a double Reference : 1. Sometimes they are refer'd 
er'd to real . 5 8 . 
Eſſences, nt to a ſupposꝰd real Eſſence of each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
adequate. only deligu'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations ia the Mind of Things that 
do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which 
ways, theſe Copies of thoſe Originals and Archetypes, are imperfect and ina- 
dequate. | 
Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances ſtand for Things, 
as ſuppos'd to have certain real Eſſences, whereby they are of this or that Spe- 
cies: And Names ſtanding for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, 
they mult conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their Ar- 
chety pes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up in the Learniog 
taught iu this part of the World) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances, which each Individual, in its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, 
and partakes of; is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange if 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe, And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 
Names they rank particular Subſtances under to Things, as diſtinguiſh'd by 
ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would not take it a- 
miſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whether he call'd himſelf Man, with any other 
Meaning, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you demand 
what thoſe real Eſſences are, 'tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. 
From whence it follows, that the Ideas they have in their Minds, being refer'd 
to real Eſſences, as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from be- 
ing adequate, that they cannot be ſuppos'd to be any Repreſentation of them 
at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, are, as it has been ſhewn, 
certain Collections of ſimple Ideas that have been obſerv'd or ſuppos'd con- 
ſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence 
of any Subſtance ; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would de- 
pend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary "ek 
nection 
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nection with it be Known; as all Properties of a Triangle depend on, and as 
far as they are diſcoverable, are deducible from the complex Idea of three 
Lines, including a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contain'd ſuch Ideas, on which all the other Qualities, that are 
to be found in them, do depend. J he common Idea Men have of Iron, is a Bo- 
dy of a certain Colour, Weight and Hardneſs; and a Property that they look 
on as belonging to at, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no neceſſary 
Connection with that complex Idea, or any part of it: And there is no more 
reaſon to think that Malleableneſs depends on that Colour, Weight and Hard- 
neſs, than that that Colour, or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 


t, tho we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is nothing more ordi- 14 
nary, than that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch Eflences. The | i 
particular parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is V 


forwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppos'd to have a real Eſſence, whereby it is Gald ; 1. 
and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which 1 find in it, viz. its peculiar Co- «i 
lour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and change of Colour upon a PC 
light touch of Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 15 

flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive I cannot Wi 
diſcover : The fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, that it being nothing but | | 
Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities de- | N 
pend, can be nothing but the Figure, Size and Connection of its ſolid Parts; 17 
of neither of which, having any diſtin& Perception at all, can I have any Idea ih 
of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, 1 | 
a greater Weight than any thing 1 know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to 2 
have its Colour chang'd by the touch of Quick-ſilver. If any one will ſay, that 1 
the real Eſſence and internal Conſtitution, on which theſe Properties depend, 1 
is not the Figure, Size and Arangement or Connection of its ſolid Parts, but "a 
ſomething elſe, call'd its particular Form; I am farther from having any Idea Br” 
of its real Eſſence, than I was before: for | have an Idea of Figure, Size and Si- 
tuation of ſolid Parts in general, tho I have none of the particular Figure, Size, vt 
or putting together of Parts, whereby the Qualities above-mention'd are pro- Wilt 
duc'd; which Qualities I find in that particular parcel of Matter that is on my 44 
Finger, and not in another parcel of Matter, with which I cut the Pen I write * 
with, But when J am told, that ſomething beſides the Figure, Size and Poſ- N 
ture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething call'd ſubſtantial 

Form; of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound Form, 

which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like 

lgnorance as I have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo 

of the real Eſſence af all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I 

have no diſtinct Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they exa- 

mine their own Knowledg, will find in themſelves, in this one Point, the ſame 

ſort of Ignorance, p | 

$. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel of Matter on my 
Finger, a general Name already ia uſe, and denominate it Gold, do they not 
ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it that Name as belonging to a 
particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of which 
Eſlence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that Species, and to be call'd 
by that Name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the Name, by which Things are 
mark d, as having that Eſſence, muſt be refer'd primarily to that Eſſence; and 
conſequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be refer d alſo to that 
Eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo 
uſe the Names, know not, their Ideas of Subſtances muſt be all inadequate in that 
oat, as not containing in them that real Eſſence which the Mind intends 
they ſhould, | | ; 

F. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who negle&ing that uſeleſs Suppoſition of unknown Ideas of $4. 
real Eſlences, whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd, endeavour to copy the Subſtances 2 a Col- 
that exiſt in the World, by putting together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Quali- tu 2 
ties which are found co- exiſting ig them, tho they come much nearer a Likeneſs 1 inadequate. 
of them, than thoſe who imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eſlences ; 
yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they would 
thus copy into their Minds; nor do Oy LO pork exaftly and fully contain Nay 

Vol. I. t hat 
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that is to be found in their Archetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of 
Subſtances, whereof we make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various 
that no Man's complex Idea contains them all. That our abſtract Ideas of Sub. 
ſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that are united in the thing, 
themſelves, is evident, in that Men do rarely put into their complex Idea of 
any Subſtance, all the ſimple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe endea. 
vouring to make the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear, and as little 
cumberſom as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtan- 
ces, for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in 
them : But theſe having no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, ang 
make the ſpecifick Idea more than others that are left out, tis plain that both 
theſe ways our Ideas of Subſtances are deficient and inadequate. The ſimple Ideas, 
whereof we make our complex ones of Subſtances, are all of them (bating on- 
ly the Figure and Bulk of ſome ſorts) Powers, which being Relations to other 
Subſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that are in any 
one Body, till we have try'd what Changes it 1s fitted to give to, or receiye 
from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral ways of \ pplication : Which being im- 
poſſible to be try'd upon any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a Collection of all its 
Properties, 

$. 9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a parcel of that ſort of Subſtance we denote by 
the word Gold, could not rationally take the Bulk and Figure he obſerv'd in 
that Lump, to depend on its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore 
thoſe never went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its peculiar Colour, 
perhaps, and Weight, were the firlt he abſtracted from it, to make the complex 
Idea of that Species. Which both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes 
after ſuch a manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow ; and the o- 
ther to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being put into a pair 
of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another perhaps added to theſe the Idea. 
of Fulibility and Fixedneſs, two other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Ope- 
ration of Fire upon it; another, its Ductility and Solubility in A4. Regia, two 
other Powers relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in changing its out- 
ward Figure or Separation of it into inſenſible Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, 
put together, uſually make the complex Idea in Mens Minds, of that ſort of 
Body we call Gold. 

$. 10. But no one, who hath conſider'd the Properties of Bodies in general, 
or this ſort in particular, can doubt that this call'd Gold has infinite other Pro- 
perties, not contain'd in that complex Idea. Some who have examin'd this 
Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many Proper- 
ties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal Conſtitution, as its Co- 
lour or Weight : And, tis probable, if any one knew all the Properties that 
are by divers Men known of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many 
Ideas go to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; and yet 
perhaps that not be the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcover'd in it. The 
Changes which that one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a 
due Application, excceding far not only what we know, but what we are apt to 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any one, who will but 
conſider how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of that one, no 


very compound Figure, a Triangle; tho it be no ſmall number that are already 
by Mathematicians diſcover'd of it. 
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flances, as Col- Which would be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we were to have our 
—— of e complex Ideas of them, only by collecting their Properties in reference to other 
all inadequate, Figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our Ideas be of an Ellipſis, if we 
had no other Idea of it, but ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in 
our plain Idea the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe 
Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 
Simple Ideas, F. 12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtra Ideas or nominal Eſſences : 
hu, and Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are vm, Or Copies; but yet certainly adequate. 
adequate. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in things to produce 


in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is produc'd, cannot but 


2 155 be 


Ideas of Sub-. F. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſtances are imperfe& and inadequate. 
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be the Effect of that Power. So the Paper I write on, having the Power, in the 
Light (I ſpeak according to the common Notion of Light) to produce in me 
rhe Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of ſuch a Power, 
in ſomething without the Mind; ſince the Mind has not the Power to produce 
auy ſuch Idea in it ſelf, and being meant tor nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a 
power, that ſimple Idea is real and adequate the Senſation of White, in my 
mind, being the Effect of that Power, which is in the Paper to produce it, is 
perfectly adequate to that Power; or elſe, that Power would produce a different 
Idea. 

§. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances are Ectypes, Copies too; but Ideas of Sab. 

not perfect ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the Mind, in that it He are 
plainly perceives that whatever Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 1 
{tance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that are in that 
Subſtance : ſince not having try'd all the Operations of all other Subſtances upon 
it, and found all the Alterations it would receive from, or cauſe in other Sub- 
ſtances, it cannot have an exact adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive 
Capacities 3 and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the Powers of any Sub- 
ſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex Idea of Sub- 
ſtances we have. And after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our com- 
plex Idea, an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of any 
Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the Eſſence of that thing. 
For ſince the Powers or Qualities that are obſervable by us, are not the real 
Eſſence of that Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection 
whatſoever of theſe Qualities, cannot be the real Eſſence of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; are not 
what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has no Idea of Subſtance in 
general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelt. 

9. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals, and Arche. Ideasof Modes 
types; are not Copies, nor made after the pattern of any real Exiſtence, to _ e mech, 
which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anſwer, Theſe 7,1... : 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind it ſelf puts together, and ze adequate. 
ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind 
intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and Eſlences of Modes that may exiſt ; 
and fo are deſign'd only for, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they do 
exiſt, have an exact Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas therefore 
of Modes and Relations cannot but be adequate. 


CH A P. XXII. 


Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


6. 1. HO Truth and Falſhood belong, in Propriety of Speech, only to Bush and 
Propoſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes term'd true or falſe (as what Falſhod pro- 

Words are there, that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome De- Perly belong to 
viation from their ſtri& and proper Significations?) Tho, I think, that when FP Peſitlens. 
Ideas themſelves are term'd true or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Pro- 
poſition, which is the Foundation of that Denomination : as we ſhall fee, if 
we examine the particular Occaſions wherein they come to be call'd true or 
falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation or Negation, which 
is the reaſon of that Denomination. For our Ideas being nothing but bare Ap- 
pearances or Perceptions in our Minds, cannot properly and ſimply in them- 
{elves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any thing can 
be ſaid to be true or falſe. 5 | 

$. 2. Indeed both Ideas and Words may be ſaid to be true in a metaphyſical Metaplyſical 
ſenſe of the word Truth, as all other things, that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be Truth contains 
true; 1. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. Tho in things call'd true, even in eit Propo- 
that ſenſe, there is perhaps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, look'd upon as the 
Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſition, tho it be 


uſually not taken notice of. Ty: £6 
vol. 1. EAA IS) v. 3 
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No Idea, as an H. 3. But ' tis not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth which we enquire here, 


be 

Appearance in hen we examine whether our Ideas are capable of being true or falſe; but; 
= falle e the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe words: And ſo f ſay, tha the Mee, = 2 
our Minds being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none of them C 
are falſe; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood in it when it appears ſo 
in our Minds, than the name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronouncd 0 
by our Mouths or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood lying always in m 
ſome Affirmation, or Negation, mental or verbal, our Ideas are not capable, any tl 
of them, of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome judgment on them; that is h 
affirms or denies ſomething of them. , ft 
Ideas referd F. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing extraneous to 
to any thing, them, they are then capable to be call'd true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind in ſuch ü 
Gull be tr le A Reference makes a tacit Suppoſition of their Conformity to that thing: which } 
00 Suppoſition, as it happens to be true ot falſe, ſo the Ideas themſelves come to v 
be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe fol- n 

lowing : 

Other Mens 8. 5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has, conformable to that in p 
Ideas, real other Mens Minds, call'd by the ſame common Name; v. g. when the Mind in- i 
Exiſtence, and tends or judges its Ideas of Fuſtice, Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with £ 
* gp what other Men give thoſe Names to. c 
what Menuſu- Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has in it ſelf, to be conformable t 
ally refer their to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man and a Centaur, ſuppos'd t 
Ideas to. to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and the other falſe ; the one ] 
having a Conformity to what has really exiſted, the other not. c 
Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real Conſtitution and | 
Eſſence of any thing, whereon all its Properties depend: and thus the greatel: 
part, if not all our Ideas of Subſtances, are falſe. 


The Cauſe of F. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions the Mind is very apt tacitly to make concerning its 
ſuch Referen- own Ideas. But yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, it not 
Ces, only, concerning its abſtract complex Ideas. For the natural Tendency of the 
Mind being towards Knowledg ; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by and 
dwell upon only particular things, its Progreſs would be very flow, and its 
Work endleſs : Therefore to ſhorten its way to Knowledg, and make each Per- 
ception more comprehenſive; the firſt thing it does, as the Foundation of the 
eaſier enlarging its Knowledg, either by Contemplation of the things themſelves Wh 
that it would know, or Conference with others about them, is to bind them WF 
| into Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledg it gets of any 
1 of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to all of that fort; and fo ad- 
bt vance by larger Steps in that, which is its great buſineſs, Knowledg. This, as WF 
I have elſewhere ſhew'd, is the reaſon why we collect things under comprehen- Wh 
ſive Ideas, with Names annex'd to them, into Genera and Species, i. e. into Kinds 
and Sorts. | | 

9. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, and ob- 
ſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its way to Knowledg ; we ſhall, I think, 
find that the Mind having got any Idea, which it thinks it may have uſe of, either 
in Contemplation or Diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does, is to abſtract it, and then 
get a name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store-honſe, the Memory, as contain- 
ing the Eſſence of a ſort of things, of which that Name is always to be the 
Mark. Hence it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new 
thing of a kind that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry nothing but the Name. As if the Name carry'd with it the Knowledg 
of the Species, or the Eſſence of it; whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, 

and is generally ſuppos'd annex'd to it. 
Cauſe of ſuch S. 8. But this abſtract Idea being ſomething in the Mind between the Thing 
References. that exiſts, and the Name that is given to it; it is in our Ideas, that both 
the Rightneſs of our Knowledg, and the Propriety or Intelligibleneſs of our 
Speaking, conſiſts. And hence it is, that Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that 
the abſtra& Ideas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the things exiſt- 
ing without them, to which they are refer d; and are the ſame alſo, to which 
the Names they give them do by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language be- 
long. For without this double Conformity of their Ideas, they find they 1 
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both think amiſs of things in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to 
others- 

8. 9. Firſt then, I ſay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judg'd of, by the Simpl: Ideas 
Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and commonly ſienify by the Man be falſe, in 
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ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable reference to 


may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral Names tut aro leaſt 
that are in common ule ſtand for; they being but few in number, and ſuch as if /iable to be (+, 
he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by the Objects they are to be 

found in. Therefore it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of ſim- 

ple Ideas; or applies the Name Red, to the Idea Green; or the Name Sweet, 

to the Idea Bitter: much leſs are Men apt to confound the Names of Ideas, be- 

jonging to different Senſes; and call a Colour by the name of a Taſte, Cc. 

whereby it is evident, that the ſimple Ideas they call by any Name, are com- 

monly the ſame that others have and mean when they uſe the ſame Names. 

8. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpect; and the com- Ideas rf mi 
plex Ideas of mix d Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Becauſe in Sub- Medes mt 
ſtances (eſpecially thoſe which the common and unborrow'd Names of any Lan- e 
guage are apply'd to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily tos. 
diſtinguiſh one ſort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take any care in 
the Ule of their words, from applying them to ſorts of Subſtances, to which 
they do not at all belong. . But in mix'd Modes we are much more uncertain 
it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be 
call'd Juſtice or Cruelty, Liberality or Prodigality. And ſo in referring our Ideas 
to thoſe of other Men, call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be #al/e; and the 
Idea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the word Juſtice, may perhaps be that 
which ought to have another Name. 

F. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mix'd Modes are more liable than any 9 at /eaſt 7 
ſort to be different from thoſe of other Men, which are mark'd by the ſame 1 
Names; this at leaſt is certain, That this ſort of Falſhood is much more familiarly fal. 
attributed to our Ideas of mix d Modes, than to any other. When a Man is 
thought to have a falſe Idea of Juſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 
reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of thoſe Names are 
the Signs of in other Men. 

§. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtract Ideas of And why, 
mix'd Modes, being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe Collection 
of ſimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each Species being made by Men alone, 
whereof we have no other ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name 
it ſelf, or the Definition of that Name: we have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
Ideas of mix'd Modes to, as a Standard to which we would conform them, but 
the Ideas of thoſe who are thought to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Sig- 
ni fications; and fo as our Ideas conform or differ from them, they paſs for true 
or falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our Ideas, in re- 
ference to their Names. : 

F. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhood of our Ideas, in reference to 4, es — 
the real Exiſtence of things; when that is made the Standard of their Truth, „ 1 
none of them can be term'd falſe, but only our complex Ideas of Subltances. e. 

S. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas being barely ſuch Perceptions as God has fitted falſe, but thye 
us to receive, and given Power to external Objects to produce in us by eſta- f Sub/lances. 
bliſh'd Laws and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, tho incompre- 2. Simple 
henſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch Appearances as are — fle 
produc'd in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe Powers he has plac'd in external , 3 
Objects, or elſe they could not be produc'd in us: And thus anſwering thoſe 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any Imputation of Falſhood, if the Mind (as in moſt Men I believe it does) 
judges theſe Ideas to be in the things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, 
having ſet them as Marks of Diſtinction in things, whereby we may be able to 
diſcern one thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Ules, as we 
have occaſion; it alters not the nature of our ſimple Idea, whether we think that 
the Idea of Blue be in the Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only; and only the 
Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts, reflecting the ys ef 
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Light, after a certain manner, to be in the Violet it ſelf. For that Texture in 
the Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the ſame Idea of 
Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other thing, 
whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar 
Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance to be deng. 
minated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it, 
that cauſes in us that Idea: ſince the name Blue notes properly nothing, but that 
Mark of Diſtin&ion that is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to know, and perhaps 
would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had Faculties to diſcern. 

8. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation of Falſhood to our ſimple Ideas, 
if by the different Structure of our Organs it were ſo order'd, that the [ame 
Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds different Ideas at the ſame time; 2. g. 
if the Idea that a Violet produc'd in one Man's Mind by his Eyes were the ſame 
that a Marigold produc'd in another Man's, and vice verſa. For fince this could 
never be known, becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another's Man's Bo- 
dy, to perceive what Appearances were produc'd by thoſe Organs; neither the 
Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or any Falſhood be in 
either. For all things that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the 
Idea which he calld Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, pro- 
ducing conſtantly the Idea which he as conſtantly call'd Tellow; whatever thoſe 
Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh things 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtinctions 
mark'd by the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or Ideas in his 
Mind, receiv'd from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Idea, 
in other mens Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible 
Ideas produc'd by any Object in different mens Minds, are moſt commonly very 
near and undiſcernibly alike, For which Opinion, I think, there might be ma- 
ny Reaſons offer d: But that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trou- 
ble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, 
if it could be prov'd, is of little uſe, either for the Improvement of our Know- 
ledg, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not trouble our ſelves to exa- 
mine it. 

8. 16. From what has been ſald concerning our ſimple Ideas, I think it evi- 
dent, That our ſimple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of things exiſting 
without us. For the Truth of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, 
conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to the Powers in 
external Objects, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us; and each of 
them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produc'd it, 
and which alone it repreſents; it cannot upon that account, or as refer'd to 
ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe 
Ideas; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering 
the Powers appointed by God to produce them; and. ſo are truly what they 
are, and are intended to be, Indeed the Names may be miſapply'd ; but that 
in this reſpe& makes no Falſhood in the Ideas: as if a Man ignorant in the Exg- 
{iſb Tongue ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 

8. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes, in reference to the 
Eſſence of any thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Idea | 
have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exiſting, and made by 
Nature: It is not ſuppos'd to contain in it any other Ideas than what it hath; 
nor to repreſent any thing but ſuch a Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus 
when I have the Idea of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford him- 
ſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and Clothing, and other Conveniences of Life as his 
Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and his Station requires, I have 
no falſe Idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find or ima- 
gine it; and ſo is capable of neither Truth or Falſhood. But when 1 give the 
Name Frvgality, or Vertue to this Action, then it may be call'd a falſe Idea, if 
thereby it be ſuppos'd to agree with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of Speech, 
the Name of Frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to that Law, which 
is the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 918 
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6. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſt ances, being all refer d to Patterns in Thirdly, Ideas 


things themſelves, may be falſe, That they are all fal/e, when look'd upon as Y Subſtances 


the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of things, is ſo evident, that when falſe. 
there needs nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical 
Suppoſition, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Ideas in the Mind, 
taken from Combinations of {imple Ideas exiſting together conſtantly 1n things, 
of which Patterns they are the ſuppos'd Copies: And in this Reference of 
them, to the Exiſtence of things, they are falſe Ideas. 1, When they put to- 
gether ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of things have no Union ; as 
when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in a Horſe, is join'd, in the ſame 
complex Idea, the Power of barking like a Dog: which three Ideas, however 
put together into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this 
therefore may be call'd a falſe Idea of an Horſe, 2. Ideas of Subſtances are, 
in this reſpect, allo falſe, when from any Collection of ſimple Ideas that do 
always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a direct Negation, any other ſim- 
ple Idea which is conſtantly join'd with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Soli— 
dity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour of Gold, any 
one join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixedneſs than 
is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex idea as well as 
when he joins to thoſe other ſimple ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. 
For either way, the complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones 
as have no Union 1a Nature, may be term'd falſe. But if he leave our of this 
his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, without either actually joining to, 
or ſeparating of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be look'd on as 
an inadequate and imperfect Idea rather than a falſe one; ſince tho it contains 
not all the ſimple Ideas that are united in Nature, yet it puts none together 
but what do really exiſt together. 
F. 19. Tho in compliance with the ordinary way of ſpeaking I have ſhew*d Truth er Fal/- 
in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our Ideas may be ſometimes ca!l'd true t 2 
or falſe; yet if we will look a little nearer into the Matter, in all caſes where e, A 


mation or Ne- 


any Idea is call'd true or falſe, it is from ſome Judgment that the Mind makes, gather. 
or is ſuppos'd to make, that is true or falſe. For Truth or Falſhood, being never 
without ſome Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found but 
where Signs are join'd or ſeparated, according to the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the things they ſtand for. The Signs we chiefly uſe are either Ideas 
or Words, wherewith we make either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth 
lies in fo joining or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand 
for do in themſelves agree or diſagree; and Falſhood in the contrary, as ſhall 
be more fully ſhew'd hereafter. | 
N 20, Any Idea then which we have in our Minds, whether conformable or Ideas in them. 
not to the Exiſtence of things, or to any Ideas in the Minds of other Men, {ves ale 
cannot properly for this alone be call'd falſe. For theſe Repreſentations, it : 
they have nothing in them but what is really exiſting in things without, cannot 
be thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething : Nor yet if they 
have any thing in them differing from the Reality of things, can they properly 
be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations, or Ideas of things they do not reprelent. 
But the Miſtake and Falſhood is, 


F. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, it judges and concludes it the 5 
ſame that is in other mens Minds, ſigniſyd by the ſame Name; or that it is con- jg agreed. 
formable to the ordinary receiv'd Signification or Definition of that Word, ble to another 
when indeed it is not: which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mix'd Modes, tho o- Man's Idea, 
ther Ideas alſo are liable to it. ; 1 "ring 

F. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea made up of ſuch a Collection“ __ 
of ſimple ones, as Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree to 4 Species of dp 1 FRED 
Creatures really exiſting; as when it joins the Weight of Tin, to the Colour, 2 el Eai, 
Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs of Gold. tence, when 

F. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea it has united a certain Number of they do not. 
ſimple Ideas that do really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of Creatures, but has 3. hen 
alſo left out others as much inſeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat Idea judg'd ade. 
of a ſort of things which really it is not; v. g. having join'd the Ideas of Subſtance, ques ö 
yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, and fulible, it takes that complex Idea to be * 

the 
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Something un. H. I. PERSE is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething that ſeems 
3 odd to him, and is in it felt really extravagant in the Opinions, 
Reaſonings, and Actions of other Men. The leaſt Flaw of this kind, if at all 
| e * different 


reaſonable in 
moſt Men, 
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the compleat Idea of Gold, when yet its peculiar FixedgeG and Solubility in 
Aqua Regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of that Body 
as they are one from another. g 

§. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, when I judg, that this comple, 
Idea contains in it the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting, when at leaſt it contains 
but ſome few of thoſe Properties which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitu- 
tion. I fay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; for thoſe Properties conſiſtin 
moſtly in the active and paſſive Powers it has, in reference to other things, 
all that are vulgarly known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea 
of that kind of things is uſually made, are but a very few, in compariſon of 
what a Man, that has ſeyeral ways try'd and examin'd it, knows of that one 
ſort of things; and all that the moſt expert Man knows, are but few, in com. 
pariſon of what are really in that Body, and depend oa its internal or eſſential 
Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little Compaſs, con. 
ſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a Space make up that Eſſence: 
But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, are more than can be eaſily 
known or enumerated. So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eſſences lie 
in alittle Compaſs; tho the Propertics flowing from that internal Conſtitution 
are endleſs. 

§. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion of any thing without him, but 
by the Idea he has of it in his Mind, (which Idea he has a Power to call by 
what Name he pleaſes) he may indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the Rea- 
lity of things, nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignify'd by other Peoples 
words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a thing, which is no other- 
wiſe known to him but by the Idea he has of it: v. g. When l frame an Idea of 
the Legs, Arms, and Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and 
Neck, 1 do not make a falſe Idea of any thing; becauſe it repreſents nothing 
without me. But when I call it a Man or Tartar, and imagine it either to re- 
preſent ſome real Being without me, or to be the ſame Idea that others call by 
the ſame Name; in either of theſe caſes I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that it comes to be term'd a falſe Idea; tho indeed the Falſbood lies not in 
the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and Re- 
ſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. But yet, if —_ fram'd 
ſuch an Idea in my Mind, without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name 
Man or Tartar, belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly 
thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in my Judgment; nor the 
Idea any way falſe. | | 

8. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our Ideas, as they are conſi- 
der'd by the Mind, either in reference to the proper Signification of their 
mes, or in reference to the Reality of things, may very fitly be call'd right or 
wrong Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to which they 
are refer d. But if any one had rather call them true or falſe, tis fit he uſe 
a Liberty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; 
tho in Propriety of Speech, Truth or Falſhood will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Propo- 
ſition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſider'd, cannot be 
wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together, 
All other Ideas are in themſelves right, and the Knowledg about them right 
and true Knowledg : But when we come to refer them to any thing, as to their 


Patterns and Archetypes, then they are capable of being wrong, as far as they 
diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. | 
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different from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy in another, 
and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly condemn, tho he be guilty of 
much greater Unreaſonableneſs in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never 
perceives, and will very hardly, if at all, be conviac'd of. | 

© Iu; his proceeds not wholly from Self-love, tho that has often a great t wholly 
hand in it. Men of fair Minds, and not given up to the over-weening of Self- from Self-love, 
aattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in many caſes one with Amazement 
hears the Arguings, and is aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who 
yields not to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho laid before him as clear as Daylight. 

§. 3. This fort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to Education and Nor from 
Prejudice, and for the moſt part truly enough, tho that reaches not the bottom Education. 
of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. 
Education is often rightly aſſign'd for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Name for the thing it ſelf: But yet, 1 think, he ought to look a little farther, 
who would trace this ſort of Madneſs to the Root it ſprings from, and fo ex- 
plain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw has its Original in very ſober and ratio- 
nal Minds, and wherein it conſiſts. 

F. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by ſo harſh a Name as Madneſs, when 4 degree of 
it is coaſider'd, that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, and is really Madneſs. 
Madneſs; and there is ſcarce a Man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould al- 
ways, on all occaſions, argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantly does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation. I do not here 
mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteddy calm 
Courſe of his Life. That which will yet more apologize for this harſh Name, 
and ungrateful Imputation on the greateſt part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 
a little by the by into the Nature of Madneſs, B. II. C. 11. S. 13. I found it 
to ſpring from the very. ſame Root, and to depend on the very ſame Cauſe we 
are here ſpeaking of. This Conſideration of the thing it ſelf, at a time when 
I thought not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, ſuggeſted it 
to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men are ſo liable; if this be a 
Taiat which ſo univerſally infects Mankind, the greater Care fhould be taken 
to lay it open under its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 
Prevention and Cure. | 1 

F.5, Some of our Ideas have a natural Correſpondence and Connection one prom a wrong 
with another: It is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to trace theſe, ConneZion of 
and hold them together in that Union and Correſpondence which is founded in Ideas. 
their peculiar Beings, Beſides this, there is another ConneQtion of Ideas wholly 
owing to Chance or Cuſtom : Ideas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, 
come to be ſo united in ſome mens Minds, that 'tis very hard to ſeparate them, 
they always keep in Company, and the one no ſooner at any time comes into 
the Underſtanding, but its Aſtociate appears with it; and if they are more 
than two, which are thus united, the whole Gang, always inſeparable, ſhew 
themſelves together. 3 . ee eee 

§. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not ally'd by Nature, the Mind This Connect iam 
makes in it ſelf either voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different how made. 
Men to be very different, according to their different Inclinations, Education, 
latereſts, Cc. Cuſtom ſettles Habits. of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as 
well as of Determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body ; all which 
ſeems to he but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, which once ſet a going, 
continue ia the ſame Steps they have been us'd to; which, by often treading, 
are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were 
natural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be pro- 
ducd in our Minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their follow- 
ing one another in an habitual Train, when once they are put into that Track, 
as well as it does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Muſiclan us'd to any 
Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the ſeveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly in his Underſtanding, without any 
Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of 
due Organ to play out the Tune he has begun, tho his unattentive Thoughts 

de elſewhere a wandring. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well 
as of hat regular Dancing af his Fingers, be the Motion of his animal write 
Vol. I. 1 A a . . 
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will not determine, how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears to be ſo. 
But this may help us a little to conceive of intellectual Habits, and of the ty. 
ing together of Ideas. 

9. 7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them made by Cuſtom in the Minds 


hier an Effect of moſt Men, I think no body will queſtion, who has well conſider'd himſelf 


of it, 


A great Cauſe 
of Errors. 


Inflances. 


or others; and to this, perhaps, might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sym. 
pathies and Antipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and pro. 
duce as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore call'd ſo, tho 
they at firſt had no other Original but the accidental Connection of two Ideas, 
which either the Strength of the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo uni- 
ted, that they always afterwards kept company together in that Man's Mind, 
as if they were but one Idea. I ſay moſt of the Antipathies, Ido not ſay all, 
for ſome of them are truly natural, depend upon our original Conſtitution, and 
are born with us; but a great part of thoſe which are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unheeded, tho, perhaps, early Impreſſions, or 
wanton Fancies at firſt, which would have been acknowledg'd the Original of 
them, if they had been warily obſerv'd. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Ho. 
ney, no ſooner hears the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sick- 
neſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea of it; other 
Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, preſently accompany it, and he 
is diſturb'd, but he knows from whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tel] 
how he got this Indiſpoſition. Had this happen'd to him by an Over-Doſe of 
Honey, when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have follow'd, but the Cauſe 
would have been miſtaken, and the Antipathy counted natural. 

S. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity there is in this preſent Ar- 
gument, to diſtingaiſh nicely between natural and acquir'd Antipathies ; but! 
take notice of it for another purpoſe, (viz,) That thoſe who have Children, or 
the Charge of their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connection of Ideas in the Minds of 
young People. This is the Time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions ; and 
tho thoſe relating to the Health of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded 
and fenc'd againſt, yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more pecu- 
liarly to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding or Paſſions, have been 
much leſs heeded than the thing deſerves : nay, thoſe relating purely to the 
Underſtanding, have, as I ſuſpect, been by moſt Men wholly overlook'd. 

8. 9. This wrong Connection in our Minds of Ideas in themſelves, looſe and 
independent one of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo great Force to 
ſet us awry in our Actions, as well Moral as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings and 
Notions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that deſerves more 
to be look'd after. 

F. 10. The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights, have really no more to do with 
Darkneſs, than Light; yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the 
Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be able 
to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives: but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards 


bring with it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo join'd, that he can no 


more bear the one than the other. | 
6.11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks on the Man and 
that Action over and over; and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, or much in 
his Mind, ſo cemeats thoſe two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; 
never thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffer'd comes into his 
Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, bat has as much an Aver- 
ſion for the one as the other. Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and 
_— innocent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continu'd in the 
orld. py | | 
§. 12. A Man has ſuffer'd Pain or Sickneſs in any place, he ſaw his Friend die 
in ſuch a Room; tho theſe have in nature nothing to do one with another, yet 
when the Idea of the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being 
once made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it; he confounds them in his 
Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. | | 
$. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and whilſt it laſts, it is not in the 
Power of Reaſon to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it. Ideas _ 
| as | pas; Minas, 
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Minds, when they are there, will operate according to their Natures and Cir- 4, Time des. 
cumſtances and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time cures certain Affections, which /2me D,, 
Reaſon, tho in the right, and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is a- tbe ind, 
ble againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in other? “ K 
Caſes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily Delight of his Mother's Eyes, 
and Joy of her Soul, rends from her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, 
and gives her all the Torment imaginable : Uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the Rack, and hope to 
allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of his Joints tearing aſunder. Till Time 
has by Diſuſe ſeparated the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Loſs from the 
Idea of the Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho ever ſo 
reaſonable, are in vain ; and therefore ſome in whom the Union between theſe 
Ideas is never diſſolv'd, ſpend their Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable 
Sorrow to their Graves. 0D 

§. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly cur'd of Madneſs by a very Ratte him. 
harſh and offenſive Operation. The Gentleman, who was thus recover'd, with ces of the E 
great Senſe of Gratitude and Acknowledgment, own'd the Cure all his Life af. fe 9/ *2 41 
ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have receiv'd ; but whatever Gratitude 1. 7 . 
and Reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the Sight of the Operator: 
That Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony which he ſuffer'd from 
his Hands, Which was too mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 

§. 15. Many Children imputing the Pain they endur'd at School to their Books 
they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe Ideas together, that a Book becomes their 
Averſion, and they are never reconcil'd to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, which otherwiſe 
poſſibly they might have made the great Pleaſure of their Lives. There are 
Rooms convenicat enough, that ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſ- 
ſels, which tho ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, and 
that by reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are annex'd to them, and make 
them offenſive: and who is there that hath not obſerv'd ſome Man to flag at the 
Appearance, or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon not otherwiſe ſuperior 
to him, but becauſe having once on ſome occaſion got the Aſcendant, the Idea 
of Authority and Diſtance goes along with that of the Perſon, and he that has 
been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate them? | 

F. 16. Inſtances of this kind are fo plentiful every where, that if I add one. 
more, It 1s only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of it, It is of a young Gentleman, 
who having learnt to dance, and that to great Perfection, there happen'd to 
ſtand an old Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The Idea of this remarka- 
ble piece of Houſhold-Stuff, had ſo mix'd it ſelf with the Turns and Steps of 
-- all his Dances, that tho in that Chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it 
| was only whillt that Trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any other 
..- place, unleſs that or ſome ſuch other Trunk had its due Poſition in the Room. 
It this Story ſhall be ſuſpe&ed to be dreſsd up with ſome comical Circumſtances, 
, a little beyond preciſe Natute ; I anſwer for my ſelf, that I had ir ſome Years 

ſince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own knowledg, as | report 

it: and I dare ſay, there are very few inquiſitive Perſons, who read this, who 

have not met with Accounts, if not Examples of this nature, that may paral- 

lc}, or at leaſt juſtify this. 

S. 17, Intellectual Habits and Defects this way contracted, are not leſs fre- r Influence in 
quent and powerful, tho leſs obſerv'd. Let the Ideas of Being and Matter be intele#uat 
ſtrongly join'd either by Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are {till bite. 
combin'd in the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings will there be about ſe- 
parate Spirits? Let Cuſtom from the very Childhood have join'd Figure and 
Shape to the Idea of God, and what Abſurdities will that Mind be liable to a- 
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: bout the Deity ? ; 

ö Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably join'd to any Perſon, and theſe 
: two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind; and then one Body, in two Places at 
once, ſhall unexamin'd be ſwallow'd for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, 
e 1 that imagin'd infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſſent without 
r aquiry. | 
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§. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Combinations of Ideas will be found to 


different Sets. eſtabliſh the irreconcilable Oppoſition between different Sects of Philoſophy and 


Concluſion, 


Religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe wil. 
fully on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offer'd by plain Reaſon. Inte. 
reſt, tho it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
Sccieties of Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſeneſs, as that every one of them to x 
Man ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allow'd to do 
what all pretend to, z.e. to purſue Truth ſincerely ; and therefore there muſt be 
ſomething that blinds their Underſtandings, and makes them not ſee the Falſ- 
hood of what they embrace for real Truth. That which thus captivates their 
Reaſons, and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Sends, will, when 
examin'd, be found to be what we are ſpeaking of: Some independent Ideas, of 
no Alliance to one another, are by Education, Cuſtom, and the conſtaat Din 
of their Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, that they always appear there to- 
gether ; and they can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they 
were but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo, This gives Senſe to 


* Fargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, and is the 


Foundation of the greateſt, I had almoſt ſaid of all the Errors in the World; 
or if it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince ſo 
far as it obtains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two 
things in themſelves disjoin'd, appear to the Sight conſtantly united ; if the Eye 
ſees theſe things riveted, which are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the 
Miſtakes that follow in two Ideas, that they have been accuſtom'd ſo to join in 
their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, often 
without percciving it themſelves ? This, whilſt they are under the Deceit of 
it, makes them uncapable of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zea- 
lous Champions for Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; and the 
Confuſion of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Connection of them in 
their Minds hath to them made in effect but one, fills their Heads with falſe 
Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe Conſequences. 


S. 19. Having thus given an Account of the Original, Sorts and Extent of 
our Ideas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know not whether 
I may ſay) Inſtruments or Materials of our Knowledg ; the Method I at firſt 
propos'd to my ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to 
ſhew what Uſe the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledg we 
have by them. This was that which, in the firſt general View I had of this Sub- 
ject, was all that I thought I ſhould have to do: But upon a nearer Approach, | 
find that there is ſo cloſe a Connection between Ideas and Words - and our ab- 
ſtrat Ideas, and general Words have ſo conſtant a Relation one to another, 
that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of our Knowledg, which all 
conſiſts in Propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Ule and Signi- 
fication of Language; which therefore mult be the Buſineſs of the next Book. 
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CHAP. L 
Of Words or Language in General. 


0b having deſign'd Man for a ſociable Creature, made him Man fitted ts 
not only with an inclination, and under a neceſſity to have form articulate 
fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind; but furniſh'd him S. 
alſo with Language, which was to be the great Inſtrument and 
common Tie of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his 
Organs ſo faſhion'd, as to be fir ro frame articulate Sounds, 
which we call Words. But this was not enough to produce Language; for Par- 
rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diſtinct 
enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

g. 2, Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther neceſſary, that he To make them 
ſhould be able to uſe theſe Sounds as Signs of internal Conceptions; and to make "5 o Id-as 
them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas within his own Mind, whereby they might be 
made known to others, and the Thoughts of Mens Minds be convey'd from 
one to another. 

F. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make Words ſo uſeful as they ought to Y mate gere- 
be. It is not enough for the perfection of Language, that Sounds can be ral Signs. 
made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be ſo made uſe of, as ro comprehend 
ſeveral particular Things For the Multiplication of Words would have per- 
plex'd their Uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtin& Name to be ſig- 
nify'd by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language. had yet a farther Im- 
provement in the uſe of general Terms, whereby one Word was made to mark 
a multitude of particular Exiſtences : Which advantageous uſe of Sounds was 
obtain'd only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made Signs of; thoſe 
Names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe 
remaining particular, where the Ideas they are us'd for are particular. 

§. 4. Belides theſe Names which ſtand for Ideas, there be other Words which " 22 eu 
Men make uſe of, not to ſignify any ea, but the want or abſence of ſome Ideas 
ſimple or complex, or all Ideas together; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Eng- 
lich, Ignorance and Barrenneſs. All which negative or privative Words, cannot 
be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas: for then they would be per- 

{ey inſignificant Sounds; but they relate to poſitive Ideas, and ſignify their 
ence. | 

$. 5- It may alſo lead us a little towards the Original of all our Notions and Words ti. 
Knowledg, if we remark how great a Dependance our Words have on common 388 4 
ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and; 
Notions quite remov'd from Senſe, have their Riſe from thence, and from obvious Ideas. 
ſenſible Ideas are transſer'd to more abſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand for 
Ideas that come not under the cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. to Imagine, Ap- 
prehend, Comprehend, Adhere, Conceive, Inſtil, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquillity, 

CC. are all words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and apply'd 
to certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſignification, is Breath; 
Angel, a Meſſenger: And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their Sour- 
ces, we ſhould hnd, in all Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things that 

ll got under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible Ideas. 21 
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which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of Notions they were, and 
whence deriv'd, which fill'd their Minds who were the firſt Beginners of Lan. 
guages; and how Nature, even in the naming of things, unawares ſuggeſted to 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledg : whilſt, to give Name; 
that might make known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any 
other Ideas that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Word; 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to make others the 
more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in themſelves, which 
made no outward ſenſible Appearances : and then when they had got known and 
agreed Narnes, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, they 
were ſufficiently furniſh'd to make known by words all their other Ideas; ſince 
they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of 
the inward Operations of their Minds about them: we having, as has been 
prov'd, no Ideas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Objects 
without, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings of our 
own Spirits, of which we are conſcious to our ſelves within. 

8. 6. But to underſtand better the Uſe and Force of Language, as ſubſervient 
to Inſtruction and Knowledg, it will be convenient to conſider, 3 

Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are immediately apphy d. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and fo ſtand not par- 
ticularly for this or that ſingle thing, but for Sorts and Ranks of things; it 
will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if 
you rather like the Latin Names, what the Species ana Genera of Things are; 
wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be made. Theſe being (as they 
ought) well look'd into, we ſhall the better come to find the right Uſe of 
Words, the natural Advantages and Defects of Language, and the Remedies 
that ought to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniences of Obſcurity or Uncertainty 
in the ſigniſication of Words, without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with 
any Clearneſs, or Order, concerning Knowledg : which being converſant about 
Propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connection 
with Words than perhaps is ſuſpected. | 

Theſe Conſiderations therefore ſhall be the matter of the following Chapters. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Signification of Words. 
§. 1, AN, tho he has great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 


others, as well as himſelf, might receive Profit and Delight; yet they 
are all within his own- Breaſt, inviſible, and hidden from others, nor can of 
themſelves be made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society not being 
to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary that Man 


ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, 


which his Thoughts are made up of, might be made known to others. For 
this purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, as thoſe articu- 
late Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety he found himſelf able to 
make. Thus we may conceive how Words, which were by nature ſo well adap- 
ted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs of their Ideas; 
not by any natural Connection that there is between particular articulate Sounds 
and certain Ideas, for then there would be but one Language amongſt all Men; 
but by a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the 
Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe then of Words is to be ſenſible Marks of 
Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate Sigul- 


* 


Words are the 
ſenſible Signs 

of his Ideas 
who uſes them. 


§. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their own 
Thoughts for the aſſiſtance of their own Memory, or as it were to bring out 
their Ideas, and lay them before the view of others; Words in their primary or 
immediate Signification ſtand for nothing but the Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes 


them, how imperfectly ſoever or careleſly thoſe Ideas are collected from the 


things 
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things which they are ſuppos'd to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, 
it is that he may be underſtood ; and the End of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, 
as Marks, may make known his [deas to the Hearer. That then which Words 
are the Marks of, are the Ideas of the Speaker: nor can any one apply them, 
as Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Idea, that he himſelf hath. 
For this would be to make them Signs of his own Conceptions, and yet apply 
them to other Ideas; which would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his 
Ideas at the ſame time; and fo in effect to have no ſignification at all. Words 
being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary Signs impos'd by him on things 
he knows not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without 
Signification. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of Qualities in 
things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, whereof he has none in his 
own. Till he has ſome Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond 
with the Conceptions of another Man ; nor can he uſe any Signs for them : for 
thus they would be the Signs of he knows not what, which is in truth to be the 
Signs of nothing, But when he repreſents to himſelf other Mens Ideas by ſome 
of his own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names that other Men do, 'tis 
{till to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he has, and not to Ideas that he has not. 


$. 3, This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Language, that in this reſpe& the Words are the 
Knowing and the Ignorant, the Learned and Unlearned, uſe the Words they ſenſible Signs 
ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. They, in every Man's mouth, ſtand for the f 


who uſes them. 


Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A Child having taken no- 
tice of nothing in the Metal he hears call'd Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow 
Colour, he applies the word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, and no- 
thing elſe 3 and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, Gold. Ano- 
ther that hath better obſerv'd, adds to ſhining yellow great Weight: And then 
the Sound Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſhining yellow 
and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities Fuſibility: and 
then the word Gold to him ſignifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very 
heavy. Another adds Malleability: Each of theſe uſes equally the word Gold, 
when they have occaſion to expreſs the Idea which they have apply'd it to: but 
it is evident, that each can apply it only to his own Idea; nor can he make it 
ſtand as a Sign of ſuch a complex Idea as he has nor. 

$. 4. But tho Words, as they are uſed by Men, can properly and imme- 
diately ſignify nothing but the 1deas that are in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet 
they in their Thoughts give them a ſecret reference to two other things. 


Men, with whom they communicate : For elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could 
not be underſtood, if the Sounds they apply'd to one Idea, were ſuch as by the 
Hearer were apply'd to another; which is to ſpeak two Languages. But in 
this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whether the Idea they and thoſe they 
diſcourſe with have in their minds, be the ſame : but think it enough that they 
uſe the word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language; 
in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it a ſign of, is preciſely the ſame, 
to which the underſtanding Men of that Country apply that Name. 


ir own Secondly, to 
F. 5- Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be thought to talk barely of their own hs Rs f 


Imaginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they often ſuppoſe their 
Words to ſtand alſo for the Reality of things. But this relating more particularly 
to Subſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple Ideas and 
Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of applying Words more at 


large, when we come to treat of the Names of mix'd Modes, and Subſtances, in 


particular: Tho give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of Words, 
and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Sigaification, whenever 
we make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. 


F. 6. Concerning Words alſo it is farther to be conſider'd : Firſt, That they Words by uſe 
being immediately the Signs of Mens Ideas, and by that means the Inſtruments % excire 


whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another 

thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations they have within their own Breaſts ; there 

comes by conſtant Uſe to be ſuch 4 Connection between certain Sounds, and the Ideas 

they ſtand for, that the Names heard almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, 

as if the Objects themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did * 
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aſſect the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities ; and 
in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 
Words often 8. 7. Secondly, That tho the proper and immediate Signification of Words 
uſed without are Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker, yet becauſe by familiar uſe from our Cra. 
Signification. Ales we come to learn certain articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them 
readily on our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories, but yet are not 
always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations perfectly; It oſten hap- 
pens that Men, even when they would apply themſelves to an attentive Con. 
ſideration, do ſer their thoughts more on Words than Things, Nay, becauſe Words 
are many of them learn'd, before the Ideas are known for which they ſtand; 
therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral words no otheryif: 
than Parrots do, only becauſe they have learn'd them, and have been accuſtom'd 
to thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there 
a conſtant Connection between the Sound and the Idea, and a Deſignation that 
the one ſtand for the other ; without which Application of them, they are ng. 
thing but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. | | 
Their Signifi- F. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has been ſaid, come to excite in Men 
n perfely certain Ideas ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe a natural 
OT). Connection between them. But that they ſignify only Mens peculiar Ideas, and 
that by 4 perfetHy arbitrary Impoſition, is evident, in that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that uſe the ſame Language) the ſame Ideas we take them to be 
the ſigns of: And every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand 
for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the 
ſame Ideas in their Minds, that he has when they uſe the ſame words that he 
does. And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that Power 
which ruPd the World, acknowledg'd he could not make a new Latin Word: 
which was as much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily appoint what Idea 
any Sound ſhould be a ſign of, in the mouths and common Language of his Sub- 
jects. *Tis true, common Uſe by a tacit Conſent appropriates certain Sounds to 
certain Ideas in all Languages, which ſo far limits the Signification of that 
Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak pro- 
perly : And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligi- 
bly. But whatever be the conſequence of any Man's uſing of Words differently, 
either from their general Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to 
whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his uſe of them, 
is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing elſe. 


—— 
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CHAP. I 
Of General Terms. 


The greateſt F. 1. A LL things that exiſt being particulars, it may perhaps be thought rea- 
part of Words A ſonable that Words, which ought to be Ga end tp Things, ſhould 
general. be ſo too; I mean, in their Signification : but yet we find the quite' contrary. 
The far greateſt part of Words, that make all Languages, are general Terms; 
which has not been the Effect of Neglect or Chance, but of Reaſon and Ne- 
Ce ty. ; 5111-10-53: | 
For every par- F. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particular Thing ſhould have a diſtinct pecu- 
ticular thing to li ar Name. For the Signification and Uſe of Words, depending on that Con- 
have a * nection which the Mind makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it uſes as Signs 
impoſſible. of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application of Names to Things, that the Mind 
ſhould have diſtin& Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular Name 
that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Appropriation to that Idea. But it 


— 
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is beyond the Power of human Capacity to frame and retain diſtin& Ideas of 


all the particular things we meet with: every Bird and Beaſt Men ſaw, ever) 
Tree and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place in the moſt capa- 
cious Underſtanding. If it be look'd on as an inſtance of a prodigious Memory, 
that ſome Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their Army by ws 
prop 
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proper Name; we may eaſily find a reaſon, why Men have never attempted to 
give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or Crow that flies over their Heads; 
much leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way, 
by a peculiar Name. | 

F. 3. Secondly, If it were poſſible, ir would yet be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would 4rd ee 
not ſerve to the chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names of 
particular Things, that would not ſerve them to communicate their Thoughts, 
Men learn Names, and uſe them in Talk with others, only that they may be 
underſtood : which is then only done, when by Uſe or Conſent the Sound 1 make 
by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, who hears it, the Ide 
| apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names apply'd 
to particular Things, whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names 
of them could not he ſignificant or intelligible to another, who was not ac- 
quainted with all thoſe very particular Things which had fallen under my 
notice. 

F. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I think is not) yet a 
diſtinct Name for every particular Thing would not be of any great ufe for the Im- 
provement of Knowledg : which tho founded in particular things, enlarges it ſelf 
by general Views; to which, things reduc'd into Sorts under geners! Names, 
are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names belonging to them, come 
within ſome compals, and do not multiply every moment, beyond what cirher 
the Mind can contain, or Ule requires: And therefore, in theſe Men, have for 
the moſt part ſtop'd; but yet not fo as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing 
particular things, by appropriated Names, Where Convenience demands it. 
And therefore in their own Species, which they have moſt to do with, and 
wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make uſe of 
proper Names; and there diſt inct Individuals have diſtint Denominations. | 

§. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, aud other What thing; 
the like Diſtinctions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, aud that for #2 proper 
the ſame reaſon; they being ſuch as Men have often an occaſion to mark parti- Nes. 
cularly, and as it were ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And! 
doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have 
to mention particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as iamiliar 
as for the other; and Bucephalus would be a word as much in uſe, as Alexander. 
And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys, Horſes have their proper Names 
to be known and diſtinguiſh'd by, as commonly as their Servants ; becauſe, a- 
mongſt them, there is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, 
when he is out of fight, 

$. 6. The next thing to be conſider'd, is, How general Words come to be made. Vm general 
For ſince all things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by general hah 4 My 
Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſuppos'd to ſtand for?“ ““ 
Words become general, by being made the ſigns of general Ideas; and Ideas be- 
come general, by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances of Time, and Place, 
and any other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular Ex- 
iſtence. By this way of abſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting more 
WF individuals than one; each of which having in it a conformity to that abſtract 

lldea, is (as we call it) of that fort. 
5 g. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not perhaps be amiſs 
to trace our Notions and Names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infan- 
cy. There is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons Chil- 
dren converſe with (to inſtance in them alone) are like the Perſons themſelves 
only particular. The Ideas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in 
their Minds; and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 
The Names they firſt gave to them, are confin'd to theſe Individuals ;z and the 
names of Nurſe and Mamma the Child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Per- 
lons. Afterwards, when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them ob- 
lerve, that there are a great many other things in the World that in ſome com- 
mon Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their Father 
and Mother, and thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, 
which they find thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
Vol. l. | + a with 
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with others, the name Man for example. And thus they come to have a general 
Name, and a general Idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 
out of the complex Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 

$6. 8. By the ſame way that they come by the general Name and Idea of Man 
they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. For obſerving that {. 
veral things that differ from their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be com. 
prehended under that Name, have yet certain Qualities wherein they agree with 
Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into one Idea, they 
have again another and a more general Idea; to which having given a Name, 
they make a Term of a more comprehenſive extenſion: Which new Idea is 
made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, 
and ſome other Properties ſignify'd by the name Man, and retaining only a 
Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the name 
Animal. 

$.9. That this is the way whereby Men firſt form'd general Ideas, and general 
Names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that there necds no other proot of it, 
but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of 
their Minds in Knowledg : And he that thinks general Natures or Notions are 
any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at 
firſt from particular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them, 
For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his Idea of Man differ 
from that of Peter and Paul, or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucrphalus, but in 
the leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and retaining ſo 
much of thoſe particular complex Ideas of ſeveral particular Exiſtences, as they 
are found to agree in? Of the complex Ideas lignity'd by the names Man and 
Horſe, leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and retaining only 
thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſtin& complex Idea, and 
giving the name Animal to it; one has a more general Term, that comprehends 
with Man ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion; and the remaining complex Idea, made up of the remaining 
{imple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, 
under the more comprehenſive Term Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon this 
particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way the Mind proceeds to Body, 
Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand 
for any of our Ideas whatſoever. Jo conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera 
and Species, which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are with juſtice ſo little 
regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtract Ideas, more or leſs compre- 
henſive, with names annex'd to them, Inall which, this is conſtant and unva- 
riable, That every more general Term ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but a part 
of any of thoſe contain'd under it. ouch | 

6. 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the defining of Words, which is no- 
thing but declaring their ſignification, we make uſe of the Genus, or next general 
Word that comprehends it. Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to fave 
the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which the next general 


Word or Genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſname of not being able 


to doit. But tho defining by Genus and Differentia (I crave leave to ule theſe 
Terms of Art, tho originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe No- 
tions they are apply'd to) I ſay, tho defining by the Genus be the ſhorteſt way, yet 
think it may be doubted whether it be the beſt. This am ſure, it is not the 
only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being nothing but making 
another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defin'd ſtands for, a Defi- 
nition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, that are combin'd in the 
ſignification of the Term defin'd : and if inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, Men 
have accuſtom'd themſelves to uſe the next general Term; it has not been out 
of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs, but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake, For, 
I think, that to one who deſir'd to know what Idea the word Man ſtood for, 
if it ſhould be ſaid, that Man was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having Life, 
Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning ; 1 doubt not but the 
meaning of the Term Man would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands 
for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defin'd to be a rational Ani- 


mal 
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mal: which by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves 
it ſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. 1 have, in explaining the Term Man, fol- 
low'd here the ordinary Definition of the Schools: which tho, perhaps, not the 
moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in 
this inſtance, ſce what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt 
of Genus and Differentia and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity there is of 
ſuch a Rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Definitions, as has 
been ſaid, being only the explaining of one Word by ſeveral others, ſo that 
the Meaning or Idea it ſtands for may be certainly known; Languages are not 
always ſo made according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its 
Signification exactly and clearly expreſs'd by two others. Experience ſufficient- 
ly ſatisfies us to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have 
done ill, that they have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it, But of 
Definitions, more 1n the next Chapter, 


6.11. To return to general Words, it is plain by what has been ſaid, That General and 


General and Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of things; but are the anos P 
edles 1 


187 


Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, and Sho Unger. 
concern only Signs, whether Words or Ident. Words are general, as has been ſtanding. 


laid, when uſed for Sigus of general Ideat, and ſo are applicable indifferently to 
many particular things; and Ideas are general, when they are {et up as the Re- 
preſentatives of many particular things: but Univerſality belongs not to things 
themſelves, which are all of them particular in their Exiſtence; even thoſe 
Words and Ideas, which in their ſignification are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt are only Creatures of our own making; 
their general nature being nothing but the Capacity they are put into by the 
Underſtandiag, of ſiguifying or repreſenting many particulars, For the Signi— 
fication they have, is nothing but a Kelation, that by the Mind of Man is added 
to them. 


F. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſider'd, is, What kind of Signification gn ag 
are th? EHences 


of the Genera 
and Species. 


it is, that General Words have. For as it is evident, that they do not ſignify 
barely one particular thing; for then they would not be general Terms, but 
proper Names: ſo on the other ſide *tis as evident, they do not ſignify a plu- 
ralify z for Man and Men would then ſignify the ſame, and the diſtinction of 
Numbers (as the Grammarians call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 
That then which general Words ſignify, is a ſort of things; and each of them 
does that, by being a ſign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to which Idea, as 
things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be rank'd under that name; 
or, which is all one, be of that fort. Whereby it is evident, that the Eſſences 


of the ſorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of things, are no- 


thing elſe but theſe abſt ract Ideas. For the having the Eſlence of any Species, 
being that which makes any thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to 
the Idea to which the Name is annex'd, being that which gives a right to that 
Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Conformity, muſt needs be the 
ſame thing: ſince to be of any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Spe- 
cles, is all one. As for example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have 
right to the name Man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, or of the Species 
Man, and have the Eſſence of a Man, is the ſame thing. Now fince nothing 
can be a Mau, or have a right to the name ar, but what has a conformity to 
the abſtract Idea the name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a 
right to the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it follows, 


| that the abſtract Idea for which the name ſtands, and the Eſſence of the Species 


is one and the ſame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſlences of 
the ſorts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of 


E the Underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. 


F. 13. | would not here be. thought to forget, much leſs to deny, that Na- _ — 


ture in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike: there is nothing 
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more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all things propagated 33 


by Seed. But yet, I think, we may ſay the ſorting of them under Names ig the have their 


Workmanſbip of the Underſtanding, taking occaſion from the Similitude it obſerves foundation in 
amongſt them to make abſtra& general Ideas, and ſet them up in the Mind, , Similitud: 


with Names annex'd to them as Patterns or Forms, (for in that ſenſe the word of u. 
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Form has a very proper Signification) to which as particular things exiſting are 
found to agree, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denominati 
or are put into that Claſſis. For when we ſay, this is a Man, that a Horſe: 
this Juſtice, that Cruelty; this a Watch, that a Jact; what do we elſe but rank 
things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of 
which we have made thoſe Names the ſigns? And what are the Eſſences of 
thoſe Species ſet out and mark'd by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the Mind: 
which are as it were the Bonds between particular things that exiſt, and the 
Names they are to be rank'd under? And when general Names have any cog. 
nection with particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that unites 
them: ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſh'd and denominated by ys, 
neither are nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our 
Minds. And therefore the ſuppos'd real Eſſences of Sabſtances, if different from 
our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we rank things into, 
For two Species may be one as rationally, as two different Eſſences be the EF. 
ſence of one Species: And1 demand what are the alterations may or may not 
be in a Horſe or Lead, without making either of them to be of another Species: 
In determining the Species of things by our abſtra& Ideas, this is eaſy to re- 
ſolve: but if any one will regulate himſelf herein by ſuppos'd real Eſſences, he 
will, I ſuppoſe, be at a loſs; and he will never be able to know when any thing 
preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe or Lead. 
Each diftin® F. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe Eſſences, or abſtract Idea, 
_— — (which are the meaſures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are the Mor- 
Eee. en manſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 
often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas and therefore thu 
is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to another. Nay, even in Sub- 
ſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem to be taken from the things themſelves, 
they are not conſtantly the ſame; no not in that Species which is moſt familiar 
to us, and with which we have the moſt intimate acquaintance : It having been 
more than once doubted, whether the Fætus born of a Woman were a Man, 
even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, whether it were or were not to be 
nouriſh'd and baptiz'd : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, to 
which the Name Man belong'd, were of Nature's making; and were not the 
uncertain and various Collection of ſimple Idea, which the Underſtanding puts 
together, and then abſtracting it, affix*d a Name to it. So that in truth every 
diſtinct abſtratt Idea is a diſtintt Eſſence : and the Names that ſtand for ſuch dil- 
tinct Ideas are the Names of things eſſentially different. Thus a Circle is as eſ- 
ſentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſlen- 
tially different from Snow, as Water from Earth; that abſtract Idea which is 
the Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And 
thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one from another, with two 
diſtin& Names annex'd to them, conſtitute two diſtin& ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
3 as eſſentially different as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite in thc 
World. | | 
Real andNomi- F. 15. But ſince the Eſſences of things are thought, by ſome, (and not with- 
nal Eſſence, out reaſon) to be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſever! 
Significations of the word Eſſence. | 
Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, whereby it is what 
it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subſtances unknown, Con- 
ſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be call'd 
their Eſſence. This is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is e- 
vident from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary notation, ſignifying 
properly Being. And in this ſenſe it is ſtill us'd, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence 
of particular things, without giving them any name. | 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools having been much buſy'd 
about Genus and Species, the word Eſſence has almoſt loſt its primary Significa- 
tion; and inſtead of the real Conſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly 
_ apply'd to the artificial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. Tis true, there 15 
ordinarily ſuppos'd a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of things; and 'tis paſt 
doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which any Collection of fim- 
ple Ideas coexiſting, muſt depend. But it being evident, that things are 3 
: | unde 
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under Names into Sorts or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, 
to which we have annex'd thoſe Names; the Eſſence of each Genus, or Sort, 

comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the General, or Sortal (if I 

may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as | do General from Genus) Name ſtands 

for, And this we ſhall find to be that which the word Eſſence imports in its 

moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, I ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be 

rerm'd, the one the Real, the other the Nominal Eſſence. 

F- 16. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there is ſo near a Connection, Conſtant Con- 
that the Name of any fort of things cannot be attributed to any particular ne&ion between 
Being but what has this Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea, whereof . rn ou 
that Name is the Sign. nominal Eſſence. 

g. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal Subſtances, (to mention S»ppoſitionthas 
thoſe only) there are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is of thoſe, 5P*cies are 4% 


who uſing the word Eſſence for they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain number dg 


of thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein ces, uſeleſs. 
they do exactly every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that Spe- 
cies. The other, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe who look on all natu- 
ral things to have a real, but unknown Conſtitution of their inſenſible Parts; from 
which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from 
another, according as we have occaſion to rank them into forts under common 
Denominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, 
as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural things, that exiſt, 
are caſt, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much perplex'd the 
Knowledg of natural things. The frequent Productions of Monſters, in all 
the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other ſtrange Iſſues of human 


Birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſis - 115 b 
Since It is as impoſſible, that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real 97 
Eſſence, ſnould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking in the 11 


ſame real Eſſence of a Circle ſhould have different Properties. But were there 17 
no other reaſon againſt it, yet the Suppoſit ion of Eſſences that cannot be known, and 4 
the making them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes the Species of things, 
ic ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledg, that that Wo 
alone were ſufficient to make us lay it by, and content our ſelves with ſuch E/- 
ſences of the Sorts or Species of things as come within the reach of our Know- | 
ledg: which, when ſeriouſly conſider'd, will be found, as J have ſaid, to be We 


nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to which we have annex'd diſtinct 1 
general Names. 8 | "Il 
S. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſh'd into Nominal and Real, we may farther Neid nomi- Wi, 
obſerve, that iz the Species of ſimple Ideas and Modes, they are always the ſame 7 A 275 Ai 
but in Subſtances always quite different. Thus a Figure including a Space between Ideas and 0 
three Lines, is the real as well as nominal Eſſence ot a Triangle; it being not only Modes,difſerens | 9 ; 
the abſtract Idea to which the general Name is annex'd, but the very Eſſentia or in Subſtances. 1 
Being of the thing it ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, ' 
and ro which they are all inſeparably annex'd. But it is far otherwiſe concern- "oF 
ing that parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 9 


two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of its in- 
ſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, &c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that 
Name which is therefore its nominal Eſſence : Since nothing can be call'd Gold 
but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract complex Idea, to which 
that Name is annex'd. But this Diſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly 

to Subſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an occa- 

lion to treat of more fully. | ; 
S. 19. That ſuch abſtract Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been ſpeaking Eſences inge. 
of, are Eſſences, may farther appear by what we are told concerning Eſſences, —— in. 
© viz, that they are all ingenerable and incorruptible. Which cannot be true of a 
the real Conſtitutions of things which begin and periſh with them. All things 
that exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have rank'd into Bands under diſtinct Names or 
Faſigns. Thus that which was Graſs to day, is to morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; 

> and within few days after becomes part of a Man: In all which, and Ee like 

$ anges, 
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Changes, *tis evident their real Eſſence, i. e. that Conſtitution, whereon the 
Properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy'd, and periſhes with 
them. But Eſſences being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſh'd in the Mind, with Names 
annex'd to them, they are ſuppos'd to remain ſteddily the ſame, whatever My. 
tations the particular Subſtances are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alex. 
ander and Bucephalus, the Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annex'd, are ſup. 
pos'd nevertheleſs to remain in the ſame; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe Species 
are preſerv'd whole and undeſtroy'd, whatever Changes happen to any, or all 
of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſt; 
ſafe and entire, without the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that 
kind. For were there now no Circle exiſting any Where in the World, (as 
perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exactly mark'd out) yet the Idea an- 
nex'd to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pat. 
tern to determine which of the particular Figures we meet with have or have 
not a right to the name Circle, and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having that 
Eſlence, was of that Species. And tho there neither were nor had been in 
Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, or ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing 
thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtract Ideas that contain'd no Inconſiſtene 
in them, the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a Man; and the 
the Idea of an Unicorn as certain, ſteddy, and permanent as that of a Horſe, 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immutability 
of Eſſences proves them to be only abſtra& Ideas; and is founded on the Rela- 
tion eſtabliſh'd between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them; and will 
always be true as long as the ſame Name can have the ſame Signification. 

8. 20. To conclude, this is that which in ſhort I would ſay, viz. That all the 
great Buſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts to no more but 
this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, and ſettling them in their Minds with 
Names annex'd to them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Improve- 
ment and Communication of their Knowledg; which would advance but ſlowly, 
were their Words and Thoughts confin'd only to Particulars, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 


1. HO all Words, as ] have ſhewn, ſignify nothing immediately but the 
pod ups "VA : Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker; yet upon a nearer Survey we ſhall 
# ances, have find that the Names of ſimple Ideas, mix d Modes, (under which 1 compriſe Re- 
each ſomething lat ions too) and natural Subſtances, have each of them ſomething peculiar and dif- 
peculiar. ferent from the other. For example: r 


1. Names of F. 2. Firſt, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas 
ſimple Ideas in the Mind, which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real Exiſtence, 
ret from which was deriv'd their original Pattern, But the Names of mix d Modes 
pc terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not the Thoughts any farther, 


as we ſhall ſee more at large in the following Chapter. 
2. Names of F. 3. Secondly, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Modes ſigniſy always the real as well 
_ * as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natural Subſtances ſignify 
nify always Tarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species, as we 
both real and ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. 
naminal Eſſence. Y, 4. Thirdly, The Names of ſimple Ideas are not capable of any Definitions; the 
3. Names of Names of all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet obſerv'd by 
jimple Ideas any body, what Words are, and what are not capable of being defin'd ; the want 
undefinable. whereof is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling and 
obſcurity in meus Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand Definitions of Terms that cans 
not be defin'd ; and others think they ought to reſt ſatisfy*d in an Explication made 
by a more general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, by a 
Genus and Difference) when even after ſuch Definition made according to rule, 
thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear Conception of the meaning of the 


Word 


Names of ſim- §. 
ple Ideas, 
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Word than they had before. This at leaſt I think, that the ſhewing what Words 
arc, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a good De- 
finit ion, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe; and perhaps will afford ſo 


much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, and our Ideas, as to deſerye a more 
particular Conſideration. 


8.5. | will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not defi- If all were de- 
nable from that Progreſs, in inſinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if we Habe, Tb 
ſhould allow that all Names could bedefin'd, For if the Terms of one Defi- gad. „ 
nition were ſtill to be defin'd by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop? But! 
ſhall from the nature of our Ideas, and the ſignification of our Words ſhew, 
why ſome Names can, and others cannot be defin d, and which they are. 

6.6. I think, it is agreed, that 4 Definition is nothing elſe, but the ſhewing the What a Defini- 
meaning of one Word by ſever al other not ſynonymous Terms. The meaning of lion is. 
words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand for by him that uſes them; 
the meaning of any Term is then ſhew'd, or the Word is defin'd, when by o- 
ther Words, the Idea it is made the Sign of, and annex'd to in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View of another; and 
thus its Signification aſcertain'd : This is the only Uſe and End of Definitions; 
and therefore the only meaſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 

8.7. This being premis'd, I ſay, that the Names of Simple Ideas, and thoſe Simple Ideas 
only, are incapable of being defin d. The reaſon whereof is this, That the ſe- #h» undefina- 
veral Terms of a Definition, ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can all together by no *. 
means repreſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And therefore a 
Deſinition, which is properly nothing but the ſnewing the meaning of one 
Word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, can ia the Names 
of {imple Ideas have no place. 

gs. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in our Ideas, and their Names, has Inſtances ; 
produc'd that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerv'd in Men. 
the Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple 1deas. For as to the 
greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain to leave 
them untouch'd, merely by the impoſlibility they found in it. What more 
exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The Act of 
a Being in Power, as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any rational Man, 
to whom it was not already known by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs what 
word It could ever be ſuppos'd to be the Explication of. If Tully asking a Durch- 
man what Beweeginge was, ſhould have receiv'd this Explication in his own 
Language, that it was Actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I ask whether 
any one can imagiae he could thereby have underſtood what the word Bewee- 
ginge ſignify'd, or have gueſs'd what Idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, 
and would ſignify to another when he us'd that Sound. | 

F. 9. Nor have the modern Philoſophers, who haveendeavour'd to throw off 
the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſucceeded in de- 
fining limple Ideas, whether by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. 

The Aromiſts, who define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to another, what 
do they more than put one ſynonymous word for another ? For what is Paſſage 
other than Motion? And if they were ask'd what Paſſage was, how would they 
better define it than by Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant 
to ſay, Paſſage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion 15 4 Paſſage, 
&c ? This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two words of 
the ſame Signification one for another; which, when one is better underſtood 
| than the other, may ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but 
is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay every Engliſh word in the Dic- 
tionary is the Definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and that Motion is a De- 
finition of Adotus.. Nor will the ſucceſſive Application of the Parts of the Super- 
ices of one Body, to thoſe of another, which the Carteſians give us, prove a much 
better Definition of Motion, when well examin'd. : a 

. 10. The Ad of Perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicuous, is another Peripate- Light. 
tick Definition of a ſimple Idea; which tho not more abſurd than the former 
of Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe 
Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the meanin of the 
word Light (which it pretends to define) at all underſtood by a blin 1 * 5 
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but the Definition of Motion appears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapcz 
this way of Trial. For this ſimple Idea, entering by the Touch as uchi ,, 
Sight, 'tis impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way 
to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the Definition of that Name. Tag 
who tell us, that Light is a great number of little Globules, ſtriking brisk1 - on 
the bottom of the Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools; but yet gef. 
words ever ſo well underſtood would make the Idea the word Light ſtands for 
no more known to a Man that underſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tei 
him, that Light was nothing but a Company of little Tennis-Balls, which Pai. 
ries all day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Foreheads, whilſt they 
paſs'd by others. For granting this Explication of the thing to be true; ye; 
the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we had it ever ſo exact, would no more 
give us the Idea of Light it ſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than 
the Idea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Caule of any 
Senſation, and the Senſation it ſelf, in all the ſimple Ideas of one Senſe, are tuo 
ldleus; and two Ideas fo different and diſtant one from another, that no tywy 
can be more ſo, And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike ever ſo 
long on the Retina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would there. 
by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching it, tho he under. 
ſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtriking on another Body was, ever 
ſo well. And therefore the Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that Light 
which is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is produc'd in 
us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

F. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions, 
Objects themſelves make on our Minds, by the proper lnlets appointed to each 
ſort. If they are not receiv'd this way, all the Words in the World, made uf: 
of to explain, or define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it ſtands for, For Words being Sounds, can produce in us no other ſimple 
Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
Connection, which is known to be between them, and thoſe ſimple Ideas, which 
common Uſe has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try 
if any words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make bini have the 
true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told 
it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the Ideas already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not ſtrangers to his Palate, ſo 
far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind, But this is not giving us 
that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other ſimple Ideas by their known 
Names; which will be ſtill very different from the true Taſte of that Fruit it 
ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other ſimple Ideas, it is the ſame thing; 
for the ſignification of Sounds is not natural, but only impos'd and arbitrary. 
And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce ei- 
ther of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound Light or Red by it ſelf. For to hope 
to produce an Idea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however form'd, is to 
expect that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible, and to make the Ears 
do the Office of all the other Senſes, Which is all one as to ſay, that we 
might taſte, ſmell] and fee by the Ears; a ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of 
Sancho Panca, who had the Faculty to fee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he 
that has not before receiv'd into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the fimple ea 
which any word ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignification of that 
word by any other Words or Sounds whatſoever put together, according to 
any Rules of Definition, The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the pro- 
per Object; and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learn'd the 
name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head about 
viſible Objects, and made uſe of the explication of his Books and Friends, to 
underſtand thoſe Names of Light and Colours, which often came in his way; 
brag'd one day, that he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignify'd. Upon which 
his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? the blind Man anſwer'd, It was 


like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the Name of any 


other {imple Idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or 
other words made uſe of to explain it. 
| 12. 
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12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeve- The contrary 

tal timple ones, it is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Ideas that Hd in com- 

make that Compolition, to imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were ne- Barge by 

ver there before, and ſo make their Names be underſtood. In ſuch Collections „, 

of {deas, Paſſing under one name, Definition, or the teaching the ſignification of Rainbow, 

dne word by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us underſtand the Names of 

Things, which never came within the reach of our Senſes ; and frame Ideas ſu- 

table to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names: provided that 

none of the Terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he 

to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. Thus the 

word Statue may be explain'd to a blind Man by other words, when Picture can- 

not; his Senſes having given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which 

therefore words cannot excite in him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter 

againſt the Statuary : each of which contending for the Excellency of his Art, 

and the Statuary bragging that his was to be prefer'd, becauſe it reach'd far- 

ther, and even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excel- 13 


lency of it; the Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind pe 
Man; who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a "1 
picture drawn by the other, he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he trac'd 0 
with his Hands all the Lineaments of the Face and Body, and with great ad- 4; 


miration applauded the Skill of the Workman, But being led to the picture, 7 
and having his Hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touch'd the Head, X 
and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, &c. as his Hand mov'd over the Parts of 1 
the Picture on the Cloth, without finding any the leaſt diſtinction : Whereupon | 
he cry'd out, that certainly that mult needs be a very admirable and divine 
piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, where "i 
he could neither feel nor perceive any thing. 
6. 13. He that ſhould uſe the word Rainbow to one who knew all thoſe Colours, 94 
bot yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, would, by enumerating the Figure, 
Largeneſs, Poſition and Order of the Colours, ſo well define that word, that it L 
might be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, how exact and perfect 
ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the 
ſimple Ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he never receiv'd by 
Senſation and Experience, no words are able to excite them in his Mind. | 
g. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhew'd, can only be got by Experience, from The Names of his 
thoſe Objects, which are proper to produce in us thoſe Perceptions. When by complex Ideas il 
this means we have our Minds ſtor'd with them, and know the Names for er — : 4 
them, then we are in a Condition to define, and by Definition to underſtand the 34 1 : a 
Names of complex Ideas, that are made up of them. But when any Term by 
ſtands for a ſimple Idea, that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is im- * 
4 


w 

poſſible, by any words to make known its meaning to him. When any Term 10 
ſtands for an Mea a Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that Term is 1 
the ſign of it, there another Name, of the ſame Idea which he has been accuſ- "I 
tom'd to, may make him underſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever A 
is any Name, of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. * 
$. 15. Fourthly, But tho the Names of ſample Ideas have not the help of Defi- 4. Names of by) 


nition to determine their ſignification, yet that hinders not but that they are ge- ſimple Ideas 
nerally leſs doubrful and uncertain, than thoſe of mix'd Modes and Subſtances > Be- legt aua. 
cauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple Perceptioa, Men, for the moſt part, 

eaſily and perfectly agree in their ſignification; and there is little room for 

Miſtake and Wrangling about their meaning. He that knows once that White- 

neſs is the name of that Colour he has obſerv'd in Snow or Milk, will not be 

apt to .miſapply that word as long as he retains that Idea; which when he has 

quite loft, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he under- 

ſtands it not. There is neither a multiplicity of ſimple Ideas to be put toge- 

ther, which makes the Doubtfulneſs in the names of mix d Modes; nor a ſup- 

pos'd, but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the 

preciſe number whereof are.utfo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 

names af Subſtances. But, on the contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole ſignifi- 

cation of the Name is known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more 
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or leſs being put in, the Idea may be vary'd, and ſo the ſignification of jt, 
Name be obſcure or uncertain, 
5. Simple de- F. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerv'd concerning ſimple Ideas, and 
as have ar their Names, that they have but few Aſcents in Linea Prædicamentali (as the 
2 call it) from the loweſt Species to the Summum Genus. The reaſon whereof Is, 
mentali. that the loweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left out of it; 
that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing in 
one Idea common to them both; which having one Name, is the Genus of the 
other two: v. g. There is nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and 
Red, to make them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 
Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, makes it a. 
gree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name of Animal : And there. 
fore when to avoid unpleaſant Enumerations, Men would comprehend both 
White and Red, and ſeveral other fuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name; 
they have been fain to do it by a word, which denotes only the way they get 
into the Mind. For when White, Red and Yellow are all comprehended under 
the Genus or name Colour, it ſignifies no more but ſuch Ideas as are produc'd in 
the Mind only by the Sight, and have entrance only thro the Eyes. And when 
they would frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both Colours and 
Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a word that ſignifies all ſuch as 
come into the Mind only by one Senſe: And ſo the general term Quality, in its 
ordinary acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells and tangible 
Qualities, with diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure and 
Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more 
Senſes than one. 
5. Names of F. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, Subſtances, and mix'd Modes, have 
7 * allo this difference; That thoſe of mix d Modes ſtand for Ideas perfectly arbi- 
nyt Fun trary; Thoſe of Subſtances are not perfectly ſo, but refer to a Pattern, tho with 
bit. at y. ſome Latitude; and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are perfectly taken from the Exiſtence 
of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, what difference it makes in the 
ſignificationsof their Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſimple Ideas. 


* 
— 


4. 


F 
Of the Names of Mix d Modes and Relations. 


They fland fir S. 1. H E Names of mix'd Modes being general, they ſtand, as has been 
arp Ideas, ſhewn, for Sorts or Species of Things, each of which has its pecu- 
ye aue sehe liar Eflence. The Ellences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhew'd, are no- 
„ thing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to which the Name is annex'd. Thus 
far the Names and Eſſences of mix'd Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer Survey of them, we 
ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, which perhaps may deſerve our 

Attention. a 
1. The Ideas F. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them, is, That the abſtract 
evey jtand for, Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of mix d Modes are 


3 made by the Underſtanding, wherein they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas : In 


which ſort, the Mind has no power to make any one, but only receives ſuch as 
are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of things operating upon it. 
2. Made arbi- F. 3+ In the next place, theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix d Modes, are not 
trarily, and only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without Patterns, or 
withut Fat, reference to any real Exiſtence. W herein they differ from thoſe of Subſtances, 
828 which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real Being, from which they 
are taken, and to which they are conformable. But in its complex Ideas of 
mix'd Modes, the Mind takes a liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things 
exactly. It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecifick 
Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted 
by outward Things, paſs neglected, without particular Names or Specifications. 
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Nor does the Mind, in theſe of mix'd Modes, as in the complex 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of things; or verify them by Pat- 
terns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To know whether his 
Idea of Adultery or Inceſt be right, will a Man ſeek it any where amongſt things 
exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been witneſs to ſuch an Action? 
No : but it ſuffices here, that Men have put together ſuch a Collection into one 
complex Idea, that makes the Archetype and ſpecifick Idea, whether ever any 
ſuch Action were committed in rerum natura Or no. 


$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we mult conſider wherein this making of theſe rn ths is 
one. 


complex Ideas conſiſts ;, and that is not in the making any new Idea, but putting 
together thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three 
things: Firſt, It chuſes a certain Number: Secondly, It gives them Connection, and 
makes them into one Idea Thirdly, It ties them together by a Name. If we exa- 
mine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall 
eaſily obſerve how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix*d Modes are the Workman- 
ſhipof the Mind; andconſequently, that the Species themſelves are of Mens making, 


b. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas of mix'd Modes are made by a Evidently arbi- 


voluntary Collection of Ideas put together in the Mind, independent from any hs * the 
ea # often 


before the Ex» 


original Patterns in Nature, who will but reflect that this fort of complex Ideas 
may be made, abſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo a Species be con- 
ſtituted, before any one Individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can 
doubt but the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery might be framed in the Mind of 
Men, and have names given them; and fo theſe Species of mix'd Modes be con- 
ſtituted, before either of them was ever committed; and might be as well diſ- 
cours'd of and reaſon'd about, and as certain Truths diſcover'd of them, whilſt 
yet they had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real Exiſtence? Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts 
of mix'd Modes are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a Being as 
ſubſervient to all the Ends of real Truth and Knowledg, as when they really 


exiſt: And we cannot doubt but Law-makers have often made Laws about Spe- 


cies of Actions, which were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings z 
Beings that had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds, And I think no 
body can deny, but that the Reſurrection was a Species of mix'd Modes in the 
Mind, before it really exiſted. | 


F. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of miæ d Modes are made by the Mind, Inflances ; 
we need but take a view of almoſt any of them, A little looking into them Murder, Inceff, 
will ſatisfy us, that 'tis the Mind that combines ſeveral ſcatter'd independent bing. 


Ideas into one complex one, and by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the Eſſence of a certain Species, without regulating it ſelf by any Con- 
nection they have in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with killing; that this is made a par- 


ticular Species of Action, ſignify'd by the word Murder, and the other not? 


Or what Union is there in Nature between the Idea of the Relation of a Father, 
with Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combin'd into 
one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence of the diſtin&t Species Parri- 
cide, whilſt the other make no diſtin& Species at all? But tho they have made 
killing a Man's Father, or Mother, a diſtin& Species from killing his Son, or 


iſtence. 


Daughter; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, as well 


as Father and Mother; and they are all equally ere e en in the ſame Spe- 
cies, as in that of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mix'd Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others that have altoge- 
ther as much Union in Nature, are left looſe, and never combin'd into one 
Idea, becauſe they have no need of one name. Tis evident then, that the Mind 
by its free choice gives a Connection to a certain number of Ideas, which in na- 
ture have no more Union with one another, than others that it leaves out: 
Why elſe is the part of the Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made with, 
taken notice of, to make the diſtin& Species call'd Stabbing, and the Figure and 
Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done without reaſon, as 
we ſhall ſee more by and by ; but this I ſay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mix'd 
Modes are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding: And there is nothing more 

Vol. I. Cc 2 evident, 
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But flill ſubſer- 
viert to the end 


of Languages 


Whereof the in- 
tranſlatable 
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evident, than that for the moſt part, in the framing theſe Ideas, the Ming 
ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the Ideas it makes to the req 
Exiſtence of things; but puts ſuch together, as way beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, 
without tying it {elf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts, 

§. 7. But tho theſe complex Ideas, or Eſſences of mix d Modes, depend on the 
Mind, and are made by it with great liberty; yet they are not made at random, 
and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. Tho theſe complex Ideas be 
not always copy'd from Nature, yet they are always ſuited to the End for 
which abſtract Ideas are made: And tho they be Combinations made of Idea, 
that are looſe enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral other 
to which the Mind never gives a Connection that combines them into one Idea; 
yet they are always made for the convenience of Communication, which is the 
chief End of Language, The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify with 
eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions z wherein not only abundance of parti. 
culars may be contain'd, but alſo a great variety of independent Ideas collected 
into one complex one. In the making therefore of the Species of mix'd Modes, 
Men have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occaſion to mention 
one to another. Thoſe they have combin'd into diſtin complex Ideas, and 
given Names to; whilſt others that in Nature have as near an Union, are left 
looſe and unregarded. For to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, if 
they would make diſtin& abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties might be obſerv'd in 
them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overcharg'd to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and 
name ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mix'd Modes, as they find they have occa- 
fion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their Affairs. If they join 
to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Father, or Mother, and ſo make a diſtin& 
Species from killing a Man's Son or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different 
Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin& Puniſhment is due to the murdering 
a Man's Father and Mother, different from what ought to be inflicted on the 
Murder of a Son or Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention 
it by a diſtin Name, which is the end of making that diſtinct Combination. 
But tho the Ideas of Mother and Daughter are ſo differently treated, in refe- 
rence to the Idea of Killing, that the one is join'd with it, to make a diſtind 
abſtract Idea with a name, and ſo a diſtin& Species, and the other not; yet in 
reſpect of carnal Knowledg, they are both taken in under Jnceſt - and that ſtill 
for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one Name, and reckoning of one 
Species, ſuch unclean Mixtures as have a peculiar Turpitude beyond others ; and 
this to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 


8. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages will eaſily ſatisfy one of the 


truth of this; it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words in one Lan- 


Words of divers guage, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plainly ſhews, that 
Languages are thoſe of one Country, by their Caſtoms and Manner of Life, have found occa- 


a proof. 


fion to make ſeveral complex Idens, and give names to them, which others never 
collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have happen'd, if theſe Species 
were the ſteddy Workmanſhip of Nature, and not Collections made and ab- 
ſtrated by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Communi- 
cation, The Terms of our Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find 
Words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much 
teſs, 1 think, could any one tranſlate them into the Caribbee or Weſtoe Tongues: 
And the Yerſura of the Romans, or Corban of the Fews, have no Words in other 
Languages to anſwer them; the reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been 
ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 
actly compare different Languages, we ſhall find, that tho they have Words 
which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries are ſuppos'd to anſwer one another, yet 
there is ſcarce one of ten amongſt the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of 
mix'd Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does that 
in Dictionaries it is render'd by. There are no Ideas more common, and leſs 


compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, Extenſion, and Weight, and the 


Latin Names, Hora, Pes, Libra, are without difficulty render'd by the Engliſh 
Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound, but yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
the Ideas a Roman annex'd to theſe Latin Names, were very far different ow 
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thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of 
theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the other Language deſign'd 
by their Names, he would be quite out in his account. Theſe are too ſenſible 
proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more fo, in the Names of 
more abſtract and compounded Ideas, ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which 
make up moral Diſcourſes: whoſe Names, when Men come curiouſly to com- 
pare with thoſe they arc tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very 
few of them exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 
$. 9. The reaſon why I take ſo particular notice of this, is, that we may not Th ſtews 

be miſtaken about Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, as if they were things Species to be 


regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in things; e J Co. 


Y 5 202 u J ti * 
when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be nothing elſe but an Artifice e 


of the Underſtanding, for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it 
ſhould often have occaſion to communicate by one general Term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract Idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful Signification of the word Species may 
make it ſound harſh to ſome, that I ſay that the Species of mix'd Modes are 
made by the Underſtanding; yet, I think, it can by no body be deny'd, that tis 
the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to which ſpecifick Names are given. 
And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes the Patterns for ſorting and 
naming of things, I leave it to be conſider'd who makes the Boundaries of the 
Sort or Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other difference, than 
that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. | 
S. 10. The near Relation that there is between Species, Eſſences, and their general In mix d. Modes 
Name, at leaſt in mix'd Modes, will farther appear, when we conſider that it is en the 1 
the Name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſting du- {3% #5 #e 
ration, For the Connection between the looſe parts of thoſe complex Ideas tagether, and 
being made by the Mind, this Union, which has no particular foundation in Na- makes it a 
ture, would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that did as it were hold it Species 
together, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Tho therefore it be the Mind 
that makes the Collection, *tis the Name which is as it were the Knot that ties 
them faſt together, What a vaſt variety of different Ideas does the word Tri- 
umphus hold together, and deliver to us as one Species! Had this Name been 
never made or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcriptions of what 
paſs'd in that Solemnity : but yet, 1 think, that which holds thoſe different parts 
together, in the Unity of one complex Idea, is that very Word annex'd to it; 
without which, the ſeveral parts of that would no more be thought to make one 
thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made but once, had never 
been united into one complex Idea, under one denomination. How much there- 
fore, in mix'd Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the Mind, 
and how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity depends on the Name 
in common uſe annex'd to it; I leave to be conſider'd by thoſe, who look upon 
Eſſences and Species as real eſtabliſh'd things in Nature, | 
SL. 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Men ſpeaking of mix d Modes, ſeldom 
imagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet out by name: be- 


_ cauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to naming, no ſuch Species 


are taken notice of, or ſuppos'd to be, unleſs a Name be join'd to it, as the 
ſign of Man's having combin'd into one Idea ſeveral looſe ones; and by that 
Name giving a laſting Union to the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have 
any, as ſoon as the Mind laid by that abſtra& Idea, and ceas'd actually to think 
on it. But when a Name is once annex'd to it, wherein the parts of that com- 
plex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Union; then is the Eſſence as it were 
eſtabliſn'd, and the Species look*d on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould 
the Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtraction 
to make them general? And to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it 
were that they might have general Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe and 
Communication ? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword or a Hatcher, 
are look'd on as no diſtin Species of Action: but if the Point of the Sword 
firſt enter the Body, it. paſſes for a diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtinct Name; 
as in England, in whoſe Language it is call'd Stabbing: But in another Country, 


where it has not happen'd to be ſpecify'd under a peculiar Name, it paſſes 107 
| or 
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for a diſtin Species. But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, tho it be the 
Mind that makes the nominal Eſſence ; yet ſince thoſe Ideas which are combind 
in it are ſuppos'd to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or 
no, therefore thoſe are look'd on as diſtinct Species, without any Operation of 
the Mind, either abſtracting or giving a Name to that complex Idea. 
For the Origi- . 12, Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid, concerning the Eſſences of the 
_ of mix'd Syecies of mix d Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Underſtanding, ra. 
3 „ther than the Works of Nature: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find that 
than the Mind, their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther. When we ſpeak of 
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on 
which alſo Juſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our ſelves no Imagination of any thing ex. tict 
ſhews them to iſting, which we would conceive; but our Thoughts terminate in the abſtrag mu 
* of 75 Ideas of thoſe Vertues, and look not farther: as they do, when we ſpeak of 3 orc 
Underſi.o ding, Horſe, or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but pet 
as in things themſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But do 
in mix'd Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of them, which are moral be 
Beings, we conſider the original Patterns as being in the Mind; and to thoſe we no 
refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence | as 
think it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mix'd Modes are by a more par. T1 
ticular Name call'd Notions; as by a peculiar Right, appertaining to the Under- iw 
ſtanding. WI 
Their being §. 13, Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why the complex Ideas of mix*d Modes are ar 
made by the commonly more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of natural Subſtances. Be- 11 
Underſtanding cauſe they being the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing only its al 
ton be — own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make 1 
the reaſon why known to another, does with great liberty unite often into one abſtract 14e, I 
they are things that in their nature have no coherence ; and ſo, under one Term, bundle V 
compounded. together a great variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the fi 
Name of Proceſſion, what a great mixture of independent Ideas of Perſons, Ha- t 
bits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, t 
which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one : 


Name? Whereas the complex Ideas of the ſorts of Subſtances are uſually made 
up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and in the Species of Animals, theſe 
two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the whole nominal Eſſence. 
Names of 6. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been ſaid, is, That the 
y 1; _— Names of mix d Modes always ſignify (when they have any determin'd Significa- 
17 * 2 tion) the real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtract Ideas being the Work- 
Eſſences. manſhip of the Mind, and not refer'd to the real Exiſtence of things, there is 
no Suppoſition of any thing more ſignify'd by that Name, but barely that com- 
plex Idea the Mind it ſelf has form'd, which is all it would have expreſs'd by 
it; and is that, on which all the Properties of the Species depend, and from 


which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the 


ſame; which of what Concernment it is to the certain Knowledg of general 
Truth, we ſhall fee hereaſter. | | 


Why their 8. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, Why for the moſt part the Names of 
Names are uſu mix d Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are perfectly known. Becauſe 
ally got before there being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but what have Names; 
their Ideas. and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being abſtra& complex Ideas made 
arbitrarily by the Mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, 
before one endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill his 
Head with a company of abſtra& complex Ideas, which others having no Names 
tor, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that 
in the beginning of Languages it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex Idea, one allo, 
by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. But this concerns not Lan- 
guages made, which have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men 
have frequent occaſion to have and communicate: And in ſuch, I ask, whether 
it be not the ordinary method, that Children learn the Names of mix'd Modes, 
before they have their Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract 
Idea of Glory and Ambition, before he has heard the Names of them? In ſimple 
Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe; which being ſuch Ideas as have a 


real Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the Ideas or Names are got one before the 
other, as it happens. 4 9. 16. 
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g. 16. What has been ſaid here of mix'd Modes, is with very little difference Reaſm of my 
applicable allo to Relations 3 which, ſince every Man himſelf may obſerve, 1 ing / large 
may ſpare my ſelf the pains to enlarge on: Eſpecially, ſince what 1 have here“ % Sieg, 
ſid concerning Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome to 
be much more than what ſo ſlight a Subject requir'd. I allow it might be 
brought into a narrower Compaſs: but I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an 
Argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, (l am ſure 
tis one I thought not of when I began to write) That by ſearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other might meet with 
every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt averſe or negligent to reflect 
on a general Miſcarriage z which, tho of great conſequence, is little taken no- 
tice of. When it is conſider'd what a pudder is made about Eſſences, and how 
much all ſorts of Knowledg, Diſcourſe, and Converſation are peſter'd and diſ- 
order'd by the careleſs and confus'd Uſe and Application of Words, it wit 
perhaps be thought worth while thorowly to lay it open. And I ſhall be par- 
don'd if I have dwelt long on an Argument which I think therefore needs to 
be inculcated; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are 
not only the greateſt hindrances of true Knowledg, but are ſo wel] thought of, 
as to paſs for it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſlibly none at all, is mix'd with thoſe huffing Opinions they are 
ſwell'd with; if they would but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve 
what Ideas are, or are not comprehended under thoſe words with which they 
are ſo arm'd at all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay about them. 
I ſhall imagine | have done ſome ſervice to Truth, Peace and Learning, if, by 
any enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of 
Language; and give them reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
it may alſo be poſſible for them to have ſometimes very good and approv'd 
Words in their Mouths and Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no Sjgni- 
fication. And therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein 
themſelves, and not to be unwilling to have them examin'd by others. With 
this deſign therefore I ſhall go on with what I have farther to ſay concerning 
this matter. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances, 


F. 1. HE common Names of Subſtances, as well as other general Terms, ſtand Tre common 
for Sorts, which is nothing elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch _ Y _ 
complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular do Subſtances or might agree, by vietwe Lanes fe 
of which they are capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 

and ſignify'd by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for tho there be but 

one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the Idea of it being abſtracted, fo that more 

Subſtances (if there were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, 

as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. They waat not their Rea- 

ſons who think there are, and that each fix'd Star would anſwer the Idea the 

Name Sun ſtands for, to one who were plac'd in a due diſtance z; which, by the 

way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species of 

things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me no more than the Engliſh word 

Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Ideas as Men have made, and not on the 

real Nature of things; ſince tis not impoſſible, but that in propriety ot Speech, 

that might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. NS 

F. 2. The Meaſure and Boundary of each Sort, or Species, whereby it is con- The Eſſence of 
ſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtioguiſh'd from others, is that we call its 217 Les 
Eſſence, which 5 nothing but that abſtraf# Idea to which the Name is annex'd : ſo A - 
that every thing contain'd in that Idea is effential to that Sort. This, tho it 

be all the Eſſence of natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtin- 

guiſn them into Sorts; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal Eſſence, to 


diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Subſtances, upon which * 
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this nominal Eſſence, and all the Properties of that Sort; which therefore, Ix 
has been ſaid, may be call'd the real Eſſence: v. g. the nominal Eſſence of Gy 
is that complex Idea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a Body 
ellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fix d. But the real Enge 
s the Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Ouali. 
ties, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two are diff. 

rent, tho they are both call'd Eſſenre, is obvious at firſt ſight to diſcover, 
The nominal S. 3. For tho perhaps voluntary Motion, with Senfe and Reaſon, join'd to: 
and real Eſſence Body of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea to which I, and others, annex 
different. the name Man, and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species ſo call'd; yet ng 
body will ſay that that complex Idea is the real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe 
Operations which are to be found in any Individual of that Sort. The Foy. 
dation of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our complex Idea 
is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a Knowledg of that Conſtitution 
of Man, from which his Faculties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and 
other Powers flow; and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis poſſible 
Angels have, and 'tis certain his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite other 4% 
of his Eſſence than what now is contain'd in our Definition of that Species, be 
it what it will: And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far different 
from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and Wheels and other 
Contrivances within, of the famous Clock at Strasburgh, from that which a gz. 
zing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears 

the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſame of the outward Appearances, 
Vothing eſſen- S. 4+ That Eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the word, relates to Sorts; and 
tial to Indivi. that it bs conſider'd 1a particular Beiags no farther than as they are rank'd into 
duale Sorts, appears from hence: That take but away the abſtract Ideas, by which we 
ſort Individuals, and rank them under common Names, and then the thought of 
any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes ; we have no notion of the 
one without the other; which plainly ſhews their relation. ?Tis neceſlary for 
me to be as I am; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: but there is nothing 
I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my 
Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon or Memory, 
or both; and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe nor Underſtanding, no nor Life. 
Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more, and better, or fewer, 
and worſe Faculties than I have: and others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a 
Shape and Body very different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the 
one, or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to 
ſome Sort or Species of things; and then preſently, according to the abſtrad 
Idea of that Sort, ſomething is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own 
Thoughts, and he will find that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, ſignify'd by ſome ge- 
neral Name, comes into his Mind: And 'tis in reference to that, that this or 
that Quality is {aid to be eſſential. So that if it be ask'd, whether it be eſſentid 
to me or any other particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon? 1 ſay no; ao 
more than it is eſſential to this white thing I write on, to have words in it. 
But if that particular Being be to be counted of the ſort um, and to have the 
name Aan given it, then Reaſon is cſſential to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon to be a 
part of the complex Idea the name Aan ſtands for: as it is rfenrial to this thing 
| write on to contain words, if 1 will give it the name Treatiſe, and rank it 
under that Species. So that eſſential, and not eſſenmal, relate only te our abſtralt 
Ideas, and the Names anneæ d to them; which amounts to no more bat this, That 
whatever particular thing has not in it thoſe Qualities, which are coataia'd 
in the abſtract ea, which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be rank d un- 
der that Species, nor be call'd by that name, face that abſtrat Idea is che vel) 
Eſſence of that Species. _ 
$. 5- Thus if the Idea of Sed, with ſome People, be bare Extenſion ot 
Space, then Solidity is not gti al to Body: If others make the Idea, to which 
they give the name Bady, to be Solidity and Extengon, then Solidity is eſſential 
to Boy. That therefore, and that none = conkider'd as gemi, which makes # 
part of the complex Idea the Name of a Som ſtands far, without which no parti- 
_ cular thing can be reckon d of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. ho 
the 
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there be found a parcel of Matter that had all the other Qualities that are in 
J-on, but wanted Obedience to the Load-ſtone; and would neither be drawn 
by it, nor receive Direction from it, Would any one queſtion, whether it wan— 
ted any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to ask, Whether a thing really ex- 
5 iſting wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
0 made an eſſential or ſpecifick difference or no; ſince we have no other meaſure 
of eſſential or ſpecifick, but our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Diffe- 
rences in Nature, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk un- 
intelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is ſufficient to make an eſſential 
difference in Nature, between any two particular Beings, without any regard 
had to ſome abſtract Idea, which is look®d upon as the Eſſence and Standard of 
a Species ? All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular 100 
Beings, conſider'd barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Quali- * 
ties equally eſſential; and every thing, in each Individual, will be eſſential to it, Wl 
or, which is more, nothing at all. For tho it may be reaſouable to ask, Whe— Dy 
ther obeying the Magnet be eſſential to Iron? yet, I thiik, it is very improper " 
and inſignificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential to the particular parcel of Mat- 4M 
ter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering it under the name Tron, or as being 4 
of a cartain Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which have * 
Names annex'd to them, are the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential #4 
but what is contain'd in thoſe Ideas. 

g. 6. Tis true, I have often mention'd a real. Eſſence, diſtin& in Subſtances 
from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I call their nominal Eſſence. By this viel 
real Efſence | mean that real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation 
of all thoſe Properties that are combin'd in, and are conſtantly found to co- wa 
exiſt with the nominal Eſſence; that particular Conſtitution which every thing q 
has within it ſelf, without any relation to any thing without it, But Fſſence, 4 
even in this ſenſe, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species : For being that real 17 
Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of (4.0 
things, Properties belonging only to Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Sup- 1 
poſing the nominal Eſſence of Gold to be Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and il 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is that Conſtitution a 
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of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and their Union, depend; 'k 
and is alſo the Foundation of its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and other Properties 8 
accompanying that complex Idea. Here ate Eſſences and Properties, but all upon a | 
ſuppoſition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, which is conſider'd as immuta- Mi. 
ble: but there is no individual Parcel of Matter, to which any of theſe Quali- ih 
tics are fo annex'd, as to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which Wt 
is cſſential belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: BY 
But take away the Conſideration of its being rank'd under the Name of ſome Wh 
abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable 11 
from it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their A 


Being, without preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes them 
ſtil] ro the Species, is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the ſuppos'd Foun- fe! 
dation and Cauſe. be 
$. 7. The next thing to be conſider'd, is, by which of thoſe Eſſences it is that The nominal 
Subſtances are determin'd into Sorts, or Species; and that, 'tis evident, is by the &ſjence bounds 
nominal Eſſence. For *tis that alone that the Name, which is the mark of the the Species. 
Sort, ſignifies. Tis impoſſible therefore that any thing ſhould determine the 
Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that Idea which that 
Name is deſign'd as a mark for; which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call 
the nominal Eſſence. Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this 
is an Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be of this or 
that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, which is all one, agrees 
to that abſtract Idea that Name is annex'd to? And I deſire any one but to re- 
flect on his own Thoughts when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names 
of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Eſſences they ſtand for. 
9g. 8. And that the Species of things to us are nothing but the ranking them under 
diſtinct Names, according to the complex Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe, 
diſtinct, real Eſſences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of the 
Individuals that are rank'd into one Sort, call'd by one common Name, and ſo 
Vol. I. Dd receiv'd 
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receiv'd as being of one Species, have yet Qualities depending on their real 
Conſtitutions, as far different one from another, as from others, from which 
they are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerv'd h 
all who have to do with natural Bodies, fo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad 
Experience, convinc'd of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame 
Qualities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony or Vitriol, which they have foung 
in others. For tho they are Bodies of the ſame 2 having the ſame nomi— 
nal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yet do they often, upon ſevere ways of Exa- 
mination, betray Qualities ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate the 
ExpeQation and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were diſtin. 
guiſh'd into Species, according to their real Eſſences, it would be as impoſſible 
to find different Properties in any two individual Subſtances of the ſame Species, 
as it is to find different Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles, 
That is properly the Eſſence to us, which determines every particular to this 
or that Claſſis; or, which is the ſame thing, to this or that general Name: And 
what can that be elſe, but that abſtract Idea, to which that Name is annex'd ? 
and ſo has, in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the being of particular 
things, as to their general Denominations. 

Not the real F. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort Things, and conſequently (which is 

Eſſence which the end of ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, becauſe we know 

we know not. them not. Our Faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledg and diſtinc- 
tion of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas which we obſerve in 
them; which however made with the greateſt Diligence and Exactneſs we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea is from the inward 
Contrivance of that famous Clock at Strasburg, whereof he only ſees the out- 
ward Figure and Motions. There is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Animal, 
that does not confound the moſt inlarg'd Underſtanding. Tho the familiar uſe 
of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; yet it cures not our Ignorance. 
When we come to examine the Stones we tread on, or the Iron we daily han- 
dle, we preſently find we know not their Make, and can give no reaſon of the 
different Qualities we find in them. *Tis evident. the internal Conſtitution, 
whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 
than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can imagine amongſt them, What is that 
Texture of Parts, that real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; 
Wood and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable, Antimony and 
Stones not ? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine Contrivances, 
and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants or Animals, every one knows, The 
Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Comprehen- 
ſien of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than the beſt Contrivance of 
the moſt ingenious Man doth the Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational 
Creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſ- 
poſe them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are fo 
far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind Man may as ſoon fort 
things by their Colours, and he that has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lil - 
ly and a Roſe by their Odors, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he 
knows not. He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real 
Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleas'd to try his Skill in thoſe Spe- 
cies, call'd Caſſiowary and Querechinchio; and by their internal real Eſſences de- 
termine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without knowing the complex Idea of 
ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtand for, in the Countries where 
thoſe Animals areto be found. 

Not ſubſtantial 9. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species of Sub- 

Forms which ſtances had their diſt inct internal ſubſtantial Forms; and that it was thoſe Forms 

we knw leſs. Which made the diſtinction of Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, were 
led yet farther out of the way, by having their Minds ſet upon fruitleſs En- 

uiries after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have 
carce ſo much as any obſcure, or confus'd Conception in general. 
F. 11. That cur 7anking and diſtinguiſhing natural Subſtances into Species, con- 
ſiſts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the real BAbnces iy 3 
; | oun 
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found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. That the nomt- 
For the Mind getting, only by refle&ing on its own Operations, thoſe {imple 75 Fence is 
Ideas which it attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have no other Notion of Spi- nary ling 
it, but by attributing all thoſe Operations, it finds in it ſelf, to a ſort of Be- Species, father 
ings, without conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanc'd Notion evident from 
we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple Ideas which we have got from SPirits. 
Reflection on what we had 1n our ſelves, and which we conceive to have more 

perfection in them, than would be in their Abſence ; attributing, I ſay, thoſe 

ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflecting 

on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledg, Power and Pleaſure, each of i 
which we find 1t better to have than to want; and the more we have of cach, "My 
the better; joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we have "þ 
the complex Idea of an eternal, omaiſcient, omuipotent, infiuitely wiſe and "Fi 
happy Being. And tho we are told, that there are different Species of Angels; 4 
yet we know not how to frame diſt inct ſpecifick Ideas of them: not out of any * 
Conceit that the Exiſtence of more Species than one of Spirits is impoſſible, but 7 
becauſe having no more ſimple Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable Fl 
to ſuch Beings, but only thoſe tew taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions "uh 
of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral Parts * 
of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral 1 


Species of Spirits one from another, but by attributing thoſe Opcrations and wo 
Powers, We {1B in our ſelves, to them in a higher or lower degree; and fo 10 
have no very diſtiuct ſpecifick Ideas of Spirits, except only of G OD, to v-hom 14 
we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the o— 3 


ther Spirits, with limitation. Nor as | humbly conceive do we, between GOD 1 
and them ia our Idea, put any difference by any number of ſimple Ideas, which ö 
we have of one, and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the parti— "ahh 
cular Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledg, Will, Power and Motion, &c. being Ideas 

deriv'd from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them to ail ſorts 

of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, 

even lufiuity, When we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firſt Be- 

ing; who yet, tis cer taia, Is infiaitely more remote in the real Excellency of 

his Nature, from the higheſt and per fecteſt of all created Beings, than the grea- 

teſt Man, nay pureſt Seraphim, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; 

and conſequently mult infinitely exceed what our narrow Underſtandings can 

conceive of him. 

d. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to Reaſon, that there Whererf there 
may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and divertify'd one from ano- «ie probably 
ther, by diſtinct Properties, whereof we have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenli- e 
ble Things are diſtinguiſn'd one from another by Qualities, which we know and 
obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelligent Creatures a— 
bove us, than there ate of ſenſible and material below us, is probable to me 
from hence, That in all the vifible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms or Gaps. 

All quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a continu'd Series of 
Thiuge, that in each remove differ very little one from the other. There are | 
Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers to the airy Region; and there N 
are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water, whoſe Blood is cold as Fiſhes, f 
and their Fleſh fo like in Taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allow'd them on Fiſh- 
days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are 
in the middle between both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and 
Aquatick together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the 
warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what is confidently repor- 
ted of Mermaids or Seamen. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as 
much Knowledg and Reaſon, as ſome that are call'd Men; and the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms are ſo nearly join'd, that if you will take the loweſt of 
one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceiv'd any great dif- 
terence between them; and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and the moſt in- 
organical Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are link*d together, and differ but in almoſt infeaſible degrees. And when we 
conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 
that it is ſutable to the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great 
Vol. J. Dd 2 Dieſign 
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Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of Creatures 
ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite per. 
fection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downwards: Which if it be 
probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species 
of Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being, in degrees of Perfec. 
tion, much more remote from the infinite Being of GOD, than we are from 
the loweſt State of Being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And 
yet of all thoſe diſtinct Species, for the Reaſons aboveſaid, we have no clear gif. 
tinct Ideas. | 
The nominal F. 13. But to return to the Species of corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould ask a. 
Eſſence that of ny one, whether Ice and Water were two diſtinct Species of Things, I doubt 
— 1 fen not but I ſhould be anſwer'd in the affirmative: And it cannot be deny'd, but 
* 7-4 lee. he that ſays they are two diſtinct Species, is in the right. But if an Engliſh- 
man, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had never ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming 
into England in the Winter, find the Water, he put in his Baſon at night, ina 
great part frozen in the morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it harden'd Water; 1 ask, whether this would be a new Species to 
him different from Water? And, I think, it would be anſwer'd here, It would 
not be to him a new Species, no more than congeal'd Gelly, when it is cold, is 
a diſtin& Species from the ſame Gelly fluid and warm; or than liquid Gold, in 
the Furnace, is a diſtin& Species from hard Gold in the hands of a Workman, 
And if this be fo, 'tis plain, that our diſtin Species are nothing but diſt inf 
complex Ideas, with diſtin Names annex d to them. Tis true, every Subſtance 
that exiſts has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities 
and Powers we obſerve in it; but the ranking of Things into Species, which is 
nothing but ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us according to the 
Ideas that we have of them: Which tho ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 
Names, ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we have them not 
preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conſti- 
tutions, and that Things _—_ are diſtinguiſh'd by Nature into Species, by 
real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species by Names, we ſhall 
be liable to great Miſtakes. | 
Difficulties a F. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into Species, according to the uſual 
gainſt a certain Suppoſition, that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of Things, whereby 
1 real a the Individuals exiſting, are by Nature diſtinguiſh'd into Species, theſe 
; things are neceſſary: | 
§. 15. Firſt, To be aſſur'd that Nature, in the Production of Things, always 
deſigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſh?d Eſſences, which are to 
be the Models of all things to be produc'd. This, in that crude Senſe it is u- 
Ne would need ſome better Explication before it can fully be aſ- 
ſented to. | | | 
. 16, Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know whether Nature always attains 
that Eſſence it deſigns in the production of things. The irregular and mon- 
ſtrous Births, that in divers forts of Animals have been obſerv'd, will always 
give us reaſon to doubt of one or both of theſe. 5 
§. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determin'd whether thoſe we call Monſters be 
really a diſtin& Species, according to the ſcholaſtick Notion of the word Species; 
ſince it is certain, that every thing that exiſts has its particular Conſtitution: 
And yet we find that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions have few or none of 
thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppos'd to reſult from, and accompany the Eſſence 
of that Species, from whence they derive their Originals, and to which, by 
their Deſcent, they ſeem to belong. 
Our nominal §. 18, Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe things, which we diſtinguiſh into 
Eſſences of Sul. Species, and as ſo diſtinguiſh'd we name, ought to be known; z. e. we ought to 
ftances, not per- have Ideas of them. But ſince we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the ſuppos 4 


feet Collections | Eſſences of Things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtinguiſhing Subſt ances into 


of Properties. 
ECLEFS, | 


6. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable Help in this Caſe would be, that having 
fram'd perfect complex Ideas of the Properties of things, flowing from their 
different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But nei- 


ther can this be done; for being ignorant of the real Eſſence ir ſelf, it . 
poſſ 
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poſſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo annex'd toit, 
that any one of them being away, we may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence 
is not there, and ſo the Thing is not of that Species, We can never know what 
are the preciſe number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of Gold, 
any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and conſequently Gold, 
would not be there, unleſs we knew the real Eſſence of Gold it ſelf, and by 
that determin'd that Species. By the word Gold here, | muſt be underſtood to 
deſign a particular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coin'd. For 
if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification for that complex Idea, which 
or any one elſe calls Gold; i. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be 7H. 
Jargon: ſo hatd is it to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection of words, ay 
when we have nothing elſe but words to do it by. il 
$. 20, By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſt ances into Species by . 
Names, is not at all founded on their real Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range * 
and determine them exactly into Species, according to internal eſſential Diffe- 0 
rences. TY 
S. 21. But ſince, as has been remark'd, we have need of general words, tho 84 Juch aCel- "iN 
we know not the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do is to collect ſuch a 2 3 
number of ſimple Ideas, as by Examination we find to be united together in * — 1 
Things exiſting, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho it be not oF 
the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the ſpecifick Eſſence, to which 14 
our Name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we may at leaſt try 10 
the Truth of theſe nominal Eſſences. For example, there be that ſay, that the 
Eſſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake in putting the 
Eſſence of any thing for the Thing it ſelf. Let us then in Diſcourſe put Exten- 1 
ſion for Body; and when we would ſay that Body moves, let us ſay that Exten- | 
ſion moves, and ſee how it will look, He that ſhould ſay that one Extenſion 19 
by Impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare Expreſſion, ſuffi- 7 
ciently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The Eſſence of any thing, in re- 14 
ſpect of us, is the whole complex Idea, comprehended and mark'd by that 4 
Name; and in Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtin& ſimple Ideas that make 44 
them up, the confus'd one of Subſtance, or of an unknown Support and Cauſe "lg 
of their Union, is always a part: And therefore the Eſſence of Body is not bu 
bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid Fl 
thing moves, or impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay, Body 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is capable of Con- 
verſation, is all one as to ſay a Man. But no one will ſay, that Rationality is 
capable of Converſation, becauſe it makes not the whole Eſſence to which we 
give the name Man. _ 
F. 22. There are Creatures in the World that have Shapes like ours, but are or abſtratt I. 
hairy, and want Language and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt us that 5% abe * 
have perfectly our Shape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. Species; in- 
There are Creatures, as tis ſaid (ſit fides penes Authorem, but there appears no /tance, in that 
Contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, and ef Han. 
a Shape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy Tails; others where 
the Males have no Beards, and others where the Females have. If it be ask'd, 
whether theſe be all Men or no, all of human Species; *tis plain, the Queſtion 
refers only to the nominal Eſſence : For thoſe of them to whom the definition 
of the word Man, or the complex Idea ſignify'd by that Name, agrees, are Men, 
and the other not, But if the Inquiry be made concerning the ſuppos'd real 
Eſſence, and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral 
Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 
part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea; only we have reaſon to think, that 
where the Faculties or outward Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution 
is not exactly the ſame. But what difference in the internal real Conſtitution 
makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain to enquire 3 whillt our Meaſures of Spe- 
cies be, as they are, only our abſtract Ideas, which we know and not that inter- 
nal Conſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a Mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between 
a Ghangeling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and 
Speech? And ſhall not the want of Reaſon and Speech be a ſign to us of Mare Pot 
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real Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſonable Man? And 
ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of Species or Sorts is fixedly 
eſtabliſh'd by the real Frame and ſecret Conſtitutions ot things. 

8. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of Propagation in Animals by 
the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the ſuppos'd reg! 
Species diſtinct and entire, For granting this to be true, it would help vs ia 
the diſtinction of the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals 
and Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not 
ſafficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have conceiv'd by Drills; and what 
real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch a Production will be in Nature, will be a new 
Queſtion : and we have reaſon to think this is not impoſſible, ſince Mules and 
Jumarts, the one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the 
mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent in the World. | once ſaw a 
Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both 
about it; wherein Nature appear'd to have follow'd the Pattern of neither fort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that ſhall add 
the monſtrous Productions that are ſo frequently to be met with in Nature, 
will find it hard, even in the Race of Animals, to determine by the Pedegree of 
what Species every Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, 
which he thinks certainly convey'd by Generation, and has alone a right to the 
ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of Animals and Plants are to be 
diſt inguiſh'd only by Propagation, muſt I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and 
Dam of the one, and the Plant from which the Seed was gather'd that produc'd 
the other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? 

Not by ſubſtan- S. 24. Upon the whole matter, *tis evident, that *tis their own Collections of 

tial Forms. ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of Subſtan. 
ces; and that their real internal Structures are not conſider'd by the greatelt 
part of Men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever 
thought on by any, but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learn'd 
the Language of the Schools: and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pretend not any 
inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, 
but are content with knowing things one from another by their ſenſible Quali- 
ties, are often better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely diſtin- 
guiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they may expect from each, 
than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo 
confidently of ſomething more hidden and eſſential. 


The ſpeciick F. 25, But ſuppoling that the real Eſſences of Subſtances were diſcoverable by 
2 2 thoſe that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry, yet we could not 
and. 4 reaſonably think, that the ranking of things under general Names, was regulated ly 
thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their obvious Appearances : 
ſince Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſh'd long before Sciences. 80 
that they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled 
themſelves about Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names that are 
in uſe amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenſive 
Terms have for the moſt part, in all Languages, receiv'd their birth and fſignihca- 
tion from ignorant and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated things by 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them; thereby to ſignify them, when abſent, 
to others, whether they had an occaſion to mention a ſort or a particular thing: 
Therefore very F. 26. Since then it is evident, that we fort and name Subſtances by their »o- 
various and inal, and not by their real Eſſences; the next thing to be conſider'd is, how 
ancertam. and by whom theſe Eſences come to be made. As to the latter, 'tis evident they 
are made by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's Workman- 
ſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſeveral Men, as experience 
tells us they are. For if we will examine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſ- 
ſence of any one Species of Subſtances in all Men the ſame; no not of that, 
which of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It could not 
poſſibly be, that the abſt ract Idea to which the name Man is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral Men, if it were of Nature's making; and that to one it 
ſhould be Animal rationale, and to another Animal implume bi pes latis ung uibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man, to a complex Idea made up of Senſe and ſpon- 
taneous Motion, join'd to a Body of ſuch a Shape, has thereby one Eſſence of 
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the Species Man; and he that, upon farther examination, adds Rationality, has 
another Eſſence of the Species he calls Man: by which means, the ſame Indivi- 
dual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo to the other. 1 think, there 
is ſcarce any one will allow this upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſlen— 
tial difference of the Species Man; and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts 
of Animals rather by their Shape than Deſcent, is very viſible : ſince it has been 
more than once debated, whether ſeveral human Færu's ſhould be preſerv'd or 
receiv'd to Baptiſm or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward Con- 
figuration from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing whether they 
were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another Mold : Some whereof, 
tho of an approv'd Shape, are never capable of as much appearance of Reaſon 
all their lives, as Is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give any 
ſigns of being ated by a rational Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- 
ward Figure, which only was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, 
which no body could know would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſen- 
tial to the human Species, The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch occa- 
ſons, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome 
other Eſſence of the human Species, Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an Ex- 
ample worth the taking notice of on this occaſion : When the Abbot of St. Martin, 
ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of a Man, that it beſpake him rather 
a Monſter. "Twas for ſome time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptiz'd 
or no. However, he was baptiz'd and declar'd a Man proviſionally [ till time ſhould 
ſhew what he would prov e.] Nature had molded him ſo untowardly, that he was call d 
all his life the Abbot Malotru, i. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 272. 
This Child, we ſee, was very near being excluded out of the Species of Man, 
barely by his Shape. He eſcap'd very narrowly as he was, and 'tis certain a Fi- 
gure a little more oddly turn'd had caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing 
not to be allow'd to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no reaſon given, 
why if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little alter'd, a rational Soul 
could not have been lodg'd in him ; why a Viſage ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe 
flatter, or a wider Mouth, could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill 
Figure, with ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, disfigur'd as he was, capa- 
ble to be a Dignitary in the Church. 

F. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and unmovable 
Boundaries of that Species? Tis plain, if we examine, there is #o ſuch thing 
made by Nature, and eſtabliſn'd by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, 
or any other ſort of Subſtances, tis evident we know not; and therefore are ſo 
undetermin'd in our nominal Eſſences, which we make our ſelves, that if ſeveral 
Men were to be ask'd concerning ſome oddly-ſhaped Fætus, as ſoon as born, 
whether it were a Man or no, *tis paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 
Anſwers. hich could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, whereby we limit 
and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtances, were not made by Man, with ſome 
liberty; but were exactly copy*d from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, where- 
by it diſtinguiſh'd all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to 
reſolve, what Species that Monſter was of, which is mention'd by Licetus, lib. 1. 
c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe other, which to the Bo- 
dies of Men had the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, &c. If any of theſe 


Creatures had liv'd, and could have ſpoke, it would have increas'd the difh- 


culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human Shape, and all be- 
low Swine ; had it been Murder to deſtroy it ? Or muſt the Biſhop have been 
conſulted, whether it were Man enough to be admitted to the Font or no? 
as, I have been told, it happen'd in France ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like 
caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of Animals to us, who have no 
other Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own collecting: And fo far are 
we from certainly knowing what a Man is; tho, perhaps, it will be judg d 
great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, Ithink, I may ſay, that 
the certain Boundaries of that Species are ſo far from being determin'd, and the 
N number of ſimple Ideas, which make the nominal Eſſence, ſo far from 

ing ſettled and perfectly known, that very material Doubts may {till ariſe 
about it. And I imagine, none of the Definitions of the word Man, which we 


yet have, nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Animal, are fo perfect and exact, py 
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to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general Conſe, 
and to be that which Men would every where ſtick by, in the Deciſion of Case 


ſe 
and determining of Life and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productio 
that might happen. 


§. 28. But tho theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are made by the Mind, the. 
are not yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mix'd Modes, To the making cf any 
nominal Eſſence, it is neceſſary, Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have 
ſuch an Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Secondly, That 
the particular Ideas ſo united be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. Por 
if two abſtract complex Ideas differ either in Number or Sorts of their comp. 
nent parts, they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. lu the 
firſt of theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, only fil. 
lows Nature; and puts none together, which are not ſuppos'd to have an Unioq 
in Nature. No body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; 
nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 
complex Ideas of any real Subſtances : unleſs he has a mind to fill his Head with 
Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible Words. Men obſerving certain 
Qualities always join'd and exiſting together, therein copy'd Nature; and of 
Ideas fo united, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For tho Men ma; 
make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to them they will; 
yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak of things really exiſting, they 
muſt in ſome degree conform their Ideas to the things they would ſpeak of: or 
elſe Mens Language will be like that of Babel; and every Man's Words being 
intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to Converſation, and the 
ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering 
the common Appearances and Agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 

F. 29. Secondly, Tho the Mind of Man, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces, never puts any together that do not really or are not ſuppos'd to co-exiſt; 
and ſo it truly borrows that Union from Nature: yet the number it combines, 
depends upon the various Care, Induſtry, or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Qualities; and often, if 
not always, leave out others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that 
they take. Of ſenſible Subſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organiz'd Bodies, 
which are propagated by Seed ; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us 
is the leading Quality and moſt characteriſtical Part that determines the Species. 
And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance of ſuch a 
certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem to prize 
their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there a Creature be found, that 
had Language and Reaſon, but partook not of the uſual ſhape of a Man, I be— 
lieve it would hardly paſs for a Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. 


And if Baalam's Aſs had, all his life, diſcours'd as rationally as he did once with 


hich yet 
ferve for con- 
min Converſe. 


his Maſter, I doubt yet whether any one would have thought him worthy the 
Name Mun, or allow'd him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf, As in 
Vegetables and Animals 'tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propaga- 
ted by Seed, *tis the Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus where 
we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, 
comprehended in our complex Mea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take 
theſe two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for ſo preſumptive Ideas of 
ſeveral Species, that in a good picture we readily ſay this is a Lion, and that a 
Roſe; this is a Gold, and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 

S. 30. But tho this ſerves well enough for groſs and confus'd Conceptions, and 
unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men are far enough from having 
agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of 
things, ſignify'd by its name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much time, 
pains, and skill, ſtrict enquiry, and long examination, to find out what and how 
many thoſe ſimple Ideas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Na- 
ture, and arc always to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men want- 


ing either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to ſome toler?- 
ble degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious and outward Appearances 


of things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs 
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of Life: And ſo, without farther examination, give them Names, or take u 

the Names already in uſe. Which, tho in common Converſation they paſs well 
enough for the ſigns of lome few obvious Qualities co-txiſting, are yet far enough 
from comprehending, in a ſettled ſignification, a preciſe number of limple 
least; much leſs all thoſe, which are united in Nature. He that ſhall conlider, 
after ſo much ſtir about Genus and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick 
Differences, how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may with reaſon 
imagine that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, 
are only Chimeras, which give us no light into the ſpecifick Natures of things. 
And he that ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances arc from having 
Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have rcaſon to conclude, 
that tho the nominal Eſſences of Subſtances are all ſuppos'd to he copy'd from 
Nature, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since the Compo- — 
ſition of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: and there— 10 
fore that theſe Boundaries of Species are as Men, and not as Nature makes them, Fl 
if at leaſt there are in Nature any ſuch prefix*d Bounds. *Tis true, that many "TN 
particular Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement and * 
Likeneſs one with another, and fo afford a foundation of being rauk'd into i 
ſorts. But the ſorting of things by us, or the making of determinate Species, "FP 
being in order to naming and compreheading them under general terms, I can- 44 
not ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of the 1 
Species of things: or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of Species are not exaaly con- {jel 
formable to thoſe in Nature. For we having need of general Names for pre- i 
ſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities which would beſt W 
ſhew us their moſt material Differences and Agreements ; but we our ſelves di- 0h 
vide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into Species, that we may the caſier 4 
under general names communicate our Thoughts about them. For having no 7 
other Knowledg of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are united iu it; 3 
and obſerving ſeveral particular things to agree with others in ſeveral of thoſe 14 
ſimple Ideas, we make that Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general by 
Name; that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with others, | 


209 


we may in one ſhort word deſign all the Individuals that agree in that complex 4 
Idea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte 0 
our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions: which we ſee they are fain to do, 110 


who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of things, they have not yet a name for. 
§. 31, But however theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough in ordinary Effnces of 

Converſation, it is plain that this complex Idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral 7 under 8 
Individuals to agree, is by different Men made very differently; by ſome more, 2% ieren. 
and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex Idea contains a greater, and 

in others a ſmaller number of Qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind 

makes it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; others add 

Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility ; and others yet other Qualities, which 

they find join'd with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſi- 

bility : For in all theſe and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put 

into the complex Idea of that Subſtance wherein they are all Pi_d, as another. 

1 


And therefore different Men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which vs 
others do not, according to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of | 
that Subject, have different Eſſences of Gold; which muſt therefore be of their 10 
own, and not of Nature's making. | 

. 32, If the number of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of the The ne ge 1 
loweſt Species, or firſt ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of Man 7 deas 1h 


variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident that they do ſo, in the more . 1 
comprehenſive Claſſis, which by the Maſters of Logick are call'd Genera. 1 hele partial they 1 
are complex Ideas deſignedly imperfect: And ' tis viſible at firſt fight, that ſeve- are. I 
ral of thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the things themſelves, are pur- 
polely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to make general Ideas com- 
pretending ſeyeral particulars, leaves out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch 
other, that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; ſo to 
make other yet more general eas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 
leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into its new Collection 


only ſuch Ideas as are common to ſeveral ſorts. Ihe ſame Convenience that 
Vol. I. E e made 
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made Men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and 
Peru under one name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name that may com. 
prehend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different ſorts. This i; 
done by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort; and re. 
taining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are common to them all. To 
which the name Metal being annex'd, there is a Genus conſtituted ; the Eſſence 
whereof being that abſtra& Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fuſibility 
with certain degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſever} 
kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities peculiar to Gold and 
Silver, and the other ſorts comprehended under the name Metal. Whereby it is 
plain, that Men follow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they 
make their general Ideas of Subſtances; ſince there is no Body to be found, which 
has barely Malleableneſs and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable 
as thoſe. But Men, in making their general Ideas, ſeeing more the Convenience 
of Language and quick Diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive Signs, than the true 
and preciſe Nature of things as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtra& 
Ideas, chiefly purſu'd that End which was to be furniſh'd with ſtore of general and 
variouſly comprehenſive Names. So that in this whole buſineſs of Genera and 
Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what 
is in the Species, and the Species but a partial Idea of what is to be found in 
cach Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Man, and a Horſe, 
and an Animal, and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſh'd by real Eſſences made by 
Nature, he muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making 
one for Body, another for an Animal, and another for a Horſe; and all theſe 
Eſſences liberally beſtow'd upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly conſider 
what is done, in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould find, that 
there is no new thing made, but only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs where- 
by we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 


cular things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, which we have 


This all accom. 
modated to the 
end of Speech. 


Inſtance in 
Contraries. 


fram'd to that purpoſe. In all which we may obſerve, that the more general 
term is always the Name of a leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a 
partial Conception of the Species comprehended under it, So that if theſe ab- 
ſtract general Ideas be thought to be compleat, it can only be in reſpect of a 
certain eſtabliſh'd Relation between them and certain Names, which are made 
uſe of to ſignify them; and not in reſpe& of any thing exiſting, as made by 
Nature. 

S. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and 
ſhortelt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he, that would diſcourſe 
of things as they agreed in the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, needed 
but uſe the word Body to denote all ſuch. He that to theſe would join others, 
ſignify'd by the words Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe 
the word Animal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas: and he that had 
made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape join'd to it, needed but uſe the ſhort 
monoſyllable Man to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: and this Men do, 
without any conſideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtantial Forms, which come not 
within the reach of our Knowledg, when we think of thoſe things; nor with- 
in the Signification of our words, when we diſcourſe with others. ; 

F. 34. Were to talk with any one of a ſort of Birds I lately ſaw in St. 
James's Park, about three or four Foot high, with a Covering of ſomething 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, without Wings, but 1n 
the place thereof two or three little Branches coming down like Sprigs of Spa- 
niſh Broom, long great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 
Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand 
me: But when I am told that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that 
Word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex Idea mention'd in that Deſcrip- 
tion; tho by that word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know no 
more of the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of that ſort of Animals than I did 
before; and knew probably as much of the Nature of that Species of Birds, 


before 1 learn'd the Name, as many Ergli;ſh-men do of Swans, or money 
wh 
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which are ſpecifick Names, very well known, of Sorts of Birds common in 


England. IS. | % 
F. 35. From what has been ſaid, *tis evident, that Alen make Sorts of things. Men d:termin: 4.4 

For it being different Eſſences alone that make different Species, tis plain that f% Sorts, 4 

they who make thoſe abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Ellences, do thereby 1 


make the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having all the other 
Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, *rwould no doubt be made a queſtion 
whether it were Gold or no, z. e. whether it were of that Species. This could 


be determin'd only by that abſtract Idea to which every one annex'd the name ll 
old: ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who oh} 
included not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignify'd by the Sound Gold ; — WM 
and on the other ſide it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to him who x 
included Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, is it that makes 10 


theſe diverſe Species even under one and the ſame Name, but Men that make two : 
different abſtract Ideas conſiſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Quali— 4 
ties? Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine that a Body may exiſt, wherein 0 
the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without Mallcableneſs; ſince it is 10 
certain, that Gold it felt will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that 
it will as little endure the Hammer as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have ſaid, of 
the putting in or leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea the name 
Gold is by any one annex'd to, may be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Tixedneſs, 
and ſeveral other the like Qualities: For whatſvever is left out, or put in, 'tis Mi 
ſtill the complex Idea, to which that Name is annex'd, that makes the Species : 10 
and as any particular Parcel of Matter anſwers that /4ez, fo the Name of the 
Sort belongs truly to it; and *tis of that Species. And thus any thing is true 9 
Gold, per tect Metal. All which determination of the Species, 'tis plain, depends 4 
on the Underſtanding of Man, making this cr that complex Idea. 144 
§. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe: Nature makes many particular things Nature makes 75 
which do agree one with another, in many ſeaſible Qualities, and probably too “e Sede i 
in their internal Frame and Conſtitution : but *tis not this real Eſlence that 
diſtinguiſhes them into Species; 'tis Men, who, taking occaſion from the Qua- 
lities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral Indivi- 
duals to agree, range them into Sorts, in order to their naming, for the conve— 
nience of comprehentive Sigus; under which Individuals, according to their 
conformity to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be raok'd as under Enſigns; 
ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this is a Man, that a Drill: 
And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Gen and Species. 
F. 37. I do not deny but Nature, in the conſtant Production of particular 
Beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much alike and of 
kin one to another: But l think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the 
Species, whereby Men fort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the Spe- 
cies, diſtinguiſh'd by different Names, are, as has been prov'd, of Man's ma- 
king, and ſeldom adequate to the internal Nature of the things they are taken 
from. So that we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of things is the 
Workmanſhip of Men. | 
F. 38. One thing 1 doubt not but will ſeem very ſtrange in this Doctrine; Each abſtract 
Which is, that from what has been ſaid it will follow, that each abſtract Idea, Idea is an 
with a name to it, makes a diſtinct Species. But who can help it if Truth will have Hence. 
it ſo? For ſoit muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of things 
limited and diſtinguiſh'd by ſomething elſe; and let us ſee, that general Terms 
ſignify not our abſtract Ideas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain 
know why a Shock and a Hound are not as diſtin& Species as a Spaniel and an 
Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eſſence of an Elephant and 
a Spaniel, than we have of the different Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all 
the eſſential difference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther, conſiſting only in the different Collection of ſimple Ideas, to which we 
have given thoſe different Names. 
§. 39. How much the making of Species and Genera i in order to general Names, Genera and 
and how much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the Being, yet at leaſt Species are in 
to the compleating of a Species, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, be- order to 
tides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice and Water, in a very familiar“ Ig. 
. E e 2 ö Example. 
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Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking Warch are but one Species to thoſe who hay, 
but one Name for them: but he that has the name Watch for one, and Clock 
for the other, and diſtin&> complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names belong, to 
him they are different Species. It will be ſaid perhaps that the inward Contti. 
vance and Conſtitution is different between theſe two, which the Watch- maker 
has a clear Idea of, And yet, *tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when 
he has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward Contri. 
vance to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches that are made with four 
Wheels, others with five: Is this a ſpecifick difference to the Workman ? 
Some have Strings and Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Ballance looſe, 
and others regulated by a Spiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles : Are any 
or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick difference to the Workman, that 
knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different Contrivances, 1a the interna] 
Conſtitutions of Matches? *Tis certain each of theſe hath a real difference from 
the reſt : But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick difference or no, relates on 
to the complex Idea to which the name Match is given: as long as they all a. 
gree in the Idea which that Name ſtands for, and that Name does not as a ge- 
nerical Name comprehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor 
ſpecifically different, But if any one will make minuter Diviſions from Difle. 
rences that he knows in the internal Frame of Watches, and to ſuch preciſe 
complex Ideas, give Names that ſhall prevail; they will then be new Species to 
them, who have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe diffe- 
rences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then Watch will 
be a generical Name. But yet they would be no diſtinct Species to Men igno- 
rant of Clock-work and the inward Contrivances of Watches, who had no 
other Idea but the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours by 
the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would be but ſynonymous Terms 
for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, nor no other thing but a Match. juſt 
thus, I think, it is in natural things. No body will doubt that the Wheels or 
Springs (if 1 may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational Man, and a Change- 
ling, no more than that there is a difference in the Frame between a Drill and a 
Changeling. But whether one, or both theſe Differences be eſſential or ſpecifical, 
is only to be known to us, by their agreement or diſagreement with the complex 
Idea that the name Man ſtands for: For by that alone can it be determin'd, whc- 
ther one, or both, or neither of thoſe be a Man or no. 
Species of arti» F. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon why, in the 
fictal things Species of artificial things, there is generally leſs Confuſion and Uncertainty, than in 
2 ſw natural. Becauſe an artificial thing being a production of Man, which the Ar- 
tificer deſign'd, and therefore well knows the Idea of, the Name of it is ſup- 
pos'd to ſtand for no other Idea, nor to import any other Eſſence than what is 
certainly to be known, and caſy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea or 
Eſſence of the ſeveral ſorts of arrificial things conſiſting, for the moſt part, in 
nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion 
depending thereon, which the Artificer faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for 
his turn; It is not beyond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea 
thereof, and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names, whereby the Species of 
artificial things are diſtinguiſh'd with leſs Doubt, Obſcurity and Equivocation, 
than we can 1a things natural, whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon 
Contrivances beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 
Artificial §. 41. 1 muſt be excus'd here if I think artificial things are of diſtin Species, 
things of diſ- as well as natural: fince I find they are as plainly and orderly rank'd into 
inet Species. Sorts, by different abſtract Ideas, with general Names annex'd to them, as diſ- 
tinct one from another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Watch and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, as a Horſe and 
a Dog, they being expreſs'd in our Minds by diſtin& Ideas, and to others by 
diltiat Appellations ? 
Subſtances 2. F. 42. This is farther to be obſerv'd concerning Subſtances, that they alone 
lone have pro- of all our ſeveral ſorts of Idea have particular or proper Names, whereby one 
per Names. only particular thing is fignify'd. Becauſe in ſimple Idea, Modes, and Rela- 
tions, it ſeldom happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this or that 
Particular when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of mix'd Modes, being 


Actions 


Chap. 6. Names of Subſtances, 
Actions which periſh in their Birth, are not capable of a laſting Duration as 
Subſtances, which are the Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up 
the complex Ideas deſign'd by the Name, have a laſting Unioa. 

$. 43. 1 mult beg pardon of my Reader, for having dwelt ſo long upon this Difficulty tb 
Subject, and perhaps with ſome Obſcurity. But I delire it may be conſider'd #reat of Words. 
how difficult it is to lead another by Words into the Thoughts of things, ſtrip'd of thoſe 
ſpecifical Differences we give them: which things, if 1 name not, I ſay nothing; 
and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort or other, and ſug- 
geſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea of that Species; and ſo croſs my pur poſe. 

For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Sigaifica- 

tion of the name Man, which is our complex Idea uſually annex'd to it; and 

bid the Reader conſider Man as he is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſh'd 

from others in his internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomethin k 
he knows not what, leoks like trifling: and yet thus one muſt do who would 60 
ſpeak of the ſuppos'd real Eſſences and Species of things, as thought to be made N 
by Nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing 
ſignify'd by the general Names, which Subſtances are call'd by. But becauſe ' 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me leave to endeavour 1 
by an Example to make the different Conſideration the Mind has of ſpeciſick * 
Names and Ideas a little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas of 0 
Modes are refer'd ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other intelligent "Ni 
Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification annex'd by others to their 0 
receiv'd Names; aud ſometimes to no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo 19 
to ſhew how the Mind always refers its [eas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- | 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names as to the Archetypes; 
and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, or ſorting of things, as appre- 4 
hended, and made uſe of by us; and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, 7 
which is perhaps of more moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certaiaty of our 14 
Knowledg, than we at firſt imagine. 

g. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State of a grown Man, with a good Un- Inflance of 
derſtanding, but in a ſtrange Country, with all things new and unknowa about mix'd Modes ir 
him; and ne other Faculties, to attain the Knowledg of them, but what one 1 and 
of this Age has now, He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than uſual, and pl. 
imagines it to be from a ſuſpicion he has of his Wife Adab (whom he moſt ar- 
dently lov'd) that ſhe had too much kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes 
theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah commit not 
folly: And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve he makes uſe of theſe two new words, 

Kinneah and Niouph. In time Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's 
Trouble proceeded from having kill'd a Man: But yet the two Names, Kinnea/? 
and Niouph ; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Husband, of his Wite's 
Diſloyalty to him, and the other for the Act of committing Dilloyalty, loſt 
not their diſtia& Significations, It is plain then that here were two diſtinct 
complex Ideas of mix'd Modes, with Names to them, two diltia& Species of 
Actions eſſentially diſſerent; I ask wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of theſe two 
diſtinct Species of Actions? And 'tis plain it coaliſted in a preciſe Combination 
of ſimple Ideas, different in one from the other. I ask, whether the complex 
Idea in Adam's Mind, which he call'd Kinneah, were adequate or no? And it is 
plain it was; for it being a Combination of ſimple Ideas, which he, without 
any regard to any Archetype, without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, volun- 
tarily put together, abſtracted and gave the name Kinneah to, to expreſs in ſhort 
to others, by that one Sound, all the ſimple Ideas contain'd and united in that 
complex one; it muſt neceſlarily follow, that it was an adequate Ide. His 
own Choice having made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it 
ſhould, and ſo Tould not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being re- 
ter'd to no other Archetype which it was ſuppos'd to repreſent. 

§. 45. Theſe words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew into common uſe ; 
and then the caſe was ſomewhat alter'd. Adam's Children had the ſame Facul- 
ties, and thereby the ſame Power that he had to make what complex Ideas of 
mix'd Modes they pleas'd in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and make 
what Sounds they pleas'd the Signs of them: But the uſe of Names belag to 


make our Ideas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but * — 
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ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame Idea in two who would communicate thej; 
Thoughts, and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that 
found theſe two words, Kinmeah and Niouph, in familiar uſe, could not take 
them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt needs conclude, they ſtood for ſome. 
thing, for certain Ideas, abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which ab. 
ſtract Ideas were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſh'd by thoſe Names. 
If therefore they would uſe theſe words, as Names of Species already eſta. 
bliſh'd and agreed on, they were oblig'd to conform the Ideas, in their Minds, 
ſignify'd by theſe Names, to the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other mens Minds, 
as to their Patterns and Archetypes; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe com. 
plex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe 
that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimple Ideas) not to be exactly con- 
formable to the Ideas in other mens minds, uling the ſame Names; tho for this 
there be uſually a Remedy at hand, which is to ask the meaning of any word 
we underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſſible to know cer. 
tainly what the words Jealouſy and Adultery (which 1 think anſwer MR and 
FR) ſtand for in another man's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about 
them; as it was impoſſible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kin. 
neah and Niouph ſtood for in another man's Mind, without Explication, they 
being voluntary Signs in every one. 


Infance of Sub- F. 46. Let us now alſo conſider, after the ſame manner, the Names of Sub— 


hab. 


\ 


ances in Zac ſtances in their firſt Application. One of Adam's Children, roving in the 


Mountains, lights on a glittering Subitance which pleaſes his Eye; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have 
a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps at 
firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it; and abſtracting this complex 
Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a 
Weight very great in proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the name Zabab, to 
denominate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them, 
"Tis evident now that, in this caſe, Adam acts quite differently from what he 
did before in forming thoſe Ideas of mix'd Modes, to which he gave the name 
Kinneah and Niouph. For there he puts Ideas together, only by his own imagj- 
nation, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing; and to them he pave 
Names to denominate all things that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtra& 
Ideas, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt or no; the Stan- 
dard there was of his own making. But in the forming his Iden of this new 
Subſtance, he takes the quite contrary Courſe ; here he has a Standard made by 
Nature; and therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has 
of it, even when It is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his complex one, 
but what he has the Perception of from the thing it ſelf. He takes care that 


his Ilea be conformable to this Archetype, and intends the Name ſhould ſtaud 


for an Idea fo conformable. 


§. 47- This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had ſeen before, no body, I think, will deny to be a di- 
inct Species, and to have its peculiar Eſſence; and that the name Zabab is the 
mark of the Species, and a Name belonging to all things partaking in that Eſ- 
ſence. But here it is plain, the Eſſence, Adam made the name Zahab ſtand for, 
was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the in- 
quiſitive Mind of Man, not content with the Knowledg of theſe, as I may ſay, 
ſuperficial Qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this matter. He 
therefore knocks and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the 
Inſide: He finds it yield to Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: He finds 
it will bend with breaking. Is not now DuQility to be added to his former 
Idea, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species that name Zahab ſtands for ? 
Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility and Fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the 
ſame reaſon that any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea ſig- 
nify'd by the name Zahab? If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewa more for 
the one than the other ? If theſe muſt, then all the other Properties, which any 
farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this matter, ought by the ſame reaſon to make 
a part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, which the name Zabab ſtands 
for, and fo be the Eſſence of the Species mark*d by that Name. Which Pro- 


perties, 
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erties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, that the Idea made after this 
fxſhion by this Archetype, will be always inadequate, 

48. But this is not all, it would alfo follow, that the Names of Subſtances Their ideas 
would not only have (as in truth they have) but would alſo be ſuppos'd to have imperfe#, and 
different Significations, as us'd b different Men, which would very much cumber therefore Va- 
the uſe of Language. For It every diſtin& Quality, that were diſcover'd in 
any Matter by any one, were ſuppos'd to make a neceſſary part of the complex 
Idea, ſignify d by the common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt 
ſuppoſe the ſame word to ſignify different Things in different Men; ſince they 
cannot doubt but different Men may have diſcover'd ſeveral Qualities in Sub- 
ſtances of the ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of. 

$.49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppo?d a real Eſſence belonging to Therefore to fix 
every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would have their Name bein Species, a 
of the Species ſtand for that. But they not having any Idea of that real Ef. _— 15 
ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignifying nothing but the Ideas they” Fee 
have, that which is done by this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound 
in the place and ſtead of the thing having that real Eſſence, without knowing 
what the real Eſſence 1s; and this is that which Men do, when they ſpeak of 
Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by Nature, and diſtinguiſh'd by 
real Eſſences. 
$. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that all Gold is fix'd, either it Which Suppoſi- 
means that Fixedneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the nominal Eſſence in # of no uſe. 
the word Gold ſtands for; and ſo this Affirmation, all Gold is fix'd, contains 
nothing but the ſignification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it means, that Fixed- 
neſs not being a part of the Definition of the word Gold, is a Property of that 
Subſtance it ſelf: In which caſe, it is plain, that the word Gold ſtands in the 
place of a Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things made by 
Nature. In which way of Subſtitution it has ſo confus'd and uncertain a ſigni- 
fication, that tho this Propoſition, Gold is fix'd, be in that ſenſe an Affir ma- 
tion of ſomething real, yet *tis a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and ſo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be ever ſo true, 
that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real Eſſence of Gold, is fix'd, what ſerves this 
for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe what is or is not Gold? For if we know 
not the real Eſſence of Gold, *tis impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel of 
Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be true Gold or no. | 
F. 51. To conclude: What liberty Adam had at firſt to make any complex Concluſon; 
Ideas of mix*d Modes, by no other Pattern but by his own Thoughts, the ſame 
have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of 
Subſtances to Things without him, as to Archerypes made by Nature, that Adam 
was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all 
Men ever ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo that Adam had of affixing 
any new Name to any Idea, the ſame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the Beginners 
of Languages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this difference, that 
in Places where Men in Society have already eſtabliſh'd a Language amongſt 
them, the ſignification of words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter'd : 
Becauſe Men being furniſh'd already with Names for their Ideas, and common 
Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an affected Miſappli- 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, wlll, 
perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms to expreſs them : But 
Men think it a Boldneſs, and *tis uncertain whether common Uſe will ever make 
them paſs for current. But in Communication with others, it is neceſſary, that 
we conform the Ideas we make the vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, to 
their known proper Significations (which I have explain'd at large already) or 
elſe to make known that new Signification we apply them to. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Particles. 


Particles cn. H. 1. DESIDES Words, which are Names of Idea in the Mind, there are , 
net Parts, or great many others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the Connection that 
whole — the Mind gives to Ideas, or Propoſitions one with another. The Mind, in commy. 
Wo TE nicating its Thought to others, does not only need Signs of the Ideas it has then 
before it, but others alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its 
own, at that time, relating to thoſe /deas. This it does ſeveral ways; as 1; 
and Is not, are the general Marks of the Mind, affirming or denying. But he. 
ſides Affirmation or Negation, without which there is in Words no Truth or 
Falſhood, the Mind does, in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not 
only the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, with their 
ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 
In them conſiſis S. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what Connection it gives to the ſeve. 
the Art of Hell. ral Affirmations and Negations, that it unites in one continu'd Reaſoning or 
ſpeakings Narration, are generally call'd Particles; and *tis in the right uſe of theſe, that 
more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good Stile. To think 
well, it is not enough that a Man has Ideas clear and diſtin& in his Thoughts, 
nor that he obſerves the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome of them ; but he 
muſt think in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Thoughts and Reaſonings 
one upon another, And to expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational Thought, 
he muſt have words to ſhew what Connection, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, 
Emphaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective Part of his Diſcourſe, To miltake in 
any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer; and therefore it is 
that thoſe words, which are not truly by themſelves the Names of any 7deas, 
are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do much contribute 
to Mens well expreſſing themſelves. | | | 
They ſhew §. 3. This part of Grammar has been perhaps as much neglected, as ſome o- 
_— pre thers over-diligently cultivated. Tis eaſy for Men to write, one after another, 
= ras A ry of Caſes and Genders, Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines : In theſe, and the 
Thoughts, like, there has been great Diligence us'd ; and Particles themſelves, in ſome 
Languages, have been, with great ſhew of Exactneſs, rank'd into their ſeveral 
Orders. But tho Prepaſitions and Conjunttions, &c. are Names well known in 
Grammar, and the Particles contain'd under them carefully rank'd into their 
diſtin& Subdiviſions; yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and 
what ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a little more Pains, enter into 
his oo Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſ- 
courſing. 
They ſhew F. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe Words, to render 
what Relation them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by words of another Tongue which came 
"oe 2 8 neareſt to their ſignification: For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard 


Thoughts, to be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks of ſome Ac- 


tion, or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to underſtand them rightly, the 
ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, Turns, Limitations and Exceptions, and {e- 
veral other Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very de- 
ficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudy'd. Of theſe there are a great variety, 
much exceeding the number of Particles, that moſt Languages have to expreſs 
them by; and therefore it is not to be wonder'd that moſt of theſe Particles 
have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew 
Tongue there is a Particle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which there 
are reckon'd up, as I remember, ſeventy, 1 am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignih- 
Cations. 

Inſtance in $. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar ia our Language; and he that 

But, ſays it is a diſcretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in Latin, or Mais in 
French, thinks he has ſufficiently explain'd it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſe- 


veral Relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, 
which it joins by this Monoſyllable. 4 Firſt, 


= 
WS - 


| Ideas, to be affirn?d one of another. For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem 
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Firſt, BUT to ſay no more: Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind in the 
courſe it was going, before it came to the end of it. 

Sccondly, 1 ſaw BUT two Plants: Here it ſhews, that the Mind limits the 
ſenſe to what is expreſs'd, with a Negation of all other. 

Thirdly, Tou pray; BUT it is not that GOD would bring you to the true 
Reli jon. 

Tourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own. The firſt of theſe 
BUTS intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it 
ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct oppoſition between 
that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe, BUT a Dog is an Animal : Here it ſignifies 
little more, but that the latter Propoſition is join'd to the former, as the Minor 
of a Syllogiſm. 

£5. To theſe, 1 doubt not, might be added a great many other Stgnifications 
of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full latitude, and 
conſider it in all the places It is to be found: which if one ſhould do, 1 doubt, 
whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the Title of 
Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full Expli- 
cation of this ſort of Signs. The Inſtances 1 have given in this one, may give 
occaſion to reflect upon their uſe and force in Language, and lead us into the 
contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, which it has 
found a way to intimate to others by theſe Particles ; ſome whereof conſtantly, 
and others ia certain conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Scatence con- 
tain'd in them. 
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Hr. II. 


Of Abſtract and Concrete Terms, 


C. PAs ordinary Words of Language, and our common Uſe of them, Abſtra# Terms 
would have given us light into the nature of our Ideas, if they had ” 2 

been but conſider'd with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, has a power pur ogy CY 

to abſtract its Ideas, and ſo they become Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby 

the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſh'd. Now each abſtract Idea being diſtinct, ſo 

that of any two the one can never be the other, the Mind will, by its intuitive 

Knowledg, perceive their difference; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two 

whole Ideas can ever be affirm'd one of another. This we ſee in the common 

Uſe of Language, which permits not any two abſtratt Words, or Names of abſtratt 


to be, and how certain ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or 

White, yet every one at firſt hearing perceives the Falſhood of theſe Propo- 

ſitions; Humanity is Animality, Or Rationality, or Whiteneſs: And this is as evi- 

dent, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Affrmations then are only 

inconcrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one 

abſtract Idea to be join'd to another; which abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may 

be of any ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of Relations; and in Sub- 

ſtances, the moſt frequent are of Powers; v. g. a Man is White, ſignifies, that 

the thing that has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſſence of White- 

neſs, which is nothing but a power to produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, 

whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; or a Man is rational, ſigniſies that 

the ſame thing that hath the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Ra- 

Uonality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. 

F. 2. This Diſtinction of Names ſhews us alſo the difference of our Ideas: For They ſtem the 

if we obſerve them, we ſhall find that our ſimple Ideas have all abſtratt, as well as * of 

concrete Names; the one whereof is (to ſpeak the Language of Grammarians) a ide“. 

Subſtantive, the other an Adjective; as Whiteneſs, White, Sweetneſs, Sweet. 

The like alſo holds in our Heat of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, Juſt 3 Equa- 

lity, Equal; only with this difference, That ſome of the concrete Names of 

Relations, amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater; wherc- 
Vol. L 885 Ft of 
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of it were eaſy to render a reaſon. But as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we haye 
very few or no abſtratt Names at all. For tho the Schools have introduCd Aui— 
malitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others; yet they hold no proportion 
with that infinite number of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were 
ridiculous enough to attempt the colning of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that 
the Schools forg'd, and put into the mouths of their Scholars, could never yet 
get admittance into common Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. 
W hich ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, that they 
have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for 
ſuch Ideas : which no doubt they would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs 
to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore tho they had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and 
Metal from Wood; yet they but timorouſly ventur'd on ſuch terms, as Aurictas 
and Saxictas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould pretend 
to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no 
Ideas. And indeed it was only the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and the Conſi- 
dence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledg that they had not, which firſt 
coin'd, and then introduc'd Animalitas, and Humanitas, and the like; which yet 
went very little farther than their own Schools, and could never get to be cur. 
reat amongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar 
amongſt the Romans, but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtra& 


Eſſence of any Subſtance z but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and its con- 
crete Humanus, not Homo. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Imperfe&tion of Words. 
Words are uſed F. 1. 


ROM what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to perceive 
for recording 


| what Imperfection there is in Language, and how the very Nature of 
9 — Words makes it almoſt unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and un- 


Thoughts, certain in their ſignifications. To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of 

| | Words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they are 
more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, 
in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often upon occaſion mention'd 4 double 
Uſe of Words. 

Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts: 

| Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to others. 

Any Words wil F. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Theughts for the help of 

ſerve for re- our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, any Words will 

Tang: ſerve the turn, For ſince Sounds are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any 
Ideas, a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own Ideas to him- 
ſelf: and there will be no imperfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame 
ſign for the ſame Idea; for then he cannot fail of having his meaning underſtood, 
wherein conliſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. 


communication S. 3. Secondly, As to Communication of Words, that too has a double Uſe. 
by Word's, Civil I. Civil. 


or Philoſophi- II. Philoſophical - 


Falls Firſt, By their civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a Communication of Thoughts and Ideas 
by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Com- 
merce, about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of civil Life, in the Socie- 
ties of Men one amongſt another. 

Seconaly, By the Philoſophical Vſe of Words, I mean ſuch an Uſe of them, as 
may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of things, and to expreſs, in general 
Propolitions, certain and undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon 


and be ſatisfy'd with, in its ſearch after true Knowledg. Theſe two Uſes are 


very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerye in the one than in the 
other, as we ſhall ſee in what follows. 1s Will lerve in the one 


8.4. 
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g. 4. The chief End of Language in Communication being to be underſtood, The Imperfec- 
Words ſerve not well for that end, neither in Civil nor Philoſophical Diſcourſe, tim of Words 
when any Word does not excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands for“ the Doubt- 
in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince Sounds have no natural Connection with Le of their 
our Ideas, but have all their ſignification from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men, hn 
the Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their Signification, Which is the Imperfection 
we here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in 
any Incapacity there is in one Sound more than in another, to ſignify any Idea 
for in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes Doubttulneſs and Uncertainty in the Signification of 
ſome more than other Words, is the difference of Ideas they ſtand for. 

6. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, the Idea which each ſtands for Cauſes of their 
muſt be learn'd and retain'd by thoſe, who would exchange Thoughts, and hold 1merfe&ion. 
intelligible Diſcourſe with others in any Language. But this is hardeſt to be 
done, where, 


Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made up of a great 
number of Ideas put together. 


Secondly, Where the Ideas they ſtand for have no certain Connection in Na- 
ture; and fo no ſettled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to rectity and 
adjuſt them by, 


Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is refer'd to a Standard, which 
Standard 1s not eaſy to be known. 
Fourthly, Where the Signiſication of the Word, and the real Eflence of the 
Thing, are not exactly the ſame. | 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signiſication of ſeveral Words that are 
intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for 
any ſimple Ideas, which another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the 
Names of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man; need not here be 
mention'd. 
In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, which I ſhall more 
at large explain, in their particular application to our ſeveral forts of Ideas: 
For if we examine them, we ſhall ſind that the Names of mix d Modes are moſt 
liable to Doubtſulneſs and Imperfetion, for the two firſt Reaſons, and the Names of 
Subſtances chiefly for the two latter. 
9. 6. Firſt, The Names of mix'd Modes are many of them liable to great The Names of 
Uncertainty and Obſcurity in their Signiſication. mix'd Modes 
I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe complex Ideas are often made up of. = og" 
To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, it is neceſſary (as 1 es 
has been ſaid) that they excite in the Hearer exactly the ſame Idea they ſtand fand jor, ps 
tor in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men fill one another's heads jo complex. 
with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not 
before one another their Ideas, which is the end of Diſcourſe and Language. 
But when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea that is compounded and de- 
compounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as 
to make the Name in common uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any 
the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very com- 
pound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the ſame preciſe Signification 3 ſince one Man's com plex Idea ſel- 
dom agrees with another's, and often differs from his own, from that which he 
had yeſterday, or will have to morrow. | 
F. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mix d Modes, for the moſt part, want Standards Secondly, Be- 
in Nature, whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Significations; therefore cauſe they have 
they are very various and doubtful, They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put toge- 0 Standards. 
ther at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its own endsof Diſcourſe, and ſuited 
to its own Notions; whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, 
but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree, with thoſe Arche- 
types or Forms it has made. He that firſt brought the word Sham, Wheedle, or 
Banter in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe 1deas he made it ſtand for : 
And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now brought into any 
Language; ſo it was with the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe of. 
Names therefore that ſtand for Collections of Ideas which the Mind makes at 
Vol. I. | Ff 2 pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſigniſication, when ſuch Collections are no 
where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor any Patterns to be ſhey:; 
whereby Men may adjuſt them. What the word Murder, or Sacrilege, &c. ſig⸗ 
nifies, can never be known from things themſelves: There be many of the parts 
of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it ſelf; the Intention 
of the Mind, or the Relation of Holy Things, which make a part of Murde, 
or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary Connection with the outward and viſible Action 
of him that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, with 
which the Murder is committed, and is all the Action that perhaps is viſible 
has no natural Connection with thoſe other Ideas that make up the complex 
one, nam'd Murder. They have their Union and Combination only from the 
Underſtanding, which unites them under one Name: but uniting them with. 
out any Rule or Pattern, it cannot be but that the ſignification of the Name 
that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Collections, ſhould be often various in the Minds 
of different Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves and 

their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 
Propriety not a S- 8. *Tis true, Common Uſe that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſupposd 
ſufficient Re- here to afford ſome aid, to ſettle the Signification of Language ; and it cannot 
medy. be deny'd, but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common Uſe regulates the meaning 
of Words pretty well for common Converſation; but no body having an Autho. 
rity to eſtabliſh the preciſe Signification of Words, nor determine to what des 
any one ſhall annex them, common Ule 1s not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſes; there being ſcarce any Name of any very complex 1dca (to 
ſay nothing of others) which in common uſe has not a great latitude, and which 
keeping within the bounds of Propriety, may not be made the ſign of far dif- 
ferent Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety it ſelf being no where 
eſtabliſn'd, it is often matter of diſpute whether this or that way of uſing a 
word, be Propricty of Speech or no. From all which it is evident, that the 
Names of ſuch kind of very complex Ideas are naturally liable to this Imper- 
fection, to be of doubtful and uncertain fſignification; and even in Men that 
have a mind to underſtand one another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea 
in Speaker and Hearer, Tho the names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in 
every Man's mouth thro a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea, 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparently very different 

in Men uſing the ſame Language. 

The way of F. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of mix*d Modes are ordinarily learn'd, does 


learning theſe not a little contribute to the Doubrfulneſs of their Signification. For if we will ob- 
Names contri- [ 


ſerve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall find that to make them underſtand 
= Dane what the Names of ſimple Ideas, or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily ſhew 
nels. them the thing, whereof they would have them have the Idea; and then repeat 
to them the Name that ſtands for it, as White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Deg. 
But as for mix'd Modes, eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, 
the Sounds are uſually learn'd ſirſt; and then to know what complex Ideas they 
ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explication of others, or (which 
happens for the moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation and Induſtry; 
Which being little laid out in the ſearch of the true and preciſe meaning of 
Names, theſe moral Words are in moſt Mens mouths little more than bare 
Sounds; or when they have any, 'tis for the moſt part but a very looſe and 
undetermin'd, and conſequently obſcure and confus'd Signification. And even 
thoſe themſelves, who have with more attention ſettled their Notions, do yet 
hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex Ideas, different 
from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious Men, make them the 
ſigns of. Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſ- 
| courſe, concerning Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein It is 
| not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them? which is notbiug 
but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification of thoſe Words, nor have 
in their Minds the ſame complex Ideas which they make them ſtand for: and 
ſo all the Conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a 
Sound. And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whether Divine 
or Human, there is no end; Comments beget Comments, and Explications 
make new Matter for Explications : And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varyi's 
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the Signification of theſe moral Words, there is no end. Theſe Idea of Mens 
making, are, by Men [till having the ſame Power, multiply'd ix infinitum. Many 
1 Man, who was pretty wel] ſatisfy d of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, 
or Clauſe in the Code at firſt reading, has by conſulting Commentators quite 
joſt the ſenſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations given riſe or increaſe to his 
Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I ſay not this, that I think Com- | 
mentaries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mix'd Modes na- ink 
turally are, even in the mouths of thoſe who had both the Intention and 
the Faculty of Speaking as clearly as Language was capable to expreſs their 
Thoughts. ; | 1 
10. What Obſcurity this has nnavoidably brought upon the Writings of Hence mmavoid- 1 
Men, who have liv'd in remote Ages and different Countries, it will be needleſs “““ 0bſcurity Ky 
to take notice; ſince the numerous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 1 _ 0 
Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough to ſhew what Attention, 4 k 
Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are requir'd, to find out the true meaning of i, 
antient Authors. But there being no Writings we have any great concernment ig 
to be very ſollicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Truths 
we are requir'd to believe, or Laws we are to obey, and draw Inconveniences on | oh 
us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious about the Senſe of 
other Authors; who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 1 
neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our Good or Evil depending 9 
not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their Notions: And there- 
fore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their Words with a due Clear- | a 
neſs and Perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and without any injury done them 6 
reſolve thus with our ſelves, . 
Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. |; 
6. 11, If the Signification of the Names of mix'd Modes are uncertain, be- 4 
cauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe [4:25 are re- 
fer'd, and by which they may be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of 2 doubtful 
Signification, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for are ſup. 
pos'd conformable to the Reality of things, and are refer'd to Standards made by | 
Nature. In our Ideas of Subſtances we have not the liberty, as in mix'd Modes, — 
to frame what Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical Notes to 
rank and denominate things by. In theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our com- h 
plex Ideas to. real Exiſtences, and regulate the Signification of their Names by 
the things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of them, and 
tand for them. Here, *tis true, we have Patterns to follow; but Patterns that ml 
will make the Signification of their Names very uncertain : For Names muſt i 
be of a very unſteddy and various meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be re- 
ter'd to Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known 
but imperfectly and uncertainly. 
F. 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has been ſhew'd, a double Reference in Names of Sul. 
their ordinary Uſe. ſtances refer d, 
Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and ſo their Signification is ſup- , x, 7a 
Pos'd to agree to the real Conſtitution of things, from which all their Properties Eſences that 
flow, and in which they all centre. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt cannot be 
to be call'd) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound that is put to known. 
ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its application; and it will be impoſſible 
to know what things are, or ought to be call'd an Horſe, or Antimony, when 
thoſe words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at all. And 
therefore in this Suppoſition, the Names of Subſtances being refer'd to Standards 
that cannot be known, their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſh'd 
by thoſe Standards, 
F. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are found to co-exiſt in Subſtances being 2. To co-exiſt- 
that which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united in the ſeveral ing Qualities, 
Sorts of things, are the proper Standards to which their Names are refer'd, and which 3 i 
by which their Significations may be beſt re&ify'd. But neither will theſe Ar- — ws 
chetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe Names, without very 
various and uncertain Significations. Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, 
and are united in the ſame Subje&, being very numerous, and having all an equal 


right to go into the complex ſpecifick Idea, which the ſpecifick Name is to 24 
or, 
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for, Men, tho they propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider 
yet frame very different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they uſe for it un. 
avoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Significations. Th, 
ſimple Qualities which make up the complex Ideas being molt of them Power; 
in relation to Changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive from other 
Bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve what a great variet 
of alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to receive from the different 
application only of Fire; and how much a greater number of Changes any of 
them will receive in the hands of a Chymiſt, by the application of other Bo. 
dies, will not think it ſtrange that I count the Properties of any ſort of Bodics 
not caſy to be collected, and compleatly known by the ways of Enquiry, which 
our Faculties are capable of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no 
Man can know the preciſe and definite number, they are differently diſcover'g 
by different Men, according to their various Skill, Attention, and Ways of 
handling; who therefore cannot chuſe but have different Ideas of the ſame 
Subſtance, and therefore make the Signification of its common Name very va. 
rious and uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subſtances being made up of 
ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppos'd to co-exiſt in Nature, every one has a right 
to put into his complex Idea thoſe Qualities he has found to be united toge- 
ther. For tho in the Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and 
Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in Ag. Regia as neceſſary to be join'd 
with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fuſibility; Solubility 
in Aq. Regia, being a Quality as conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight, 
as Fuſibility, or any other; others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, &c. as 
they have been taught by Tradition or Experience. Who cf all theſe has e- 
{tabliſh'd the right Signification of the word G? or who ſhall be the Judg to 
determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with 
reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex Idea, ſignify'd by the 
word Gold, thoſe Qualities Which upon trial he has found united; as another, 
who has not ſo well examin'd, has to leave them out; or a third, who has 
made other trials, has to put in others. For the Union in nature of theſe 
Qualities being the true Ground of their Union in one complex Idea, who can 
ſay, one of them has more reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, in Men uſing the ſame Name for them, will be very various; and ſo the 
Significations of thoſe Names very uncertain. 
3. To co-exiſt» S. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which, in ſome 
ing Qualities of its ſimple Ideas, does not communicate with a greater, and in others a leſs 
which are Number of particular Beings: Who ſhall determine in this caſe which are thoſe 
knon but that are to make up the preciſe Collection that is to be ſignify'd by the ſpeciſick 
ne, Name; or can with any juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious or common 
Qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to 
be put into the Signification of the Name of any Subſtance ? All which together 
ſeldom or never fail to produce that various and donbrful Signification in the Names 
| of Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, whea we 
| | come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. | 
WiththisImper- F. 15. Tis true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general Names of Sub- 
fettion they may ances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious Qualities 
r for 78 (as by the Shape and Figure in things of known ſeminal Propagation, and in 
Philoſophical other Subſtances, for the moſt part by Colour, join'd with ſome other ſenſible 
De. Qualities) do well enough to deſign the things Men would be underſtood to ſpeak 
of: And ſo they uſually conceive well enough the Subſtances meant by the word 
Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. But in Philoſophical 
Enquiries and Debates, where general Truths are to be eſtabliſh'd, and Conſe- 
quences drawn from Poſitions laid down; there the preciſe Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances will be found, not only not to be well eftabliſh'd, but alſo 
| very hard to be ſo. For example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a cer- 
[ tain degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Pro- 
| poſitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly 
| and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification : But yet ſuch as ano- 
ther Man can never be forc'd to admit, nor be convinc'd of their Truth, who 
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makes not Malleableneſs, or the ſame degree of Fixedneſs, part of that com- 
plex Idea, that the name Geld, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 

6. 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable Imperfection in almoſt all 
the Names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men will eaſily 
find, when once paſſing from confus'd or looſe Notions, they come to more 
ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries, For then they will be convinc'd how doubtful and 
obſcure thoſe words are 1a their Signification, which in ordinary uſe appear'd 
very clear and determin'd. I was once in a Meeting of very Learned and Iuge— 
nious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Liquor 

aſd thro the Filaments of the Nerves. The Debate having been manag'd a 
good while, by variety of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been us'd to 
ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the Signification 
of words than a real difference in the Conception of things) deſir'd, That be- 
fore they went any farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the word Liquor ſignify'd. They at firſt were a 
little ſurpriz'd at the Propoſal; and had they been Perſons leſs ingenious, they 
might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there 
was no one there that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly what 
the word Liquor ſtood for; which I think too none of the moſt perplex'd 
Names of Subſtances. However, they were pleas'd to comply with my Mo- 
tion, and upon Examination found, that the Signification of that Word was 
not ſo ſettled and certain as they had all imagin'd ; but that each of them made 
it a ſign of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive that the main 
of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that Term; and that they dif- 
fer'd very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile Matter, 
paſſing thro the Conduits of the Nerves; tho it was not ſo eaſy to agree whe- 
ther it was to be calPd Liquor or no, a thing which when conſider'd, they thought 
it not worth the contending about. | 
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§. 17. How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt part of Diſputes that Men Inſtance, Gold. 


are engag'd ſo hotly in, I ſhall perhaps have an occaſion in another place to 
take notice, Let us only here conſider a little more exactly the fore-mention'd 
Inſtance of the word Gold, and we ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to deter- 
mine its Signification. I think all agree to make it ſtand for a Body of a cer- 
tain yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Children have an- 
nex'd that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a Peacock's Tail is properly to 
them Gold. Others finding Fuſibility join'd with that yellow Colour in cer- 
tain Parcels of Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea, to which 
they give the name Gold to denote a ſort of Subſtances; and ſo exclude from 
being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduc'd to Aſhes ; 
and admit to be of that Species, or to be comprehenced under that name Gold, 
only ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhining yellow Colour will by Fire be re- 
duc'd to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the ſame reaſon adds the 
Weight, which being a Quality, as ſtraitly join'd with that Colour, as its Eu- 
ſibility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be joia'd in its Idea, and to be ſig- 
nity'd by its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of ſuch a Co- 
lour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſo on of all the reſt: wherein no 
one can ſhew a reaſon why ſome of the inſeparable Qualities, that are always 
united in Nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: 
or why the word Gold, ſignifying that ſort of Body the Ring on his Finger 
is made of, ſhould determine that ſort rather by its Colour, Weight, and Fu- 
libility, than by its Colour, Weight, and Solubility in Ag. Regia: ſince the 
diſſolving it by that Liquor is as inſeparable from it as the Fuſion by Fire; and 
they are both of them nothing, but the relation which that Subſtance has to 
two other Bodies, which have a Power to operate differently upon it. For by 
what right is it that Fuſibility comes to be a part of the Eſſence ſigaify'd by 
the word Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? or why is its Colour part 
of the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? That which I mean is this, 
That theſe being all but Properties depending on its real Conſtitution, and 
nothing but Powers, either active or paſlive, in reference to other Bodies 


| one has Authority to determine the Signification of the word Gold (2: refe 


to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one Collection of de- 
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in that Body than to another: whereby the Signification of that Name muſt 
unavoidably be very uncertain ; ſince, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerye 
ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtauce; and, I thiak, I may ſay no body ah. 
And therefore we have but very imperfe& Deſcriptions of things, and Words 
have very uncertain Significations. 
The Names of F. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to obſerve what has been before 
fimpie Idcas remark'd, wiz. That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all others, the left j;, 
10 ä ble to Miſtakes, and that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe the Ideas they lang 
for, being cach but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier got, and more c]ear]y 
rctain'd, than the more complex ones, aud therefore are not liable to the C 
certainty which uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mix d 
Modes, in which the preciſe number of fimple Ideas, that make them , are 
not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. And Second iy, Becavſe they 
are never refer'd to any other Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immedi. 
ately ſignify: which Reference is that which renders the Signification of the 
Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplex'd, and gives occaſion to ſo many Dir. 
putes. Men that do not perverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet them. 
ſelves to cavil, ſeldom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted 
with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of {imple Ideas: White and Sweet, 
Yellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, which every one 
preciſely comprehends, or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be 
inform'd. But what preciſe Colle ion of ſimple Ideas, Modeſty or Frugali) 
ſtand. for in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly known. And however we ate 
apt to think, we well enough know, what is meant by Gold or Iron; yet the 
preciſe complex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo certain: And 
believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hearer they ſtand for exactly the 
ſame Collection. Which muſt needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they 
are made uſe of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propo- 
ſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and conſider the 
Conſequences that follow from them. 
And next to F. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of ſimple Modes are next to thoſe of ſimpl: 
them ſunple Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of Figure and Num- 
Modes, ber, of which Men have ſo clear and diſtin& Ideas. Who ever, that had a mind 
to underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a Triargle? 
And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every kind have the leaſt dubious 
Names, 


The moſt doubt- S. 20. Mix'd Modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and obvious 
ful are the ſimple Ideas, have uſually Names of no very uncertain Signification. But the 
f_ Names of mix'd Modes, which comprehend a 2 number of ſimple Ideas, 
mix'd Modes ate commonly of a very doubtful and undetermin'd Meaning, as has been ſhewn. 
ard Suliſtances. The Names of Subſtances, being annex'd to Ideas that are neither the real Ei- 
ſences nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns they are refer'd to, are 11avlc 
yet to greater Imperfection and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to 2 

| philoſophical Uſe of them. f 
Why this Imper- F. 21, The great Diſorder that happens in our Names of Subſtances, pro- 
je#ion charg'd ceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledg, and Inability to penc- 
vpn Herde. trate into their real Conſtitutions, it may probably be wonder'd, Why I charge 
this as an Imperfection rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. This Excep- 
tion has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I think my ſelf oblig'd to give 4 
reaſon why I have follow'd this Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when | firſt 
began this Difcourſe of the Underſtanding, aud a good while after, 1 had not 
the leaſt thought that any Confideration of Words was at all neceſſary to it. 
But when having paſs'd over the Original and Compoſition of our Ideas, | be- 
gan to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledg, 1 found it had 10 
near a Connection with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of Signifi- 
cation were firſt well obſery'd, there could be very little ſaid clearly and perti- 
nently concerning Knowledg : which being converſant about Truth, had con- 
ſtantly to do with Propofitions. And tho it terminated in things, yet it was 
for g part ſo much by the intervention of Words, that they ſeem'd 
ET |» "general Knowledg, At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves 
4 1+ _ 1 *erftandings and the Truth, which it would — 
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plate and ap rehend that like the Medium thro which viſible Objects paſs, their 
Obſcurity an Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe 
upon our Uaderſtandings. It we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon 
themſelves as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Mens Diſputes and Notions, 
how great a part is owing to Words, and their uncertain or miſtaken Signifi- 
cations, we ſhall have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Know- 
ledg 3 which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warn'd of, becauſe it 
has been ſo far from being taken notice of as an [nconvenience, that the Arts of 
improving it have been made the bulineſs of Mens ſtudy ; and obtain'd the Re- 
putation of Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
But I am apt to imagine, that were the Imperfections of Language, as the 
Inſtrument of Knowledg, more thorowly weigh'd, a great many of the Con- 
troverſies that make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of themſelves ceaſe ; and 
the way to Knowledg, and perhaps Peace too, lie a great deal opener than 
it does. | 

§. 22, Sure lam, that the Signification of Words in all Languages depending This ſold 
very much on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him that uſes them, muſt teach us Mode- 
unavoidably be of great uncertainty to Men of the ſame Language and Country. 7" in im- 
This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings — of ol 2 
will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtin& Language, tho the ſame Words. Authors. 
But when to this natural difficulty in every Country, there ſhall be added diffe- 
rent Countries and remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very 
different Notions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, &c. 
every one of which influenc'd the Signification of their Words then, tho to us 
now they are loſt and unknown; it would become us to be charitable one to another 
in our Interpretations or Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings : which tho of 
great concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the unavoidable Difficulties 
of Speech, which (if we except the Names of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very ob- 
vious 2 is not capable, without a conſtant defining the Terms of convey- 
ing the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of doubt and 
uncertainty, to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, and Mora- 
lity, as they are matters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there will be the 
greateſt difficulty. 

F. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters and Commentators on the Old and New 
Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. Tho every thing ſaid in the 
Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay cannot chuſe but be very 
fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor 1s it to be wonder'd, that the Will of 
GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 


| which unavoidably attends that ſort of Conveyance; when even his Son, whilſt 


clothed in Fleſh, was ſubje& to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of human 
Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his Goodneſs, that he hath 
ſpread before all the World ſuch legible Characters of his Works and Provi- 
dence, and given all Mankind ſo ſufficient a Light of Reaſon, that they to 
whom this written Word never came, could not (whenever they ſet themſelves 
to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of the Obedience due to 
him. Since then the Precepts of natural Religion are plain, and very intelli- 
gible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be controverted ; and other reyeal'd 
Truths, which are convey'd to us by Books and Languages, are liable to the 
common and natural Obſcurities and Difficulties incident to Words, methinks it 
would become us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and 
leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own Senſe and Inter- 
pretations of the latter. 
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Of the Abuſe of Words. 


ESIDES the ImperfeRion that is naturally in Language, and the Ob. 

0 ſcurity and Confuſſon that is ſo hard to be avoided in the Uſe of 

Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Negletts which Men are guilty of in 
this way of Communication, whereby they render theſe ſigns leſs clear and 
diſtin& in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 

Firſt, Words §. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable Abuſe is, the uling of 

without any, or Words without clear and diſt inct Ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns without 


without clear : «C9 ; 
Ideas. thing ſignify'd. Of theſe there are two ſorts : 


I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that if they be exa— 
min'd, will be found, in their firſt Original and their appropriated Uſe, not to 
ſtand for any clear and diſtin& Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral 
Sets of Philoſophy and Religion have introduc'd. For their Authors, or Pro- 
moters, either affecting ſomething ſingular and out of the way of common Ap. 
prehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of 
their Hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin new Words, and ſuch as when they come 
to be examin'd, may juſtly be call'd inf cant Terms. For having either had 
no determinate Collection of Ideas annex'd to them, when they were firſt in. 
vented ; or at leaſt ſach as, if well examin'd, will be found inconſiſtent ; 'tis no 
wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar ufe of the ſame party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no ſignification, amongſt thoſe who think it enough to 
have them often in their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing Characters of their 
Church, or School, without much troubling their heads to examine what are 
the preciſe Ideas they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up luſtances; 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh him : or if he 
wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint-maſters of theſe kind of Terms, ! 
mean the School-men and Metaphyſicians (under which, I think, the diſputing 
Natural and Moral Philoſophers of theſe. latter Ages may be comprehended) 
have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this Abuſe yet farther, who take fo 
little care to, lay by Words, which in their primary Notation have ſcarce any 
clear and diſtin Ideas which they are annex'd to, that by an unpardonable Neg- 
ligence they familiarly / Words, which the Propriety of Language bas affix'd 
to very important 1deas, without any diſtin meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, 
Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough in every man's mouth; but if a great 
many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be ask'd what they mean by them, they 
would be at a ſtand, and not know what to auſwer : A plain proof, that tho 
they have learn'd thoſe Sounds, and bave them ready at their tongues end, 
yet there are no determin'd Ideas laid up in their Minds, which are to be ex- 
preſs'd to. others by them. 

Occaſiond by F. 4. Men having been accyſtom?d from their Cradles to learn Words, which are 
learning Names eaſily got and retain'd, before they knew, or had framed the complex Ideas, to 
2 of "= which they were annex'd, or which were to be found in the things they were 
3 ” thought to /,nd for, they uſualij continue to de fo all their Lives; and without 
taking the pains neceſſary: to ſettle in their Minds determin'd Ideas, they uſe 
their words for ſuch unſteddy and confus'd Notions as they have, contenting them- 
{elves with the ſame Words other People uſe: as if their very Sound neceſſarily 
carry'd with it conſtantly the ſame meaning. This, tho Men make a ſhift with, 
in the ordinary Occurrences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood, and therefore they make ſigns till they are ſo ; yet this Inſignificancy in 
their Words, when they come to reaſon concerning either their Tenets or In- 
tereſt, manifeſtly fills their Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible 
Noiſe and Jargon, eſpecially in moral Matters, where the Words for the moſt 
part ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of Ideas, not regularly and 
permanently united in Nature, their bare Sounds are often only thought on, or 


al 
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any 
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8 It leaſt very obſcure and uncertain Notions annex'd to them. Men take the 
Words they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours z and that they may not ſeem 
ignorant what they ſtand tor, uſe them confidently, without much troubling 

their heads about a certain fix d meaning: whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they 

obtain this advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, 

ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinc'd that they are in the wrong; it being all 

one to go about to draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſettled 

Notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſettled abode. 

| This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whe- 

j ther it be Or no. 


f F. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words, is, Inconſt ancy in the uſe of 2. Unſteda, 1 
n them. It is hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecially of Con- 4piication of * 
d MW troverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if he read with attention, the ſame“ en. 9 

Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and upon 
f which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Collection of ſimple Ideas, l, 
V and ſometimes for another; which is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words 11 


being intended for ſigus of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by 1 
any natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, 'tis plain Cheat and 15 
Abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for 
another; the wilful doing whereof, can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, 4 
or greater Diſhoneſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with "i 
as much fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, 
and ſometimes for another Collection of Units (v. g. this Character 3 ſtand 
ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his 
Diſcourſe, or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections 1 
of ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to do with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Buſineſs | 
of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerv'd 7 
his advantage, would preſently have clap'd upon him one of the two Names 
Men are conſtantly diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings and learned Conteſts, 
the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning : but to me 
it appears a greater diſhoneſty, than the miſplacing of Counters in the caſting 
up a Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater con- 1 
cernment and value than Mony. = 
F. 6. Thirdly, Another Abuſe of Language is, an affected Obſcurity, by either 3. 4ffeFed * 
applying old Words to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing new and —P 1 : 0 
ambiguous Terms, without defining either; or elſe putting them ſo together, s e I 
as may confound their ordinary meaning. Tho the Peripatetick Philoſophy has 
been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Seas have not been wholly clear of it. 1 
There is ſcarce any of them that are not cumber'd with ſome Difficulties (ſuch 
is the Imperfe&ion of human Knowledg) which they have been fain to cover 
with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Words, which, 
like a Miſt before Peoples eyes, might hinder their weak parts from being diſ- 
cover'd. That Body and Extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtin& Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were their Signification 
preciſely the ſame, it would be proper, and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of 
an Extenſion, as the Extenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it ne- 
ceſſary to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Miſchiefs of 
confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and the liberal Sciences, as 
they have been handled in the Schools, have given reputation; and the admir'd 
Art of Diſputing hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 
whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signification of Words, 
more than to diſcover the Knowledg and Truth of things: And he that wall 
look into that ſort of learned Writings, will find the Words there much more 
obſcure, uncertain, and undetermin'd in their Meaning, than they are in ordina- 
ry Converſation. 1 
9. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens Parts and Learning are eſti- Light gy 
mated by their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward ſhall attend . 
theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, % # this, 
'tis no wonder if the Wit of Man ſo employ'd, ſhould perplex, involve, and 
ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, 1n 
Vol. I. | Gg 2 oppoſing 
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Calling it Sub. S. 8. This, tho a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the direct o 


This Learning 
very little be- 
ne fits Society, 


But deſtroys 
the Inſtru- 
ments of Know- 
ledg and Com- 
munication, 


As uſeful as to 
confound the 
Sound of the 
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oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the Victory being adjudg'd not to him who 
had Truth on his ſide, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. 


to the ways of Knowledg, hath yet paſs'd hitherto under the landab un 


eſteem'd Names of Subtilty and Acuteneſs ; and has had the Applauſe of * 
Schools, and Encouragement of one part of the learned Men of the World 
And no wonder, ſince the Philoſophers of old (the diſputing and wrangling 
Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon taxes) and * 
Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem for their great and univerſal 
Knowledg, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than really acquir'd, found 
this a good Expedient to cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicahle 
Web of perplex'd Words, and procure to themſelves the Admiration of Others 
by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they could nat 
be underſtood : whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doftors 
were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmal 
advantage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they liv'd : unleſs the coining 
of new Words, where they produc'd no new things to apply them to, or the 
perplexing or obſcuring the Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all thing 
into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or wor. 
thy Commeadation and Reward. 

F. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all-knowing Doc. 
tors, it was to the unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of the World 
ow'd their Peace, Defence, and Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemn'd 
Mechanick (a Name of Diſgrace) that they receiv'd the Improvements of uſe. 
ful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and learned Gibberiſh, pre- 
vail'd mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who 
found no eaſier way to that pitch of Authority and Dominion they have at- 
tain'd, than by amuſing the Men of Buſineſs and [gnorant with hard words, or 
employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes about unintelligible 
Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. 
Beſides, there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange 
and abſurd Doctrines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefin'd Words : which yet make theſe Retreats more like the 
Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours; 
which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in 
them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets they are 
beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the Mind of Man, there is no 
other Defence left for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity, | 

S. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquiſitive 
Men, from true Knowledg, hath been propagated in the World, aud hath 
much perplex'd, whilſt it pretended to inform the Underſtanding. For we ſee 
that other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Education and Parts had not ac- 
quir'd that Acuteneſs, could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and 
in its plain uſe make a benefit of Language. But tho unlearned Men well enough 
underſtood the words White and Black, &c. and had conſtant Notions of the 
Ideas lignity*'d by thoſe words; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had 
Learning and Subtilty enough to prove, that Sow was Black; i. e. to prove, that 
White was Black. Whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy the 1nftraments 
and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, Inſtruction and Society; whilſt with 
great Art and Subtiliy they did no more but perplex and confound the fignifica- 
tion of words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the real Defects 
of it had made itz a Gift, which the 1lliterate had not attain'd to. 

8. 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtruct Mens Underſtandings, and pro- 
fit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known Characters, 
and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the Illite- 
rate, Dull and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew that he could put A for 
B, and D for E, &c. to the no ſmall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. 
It being as ſenſleſs to put Black, which is a word agreed on to ſtand for one ſen- 
fiole Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. to call Snom 
Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one 
Modification of Sound, made by a certain Motion of the Organs of ms 

| e | | 0 


for Bz which is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made by 
another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. 

6. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtop'd in logical Niceties, or curious empty Bi 4+ hs 
Speculations, it hath invaded the great Concernments of human Life and Socie- perplex'd Re- | 


ty, obſcur'd and perplex'd the material Truths of Law and Divinity, brought #1 and Juf- 
' Confuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Mankind; and if not 


deſtroy'd, yet in great meaſure render'd uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Reli- 4 
gion and Juſtice. What have the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes i 
upon the Laws of GOD and Man ſerv'd for, but to make the Meaning more 9 


doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the Effect of thoſe multi- 
ply'd curious Diſt inctions and acute Niceties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, 
jcaving the Words more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? How 
elſe comes it to paſs that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, in 
their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood; ſpeaking to their People, in 
their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remark'd before, doth it not often happen, 
that a Man of an ordinary Capacity very well underſtands a Text or a Law that 
he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Counſel; who by that time 
he hath done explaining them, makes the words ſignify either nothing at all, or 
what he pleaſes. 

6. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Profeſſions have occaſion'd this, I 4nd onght mt te 
will not here examine; but leave it to be conſider'd, whether it would not be 7% for Learn: 
well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is to know things as they are, and “. 
to do what they ought, and not to ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or 
toſſing words to and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct, and that Language, which was given us for 
the improvement of Knowledg and bond of Society, ſhould not be imploy'd to 
darken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintel- 
ligible both Morality and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, it 
ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledg to do fo ? 

9. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words is, the taking them for Things. 4. Taking 
This tho it in ſome degree concerns all Names in general, yet more particularly en for 
affects thoſe of Subſtances. To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who con- Tings. 

five their Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm Be- 

lief of the Perfection of any receiv'd Hypotheſis; whereby they come to be 
perſuaded, that the Terms of that Se& are ſo ſuted to the nature of Things, 

that they perfectly correſpond with their real Exiſtence, Who is there, that 

has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the ten 

Names, under which are rank'd the ten Predicaments, to be exactly conforma- 

ble to the nature of Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſua- 

ded, that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, abhorrence of a Vacuum, intentional 

Species, &c. are ſomething real? Theſe words Men have learn'd from their 

very entrance upon Knowledg, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 

great ſtreſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the Opinion, that they 

are conformable to Nature, and are the Repreſentations of ſomething that re- 

ally exiſts. The Plaroniſts have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans their 

Endeavour towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any 

Set in Philoſophy has not a diſtin& Set of Terms, that others underſtand not; 

but yet this Gibberiſh, which, in the Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding, ſerves 

ſo well to palliate Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar 1 
uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part of Lan- 
guage, and of all other the Terms the moſt fignificant. And ſhould Aerial and 
eAtherial Vehicles come once, by the Prevalency of that Doctrine, to be general- 

ly receiv'd any where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on Mens 

Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch things, as 

much as Peripatetick Forms and intentional Species have heretofore-done. : 

6. 15. How much Names taken for Things are apt to miſlead the Underſtanding, Inſtance, in 
the attentive reading of philoſophical Writers would abundantly diſcover z and Mailer. 
that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one: How many intricate "Diſputes have 
there been about Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, 
diſtinct from Body; as *tis evident the word Matter ſtands for an Idea 1 

, rom 
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from the Idea of Body? For if the Idea theſe two Terms ſtood for were pre- 
ciſely the ſame, they might indifferently in all Places be put one for another. 
But we ſee, that tho it be proper to ſay, there is one Matter of all Bodies, one 
cannot ſay, there is one Body of all Matters: We familiarly ſay, one Body is 
bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never us'd) to ſay, one 
Matter is bigger than another. Whence comes this then? iz. from hence, 
that tho Matter and Body be not really diſtin&t, but wherever there is the one, 
there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for two different Conceptions, 
whereof the one is incompleat, and but a part of the other. For Body ſtand; 
for a ſolid extended figur'd Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confus'd Conception, it ſeeming to me to be us'd for the Subſtance and Solidity 
of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and Figure: And therefore it is that 
ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, becauſe in truth it expreſly 
contains nothing but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 
ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, we no more con- 
ceive or ſpeak of different Matters in the World, than we do of different So- 
lidities ; tho we both conceive and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion 
and Figure are capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of ſomething really 
exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt produc'd thoſe obſcure and unintel - 
ligible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have filPd the Heads and Books of Philo- 
ſophers concerning Materia prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, how far it 
may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave to be conſider'd. This, 
I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in 
the World, if Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas only, 
and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue about Matter, or any the 
like Term, we truly argue only about the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whe- 
ther that preciſe Idea agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature or no. And 
if Men would tell what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, there could not 


5 half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that 
there is. 


This makes Er- F. 16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from this Miſtake of Words, this 


rors laſting. ] am ſure, that by conſtant and familiar uſe they charm Men into Notions far 


remote from the Truth of Things. *T would be a hard matter to perſuade any 
one, that the words which his Father or Schoolmaſter, the Parſon of the Pa- 
riſh, or ſuch a Reverend Doctor us'd, ſignify'd nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature : Which, perhaps, Is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men are ſo bardly dramn 
to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely philoſophical, and where they 
have no other Intereſt but Truth. For the words they have a long time been 
us'd to, remaining firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder that the wrong Notions 


2 annex'd to them ſhould not be remov'd. | 
5. Setting 


them for what S. 17, Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, is the ſetting them in the place of things 


they carat which they do or can by no means ſignify. We may obſerve, that in the general 
ſieniß . Names of Subſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known to us, 
when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny any thing about them, 

we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real 

Eſſence of a certain ſort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold is malleable, 

he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that what I call Gold 

is malleable, (tho truly it amounts to no more) but would have this underſtood, 

vix . that Gold, i. e. what has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable ,, which amounts 

to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real Eſ- 

ſence of Gold. But a Man, not knowing wherein that real Eſſence conſiſts, the 
Connection in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with an Eſſence he knows 

not, but only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, that 

Animal rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus is not a good Definition 

of a Man; 'tis plain, we ſuppoſe the name Man in this caſe to ſtand for the 

real Eſſence of a Species, and would ſignify, that a rational Animal better de- 

ſcrib'd that real Eſknce than 4 too-leg d Animal with broad Nails, and without 

_ Feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the word ud 

or Man ſtand for his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas of a Body, diſtin- 

guiſh'd from others by a Ks a Shape and other outward Appearances, F 4 

Fiſtotie; 
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riſtotle, make the complex lea, to which he gave the name 4r3%;unG or Man, 
of Body and the Faculty of Reaſoning join'd together; unleſs the name ae 
or Man were ſuppos'd to ſtand for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies ; and 


to be put in the place of ſome other thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes he 
would expreſs by it? 


§. 18, *Tis true, the Names of Subſtances would be much more uſeful, and . g. Putting 
Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real Eſſences of Sub- them for the 
ſtances the Ideas in our Minds which thoſe words lignify'd. And 'tis for want E Hences of 
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of thoſe real Eſſences that our Words convey ſo little Knowledg or Certainty Subſtances, 


in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, to remove that Imper- 
fection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a 
thing, having that real Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer Approaches 
to it. For tho the word Man or Gold ſignify nothing truly but a complex Iden 
of Properties united together in one ſort of Subſtances: Yet there is ſcarce 
any body in the uſe of theſe words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names 
to ſtand for a * having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. 
Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of our Words, that by a 
plain Abuſe it adds to it when we would make them ſtand for ſomcthing, 


rome Al being in our complex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the 
ſign ot. 


§. 19. This ſhews us the reaſon why in mix d Modes any of the Ideas that Hence we think 
make the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out or chang'd, it is al- every ch.mge of 
ourldea in Sub- 
ſtances, not to 
change the 


low'd to be another thing, i. e. to be of another Species, as is plain in Chance- 
medly, Man- ſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 


the complex Idea ſignify'd by that Name is the real as well as nominal Eſſence ; Species. 


and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name to any other Eſſence but that. 
But in Subſtances it is not ſo. For tho in that call'd Gold one puts into his 
complex Idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 
think that therefore the Species is chang'd : becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds 
refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annex'd to a real immutable Eſlence of a thing 
exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend, He that adds to his complex Idea 
of Gold that of Fixedneſs and Solubility in 44. Regia, which he put not in it 
defore, is not thought to have chang'd the Species; but only to bave a more 
perfect Idea, by adding another ſimple Idea, which is always in fact join'd 
with thoſe other, of which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But this rete- 
rence of the Name to a thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is ſo far from 
helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve us in Difficulties. . For 
by this tacit Reference to the real Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the word 
Gold (which by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
ſerves to deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have 
no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat, whereof we have no Idea at all, 
and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For however 
it may be thought all one; yet, if well conſider'd, it will be found a quite dit- 
ferent thing to argue about Gold in Name, and about a re of the Body it 
ſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf-Gold laid before us; tho in Diſcourſe we are fain to 
ſubſtitute the Name for the thing. 


F. 20. That which I think very much diſpoſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names The Cauſe of 
for the real Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before-mention'd, that Nature #he Abuſe, a 


works regularly in the Production of things, and ſets the Boundaries to each of e 4 


ing always 
regularly, 


thoſe Species, by giving exactly the ſame real internal Conſtitution to each In- 
dividual, which we rank under one general Name. Whereas any one who ob- 
ſerves their different Qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, 
calld by the Came Name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 
from another as ſeveral of thoſe which are rank'd under different ſpecifick 
Names. This Suppoſition, however, that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes 
always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe Names for 
the Repreſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, tho indeed they ſignify nothing but the 
complex Ideas they have in their Minds when ne! uſe them. 80 that, if I may 
ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppos'd for, or put in the place of ano- 
ther,- they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of Uncertainty 


in mens Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe who have thorowly imbib'd the Deere 
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Thu Abuſe con- : a 4 
tains two falſe for Ideas we have not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know not, it 


Suppofitions. being in effect to make our Words the Signs of nothing; yet tis evident to an 


8. 4 Sup · 


tion. 


have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about 


poſition that 
Words have 4 


certain and evi- : ; : 
dent Significa- Connection between the Names and the Signification they uſe them in, that they for- 
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of ſubſtantial Forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of things 
to be determin'd and diſtinguiſh'd. 
§. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be to make our Names ſtand 


one, who reflects ever ſo little on the uſe Men make of their Words, that there 
is nothing more familiar. When a Man asks whether this or that thing he ſees, 
let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous Fætus, be a Man or no; "tis evident, thy 
Queſtion is not, whether that particular thing agree to his complex Idea, ex. 
preſs'd by the name Man: but whether it has in it the real Eſſence of a Species 
of things, which he ſuppoſes his name Man to ſtand for. In which way of uſing 
the Names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contain'd, 

Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to which Nature 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diſtinguiſh'd into Species. 
That every thing has a real Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which 
its ſenſible Qualities depend, is paſt doubt: But I think it has been prov'd, that 
this makes not the diſtinction of Species, as we rank them; nor the Boundaries 
of their Names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe proposd 
Eſlences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it to enquire whether this or that thin 
have the real Eſſence of the Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there 
were ſuch a ſpecifick Eſſence known? which yet is utterly falſe: And therefore 
ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for Ideas which we 


them, and be a great Inconvenience in our Communication by Words. 

8. 22. $:xthly, There remains yet another more general, tho perhaps leſs 
oblerv'd Abuſe of Words; and that is, that Men having by a long and familiar 
uſe annex'd to them certain Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a 


wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their meaning is; and there- 
fore one ought to acquieſce in the Words deliver'd, as if it were paſt doubt 
that in the uſe of thoſe common receiv'd Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had 
neceſlarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence preſuming, that when they have in 
Diſcourſe us'd any Term, they have thereby as it were ſet before others the 
very thing they talk of. And ſo likewiſe taking the words of others, as natu- 
rally ſtanding for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtom'd to apply 
them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their own, or underſtand 
clearly others meaning. From whence commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrang- 
ling without Improvement or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the 
conſtant regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more but the 
voluntary and unſteddy Signs of their own Ideas. And yet Men think it ſtrange, 
if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one 
ſometimes asks the meaning of their Terms: tho the Arguings one may every 
day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there are few Names of 
complex Ideas which any two Men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. 
"Tis hard to name a Word which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is 
a Term none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an Affront to 
be ask'd what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, whether a 
Plant, that lies ready form'd in the Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in 
an Egg before Incubation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 
alive or no; it is eaſy to perceive that a clear diſtin& ſettled Idea does not al- 
ways accompany the uſe of ſo known a word as that of Life is. Some groſs 
and confus'd Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common Words of their Language; and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words ſerves 
them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not ſuffi- 
cient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledg and Reaſoning require preciſe 
determinate Idea. And tho Men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not to 
uaderſtand what others ſay without demanding an Explication of their Terms 
nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to corre& others in the uſe of the Words they 
receive from them: yet where Truth and Knowledg are concern'd in the caſe, 


I know not what fault it can be to deſire the Explication of Words, _ 
EI enle 
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Senſe ſeems dubious; or why a Man ſhould be aſham'd to own his Ignorance, in \ 
what ſenſe another Man uſes his Words, ſince he has no other way of certainly 10 
knowing it, but by being inform'd. This Abuſe of taking Words upon truſt, * 
has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with fo ill effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. | 
The multiplication and obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the in- j 
tellectual World, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill Uſe of Words. | 
For tho it be generally believ'd that there is great diverſity of Opinions in the 6 
Volumes and Variety of Controverſies the World is diſtracted with, yet the "| 
moſt | can find that the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their a 
Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. For lam 
apt to imagine, that when any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, 

and know what they think, they think all the ſame; tho perhaps what they 

would have, be different. 

H. 23- To conclude this Conſideration of the Imperfection and Abuſe of Lan- The End. of 
guage 3 the Ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being chiefly theſe three: Language : 
Firſt, To make known one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another: Secondly, To do it 1. Ia 09% 
with as much eaſe and quictneſs as is poſſible: and, Thirdly, Thereby to convey — 
the Knowledg of things: Language is either abus'd or deficient, when it fails of 
any of theſe three. 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one Man's Ideas 
to another's view: 1. When Men have Names in their mouths without any de- 
termin'd Ideas in their Minds, whereof they are the ſigns: or, 2. When they 
apply the common receiv'd Names of any Language to Ideas, to which the com- 
mon Uſe of that Language does not apply them: or, 3. When they apply 
r unſteddily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for ano- 
ther 1404, 

F. 24. Secandly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts with all the quickneſs 2. 70 & it 
and caſe that may be, when they have complex Jdeas without having diſtinct with qc, 
Names for them. This is ſometimes the fault of the Language it ſelf, which 

has not in it a Saynd yet apply'd to ſuch a Signification; and ſometimes the 

fault of the Man, who has not yet learn'd the Name for that Idea he would 

ſhew another. 


9. 25- Third(y, There is no Knowledg of things convey'd by Mens Words, 3: Therewith 
when their Ideas agree not to the Reality of things. Tho it be a Defe&, that e convey the 
has its Original in our Ideas, which are not fo conformable to the Nature of 2 oy 
things, as Attention, Study, and Application might make them; yet it fails“ 

not to extend it ſelf to our Words too, when we uſe them as Signs of real 

Beings, which yet never had any Reality or Exiſtence. 

L. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Language, without diſtin& Ideas in How Mens 
his Mind to which he applies them, does, fo far as he uſes them in Diſcourſe, Words fail in 
only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signification; and how learned ſoever 4 the. 
he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words or learned Terms, is not mach more 
advanc'd thereby in Knowledg, than he would be in Learning, who had no- 
thing in his Study but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according to the 
right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony of well-turn'd Pe- 
riods, do yet amount to nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. 

9. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without particular Names for 
them, would he in no better a caſe than a Bookſeller, who had in his Ware- 
houſe Volumes that lay there unbound, and without Titles; which he could 
therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and commu- 
nicate them only by Tale. This Man is hinder'd in his Diſcourſe, for want of 
Words to communicate his complex Ideat, which he is therefore forc'd to make 
known by an enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is 
ain often to uſe twenty Words, to expreſs what another Man ſignifies in one. 
5. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign for the ſame Alea, 
but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another Significa- 
tion, ought to paſs in the Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he 
does in the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under the ſame Name. 
I. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to Ideas different 
from ob to which the common Uſe of _ Country applies them, * 
ol. I. | H 55 ml 
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ſtanoes. 


How in Modes 
and Relations. 
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his own Underſtanding may be fill'd with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch 
Words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and eaſily enter the 
ears of thoſe who are accuſtom'd to them; yet ſtanding for other Ideas than 
thoſe they uſually are annex'd to, and are wont to excite in the Mind of the 
Hearers, they cannot make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them, 

g. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagin'd to himſelf Subſtances ſuch as never have 
been, and fill'd his Head with Ideas which have not any correſpondence with 
the real Nature of things, to which yet he gives ſettled and defin'd Names, 
may fill his Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſtic} 
Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from advancing thereby one 
jot in real and true Knowledg, 

8. 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants Meaning in his Words, and 
ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath complex Ideas without Names for 
them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe 
Periphraſes. He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteddily, will either be not 
minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names to Ideas different from 
their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. 
And he that hath Ideas of Subſtances diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of 
things, ſo far wants the Materials of true Knowledg in his Underſtanding, and 
hath inſtead thereof Chimera's. | 

F. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all the former 
Inconveniences: v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without having an 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good Word; but ſo 
long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that in a new-diſcover*'d Country ſhall 
ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have 
as true Ideas of them, as of a Horſe or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them only by 
a deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names the Natives call them by, or 
give them Names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure 
Extenſion, and ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, wall talk ver 
fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the name Horſe to that Idea which common 
Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He that 
thinks the name Centaur ſtands for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſ- 
takes Words for Things. 

8. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we are liable only to the four firſt of 
theſe Inconveniences; v:z, 1. I may have in my Memory the Names of Modes, 
as Gratitude or Charity, and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annex'd in my 
Thoughts to thoſe Names. 2. I may have Jdeas, and not know the Names that 
belong to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a Man's drinking, till his Colour 
and Humour be alter'd, till his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his 
Feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be call'd Drunkenneſs, 3. I may 
have the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them amiſs : v. g. 
when I apply the name Fragaliry to that Idea which others call and ſignify by 
this Sound, Covetouſneſ:. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with inconſtancy. 
5- But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence 
of things: for Modes being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; and 
Relation being but my way of conſidering or comparing two things together, 
and ſo alſo an Idea of my own making; theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to diſ- 
agree with any thing exiſting, ſince they are not in the Mind as the Copies of 
things regularly made by Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing from 
the internal Conſtitution or Eſſence of any Subſtance; but as it were Patteris 
lodg'd in my Memory, with Names annex'd to them, to denominate Actions 
and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in my 


giving a wrong Name to my Conceptions; and ſo uſing Words in a different 


7. Figurative 
Speech alſo an 
Abuſe of Lan- 
Mage. a 


tenſe from other People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong 
Ideas of them, when | give wrong Names to them. Only if I put in my Ideas 
of mix'd Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent Ideas together, 1 fill my head 
alſo with Chimera's ; ſince ſuch Ideas, if well examin'd, cannot ſo much as exiſt 


in the Mind, much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 
F. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier entertainment in the World, than dry 
Truth and real Knowledg, figurative Specches and Allulion in Language will hard- 


ly 
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ly be admitted, as an Imperfection or Abuſe of it, I confeſs, in Diſcourſes 
where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight than Information and Improvement, 
ſuch Ornaments as are borrow'd from them can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt allow that all the Art of Rhe- 
torick, beſides Order and Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative Application 
of words Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and ſo indeed are 
perfect cheat : And therefore however laudable or allowable Oratory may ren- 
der them in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly in all Diſcourſes 
that pretend to inform or inſtru&, wholly to be avoided ; and where Truth 
and Knowledg are concern'd, cannot but be thought a great fault, either of the 
Language or Perſon that makes uſe of them. What, and how various they are, 
will be ſuperfluous here to take notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound in 
the World, will inſtruQ thoſe who want to be inform'd : only I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, how little the Preſervation and Improvement of Truth and Enowledg, 
is the Care and Concern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endow'd and 
prefer'd. Tis evident how much Men love to deceive and be deceiv'd, ſince Rhe- 
torick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſh'd Pro- 
feſſors, is publickly taught, and has always been had in great Reputation: And, 
| doubt not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in me, to 
have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like the Fair Sex, has too prevailing 
Beauties in it, to ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And 'tis in vain to 
238 with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be 
eceiv'd. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfections and Abuſes. 


2: HE natural and improv'd ImperfeQions of Languages, we have ſeen They are worth 


above at large; and Speech being the great Bond that holds Society /ceking. 
together, and the common Conduit whereby the Improvements of Knowledg are 
convey*'d from one Man, and one Generation to another, it would well deſerve 
our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider what Remedies are to be found for theſe 
Inconveniences above-mention'd. | 

b. 2. I am not ſo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the Are not ea. 
perfect Reforming the Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of his own 
Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. To require that Men ſhould 
uſe their Words conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but determin'd and 
uniform 7deas, would be to think that all Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, 
and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſtin& Ideas of: which 
is not to be expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he can 
prevail with Men to be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt be very little 
skill'd in the World, who thinks that a voluble Tongue ſhall accompany only a 
good Underſtanding ; or that Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion 
only to their Knowledg. 

6. 3. But tho the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their own ways of But yet nece/- 
Talking, and Goſſippings not be robb'd of their antient Privilege; tho the Jay fo Philo. 
Schools and Men of Argument would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing Jophy. 
offer'd to abate the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes: yet methinks 
thoſe who pretend ſer;ouſly to ſearch after or maintain Truth, ſhould think them- 
ſelves oblig'd td ſtudy how they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, 
Doubtfulneſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally liable, if 
care be not taken. 

$. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Errors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes Miſuſe of 
and Confuſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe of Words, will find ſome mm 7 7 
reaſon to doubt whether Language, as it has been employ'd, has contributed gers. 6 
more to the improvement or hindrance of Knowledg amongſt Mankind. How 


many are there, that when they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only 
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to Truth and Knowledg. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences and 


And Wrangling. F. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy of any kind; there we ſhall 


Inſtance, Bat 
and Bird. 
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on Words, eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral matters,» 
And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Contemplations and Reaſy;.. 
ings, about little more than Sounds, whilſt the Ideas they annex'd to them ate 
very confus'd or very unſteddy, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I ſy 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcurity and Miſtake, 
without any clear Judgment or Knowledg ? 

5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their own 
private Meditations : but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders which follow 
from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with others. For Language 
being the great Conduit, whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, 
and Knowledg, from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of it, tho he does 
not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledg, which are in things themſelves; yet 
he does, as much as in him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtriby. 
ted to the publick uſe and advantage of Mankind, He that uſes Words without 
any clear and ſteddy meaning, what does he but lead himſelf and others into 
Errors? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be look'd on as an Enemy 


Parts of Knowledg have been ſo over-charg'd with obſcure and equivocal Terms, 
and inſignificant and doubtful Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt Attentive 
or Quick-ſighted, very little or not at all the more knowing or orthodox ; ſince 
Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſs'd ſo 
much for a Vertue: A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part in 
nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only fit 
to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and obſt:nare in their Errors. 


ſee, that the Effect of obſcure, unſteddy or equivocal Terms, is nothing but 
Noiſeand Wrangling about Sounds, without convincing or bettering a Man's 
Underſtanding. For if the Idea be not agreed on betwixt the Speaker and 
Hearer, for which the words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, but 
Names. As often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification is not aſcertain'd be- 
twixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtandings have no other Object wherein 
they agree, but barely the Sound; the Things that they think on at that time, 
as expreſs'd by that word, being quite different. 
§. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not a Queſtion ; whether a Bat be a- 
nother thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than indeed it has, for 
that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: But the Queſtion is, 1. Either 
between thoſe that acknowledg'd themſelves to have but imperfe& Ideas of one 
or both of thoſe ſorts of things, for which theſe Names are ſuppos'd to ſtand; 
and then it is a real Inquiry concerning the nature of a Bird or a Bat, to make 
their yet imperfect Ideas of it more compleat, by examining, whether all the 
{imple Ideas, to which, combin'd together, they both give the name Bird, be all 
to be found in a Bat But this is a Queſtion only of Enquirers (not Diſputers) 
who neither affirm, nor deny, but examine. Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between 
Diſputants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the ſignification of one or both theſe 
words; in that they not having both the ſame complex Ideas, to which they 
give theſe two Names, one holds, and t'other denies, that theſe two Names 
may be affirm'd one of another. Were they agreed in the ſignification of 
theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them: For they 
would preſently and clearly ſee (were that adjuſted between them) whether all 
the ſimple Ideas, of the more general name Bird, were found in the complex 
Idea of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt, whether a Bat were 2 
Bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conſider'd and carefully examin'd, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World are not merely verbal, 
and about the ſignification of Words; and whether if the Terms they are 
made in were defin'd, and reduc'd in their ſignification (as they muſt be where 
they ſignify any thing) to determin'd Collections of the ſimple Ideas they do or 
ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of themſelves, and immediately 
vaniſh, I leave it then to be conſider'd, what the Learning of Diſputation is, 
and how well they are imploy'd for the Advantage. of themſelves or others, 
whoſe Buſineſs is only the vaia Oſtentation of Sounds; 3. e. thoſe who _ 
- oþ | thel 
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their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies, When | ſhall ſee any of thoſe Com- 
batants ſtrip all his Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity (which every one may 
do in the words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a Champion for Knowledg, | 
Truth and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain-Glory, Ambition, or a Party. W 
8. Toremedy the Defects of Speech before- mention'd to ſome degree, and to 1. Rene, t» | 
revent the Inconvenlences that follow from them, I imagine the Obſervation % n Word 
of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, till ſome body better able ſhall judg it without an | 
worth his while, to think more maturely on this Matter, and oblige the World 
with his Thoughts on it. 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word without 4 Signification, no Name " 
without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem altoge- 
ther needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the pains to recolle& how often he has ill 
met with ſuch words, as Inſtinct, Sympathy and Antipathy, &c. in the Diſcourſe | 
of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that us'd them 
had no Ideas in their Minds to which they apply'd them; but ſpoke them only [ 
as Sounds, which uſually ſerv'd inſtead of Reaſons on the like occaſions. Not 1 
but that theſe words, and the like, have very proper Signiſications in which j 
they may be us'd ;, but there being no natural Connection between any Words j 
and any Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd by rote, and pronounc'd 
or writ by Men, who have no Ideas in their Minds, to which they have an- 
nex'd them, and for which they make them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they 
ſhould, if Men would ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
9.9. Secondly, "Tis not enough a Man wſes his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas : 2. To have di , 
thoſe Ideas he annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be clear and diſtinct; if _— CO f 
complex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple Meas ſettled |, der. | 
in the Mind, with that Sound annex'd to it, as the ſign of that preciſe deter- 
min'd Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary in Names of Modes, 
and eſpecially moral words; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from 
whence their Ideas are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very con- 
fus d. Fuſtice is a word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt commonly with a ve- , 
ry undetermin'd looſe ſignification: Which will always be ſo, unleſs a Man has 
in his Mindadiltin& comprehenſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea 
conſiſts of; and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, till | 
he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And unleſs this be done, a ' 
Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it be Juſtice, for example, or any other. 4 
| do not ſay, a Man needs ſtand to recolle& and make this Analyſis at large, 
every time the word Juſtice comes in his way: But this at leaſt is neceſſary, that 
he have ſo examin'd the ſignification of that Name, and ſettled the Idea of all 
its Parts in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, who makes 
his complex Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods of 
another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct Idea what Law is, 
which makes a part of his complex Idea of Juſtice, *tis plain his Idea of Juſ- 
tice it ſelf will be confus'd and imperfect. This Exactneſs will, perhaps, be 
judg'd very troubleſome; and therefore moſt Mea will thiak they may be ex- 
cus d from ſettling the complex Ideas of mix'd Modes ſo preciſely in their 
Minds, Bat yet 1 muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt not be wonder'd that they 
have a great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſion in their own Minds, anda great 
deal of wrangling in their Diſcourſes with others. ; 3 
S. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right uſe of them, ſomething more is 5% %, lan. 
requir'd than barely determin d Ideas. In theſe the Names muſt alſo be conforma- eg. 
ble to Things, as they exiſt; but of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at | 
large by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary ia Inquiries after Phi- 0 
loſophical Knowledg, and in Controverſies about Truth. And tho it would be 
well too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Af- 
fairs of Life; yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
vulgar Diſcourſes; and both, tho confus'd enough, yet ſerve pretty well the 
Market and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have words 
wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary Affairs; and ſo, I think, might Philo- 
wa and Diſputants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and to be clearly 
underſtood. 
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3. Propriety., F. . Thirdly, *Tis not enough that Men have Ideas, determin'd Idea, for 
which they make theſe Signs ſtand ; but they muſt alſo take care to apply thei 
Words, as near as may be, to ſuch Ideas as common Uſe has annex'd them to, Pot 
Words, eſpecially of Languages already fram'd, being no Man's private poſleſ. 
ſion, but the common meaſure of Commerce and Communication, *tis not for 
any one, at pleaſure, to change the Stamp they are current in, nor alter the 
Ideas they areaftix'd to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity to do fo, he i; 
bound to give notice of it. Mens Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould 
be, to be anderſtood ; which cannot be without frequent Explanations, De. 
mands, and other the like incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not fol. 
low common uſe, Propriety of Speech is that which gives our Thoughts en- 
trance into other Mens Minds with the greateſt Eaſe and Advantage; and there. 
fore deſerves ſome part of our Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of mo- 
ral Words. The proper ſignification and uſe of Terms is beſt to be learg'g 
from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes appear to have had the cleareſt 
Notions, and apply'd to them their Terms with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſ, 
This way of uſing a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, 
tho it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood; yet moſt commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unskilful in the Language he ſpeaks, as 
not to underſtand it, when made uſe of as it ought to be. 

4. To wo $. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Uſe has not ſo viſibly annex'd any ſigni- 

— e fication to Words, as to make Men know always certainly what they preciſely 

ſtand for: And becauſe Men, in the improvement of their Knowledg, come to 

have Ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary receiv'd ones, for which they 
mult either make new Words (which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of be- 
ing thought guilty of Affectation or Novelty) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a 
new Signification: Therefore after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it 
is ſometimes neceſlary, for the aſcertaining the ſignification of Words, to de- 
clare their Meaning; where either common Uſe has left it uncertain and looſe 
(as it has in moſt Names of very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being 
very material in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to 
any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 

And that three F. 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſtand for, are of different ſorts ; ſo the 

RO? way of making known the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is al- 
ſo different. For tho defining be thought the proper way, to make known the 
proper ſignification of Words; yet there are ſome Words that will not be defin'd, 
as there are others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known but by Def- 
nition ; and perhaps a third, which partake ſomewhat of both the other, as 
we ſhall ſee ia the names of ſimple Ideas, Modes and Subſtances. 

1. In ſimple §. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the Name of any ſimple Idea, which 

Ideas, by Hno- he perceives is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he is oblig'd by 

nymous Terms, the Laws of Ingenuity, and the end of Speech, to declare his meaning, aud 

or (hewing. make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, cannot 
be done by Definition; and therefore, when a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, 
there is but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, Sometimes the naming the Subject, 
wherein that ſimple Idea i to be found, will make its Name be underſtood by 
thoſe, who are acquainted with that Subject, and know it by that Name. 80 
to make a Countryman underſtand what Fueillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, 'tis the Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autumn. Se. 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the ſignification of the Name of 
any {imple Idea, is by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject, which may produce it in 
his Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that word ſtands for. : 

2. In mi! F. 15. Secondly, Mix d Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, being 

Modes, by defi- moſt of them ſuch Combinations of Ideas, as the Mind puts together of its on 

een. choice, and whereof there are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſt- 
ing; the ſignification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of ſimple 
Ideas, by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, may be perfectly and exact) 
defin d. For they being Combinations of ſeveral Ideas, that the Mind of Man 
has arbitrarily put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactiy know the Ideas that go to each Compoſition, and ſo 


both uſe theſe words in a certain and undoubted Signification, and 1 1 
+ Clare; 


— — —— 
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clare, when there is occaſion, what they ſtand for, This, if well conſider'd, 
would lay great blame on thoſe, who make got their Diſcourſes about moral 
things very clear and diſtinct, For ſince the preciſe ſignification of the Names 
of mix'd Modes, or, which is all one, the real Eſſence of each Species is to be 
known, they being not of Nature's but Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcuri- 
ty; which is more pardonable in treating of natural Subſtances, where doubt- 
ful T r wy hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall i 
ſee by an Je ; | 

6. 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that Morality is capa- Morality capa- 
ble of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since the preciſe real Eſſence # 9 Demon: | 
of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and ſo the fon. | 


Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be certainly diſcover'd, in 
which conſiſts perfect Knowledg. Nor let any one object, that the Names of 
Subſtances are often to be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, 


from which will ariſe Obſcurity, For as to Subſtances, when concern'd in mo- 0 
ral Diſcourſes, their divers Natures are not ſo much enquir'd into, as ſuppos'd; 0 
v. g. when we ſay that Man is ſubject ro Law, we mean nothing by Man, but 1 
3 corporeal rational Creature: What the real Eſſence cr other Qualitics of that if 


Creature are, in this Caſe, is no way conſider'd. And therefore, whether a 
Child or Changeling be a Man in a phyſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts 
be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all the moral Man, as I may call 
him, which is this immovable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal rational Being. For 
were there a Monkey, or any other Creature to be found, that had the uſe of 
Reaſon to ſuch a degree as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to de- 
duce Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſubject to Law, 
and in that ſenſe be a Man, how much ſoever he differ'd in Shape from others 
of that Name. The Names of Subſtances, if they be us'd in them as they 
ſhould, can no more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes : 
where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of Gold, or any other 


Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea which varies not, tho it may by miſtake be 


apply'd to a particular Body to which it belongs not. 


8. 17. This I have here mention'd by the by, to ſhew of what Conſequence it e * 
make mora 
Diſcourſes 


is for Men, in their Names of mix'd Modes, and conſequently in all their mo- 
ral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there is occalion : ſince thereby mo- 
ral Knowledg may be brought to ſo great Clearneſs and Certainty. And it 
muſt be great want of Ingenuity (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it : 
lince a Definition is the only way whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words can be 
known, and yet a way whereby their Meaning may be known certainly, and 
without leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the Negli- 


clear. 


gence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excus'd, if their Diſcourſes in Mo- 
rality be not much more clear than thoſe in natural Philoſophy : ſince they are 


about Ideas in the Mind, which are none of them falſe or diſproportionate; 
they having no external Beings for the Archetypes which they are refer'd to, and 
muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their Minds an Iden 
which ſhall be the Standard to which they will give the name Juſtice, with 
| © Which Pattern ſo made all Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomina- 
tion, than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all things be 
exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea they pleaſe of him. 
For the one, they need but know the Combination of Ideas that are put toge- 
ther in their own Minds; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of a thing ex- 
ilting without them. 


F. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining of miæ d Modes ſo neceſlary, And is the 
eſpecially of moral Words, is what I mention'd a little before, viz. That it is % ny was. 
only way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them can be known with Certain- 


ty. For the Ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt part ſuch whoſe component 
Parts no where exiſt together, but ſcatter'd and mingled with others, it is the 
Mind alone that collects them, and gives them the Union of one Idea and it 


is only by Words, enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas which the Mind has 
united, that we can make known to others what their Names ſtand for; the 
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Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this caſe not helping us, by the propoſal of ſenſible 
Objects, to ſhew the Ideas which our Names of this kind ftand for, as it does 
often in the Names of ſenſible ſimple Ideas, and alſo to ſome degree in thoſe 
of Subſtances. 


. In Subſtan- 
ces, by ſhewing 
and defining, 


Ideas of the 


lead! uali- : | ; 
ys p Ho rw of our ſpeciſck Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſeryable and unvariable part 


ces are beſt got 


by ſhewing. 


Ideas of the 


leading Quali- ly be made known otherw 
ties of Subjian- but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the Sight of the 
ces are beſt cot Animals doth it a thouſand times better: And the Idea of the particular Colour 


hy ſhe W 1 ng . 


1 Tlleas of Fi. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas that make up our ſpecifick Ideas 
their Powers of Subſtances, are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes in the things as 
bst by Defini- they ordinarily appear; therefore in the Signification of our Names of Sub- 


tion. 
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F. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signification of the Names of Subſtance, 
as they ſtand for the Ideas we have of their diſtinct Species, both the fore- men. 
tion'd ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite in many caſes to be made 
uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each Sort ſome leading Qualities, tg 
which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make up our complex Idea of that 
Species, annex'd ; we forwardly give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein 
that characteriſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the molt diſtinguiſhing 
Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or charaQteriſtical (as I may fo call them 
Ideas, in the ſorts of Animals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remarbd, 
Ch. VI. $. 29. and Ch. IX. S. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies Co- 
lour, and in fome both together. Now, 

S. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe which make the chief Ingredient 


in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Subſtances 
coming under our Knowledg. For tho the Sound Mar, in its own Nature, be 
as apt to ſignify a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the ſame Subject, as to fignify any other Combination; yet us'd as a Mark 
to ſtand for a ſort of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the out- 
ward Shape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex Idea, ſignify'd by the 
word Man, as any other we find in it; and therefore why Plato's Animal im- 
plume bipes latis unguibus ſhonld not be as good a Definition of the name Mar, 
itanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : for *tis the Shape, 
as the leading Quality, that ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, which appears pot at firft, and in ſome never. And if 
this be not allow'd to be ſo, 1 do not know how they can be excus'd from 
Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we call them) becauſe of an unordi- 
nary Shape, without knowing whether they have a rational Soul or no; which 
can be no more diſcern'd in a well-form'd, than ill-ſhap'd Infant, as ſoon as 
born. And who is it has inform'd us, that a rational Soul can inhabit no Te- 
nement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no ſort of Body but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
§. 21. Now theſe leading Ou itics are beſt made known by ſhewing, and can hard- 
ife. For the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be 


of Gold is not to be got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent 
Exerciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are us'd to this Me- 
tal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulte- 
rate, by the Sight; where others (who have as good Eyes, but yet by uſe have 
not got the preciſe nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive any 
difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple Ideas, peculiar in their 
kind to any Subſtance ; for which preciſe Ideas there are no Peculiar Names. 
The particular ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin& from the Sound of other 
Bodies, has no particular Name annex'd to it, no more than the particular Yel- 
low that belongs to that Metal. | 


ſt ances, ſome part of the Signification will be better made known by enumerating thoſe 
ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the yellow 
ſhiving Colour of Gold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Ag. Regia, 
will have a perfecter Idea of Gold than he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, 
and thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. Burt if the for- 
mal Conſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductil thing (from whence all theſe 1ts 
Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal Conſtitution, or Eſſence 
of a Triangle does, the Signification of the word Gold might as eaſily be aſcer- 
tain'd as that of Triangle. N 
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F. 23. Hence we may take notice how much the Foundation of all our Know- 4 RefleGimm on 
ledg of corporeal things lies in our Senſes. For how Spirits, ſeparate from Bodics “e K lede 
(whoſe Knowledg and Ideas of theſe things are certaiuly much more perfect Ps 
than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no Idea at all, The whole Ex- 
tent of our Knowledg or Imagination reaches not beyond our own Ideas limited 
to our ways of Perception. Tho yet it be not to be doubted that Spirits of a 
higher rank than thoſe immers'd in Fleſh may have as clear Ideas of the radical 
Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and fo perceive how all 
their Properties and Operations flow from thence: but the manner how they 
come by that Knowledg exceeds our Conceptions. 

§. 24. But tho Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of Subſtances as ideas al/» of 

they ſtand for our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great Imperfection Subſtances muſt 
as they ſtand for things. For our Names of Subſtances being not put barel * 3 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, and ſo are 
put in their place, their Signification mult agree with the Truth of things as 
well as with Mens Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances we are not always to 
reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly receiv'd as the Signification of 
that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the Nature and Pro- 
perties of the things themſelves, and thereby perfe&, as much as we can, our 
Ideas of their diſtin& Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are us'd to that 
ſort of things, and are expcrienc'd in them. For ſince ?tis intended their 
Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex Idea in other mens minds, which 
ia their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquir'd into; and their Properties are, with Care 
and Examination, to be found out. For it is not enough, for the avoiding 
Inconveniences in Diſcourſes and Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial 
Things, to have learn'd, from the Propriety of the Language, the common but 
confus'd or very imperfect Idea to which each Word is apply'd, and to keep 
them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but we muſt, by acquainting our ſelves 
with the Hiſtory of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle our complex Idea be- 
a7 has each ſpecifick Name; and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we make ſuch a 
Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſlary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 
after Knowledg and philoſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words 
whilſt they have but imperfe& Notions of things, apply them at random, and 
without much thinking, and ſeldom frame determin'd Ideas to be ſignify'd by 
them. Which Cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordi- 
nary Affairs of Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue when they 
are Men: and ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt and perfectly, 
but make the Notions to which they apply thoſe Words afterwards very overtly. 
By this means it comes to paſs, that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of 
their Country, 5. e. according to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet 
ſpeak very improperly of things themſelves; and by their arguing one with 
another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the Diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, and the 
Knowledg of things, as they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Ima- 
— 3 and it matters not much, for the improvement of our Knowledg, 

ow they are call'd. 53 

. 25. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, That Men, vers'd in phyſical Enqui- Ne eajy to be 
ries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would ſet down made e. 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Individuals of each ſort conſtantly 

to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that Confuſion which comes 

from ſeveral Perſons applying the fame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or 

reater number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been more or 

eſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the Qualities of any fort of 
things which come under one Denomination- But a Dictionary of this ſort 
containing, as it were, a natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as 

too much Time, Coſt, Pains, and Sagacity, ever to be hop'd for; and till 

that be done, we muſt content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names 

of Subſtances as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in, And it would be well, 

where there is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not 

e 5 1 i | uſually 
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5+ By Conſtancy S. 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of their 
in their Signi- Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet this is the 


fication. 


When the Va» F. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpe& of that in- 
riation is to be finite Variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their preciſe No- 


explain d. 
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uſually done; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe 
meaning is not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the Signification 
of common Words are certainly eſtabliſh'd, and the preciſe Ideas they ſtand 
for perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which Suppoſitions are falſe: no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled 
determin'd Significations, that they are conſtantly us'd for the ſame preciſe 
Ideas. Nor is it a ſhame for a Man not to have a certain Knowledg of any 
thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining it; and ſo it is no diſcredit not 
to know what preciſe Idea any Sound ſtands for in another man's Mind, with. 
out he declare it to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that Sound, there 
being no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. [Indeed 
the neceſſity of Communication by Language brings Men to an Agreement in 
the Signification of common Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, that may 
ſerve tor ordinary Converſation: and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppos'd wholly ig- 
norant of the Ideas which are annex'd to Words by common Uſe, in a Language 
familiar to him. But common Uſe, being but a very uncertain Rule, which 
reduces it ſelf at laſt to the Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very 
variable Standard. But tho ſuch a Dictionary, as I have above mention'd, 
will require too much Time, Coſt and Pains to be hop'd for in this Age; yet 
methinks it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that Words ſtanding for things, 
which are known and diſtinguiſh'd by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſs'd 
by little Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after this 
faſhion would perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true Signifi- 
cation of many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Apes, 
and ſettle truer Ideas in mens Minds of ſeveral things, whereof we read the 
Names in antient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments of 
learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have found 
the Benefit of this way : And he that has had occaſion to conſult them, will 
have reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clear Idea of Apium, or Ibex, from a little 
Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt he would have of Strigil and 
Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Curry-comb and Cymbal, which are the Engliſh Names 
Dictionaries render them by, he could ſte ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pic- 
tures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Antients. Toga, 
Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak; but we 
have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the 
Romans, than we have of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such 
things as theſe, which the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let 
into the Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Significa- 
tion of ſuch Words than any other Words ſet for them, or made uſe of to 
define them. But this oaly by the by. | 


leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein one Man pretends 
to inſtruct or convince another, he ſhould uſe the ſame Word conſtantly in the 
ſame ſenſe : Tt this were done (which no body can refuſe without great diſin- 
genuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpar'd; many of the Controver- 
ſies in Diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwoln 
with ambiguous Words, now us'd in one ſenſe, and by and by in another, 
would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to 
mention no other) as well as Poets Works, might be contain'd in a Nutſhel. 


tions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt Caution, be forc'd often to uſe the 
ſame Word in ſomewhat different Senſes. And tho in the continuation of a 
Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room to digreſs into 
a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies the Signification of any Term; 
yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there be no deſign'd 
Fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelligent Readers into the true meaning 0 
it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, there it concerns the 
Writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that ID. 
1 B O 
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CHAP: L 
Of Knowledg in general. 


SZ NCE the 244, in all its Thoughts and Reaſonings, hath Ow Knowledg 
no other immediate Object but its own /deas, which it alone "Van a- 
does or can contemplate; it is evident, that our Knowledg is © 9% Ideas. 
N only converſant about them. | 

PE F. 2. Knowledg then ſeems to me to be nothing but rhe Per- Knowledg i 
ception of the Connection and Agreement, or Diſagreement and the Perception 


| . . . of the Aeree- 
of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception ment or Di 


Repugnancy of any 


believe, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledg. For when we know that two Ideas. 
White is not Black, what do we elſe but perceive that theſe two Ideas do not 

agree? When we poſſeſs our ſelves with the utmoſt Security of the Demon- 

ſtration, that the three Angles of 4 Triangle are equal to two right ones, what do 

we more but perceive, that Equality to two right ones, does neceſſarily agree 

to, and is inſeparable from the three Angles of a Triangle ? 

F. 3- But to underſtand a little more diſtinctly, wherein this Agreement or This Agree- 
Diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe four forts : ment fourfold, 
1. Identity, Or Diverſity. | 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, Or neceſſary Connection 

4+ Real Exiſtence. 
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or Diverſity. Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has any Sentiments or 9 Piverſiiy. 
| 1deasatall, to perceive its Ideas; and ſo far as it perceives: them, to know each 
what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their difference, and that one is not ano- 
ther. This is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that without it there could be no Know- 
ledg, no Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin& Thoughts at all. By this the 
Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree with it ſelf, and to be 
what it is; and all diſtin& Ideas to diſagree, i. e. the one not to be the other: 
and this it does without Pains, Labour, or DeduQion ; but at firſt view, by its 
natural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And tho Men of Art have re- 
duc'd this into thoſe general Rules, What is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and nat to be; for ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may 
be occaſion to reflect on it: yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of this Fa- 
culty is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has 
them in his Mind, that the Ideas he calls White and Round, are the very Ideas 
they are, and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square, Nor 
can any Maxim or Propoſition in the world make him know it clearer or ſurer 
than be did before, and without any ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt 
Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 
always perceives at firſt ſight: And if there ever happen any doubt about it, 
*twill always be found to be about the Names, and not the Ideas themſelves, 
whoſe Identity and Diverſity will always be perceiv'd, as ſoon and as clearly as 
the Ideas themſelves are, nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe, _— 
Vol. I. Ii 2 9.5. 
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| 
| 2. Relative, S. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, the Mind per- 
| ceives in any of its Ideas, may, I think, be call'd Relative, and is nothing but 
the Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether 
Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin& Ideas muſt eternally be 
; known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univerſally and conſtantly deny'd one ot 
another, there could be no room for any poſitive Knowledg at all, if we could 
not perceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agreement or 
Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of 
comparing them. 
4 Of co- $. 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement, to be found in 
exiſtence. our Ideas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ'd about, is Co-exiſterce, 
Or Non-Co-exiſtence in the ſame Subject; and this belongs particularly to Sub- 
ſtances. Thus when we pronounce concerning Gold that it is fix'd, our Know- 
ledg of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a Power to 
remain in the Fire unconſum'd, is an Idea that always accompanies and is join'd 
with that particular ſort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs, and 
Solubility in Ag. Regia, which make our complex Idea, ſignify'd by the word 
Gold. 
4. Of real Ex S. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, that of actual real Exiſtence agree. 
iſtence, ing to any Idea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement or Diſagreement, is, | 
ſuppoſe, contain'd all the Knowledg we have, or are capable of: For all the 
Enquiries that we can make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or 
can affirm concerning any of them, is, That it 1s, or is not, the ſame with 
ſome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exiſt with ſome other Idea in 
the ſame Subject; that it has this or that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that 
it has a real Exiſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Iden- 
tity: Two Triangles upon equal Baſes between two Parallels are equal, is of Relation: 
Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſſion, is of Co-exiſtence: GOD à, is of 
real Exiſtence. Tho Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, 
yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, that 
_ they. deſerve well to be conſider'd as diſtin& Heads, and not under Relation in 
general; ſince they are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as 
will eaſily appear to any one, who will but reflect on what is ſaid in ſeveral 
places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine the ſeveral degrees of 
our Knowledg, but that it is neceſſary firſt to conſider the different Acceptations 
of the word Knowlede. | 


Knowledg 9. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſs'd of Truth, each of 
«ual or ha- which is call'd Xnewledg. : 
vitual. 1. There is aftual Knowledg, which is the preſent View the Mind has of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the Relation they have 
one to another. | | 
2. A Manis ſaid to know any Propoſition, which having been once laid be- 
fore his Thoughts, he evidently perceiv'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Ideas whereof it conſiſts ; and ſo lodg'd it in his Memory, that whenever 
that Propoſition comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 
embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth of it. This, 1 
think, one may call habitual Knowledg : And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all 
thoſe Truths which are lodg'd in bis Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſur'd paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to 
reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think clearly and 
diſtinctly but on one thing at once, if Men had no knowledg of any more than 
what they actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant; and he that 
knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he was able to think on 
at one time. 
Habitual §. 9. Of habitual Knowledg, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking, two degrees: 
no led two- Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever they occur to 
fold the Mind, it actually perceives the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this is in 
all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge ; where the Ideas them- 


ſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their Agreement or Diſagreement one 
with another. 


+ | Secondly, 
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Secondly, T he other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having been convinc'd, 
* retains the Memory of the Convittion, without the Proofs, Thus a Man that re- 
members certainly that he once perceiv'd the Demouſtration, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows it, 
becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his adherence to a Truth, where 
the Demonſtration by which it was at firſt known is forgot, tho a Man may be 
thought rather to believe his Memory than really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth ſeem'd formerly to me like ſomething between Opinion and 
Knowledg ; a ſort of Allurance which exceeds bare Belief, for that relies on 
the Teſtimony of another: yet upon a due examination J find it comes not ſhort 
of perfect Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledg. That which is apt to miſ- 
lead our firſt Log i = into a miſtake in this matter, is, that the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this caſe is not perceiv'd, as it was at firſt, by 
an actual View of all the intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceiv'd ; but by other inter- 
mediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd 
in the Propoſition whoſe Certainty we remember. For example, in this Propo- 
ſition, That the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one 
who has ſeen and clearly perceiv'd the Demonſtration of this Truth, knows it to 
be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of his Mind; fo that at preſent 
it is not actually in view, and poſſibly cannot be recollected: but he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before, The Agreement of the two Ideas 
join'd in that Propoſition is perceiv'd, but it is by the intervention of other 
Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Perception. He remembers, i. e. 
he knows (for Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledg) that he 
was once certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, That the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Relations 
between the ſame immutable Things, is now the Idea that ſhews him, that if 
the three Angles of a Triangle were once equal to two right ones, they will 
always be equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that 
what was once true in the caſe, is always true; what Jdeas once agreed, will 
always agree; and conſequently what he once knew to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long, as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks afford general 
Knowledg. If then the Perception that the ſame Ideas will eternally have the 
{ame Habitudes and Relations, be not a ſufficient ground of Knowledg, there 
could be no Knowledg of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks; for no Mathe- 
matical Demonſtration would be any other than particular: and when a Man 
had demonſtrated any Propoſition concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Know- 
ledg would not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it 
farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another inſtance, before he could 
know it to be true in another like Triangle, and ſo on: by which means one 
could never come to the knowledg of any general Propoſitions, No body, I 
think, can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſition, that he now 
at any time reads in his Book, to be true; tho he has not in actual view that ad- 
mirable Chain of intermediate Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcover'd it to be true. 
Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, may be well 
thought beyond the reach of human Faculties ; when the very Diſcovery, Per- 
ception, and laying together that wonderful Connection of Ideas, is found to 
ſurpaſs moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet ' tis evident, the Author himſelf 
knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring he once ſaw the Connection of 
thoſe Ideas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring 
that he ſaw him run him thro. But becauſe the Memory is not always fo clear 
as actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs decay in length of time, 
this amongſt other Differences is one, which ſhews that demonſtrative Knowleag is 
much more imperfeR than intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
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CH AP. It 


Of the Degrees of our Knowledg. 
S. 1. 


— — 


LL our Knowledg conſiſting, as I have ſaid, in the view the Mind has 

of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt Certainty 
we, with our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledg, are capable of; it may 
not be amiſs, to conſider a little the degrees of its Evidence. The different 
Clearneſs of our Knowledg ſeems to me to lie in the different way of Perception 


the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideat. For if we 


will refle& on our own ways of thinking, we ſhall find that ſometimes the Mind 
perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 
ſelves, without the intervention of any other : and this, I think, we may call 


intuitive Knowledg. For in this, the Mind is at no pains of proving or exa- 


mining, but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed 


toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, That White is not Black, That a Circle is 
not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to Ore and Tuo. 


Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt fight of the Ideas together, 


by bare Intuition, without the intervention of any other Idea; and this kind of 


Knowledg is the cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of, 


This part of Knowledg is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun-ſhine forces it ſelf 


immediately to be perceiv'd, as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its view that way; 


and leaves no room for Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is 


preſently fill'd with the clear Light of it. *Tis on this Intuition that depends all 


the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledg; which Certainty every one 


finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a 


greater: For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, 
than to know that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and that 


two Ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, and not preciſely 


the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty than this, demands he knows 


not what, and ſhews only that he has a mind to be a Sceptick, without being 


able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next 


degree of Knowledg, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is neceſſary in all 


the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, without which we cannot attain 


Knowledg and Certainty. 


F. 2. The next degree of Knowledg is, where the Mind perceives the Agrec- 


ment or Diſagreement of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho wherever the 


Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Jdeas 
certain Knowledg ; yet it does not always happen, that the Mind 


there be 
ſees that 


Agreement or Diſagreement which there is between them, even where it is diſ- 
coverable : and in that caſe remains in ignorance, and at moſt gets no farther 
than a probable Conjecture. The reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive 
preſently the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, 
concerning whole Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot by 
the Mind be ſo put together as to ſhew it. In this caſe then, when the Mind 
cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by their immediate Compariſon, and as it 
were Juxta- poſition or Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement 
or Diſagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other Ideas (one or more, 


as it happens) to diſcover the 6: Sag” or Diſagreement which it ſearches 3 


and this is that which we call Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know 


{ome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have an 


two right ones. 


the Agreement or Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a 
Triangle and two right ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing 
them do it: becauſe the three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once; 
and be compar'd with any one or two Angles; and ſo of this the Mind has no 
immediate, no intuitive Knowledg. In this caſe the Mind is fain to find out 

Equality 3 
and finding thoſe equal to two right ones, comes to know their Equality t9 


§.3. 
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& 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of any two epends on 
others, are call'd Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement is by this F. 
means plainly and clearly perceiv'd, it is calPd Demonſtration, it being ſhewn to 
the Underſtanding, and the Mind made fee that it is ſo. A Quicknels in the 
Mind to find out theſe intermediate Ideas (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which 
is call'd Sagacity. 

g. 4+ This Knowledg by intervening Proofs, tho it be certain, yet the Evidence Bt not ſoeaf. 
of it is not altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo ready, as in intuitive 
Knowledg. For tho in Demonſtration, the Mind does at laſt perceive the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas it conſiders; yet *tis not without pains and 
attention: There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A ſteddy 
Application and Purſuit is requir'd to this Diſcovery: and there mult be a Pro- 
greſſion by ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Cer- 
tainty, and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas 
that need Proofs and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 

. 5+ Another difference between intuitive and demonſtrative Knowledo, is, that Not without 
tho in the latter all doubt be remov'd, when by the intervention of the inter- Precedent 
mediate Ideas the Agreement or Diſagreement is perceiv'd; yet before the De- Pt. 
monſtration there was a doubt, which in intuitive Knowledg cannot happen to 
the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a degree capable of diſtin 
Ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinctly ſee White 
and Black) whether this Ink and this Paper be all of a colour. If there be 
Sight in the Eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without heſitation perceive the Words 
printed on this Paper different from the Colour of the Paper: And ſo if the 
Mind have the Faculty of diſtin& Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledg. If the Eyes 
have loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in vain enquire 
after the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clearneſs of Perceptioa in the other. 

F. 6. Tis true, the Perception produc'd by Demonſtration is alſo very clear, Not fe clear. 
yet it is often with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a Face reflected by ſeveral 
Mirrors one to another, where as long as it retains the Similitude and Agree— 
ment with the Object, it produces a Knowledg ; but tis fill in every ſucceſſive 
Reflection with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtin&neſs, which is in 
the firſt, till at laſt, after many removes, it has a great mixture of Dimneſs, 
and is not at firſt ſight ſo knowable, eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with 
Knowledg, made out by a long Train of Proofs, 

F. 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in demonſtrative Knowledg, there is an in- Each ſlep muſt 
tuitive Knowledg of that Agreement or Diſagreement, it ſeeks with the next de intuitive 
intermediate Idea, which it uſes as a Proof: for if it were not ſo, that yet would Tine. 
need a Proof; ſince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, 
there is no Knowledg produc'd. If it be perceiv'd by it ſelf, it is intuitive 
Knowledg : If it cannot be perceiv'd by it ſelf, there is need of ſome inter- 
vening Idea, as a common meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. 

By which it is plain, that every ſtep in Reaſoning that produces Knowledg, 

has intuitive Certainty; which when the Mind perceives, there is no more re- 

quir'd, but to remember it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 

Ideas, concerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any 

thing a Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agreement of 

the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two 

Ideas under examination (whereof the one is always the firſt, and the other 

the laſt in the account) is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement 

or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each ſtep and progreſſion of the 

Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carry'd exactly in the Mind, and a Man mult be ſure 

that no part is left out : which becauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many 

Proofs, the Memory does not always ſo readily and exactly retain 3 therefore it 

comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect than intuitive Knowledg, and Men 

embrace often Falſhood for Demonſtrations. : 8 . 
F. 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledg, in each ſtep of ſcientifical or, N — 
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that all Reaſoning was ex precognitis & præconceſſis; which how far it is miſt. 
ken, I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large, when I come to conſider pra. 
poſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions which are call'd Maxims; and to 
ſhew that *tis by a Miſtake, that they are ſuppos'd to be the Foundations of all 
our Knowledg and Reaſonings. 

§. 9. It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathematicks alone are 
capable of demonſtrative Certainty: But to have ſuch an Agreement or Di. 
greement, as may intuitively be perceiv'd, being, as I imagine, not the Priyji. 
lege of the Ideas of Number, Extenſion and Figure alone, it may poſlibly be the 
want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſufficient Evidence ig 
things, that Demonſtration has been thought to have ſo little to do in other 
Parts of Knowledg, and been ſcarce ſo much as aim'd at by any but Mathemati. 
cians. For whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the imme. 
diate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, there the Mind is ca. 
pable of intuitive Knowledg; and where it can perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Extenſion, Figure, 
Number, and their Modes, 

F. 10, The Reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppos'd to be 
only in thoſe, I imagine has been not only the general Uſefulneſs of thoſe $ci. 
ences ; but becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Num. 
bers have every the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable: and tho in Ex- 
tenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the Mind has found out 
ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtratively the juſt Equality of two An- 
gles, or Extenſions, or Figures: and both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, 
can be ſet down by viſible and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under conſide- 
ration are perfectly determin'd ; which for the moſt part they are not, where 
they are mark'd only by Names and Words. 

$. 11. But in other fimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences are made and 
counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have not ſo nice and accurate a dil- 
tinction of their Differences, as to perceive or find ways to meaſure their juſt 
Equality, or the leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appea- 
rauces or Senfations, produc'd in us by the Size, Figure, Number and Motion 
of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their different degrees alſo depend upon 
the Variation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes; which ſince it cannot be obſerv'd 
by us in Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceiv'd, it is 
impoſlible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the different degrees of theſe 
ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senfation or Idea we name Ihiteneſs, be pro- 
duc'd in us by a certain number of Globules, which having a Verticity about 
their own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain degree of 
Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will hence eaſily follow, that the 
more the ſuper ficial Parts of any Body are fo order'd, as to reflect the greater 
number of Globules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which is 
fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more white will that Body ap- 
pear, that from an equal Space ſends to the Rerina the greater number of ſuch 
Corpuſcles, with that peculiar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature 
of Light confiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs in ſuch a 
Texture of Parts, as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when it refleds 
them; for I am not now treating phyſically of Light or Colours. But this, | 
Think, I may ſay, that I cannot (and l would be glad any one would make intelit- 
gible that he did) conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Sen- 
les, but by the immediate Contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, as in Taſt- 
ing and Feeling, or the Impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles coming from them, 
as in Seeing, Hearing and Smelling ; by the different Impulſe of which Parts, 
caus'd by their different Size, Figure and Motion, the variety of Senſations 15 
produc'd in us. | | 

§. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether they have a Ver- 
ticity about their own Centers; that produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in us, thun 
certain, that the more Particles of Light are reflected from a Body, fifties © 


give them that peculiar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiten(s #! 
us; 
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us; and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter does the 
Budy appear, from which the greater number are reflected, as is evident in the 
fame piece of Paper put in the Sun-beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; 
ig each of which it will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different 
degrees. ; | 

q 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what Motion hy it has been 
of them is fit to produce any preciſe degree of Whireneſs, we cannot demon- V fPoveht- 
ſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no 
certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt 

real Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which in this 
oint fail us. But where the Difference is ſo great, as to produce in the Mind 
clearly diſtin Ideas, whoſe Differences can be perfectly retain'd, there theſe 
Ileus of Colours, as we ſee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of 
Demonſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What 1 have here ſaid of 
hiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecondary Qualities, and their 
Modes. 

$. 14. Theſe two, viz. Intuition and Demonſtration, are the degrees of our Senſitive 
Knowledg; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſſurance ſoever {nwleds. of | 
embrac'd, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledg, at leaſt in all general 1 i 
Truths. There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind, imploy'd about the ON 
particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; which going beyond bare proba- 
bility, and yet not reaching perfectly to either of the foregoing degrees of | 
Certainty, paſſes under the name of Knowledg. There can be nothing more | 
certain, than that the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds | 
this is intuitive Knowledg. But whether there be any thing more than barely 
that Nea in our Minds, whether we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of 
any thing without us, which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome 
Men think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have ſuch Ideas in 
their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their Senſes. 
But yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt 
doubting : For I ask any one, Whether he be not invincibly conſcious to him- 
ſelf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and thinks on 
it by Night; when he aQtually taſtes Wormwood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only 
thinks on that Savour or Odour ? We as plainly find the Difference there is be- 
tween any Idea reviv'd in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming 
into our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtin& Ideas. If any 
one ſay, a Dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe Ideas, may be produc'd 
in us without any external Objects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this 
Anſwer 3 1. That 'tis no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or no: 
Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of no uſe, Truth and 
Knowledg nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manifeſt difference 
between dreaming of being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he 
be reſotv*d to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what | call being actually 
in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby certainly 
know, that any ſuch thing as Fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That 
we certainly finding that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the application of cer- 
tain Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by 
our Senſes ; this certainly isas great as our Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which 
we have no Concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to 
the two former ſorts of Xnowledg this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particular ex- 4 
ternal Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we have of the actual En- h 
trance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe three degrees of Knowledg, viz. Intui- 
tive, Demonſtrative and Senſitive : in each of which there are different degrees 
and ways of Evidence and Certainty. : 

S. 15. But ſince our Knowledg is founded on, and imploy'd about our Ideat Knowledg nit | 
only, will if not follow from thence, that it is conformable to our Ideas; and . l j 
that where our Leas are clear and diſtin, or obſcureand confus'd, our Know- Fe 3 ; 
ledg will be ſo too? To which | anſwer, No: For our Knowledg conſiſting \ 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clear- | 
neſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and 9 
not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves; v. g. a Man that 
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has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right 
ones, as any Mathematician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Per. 
ception of their Agreement, and {o have but a very obſcure Knowledg of it. 
But Ideas, which by reaſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are confus'd, can. 
not produce any clear or diſtia&t Knowledg ; becauſe as far as any Ideas are con- 
fus'd, ſo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree, 
Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood : He that 
hath not determin'd Ideas to the Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of 
them, of whoſe Truth hecan be certain, 


HAF. II. 
Of the Extent of Human Knowleds. 


S. 1. JF NOWLEDG, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception of the A. 
greement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, it follows from hence, 

That 

i. No farther Firſt, We can have X»owledg no farther than we have Ideas. 

z we have F. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Knowledg farther than we can have Per- 


_ {arther ception of that Agreement or Diſagreement. Which Perception being, 1. Ei. 


than we can Ther by Intuition, or the immediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By Reg- 
perceive their ſon, examining the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, by the Interven- 
Agreement f tion of ſome others: Or, 3. By Senſation, perceiving the Exiſtence of particu- 
Di/agre2ment. jar Things: Hence it alſo follows, 
q. Intuitive 9. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive Knowleds, that ſhall extend it 
Knowleag ex. ſelf to all our Ideas, and all that we would know about them; becauſe we can- 
tends pe not examine and perceive all the Relations they have one to another by Juxta- 
e al Poſition, or an immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus having the 
»ur Ideas. Ideas of an obtuſe, and an acute angled Triangle, both drawn from equal Ba- 
ſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledg, perceive the one not 
to be the other, but cannot that way know whether they be equal or no; be- 
cauſe their Agreement or Diſagreement in Equality can never be perceiv'd by an 
immediate comparing them : The difference of Figure makes their Parts unca- 
pable of an exact immediate Application; and therefore there is need of ſome 
intervening Quantities to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 
Knowledg. | 
4. Nor demon- Y. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is above obſerv'd, that our rational 
tative Know- Knowledg cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas Becauſe between two 
eds. difterent Ideas we would examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we 
can connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledg, in all the Parts of the 
Deduction; and wherever that fails, we come ſhort of Knowledg and Demon- 
ſtration. | / 
Rane oo 9. 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledg reaching no farther than the Exiſtence of 
bene, rw el. Things actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than either of the 
aeg former. 
5 Ou K- H. 6. From all which it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledg comes not 
lag therefore only ſnort of the Reality of Things, but even of the Extent of our own Ideas. 
narrower than Tho our Knowledg be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them either in 
our Ideas. Extent or Perfection; and tho theſe be very narrow Bounds, in reſpect of the 
Extent of All-Being, and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in 
ſome even created Underſtandings, not ty'd down to the dull and narrow In- 
formation is to be receiv'd from ſome few, and not very acute ways of Per- 
ception, ſuch as are our Senſes; yet it would be well with us if our Knowledg 
were but as large as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Inquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever ſhall be 
in this World reſolv'd. Nevertheleſs I do not queſtion but that human Know- 
ledg, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions, ma) 
be carry'd much farther than it hitherto has been, if Men would ſincerely, and 
with freedom of Mind, imploy all that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in 


improving 
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improving the means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring ot 
ſupport of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt or Party they are once in- 
oag'd in. But yet after all, I think I may, without Injury to human Perfection, 
de confident, that our Knowledg would never reach to all we might deſire to 
know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficul- 
tics, and reſolve all the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality ; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never 
he able to find a Circle equal to a Square, and certainly know that it is ſo. We 
have the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, 
whether any mere material Being thinks, or no; it being impoſſible for us, by 
the Contemplation of our own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether 
Omnipotency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpos'd, a Power to 
perceive and think, orelſe join'd and fix'd to Matter ſo diſpos'd, a thinking 
immaterial Subſtance : it being, in reſpect of our Notions, not much more re- 
mote from our Comprehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſu- 
peradd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it 
another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince we know not wherein 
Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Subſtances the Almighty has been pleas'd 
to give that Power, which cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the 
good Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he pleas'd, give to certain Syſ- 
tems of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together, as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of 
Senſe, Perception and Thought: Tho, as I think, I have prov'd, Lib. 4. ch. 10. 
it is uo leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in its 
own nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that eternal firſt-thinking 
Being. What Certainty of Knowledg can any one have that ſome Perceptions, 
ſuch as v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, after 
a certain manner modify'd and mov'd, as well as that they ſhould be in an imma- 
terial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the Parts of Body? Body, as far as we can 
conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, according to 
the utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but Motion: ſo 
that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour or 
Sound, we are fain to quit our Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it 
wholly to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For ſince we muſt allow he has an- 
nex'd Effects to Motion, which we can no way conceive Motion able to pro- 
duce, what reaſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as well 
to be produc'd in a Subje& we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in a 
Subje& we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any way operate upon ? 
I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen the Belief of the Soul's Immateriali- 
ty: Iam not here ſpeaking of Probability, but Knowledg; and I think not on- 
ly, that it becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy not to pronounce magiſterially, 
where we want that Evidence that can produce Knowledg ; but alſo, that it 15 
of uſe to us to diſcern how far our Knowledg does reach: for the ſtate we are 
at preſent 1n, not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many things, content our 
ſelves with Faith and Probability; and in the preſent Queſtion, about the Im- 
materiality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Cer- 
tainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Reli- 
gion are well enough ſecur'd, without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soul's Imma- 
teriality ſince it is evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, 
feaſible intelligent Beings, and for ſeveral years continu'd us in ſuch a State, can 


and will reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, and make 


us capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſign'd to Men, according 


to their Doings in this Life. And therefore *tis not of ſuch mighty neceſlity to | 


determine one way or t'other, as ſome over-zealous for or againſt the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World believe. Who, 
either on the one ſide, indulging too much their Thoughts immers'd altogether 
in Matter, can allow no Exiſtence to what is not material: Or who, on the 0- 
ther fide, finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, examin'd 
over and over again by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have the confidence to 
conclude, that Omnipotency it ſelf cannot give Perception and Thought to a 
Subſtance which has the Modification of Solidity, He that conſiders how _—_ 
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ly Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcilable to extended Matter; or Exc. 
tence to any thing that hath no Extenſion at all, wall confeſs, that he is very 
far from certainly knowing what his Soul is. *Tis a Point which ſeems to me 
to be put out of the reach of our Knowledg : And he who will give himſelf 
leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each Hy. 
potheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine him fixedly for or againg 
the Soul's Materiality. Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either as an 
unextended Subſtance, or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty to 
conceive either, will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive him 10 
the contrary ſide. An unfair way which ſome Men take with themſelves : who 
becauſe of the unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw them. 
ſelves violently into the contrary Hypotheſis, tho altogether as unintelligible 
to an unbiaſs'd Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the Weakneſ 
and the Scantineſs of our Knowledg, but the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch fort 
of Arguments, which, drawn from our own Views, may fatisfy us that we 
can find no certainty on one ſide of the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth by running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on examination, will 
be found clog'd with equal difficulties. For what Safety, what Advantage to 
any one is it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and to him unſur. 
mountable Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, 
which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from 
his Comprehenſion ? *Tis paſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething that 
thinks; our very Doubts about what it is, confirm the certainty of its being, 
tho we muſt content our ſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of Being it is: 
and *tis in vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt 
other caſes to be poſitive againſt the being of any thing, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend its Nature. For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that 
has not ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. Other 
Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and inward Conſtitution of things, 
how much muſt they exceed us in Knowledg ? To which if we add larger Com- 
prehenſion, which enables them at one glance to ſee the Connection and A- 
greement of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the intermediate 
Proofs, which we by ſingle and flow ſteps, and long poring in the dark, hardly 
at laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out 
another; we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of 
Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
Field of Knowledg, But to return to the Argument in hand; our Knowledy, 
I ay, is not only limited to the Paucity and Imperfe&ions of the Ideas we have, 
and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too. But how far 
it reaches, let us now enquire. | 
How far ur F. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning the Ideas we have, 
Knowledz may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduc'd to theſe four ſorts, viz. 
reaches. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far 
our Knowledg extends in each of theſe. | 
1. Our Know- F. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agreement or 
ledg of Identity Diſagreement of our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledg is as far extended as our Ideas 
22 themſelves: and there can be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not preſently, 


1 by an "oa Knowledg, perceive to be what it is, and to be different from 
any other, 


2. Of Co. ei S- 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, which is the Agreement or Diſagreement 
tence a very of our Ideas in Co- exiſtence; in this, our Knowledg is very ſhort, tho in this con- 
little way. fiſts the greateſt and moſt material part of our Knowledg concerning Subſtan- 
ces. For our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances being, as I have ſhew'd, no- 

thing but certain Collections of ſimple eas united in one Subject, and ſo co- 
exiſting together; v. g. Qur /dea of Flame is a Body hot, luminous, and moving 
upward; of Gold, a Body heavy to a L ages degree, yellow, malleable, and 
fuſible: Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in mens Minds, do theſe 
two Names of the differeat Subſtances, Flame and Gold, ſtand for. When wc 
would know any thiag farther concerning theſe, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 
what do we enquire but what other Qualities or Powers theſe Subſtances have 
| or 
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or have not? which is nothing elſe but to know what other ſimple Ideas do or 
do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex Idea? 

§. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a part ſoever of human Science, Becauſe the 
is yet very narrow, and ſcarce any at all, The Reaſon whereof is, that the Connection be- 


ſimple Ideas, whereof our complex Idea of Subſtances are made up, are, for deen mt ſim. 


the moſt part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own Nature, no viſible neceſſa- — 4 
ry Connection or Inconſiſtency with any other ſimple Ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence 
with them we would inform our ſelves about. 


F. 11, The Idea that our complex ones of Subſtances are made up of, and ©/<ci-%) of /-- 
condary Qualt 
ies 


about which our Knowledg concerning Subſtances is moſt employ'd, are thoſe 
of their ſecondary Qualities : which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the _ 
primary Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon them, 
upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehenſion ; 'tis impoſſible we 
ſhould know which have a neceſſary Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: 
For not knowing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, 
and Texture of Parts they are, on which depend, and from which reſult thoſe 
Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gold, *tis impoſſible we ſhould know 
what other Qualities reſult from, or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitu- 
tion of the inſenſible Parts of Gold; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt 
with that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it. 


F. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qualities of the inſenſible Parts — ache 
of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is yet another ";, {or ng 


any ſecondary 
and more incurable part of Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a cer- — — 


tain Knowledg of the Co- exiſtence or Iu-coexiſtence (if 1 may ſo ſay) of diffe- Qualities is un- 


rent Ideas in the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is no diſcoverable Con- Aiſcsverable. 
nection between any ſecondary Quality, and thoſe primary Cualities which it 

F. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of ene Body ſhould cauſe a Change 
in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Body, is not beyond our Concep- 
tion : the Separation of the Parts of one Bady upon the intruſion of another ; 
and the Change from Reſt to Motion upon impulſe ; theſe and the like ſeem to 
us to have ſome Connection one with another. And if we knew theſe primary 
Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon to hope we might be able to know 
a great deal more of theſe Operations of them one upon another: But our 
Minds not being able to diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Quali- 
ties of Bodies, and the Senſations that are produc'd in us by them, we can ne- 
ver be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules of the Conſequence or Co- 
exiſtence of any ſecondary Qualities, tho we could diſcover the Size, Figure or 
Motion of thoſe inviſible Parts which immediately produce them. We are ſo 
far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts produce a yellow Co- 
lour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how 
any Size, Figure or Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea 
of any Colour, Taſte or Sound whatſoever; there is no conceivable Connection be- 
twixt the one and the other. | 

F. 14. la yain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our Ideas (the only 
true way of certain and univerſal Knowledg) what other Ideas are to be found 
conſtantly join'd with that of our complex Idea of any Subſtance : ſince we nei- 
ther know the real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities do 
depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any neceſſary Connection be- 
tween them, and any of the ſecondary Qualities: which is neceſſary to be done 
before we can certainly know their neceſſary Co-exiſtence. So that let our com- 
plex Idea of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, from the 
imple Ideas contain'd in it, certainly determine the xeceſſary Co-exiſtenge of any 
other Quality whatſoever. Our Knowledg in all theſe Enquiries reaches very 
little farther than our Experience. Indeed, ſome few of the primary Quali- 
ties haye a neceſſary Dependance and viſible Connection one with another, as 
Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion ; receiving or communicating Motion by 
impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But tho theſe and perhaps ſome other of our Ideas 
have, yet there are ſo few of them, that have a viſible Connection one with ano- 
ther, that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration diſcover the Co-exiſtence of 
very few of the Qualities are to be found * in Subſtances: and we are _ 

; on 
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only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, to make known to us what Qualities they 
contain, For of all the Qualities that are co-exiſtent in any Subject, withoyr 
this Dependence and evident Connection of their Ideas one with another, we 
cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt any farther than Experience, by oy; 
Senſes, informs us. Thus tho we ſee the yellow Colour, and upon trial find 
the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in ; 
piece of Gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependance 
or neceſſary Connection with the other, we cannot certainly know, that where 
any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoeyer 
it may be: becauſe the higheſt Probability amounts not to Certainty, without 
which there can be no true Knowledg. For this Co-exiſtence can be no farther 
known than it is perceiv'd; and it cannot be perceiv'd but either in particular 
Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, or in general, by the neceſſary Coy. 
nection of the Ideas themſelves. 

S. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co-exiſtence, we may know, that 
any Subject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one particular at 
once; v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, ex- 
cludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas pe- 
culiar to each Senſe; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject ex- 
eludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two Smells or two 
Colours at the ſame time. To this perhaps will be ſaid, has not an Opal, or 
the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which 
| anſwer, that theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently plac'd, may at the ſame time 
afford different Colours: But I take liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes differently 
plac'd, *tis different parts of the Object that reflect the Particles of Light: 
And therefore 'tis not the ſame part of the Object, and ſo not the very ſame 
Subject, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For 'tis as 
impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any Body ſhould at the ſame time dif- 
ferently modity or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould have two different 
Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 

Y. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Qualities of o- 
ther Bodies, which make a great part of our Enquiries about them, and is no 
conſiderable Branch of our Knowledg ; I doubt, as to theſe, wherein our Know- 
ledg reaches much farther than our Experience; or whether we can come to 
the diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be certain that they are in any 
Subject, by the Connection with any of thoſe Ideas which to us make its Eſſence, 
Becauſe the active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their ways of operating, 
conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means 
come to diſcover; *tis but in very few caſes, we can be able to perceive their 
Dependance on, or Repugnance to any of thoſe Ideas which make our complex 
one of that ſort of things. I have here inſtanc'd in the Corpuſcularian Hypotheſis, 
as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible Explication of the 
Qualities of Bodies; and I fear. the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding is ſcarce 
able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery 
of the neceſſary Connection and Co-exiſtence of the Powers which are to be ob- 
ſerv'd united in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, that whichever 
Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that it is not my buſineſs to deter- 
mine) our Knowledg concerning corporeal Subſtances will be very little ad- 
vanc'd by any of them, till we are made ſee what Qualities and Powers of 
Bodies have a neceſſary Connection or Repugnancy one with another; which in the 
preſent State of Philoſophy, 1 think, we know but to a very ſmall degree : 
And I doubt whether, with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to car- 
ry our general Knowledg (I fay not particular Experience) in this part much 
farther, Experience is that which in this part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſh'd that it were more improv'd. We find the Advantages ſome 
Mens ber Pains have this way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledg. 
And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had 
been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe who 
call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been; our Acquaintance with the 


Bodies here about us, and our Inſight into their Powers and Operations, had 
been yet much greater. | 


§. 17. 
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F. 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpect of the Powers and Operations of Bodies 
think it is eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the dark i referciice to Spirits 
whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but what we draw from that of our own, 
by reflecting on the Operations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can 
come within our Obſervation. But how inconliderable a rank the Spirits that 
inhabit our Bodies hold amongſt thoſe various and poſſibly innumerable kinds 
of nobler Beings; and how far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Per- 
fections of Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us; 
is what by a tranſient hint, in another place, 1 have offer'd to my Reader's 
Conſideration. 

9. 18. As to the third ſort of our Knowledg, viz. the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any of our Ideas in any other Relation This, as it is the largeſt Field of 
our Knowledg, fo it is hard to determine how far it may extend; becauſe the 
Advances that are made in this part of Knowledg, depending on our Sagacity 
in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew the Relations and Habitudes of 
Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not conſider'd, *tis a hard matter to tell when we 
are at an end of ſuch Diſcoveries ; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is ca- 
pable of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant cf Algebra cannot imagine the 
Wonders in this kind are to be done by it: and what farther Improvements 
and Helps, advantageous to other parts of Knowledg, the ſagacious Mind of 
Man may yet find out, *tis not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, that 
the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of Demonſtration 
and Knowledg; and that other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of Contem- 
plation, would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and dominecring lntereſt 
did not oppoſe or menace ſuch Endeavours. | 

The Idea of a Supreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs and Wiſdom, 
whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea of our 
ſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, being ſuch as are clear in us, would, 
| ſuppoſe, if duly conſider'd and purſu'd, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty 
and Rules of Action as might place Morality amongſt the Sciences capable of Demon- 
ſtration wherein I doubt not but from ſelf-evident Propoſitions, by neceſſary 
Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe in Mathematicks, the meaſures of Right 
and Wrong might be made out to any one that will apply himſelf with the 
ſame Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſc 
Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceiv'd, as well as 
thoſe of Number and Extenſion : and I cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be 
capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were thought on to examine or 
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purſue their Agreement or Diſagreement. Here there is no Property, there is 


no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration in Fuclid : For the 
Idea of Property being a right to any thing; and the Idea to which the name 
Injuſtice is given, being the Invaſion or Violation of that right; it is evident, 
that theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſh'd, and theſe Names annex'd to them, I can 
as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, as that a Triangle has three An- 
ples equal to two right ones. Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: 
The Idea of Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain Rules 
or Laws which require Conformity to them; and the Idea of abſolute Liberty 
being for any one to do whatever he pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain 
of the Truth of this Propoſition, as of any in Mathematicks. 

F. 19. That which in this reſpe& has given the advantage to the Ideas of 
Quantity, and made them thought more capable of Certainty and Demon- 
ſtration, is, i 

Firſt, That they can be ſet down and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which 
have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas in the Mind, 
and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signification. An 
Angle, Circle or Square, drawn in Lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be 
miſtaken: it remains unchangeable, and may at leiſure be conſider'd and exa- 
min'd, and the Demonſtration be revis'd, and all the parts of it may be gone 
over more than once without any danger of the leaſt change in the Ideas. This 
cannot be thus done in moral 1deas, we bave no ſenſible Marks that reſemble 
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them, whereby we can ſet them down; we have nothing but Words to exprce; 
them by: which tho, when written, they remain the ſame, yet the Idea, they 
ſtand for may change in the ſame Man; and 'tis very ſeldom that they arc not 
different in different Perſons. ; : 
Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Ethicks, is, That 
moral Ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Figures ordinarily 
conſider'd in Mathematicks. From whence theſe two Inconveniences follow 
rſt, That their Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Col. 
lection of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being fo eaſily agreed on, and ſo the 
Sign that is us'd for them ia Communication always, and in Thinking often, 
does not ſteddily carry with it the ſame Idea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder, 
Confuſion and Error follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſome. 
thing of an Heptagon, ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of 
the Angles, or by over-ſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the 
Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought 
of his Demonſtration. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in very 
complex moral Ideas, where the ſame Name being retain'd, one Angle, 7. c. one 
1imple Idea is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill call'd by the ſame 
name) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the Complexedneſs of 
theſe moral Ideas, there follows another Inconvenience, viz. that the Mind can- 
not calily retain thoſe preciſe Combinations, fo exactly and perfectly as is neceſſary 
in the Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencics, Agreements or 
Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with another; eſpecially where it is to be 
judg'd of by long DeduCtions, and the Intervention of ſeveral other complex 
Ideas, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 
The great help againſt this which Mathematicians find in Diagrams and Fi- 
gures, which remain unalterable 1n their Draughts, is very apparent, and the 
Memory would often have great difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exadly, 
whilſt the Mind went over the parts of them ſtep by ſtep, to examine their ſe- 
veral Correſpondencies. And tho in caſting up a long Sum, either in Addition, 
Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking 
a view of its own Ideas, and conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; 
and the Reſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, 
made up of ſuch particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception: yet 
without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations 
are known, and by Marks that laſt and remain in view when the Memory had let 
them go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Ideas in mind, 
without confounding or letting flip ſome parts of the Reckoning, and thereby 
making all our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which caſe, the Cyphers or Marks 
help not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two or more Num— 
bers, their Equalities or Proportions: That, the Mind has only by Intuition of 
its own Ideas of the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters are 
helps to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which the 
Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive Know- 
ledg, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has procecded ; that ſo he may 
without confuſion go on to what is yet unknown, and at laſt have in one view 
before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 


Remedies of 8, 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages in moral Ideas, which has made them 


15 Difjficil- be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be remedyd 
ICs. 


by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term 
ſhall ſtand for, and thea uſing the Terms ſteddily and conſtantly for that pre- 
ciſe Collection. And what methods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may 
hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other difficulties, is not caſy to foretel. Con- 
fident I am, that if Men would in the ſame method, and with the ſame indif- 
ferency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and a more neceſſary 
Conſequence from our clear and diſtinct Ideas, and to come nearer perfect De- 
monſtration than is commonly imagin'd, But much of this is not to be ex- 
pected, whilſt the Deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endow'd Opinions in faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments either to make good 
their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover their Deformity: Nothing being ſo 


beautiful 


WW bard to perſuade thoſe, who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the mea- ** have mt, 
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beautiful to the Eye, as Truth is to the Mind; nothing ſo deform'd and irte- 
concilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho many a Man can wi:h 
ſatisfaction enough own a no very handſom Wife in his Boſom yet who is bold 
enough openly to avow, that he has eſpous'd a Falſhood, and recciv'd into his 
Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men cram their Te- 
nets down all Mens throats, whom they can get into their power, without per- 
mitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and will not let Truth have 
fair play in the World, nor Men the liberty to ſearch after it; what [mprove- 
ments can be expected of this kind ? What greater Light can be hoped for in 
the moral Sciences? The ſubject part of Mankind in moſt places might, inſtead 
thereof, with Egyptian Bondage expect Egyptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle 
of the Lord ſet up by himſelf in Mens Minds, which it is impoſſible for the 
Breath or Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. 

§. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledg, viz. of the real actual Ex- 4. Of real 

iſtence of things, we have an intuitive Knowledg of our own Exiſtence ; a de- Exiſſence: we 
monſtrative Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a God ; of the Exiſtence of any thing have an intui- 


elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Knowledg, which extends not beyond the Fm 


Objects preſent to our Senſes, 8 
6. 22. Our Knowledg being ſo narrow, as I have ſhew'd, it will perhaps give God's ; /enji- 


us ſome light into the preſent State of our Minds, if we look a little into the le, of ome 

dark fide, and take a view of our Fynorance : which being infinitely larger than other © 

our Knowledg, may ſerve much to the quieting of Diſputes, and Improvement,“ 

of uſeful Knowledg ; if diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, e 

we confine our Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe things that are 

within the reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out into that Abyſs of 

Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing) 

out of a preſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be 

ſatisfy*d of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that knows 

any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances 

of his Ignorance, The meaneſt and moſt obvious things that come in our way, 

have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt 

and moſt enlarg'd Underſtandings of thinking Men find themſelves puzzled, 

and at a loſs, inevery particle of Matter. We ſhall the leſs wonder to find ir 

ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes of our Ignorance; which, from what has been 

ſaid, | ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe three: 
Firſt, Want of Ideas. | 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the Ideas we have. | 
Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. ; 
F. 23. Firſt, There are ſome things, and thoſe not a few, that we are igno- Firſt, One c 

rant of for want of Ideas. | K. Ir 


: | rr | 
Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas we have, are confin'd (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe ＋ _ | 
we receive from corporeal Obje ds by Senſation, and from the Operations of our 7g conception 
own Minds as the Objects of Reflection. But how much theſe few and narrow of, or Je as 


lalets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all Beings, will not be P 


ſure of all things. What other ſimple Ideas *tis poſſible the Creatures in other 
parts of the Univerſe may have, by the aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or 
perfecter than we have, or different from ours, *tis not for us to determine. 
But to ſay, or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothi ng of them, is 
no better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be politive in 1t, that there 
was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe he had no manner of Idea of 
any ſuch thing, nor could by any means frame to himſelf any Notions about 
Seeing. The Iguorance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor con- 
fines the Knowledg that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a Mole is an argument 
againſt the Quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He that will conſider the 1nfinite 
Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of the Creator of all things, will find reaſon to 
think, it was not all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean, and impotent a 
Creature, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one of the 
loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties therefore other Species of 
Creatures have to penetrate into the Nature and inmoſt Conſtitutions of . 
things, what Ideas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 
Vol. I, | L 1 | nots 
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not. This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them more perfect. And 
we may be convinc'd that the Ideas we can attain to by our Faculties, are yer 

diſproportionate to things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtinò one of Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is conceal'd from us. 
But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part, as well as Cauſe of our lgnorance, 
cannot be deſcrib'd. Oaly this, I think, I may confidently ſay of it, that the 
intellectual and ſenſible World, are in this perfectly alike ; That that part, 
which we ſee of either of them, holds no proportion with what we ſee not; 
and whatſoever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a point, almoſt nothing in compariſon of the reſt. 

F. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ignorance, is the wart of Ideas we aye 
capable of. As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are not able to give us, 
ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of things, which *tis reaſonable to think other 
Beings, per fecter than we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of 
Ideas I now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive capable of 
being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we have Ideas of, But tho we 
are not without Ideas of theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not 
knowing what is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral Powers, Effica- 
cies, and Ways of Operations, whereby the Effects, which we daily ſee, are 
produc'd. Theſe are hid from us in ſome things, by being roo remote; and in 
others, by being too minute. When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known 
and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the immenſo Univerſe, we ſhall then 
diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of the 
great Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Frame of corpo- 
real Beings, how far they are extended, what is their Motion, and how conti- 
nu'd or communicated, and what influence they have one upon another, are 
Contemplations that at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we 
narrow our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I 
mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that viſibly 
move about it ; what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and intelleQual cor- 
poreal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may 
there probably be in the other Planets, to the knowledg of which, even of their 
outward. Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are confin'd to 
this Earth; there being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to 
convey their certain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe 
Inlets of all our Knowledg : and what ſorts of Furniture and Iababitants thoſe 
Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of them. 

9. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in 
the Univerſe, ſcape our notice by their Remoteneſs, there are others that are 
no leſs conceaPd from us by their Minuteneſt. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles being 
the active parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which de- 
pend not ouly all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of their natural Ope- 
rations z our want of preciſe diſt inct Ideas of their primary Qualities, keeps us 
in an lacurable Ignorance of what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not 
but if we could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute 
conſtituent parts of any two Badies, we ſhould know without trial ſeveral of 
their Operations one upon another, as we do now the Properties of a Square or 
a Triangle, Did we know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Khu- 
barb, Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watch-maker does thoſe of a Watch, 
whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File which by rubbing on them 
will alter the Figure of any of the Wheels; we ſhould be able to tell before- 
hand, that Rhubarb will purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man fleep, as 
well as a Watch-maker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ballance 
will keep the Watch from going, till it be remov'd ; or that ſome ſmall part of 
it being rub'd by a File, the Machine would quite loſe its Motion, and the 
Watch go no more. The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua 
Regia, and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than 

It 


ip enough to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their 
ry mechanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their Properties 
1h. and ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſur'd about them any farther, than 
us, ſome few trials we make, are able to reach, But whether they will ſucceed 
ce again another time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledg 
he of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies : and our Reaſon carries us here- 
rt in very little beyond particular matter of fact. 
t; 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that how far ſoever human Induſtry Hence mn Sci. 
of may advance uſeful and experimertal Philoſophy in phyſical things, ſcientifical will ente of Bodies, 
ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe 
= very Bodies which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. Thoſe 
18, which we have rank'd into Claſſes under names, and we think our ſelves beſt 
er acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtin& 
of Ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of Bodies that fall under the examination of our 
of Senſes, perhaps we may have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, we have not of 
Ve any one amongſt them. And tho the foriner of theſe will ſerve us for common 
It Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcien- 
rt tifical Knowledg , nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 
a ueſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration are things 
re we muſt not, in theſe matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and 
in Smell, and other ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Sage 
n and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle: But having no Ideas of 
it the particular primary Qualities of the minute parts of either of theſe Plants, 
n nor of other Bodies which we would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects 
e they will produce; nor when we ſee thoſe effects, can we ſo much as gueſs, 
J- much leſs know, their manner of production. Thus having no Ideas of the 
i particulur mechanical Affections of the minute parts of Bodies that are within 
e our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Ope- 
e rations: and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, not knowing 
[ ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſenſible and groſſer parts of their 
y Conſtitutions. - 
$. 27. This, at firſt ſight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our Knowledg is Much leſs of 
y to the whole extent even of material Beings; to which if we add the Conſidera- its. 
r tion of that infinite number of Spirits that may be, and probably are, which are 
0 yet more remote from our Knowledg, whereof we have no cognizance, nor can 
5 frame to our ſelves any diſtinct Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and Sorts, we ſhall 
, find this cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, al- 
. moſt the whole intellectual World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful 
World than the material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo 
tall them, ſuperficial Ideas of Spirit, which by reflection we get of our own, 
, and from thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of all Spirits, the eternal 
E independent Author of them and us and all things ; we have no certain Informa- 
tion, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. Angels of 
; all ſorts are naturally beyond our diſcovery: And all thoſe Intelligences, whereof 
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it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one Key will open a Lock, 
and not the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute 


tis likely there are more Orders than of corporcal Subſtances, are things where- 
of our natural Faculties give us no certain account at all. That there are Minds 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, 
from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfy'd: And the Knowledg of his own 
Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a 
GOD. But that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the 
great GOD, who is there that by his own Search and Ability can come to 
Know? Much leſs have we diſtin& Ideas of their different Natares, Conditions, 
States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from 
one another, and from us. And therefore in what concerns their different 
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Species and Properties, we are under an abſolute ignorance. a i 
S. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings that are in the Uni- Secondly, Want 


verſe, the want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledg, we have ſcen. In the A c_— | 
next place, another cauſe of Ignorance, of no leſs moment, is a want of a diſco- ju, Ideas 


verable Connection between thoſe Ideas we have. For wherever we want that, ye hare, | 
Vol. . L1 2 we 
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we are utterly uncapable of univerſal and certain Knowledg and are, as in the 
former caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment : which, how 
and confin'd it is, how far from general Knowledg, we need not be told, 1 ſhall 
give ſome few Inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. Nis 
evident that the Bulk, Figure, and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, Pleaſure an 
Pain, &c. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bodies having no affinity at all with 
thoſe Ideas they produce in us (there being no conceivable Connection between 
any Impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour, or Smeh 
which we find in our Minds) we can have no diſtinct Knowledg of ſuch Opera. 
tions beyond our Experience; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than 33 
effects produc'd by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which perfectly 
ſurpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities which 
we have in our Minds, can by us be no way deduc'd from bodily Cauſes, nor any 
Correſpondence or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo on the other ſide, 
the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconceivable. How any 
Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body, is as remote from the Nature of 
our Ideas, as how any Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. Thzt jr 
is ſo, if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the things them- 
ſelves would never be able in the leaſt to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, 
tho they have a conſtant and regular Connection, in the ordinary courſe of 
things; yet that Connection being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on another, we can attri- 
bute their Connection to nothing elſe but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way 

wholly above our weak Underſtandings to conceive. 
§. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, and Con. 
nections, ſo viſibly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them by any Power whatſoever. And in 
theſe only we are capable of certain and univerſal Knowledg. Thus the Idea of 
a right-lin'd Triangle neceſſarily carries within it an Equality of its Angles to 
two right ones. Nor can we concelve this Relation, this Connection of theſe 
two Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary Power, which 
of choice made it thus, or could make it otherwiſe. But the Coherence and 
Continuity of the Parts of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Co- 
lours and Sounds, &c. by Impulſe and Motion ; nay, the original Rules and 
Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſcover no natural 
Connection with any Ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbi- 
trary Will and good Pleaſure of the wiſe Architect. 1 need not, I think, here 
mention the Reſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other things, which are by every one acknowledg'd to depend wholly 
on the Determination of a free Agent. The things that, as far as our Obſer- 
vation reaches, we conſtantly find to proceed regularly, we may conclude do 
act by a Law ſet them; but yet by a Law, that we know not: whereby, tho 
Cauſes work ſteddily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, yet their Con- 
nections and Dependencies being not diſcoverable in our Ideas, we can have but an 
experimental Knowledg of them. From all which *tis eaſy to perceive what a 
darkneſs we are involv'd in, how little *tis of Being, and the things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no injury to our Know- 
ledg, when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are ſo far from being 
able to comprehend the whole Nature of the Univerſe, and all the things con- 
tain'd init, that we are not capable of a philoſophical Knowledg of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make a part of us: concerning their ſecondary Qualities, 
Powers, and Operations, we can have no univerſal Certainty, Several Effects 
come every day within the notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſi 
tive Knowledg , but the Cauſes, Manner, and Certainty of their Production, 
for the two foregoing Reaſons, we mult be content to be ignorant of, In theſe 
we can go no farther than particular Experience informs us of matter of fad, 
and by Analogy to gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other trials, like 
to produce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies (not to mention . 
{| | ritua 
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ritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing, that 

| conclude it Joſt labour to ſeek after it. 
§. 39. Ti hirdly, Where we have adequate Ideas, and where there is a certain Thirdly, Want 

and diſcoverable Connection between them, yet we are often ignorant, for want 9 tracing our 

of tracing thoſe Ideas which we have, or may have; and for want of finding out Ideas. 

thoſe intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew us what Habitude of Agreement or 

Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus many are ignorant of 

mathematical Truths, not out of any Imperfection of their Faculties, or Un- 

certainty in the things themſelves; but for want of Application in acquiring, 

examining, and by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con— 

tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out their Relations, 

and Agreements or Diſagreements one with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill 

uſe of Werds. It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek or certainly diſ- 

cover the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt their Thoughts 

flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful and uncertain Significations. 

Mathematicians abſtracting their Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming them- 

ſelves to ſer before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, 

and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great part of that Per- 

plexity, Puddering, and Confuſion, which has ſo much hinder'd Mens progreſs 

in other parts of Knowledg. For whillt they ſtick in Words of undetermin'd 

and uncertain Signification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Cer- 

tain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in their own Opinions. This 

having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the 

Increaſe brought into the ſtock of real Knowledg, has been very little, in pro- 

portion to the Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been fill'd 

with; whilſt Students being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew not where— 

about they were, how far their Diſcoveries were advanc'd, or what was wanting 

ia their own or the general Stock of Knowledg. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries 

of the material, done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involv'd 

all in the obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of 

Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiply'd 

and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, and Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us 

the way beyond the Line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, 

as when it was declar'd Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſuf- 

ficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly made of them, 

I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 
$. 31. Hitherto we have examin'd the Extent of our Knowledg, in reſpe& of Fx7ni# re 

| the ſeveral ſorts of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, in reſpect of paar 8 

Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be conſider'd ; and in this regard, our | 

Knowledg follows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe 

Agreement or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledg is univerſal. For what 
is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of every particular thing, in whom 
that Eſſence, i. e. that abſtract Idea is to be found; and what is once known of 
ſuch Ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledg, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own Minds, and 'tis only the 
examining of our own Ideas, that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging to 
Eſſences of things (that is, to abſtract Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found 
out by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences: as the Exiſtence of things is 
to be known only from Experience. But having more to ſay of this in the 
Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and real Knowledg, this may here ſuffice 
as to the Univerſality of our Knowledg in general. 


— — 


8 CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of Knowledg. 


. '] Doubt not but my Reader by this time may be apt to think, that I have Obj. Know 


been all this while only building a Caſtle in the Air; and be ready to ſay 2 M 
to me, To what purpoſe all this ſtir? Knowledg, fay you, is only the * all bare Viſion. 
ion | 
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tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas but who knoys 
what thoſe Ideas may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaging. 
tions of Mens Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in it? Or if 
there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will there be, by your Rules 
between his Knowledg and that of the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World? 
They both have their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one 
with another. If there be any difference between them, the advantage will he 
on the warm-headed Man's fide, as having the more Ideas, and the more lively: 
And ſo, by your Rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that a 
Knowledg lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our 
own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſonings of a ſober Man, 
will be equally certain. Tis no matter how things are; ſo a Man obſerve but 
the Agreement of his own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, 
all Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as ſtrong Holds of Truth, as 
the Demonſtrations of Euclid, That an Harpy is nota Centaur, is by this wa 
as certain Knowledg, and as much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 

But of what uſe is all this fine Xuomledg of Mens own Imaginations, to a Man that 
enquires after the reality of things? It matters not what Mens Fancies are, tis 
the Knowledg of Things that is only to be priz'd ; 'tis this alone gives a Va- 
lue to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledg over another's, 
that it is of Things as they really are, and not of Dreams and Fancies. 

§. 2, To which 1 anſwer, That if our Knowledg of our Ideas terminate in 
{, where Ide. them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther intended, our 
1 ith moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of little more uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy 
_ Brain ; and the Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great Aſſurance utters 
them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that this way of 
Certainty, by the Knowledg of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare 


Imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of general 
Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 


Anſw. Not F. 3, Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately, but only by the 
ſo, where Ideas intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our Knowleds therefore is real, ou- 
— with ly ſo far as there is a Conformity between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. 
— But what ſhall be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives no- 
thing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things themſelves ? This, 


tho it ſeems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two ſorts of Ideas, 
2 4 that, we may beaſlur'd, agree with Things. 
Fo th 


8. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which ſince the Mind, as has been 
R's Ideas ſnew'd, can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the Product of 
; Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe 
Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are ordain'd 
and adapted to, From whence it follows, that ſimple Ideas are not Fictions of 
our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of Things without us, re- 
ally operating upon us, and ſo carry with them all the Conformity which is in- 
tended, or which our State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under 
thoſe Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are 
enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular Subſtances, to diſcern the ſtates 
they are in, and ſo to take them for our Neceſſities, and apply them to our 
Uſes. Thus the Idea of Whiteneſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exact- 
ly anſwering that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this 
Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient 
for real Knowledg. 
2. All complex F. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Arche- 
Ideas, except types of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of any thing, 
of Subſtances. for refer'd to the Exiſtence of any thing, as to their Originals, cannot want any 
Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledg. For that which is not deſign'd to repreſent 
any thing but it ſelf, can never be capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor mil- 
lead us from the true Apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it; and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas: Which, as | 
have ſhew'd in another place, are Combinations of Ideas, which the Mind, by 


| TO 
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its free Choice, puts together, without conſidering any Connection they have in 

nature. And hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the Ideas themſelves are conſi- 

get'd as the Archetypes, and things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are con- 

{rmable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that all the 
Knowledg we attain concerning theſe Ideas is real, and reaches Things them- 

ſelves 3 becauſe in all our Thoughts, Reaſonings and Diſcourſes of this kind, 

we intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So that 

in theſe we cannot mils of a certain undoubted reality. 

8. 6. I doubt not but it will be eaſily granted, that the Knowleag we have of Hence the Rea: 
Mathematical Tr uths, z5 not only certain, but real Knowledg; and not the bare ity of Vathe- 
empty Viſion of vain inſignificant Chimeras of the Brain: And yet, if we will i Know: 
conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own Ideas. The Mathemarician “. 
| conliders the Truth and Properties belonging to a Rectangle, or Circle, only as 

they are in Idea in his own Mind. For *tis poſſible he never found either of 
them exiſting mathematically, 5. e. preciſely true, in his Life, But yet the 
' Knowledg he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a Circle, or any 

other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real 
| things exiſting ; becauſe real things are no farther concern'd, nor intended to 
be meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as things really agree to thoſe Arche- 
| rypes in his Mind, Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. 
| Whatever other Figure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that [ea of a 
| Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concern'd in that Propoſition : And therefore 
he is certain all his Knowledg concerning ſuch 7deas, is real Knowledg ; becauſe 
intending things no farther than they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what 
he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an Ideal Exiſtence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have a real Exiſtence in 
Matter; his Conſideration being barely of thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, 
| wherever or however they exiſt. 
$. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Knowledg is as capable of real Certainty, And of Moral, 
| as Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration nothing but the Perception of 
| ſuch Agreement, by the Intervention of other Ideas, or Mediums, our moral 
| Ideas, as well as mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate 
and compleat Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which we ſhall find in 
them, will produce real Knowledg, as well as in mathematical Figures. 

F, 8. For the attaining of Knowledg and Certainty, it is requiſite that we have Exiſtence not 

determin'd Ideas; and to make our Knowledg real, it is requiſite that the Ideas 1*9 8 1 
| anſwer their Archetypen. Nor let it be wonder'd, that I place the Certainty of . 
our Knowledg in the Conſideration of our Ideas, with fo little Care and Regard 
(as it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of thoſe Diſcour- 
ſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the Diſputes of thoſe who pre- 
tend to make it their Buſineſs to enquire after Truth and Certainty, will, pre- 
ſume, upon examination be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concern'd. All the Diſcourſes of the Mathemati- 
cians about the ſquaring of a Circle, Conick Sections, or any other part of Ma- 
thematicks, concern not the Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demon» 
ſtrations, which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be any 
Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth 
and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts from the Lives of Men, and the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Vertues in the World whereof they treat. Nor are Tuly's 
Offices leſs true, becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a vertuous Man which he has given us, 
and which exiſted no where, when he writ, but in Idea. If it be true in Specu- 
lation, . e. in Idea, that Murder deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in reality 
of any Action that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus it is of 
all other Species of Things, which have no other Eſſences but thoſe Ideas, which 
are in the Minds of Men. pres | . 

F. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral Knowledg be plac'd in the Contem- 


plation of our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, be of our da 
5 os making, 
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Nor will it be making, what ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? Wh, 
* % 9% Confulion of Vertues and Vices, if every one may make what Ideas of them be 
. TN pleaſes? No Confuſion nor Diſorder in the things themſelves, nor the Rcaſon. 
are of our own ings about them; no more than (in Mathematicks) there would be a Diſtur— 
making and bance in the Demonſtration, or a Change in the Properties of Figures, and their 
namings Relations one to another, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corner; 

or a Trapezium with four right Angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, change the 
Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathematicians cal 
ordinarily by another, For let a Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure 
with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Fqu1,. 
terum Or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demonſtratiog, | 
about that Idea will be the ſame, as if he calld it a Rectangular Triangle. I con- 
feſs the change of the Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will at firſt gif. 
turb him, who knows not what Idea it ſtands for; but as ſoon as the Figure is 
drawn, the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear, Juſt the ſame | 
is it in moral Knowledge, let a Man have the Idea of taking from others, with. 
out their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſs'd them of, and call 
This Juſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to 
it, will be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: But 
ſtrip tbe Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the Speaker's Mind, and 
the ſame Things will agree to it, as if you call'd it Injuſtice. Indeed wrong 
Names in moral Diſcourſes breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily rectify'd as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, 
makes the Name uſeleſs and of no force. For what need of a Sign, when the 
thing ſignify'd is preſeat and in view? But in moral Names that cannot be ſo 
eaſily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that go to the 
making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this, miſcalling of 
any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual ſignification of the words of that Lan- 
guage, hinders not but that we may have certain and demonſtrative Knowled 
ot their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in Ma- 
thematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Re- 
lations one to another, without being led away by their Names. If we but 
ſeparate the Idea under conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, our Know- 
ledg goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever 
Sounds we make uſe of. 
Miſaming di- H. 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, That where GO D, or any 
tubs not the other Law-maker, hath defin'd any moral Names, there they have made the Ef- 
Certainty of ſence of that Species to which that Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to ap- 
the Knwledg. ply or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other Caſes tis bare Impropriety of Speech 
to apply them contrary to the common Uſage of the Country. Bat yet even 
this too diſturbs not the Certainty of that Knowledg, which is ſtill to be had 
by a due Contemplation, and comparing of thoſe even nick-nam'd Ideas. 
$. 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of complex Ideas, which being refer'd to 
ftances have Archetypes without us, may differ from them, and ſo our Kaowledg about 
"a — them may come ſhort of being real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, which 
pes Mi conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppos'd taken from the Works of 
Nature, may yet vary from them, by having more or different Ideas united in 
them, than are to be found united in the things themſelves. From whence it 
comes to paſs, that they may, and often do fail of being exactly conformable 
to things themſelves. 

So far as they 


§. 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Subſtances, which, by being conforma- 

2 77 u ble to things, may afford us real Knowledg, it is not enough, as in Modes, to 
Knowlede cn. Put together ſuch Ideas as have no Inconſiſtence, tho they did never before ſo 
cerning them is ex iſt: v. g. the Ideas of Sacrilege or Perjury, &c. were as real and true Ideas 
real, before, as after the Exiſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances be- 
ing ſuppos'd Copies, and refer'd to Archerypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken 

from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of Ideas put to- 

gether at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any real Pattera they were 

taken from, tho we can perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The 

reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it is of Sub- 

ſtagces, whereon our ſimple Idea depend, and which really is the Cauſe of the 


ſtrict 


Ideas of Sab. 
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ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with another, and the Excluſion of - 
there are very few of them, that we can be ſure are, or are not puta veg 
Nature, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. Hercin 
therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledg concerning S»b/tances, that all 
our complex Ideas of them mult be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch 
ſimple ones, as have been diſcover'd to co-exift in Nature. And our Ideas beiag 
thus true, tho not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the Subjects of real (as 
far as we have any) Knowledg of them. Which (as has been already ſhe wu) 
will not be found to reach very far: But ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real 
Knowledg. Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with o- 
thers, will ſtill be Knowledg. If thoſe Ideas be abſtrat, it will be general 
Knowledg. But to make it real concerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken 
from the real Exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to 
co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may with confidence join together again 
and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever have once had an union 
in Nature, may be united again. 

F. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts and abſt ract now Enquiries 
lea to Names, as if there were, or could be no other Sorts of things than what 4% Sub/tan- 
known Names had already determin'd, and as it were ſet out, we ſhould think ©, e i 
of things with greater Freedom and leſs Confuſion than perhaps we do. It nyo _ 
would poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, our 3 
if I ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who have liv'd forty Years topether Names or Spe- 
without any appearance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt : „de 
Which Prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe ** ) Names. 
two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtinct Species ſo ſer out by real Eſſences, 
that there can come no other Species between them: Whereas if we will ab- 
ſtrat from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made 
by Nature, wherein all things of. the ſame Denominations did exactly and e— 
qually partake; if we would not fancy that there were a certain number of 
theſe Eſlences, wherein all things, as in Molds, were caſt and form'd, we ſhould 
find that the Idea of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, 
is as much a diſtin& Idea, and makes as much a diſtin& ſore of things from Man 
and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an 4/s with Reaſon, would be different 
from either that of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or 
diſtinct from both. | 

F. 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, If Changelings may be ſuppos'd 0bjeftim 4. 
ſomething between Man and Beaſt, pray what are they? I anſwer, Changelings, 84in{f aChange- 
which is as good a Word to ſignify ſomething different from the Signihcation 3 
of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man and Beaſt are to have Significa- 4 4 Be, 
tions different one from the other. This, well conſider'd, would reſolve this ,njwer's, . 
matter, and ſhew my meaning without any more ado. But I am not ſo unac- 8 
quainted with the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequences, 
and to ſee Religion threaten'd whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of 
Speaking, as not to foreſee what Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be 
charg'd with: And without doubt it will be ask'd, If Changelings are ſomething 
between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the other World? To 
which 1 anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire. To their own 
Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their ſtate neither better nor worſe, 
whether we determine any thing of it or no. They are in the hands of a 
faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures ac- 
cording to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them accord- 
ing to Names and Species of our Contrivance, And we that know ſo little of 
this preſent World we are in, may, I think, content our ſelves without being 
peremptory in defining the different ſtates, which Creatures ſhall come into, 
when they go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to 
all thoſe, who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Reaſoning, that they 
= come to an account, and receive according to what they have done in this 

ody. i . a 

F. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The Force of theſe mens Queſtion (viz. Will Wo” 
you deprive Changelings of a future State?) is founded on one of theſe two Sup- 
poſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all things that have the out- 
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ward Shape and Appearance of a Man mult neceſſarily be deſign'd to an immor- 
tal future Being after this Life: Or, ſecondly, that whatever is of human 
Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imaginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be 
groundleſs and ridiculous. I deſire then thoſe who think there is no more but 
an accidental difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in both 
being exactly the ſame, to conſider whether they can imagine Immortality an. 
nex'd to any outward Shape of the Body; the very propoſing It, is, I ſuppoſe 
enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much 
ſoever immers'd in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any Figure of the groſs 
ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirmeternal Life due to it, or a neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after its diſſolution here 
be again reſtor'd hereafter to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception, and 
Knowledg, only becauſe it was molded into this or that Figure, and had ſuch 
a particular frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing Im- 
mortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, turns out of doors all conſideration 
of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe account alone ſome corporeal Beings haye hi. 
therto been concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more to 
the outſide than inſide of things; to place the Excellency of a Man more in the 
external Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections of his Soul: which is but 
little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality 
and Life everlaſting, which he has above other material Beings, to annex it, 
I ſay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his Coat. For this or that 
outward Make of our Bodies no more carries with it the Hopes of an eternal 
Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable grounds to ima- 
gine it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. *Twill per- 
haps be ſaid, that no body thinks that the Shape makes any thing immortal, 
but *tis the Shape is the Sign of a rational Soul within, which is immortal, 
I wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch thing : for barely ſaying it, will not 
make it ſo. It would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure 
that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, 
that the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no more Appear- 
ance or Action of Life than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living 
Soul in it becauſe of its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul in a Change- 
ling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions carry 
far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his Life, than 
what are to be found in many a Beaſt. | 

8. 16. But ' tis the Iſſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be concluded 
to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude, 
I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where allow of. For if they did, 
they would not make bold, as every where they do, to deſtroy ill- form'd and 
miſ-ſhap'd ProduQions. Ay, but theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo; What 
will your driveling, unintelligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defe& in 
the Body make a Monſter; a Defect in the Mind (the far more Noble, and in 
the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not ? Shall the want of a Noſe 
or a Neck make a Monſter, and put ſuch Iſſue out of the rank of Men; the 
want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, and to take 
the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide. To ſhew that, according to the 
ordinary way of Reaſoning in this matter, People do lay the whole ſtreſs on 
the Figure, and reſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, and how much ſo- 
ever they diſown it; we need but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little 
farther, and then it will plainly appear. The well-ſhap'd Changeling is a Man, 
has a rational Soul, tho it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the 
Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than 
ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: Make the Face yet narrower, flat- 
ter, and longer, and then you are at a ſtand: Add ſtill more and more of 
the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other 
Animal, then preſently *tis a Monſter; and 'tis Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask) ſhall 


be the juſt meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that Shape, that carries with 
| it 
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it a rational Soul? For ſince there have been human Erft“, produc'd, half 
Beaſt, and half Man; and others thrce parts one, and one part t'other; and 
ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of Approaches to the one or 
the other Shape, and may have ſeveral degrees of Mixture of the Likeneſs of 
a Man or a Brute; I would gladly know what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, 
which, according to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational Soul 
to be join'd to them. What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that there is 
or is not ſuchan Inhabitant within? Por till that be done, we talk at randort 
of Man and ſhall always, I fear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves up to 
certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſettled and fix*d Species in Nature, we 
know not what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſider'd, that thoſe Who 
think they have anſwer'd the Difficulty by telling us, that a miſ-ſhap'd Ft. 
is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtitutins 
a Species between Man and Beaſt, For what elſe, 1 pray, is their Monſter in 
the caſe (it the word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) but ſomething neither 
Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either? And juſt ſo is the Changc- 
ling before mention'd. So neceſſary is it to quit the common Notion of Species 
and Eſſences, if we will truly look iato the Nature of things, and examine 
them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they exiſt, and not by 
groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken up about them. 

F. 17. I have mention'd this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too cautious Words at 
that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we have been us'd to of ecles 
them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great obſta- 
cle to our clear and diſtinct Knowledg, eſpecially in reference to Subſtances ; 
and from thence has roſe a great part of the Difficulties about Truth and Cer- 
tainty. Would we accuſtom our ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and 
Reaſonings from Words, we might, in a great meaſure, remedy this Incon- 
venience within our own Thoughts: But yet it would ſtill diſturb us in our 
Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retain'd the Opinion, that Species and their 
Eſſences were any thing elſe but our abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names 
annex'd to them, to be the ſigns of them. EE 

F. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Recapitulativn, = 
Ideas, there is certain Knowledg : and wherever we are ſure thoſe Ideas agree 
with the reality of things, there is certain real Knowledg. Of which Apree- 
ment of our Ideas, with the reality of things, having here given the Marks, I 
think 1 have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts: Which, 
whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe 
Deſiderata which I found great want of. 
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§. 1, HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages ſince; and it being What Truth l. 
that which all Mankind either do, or pretend to ſearch after, ic 
cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts, and ſo 
acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind diſtin- 
uiſhes it from Falſhood. 1 
8 F. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to ſignify 4 22 
nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the things ſignify d by them, do for ie b 
agree or diſagree one with another. The joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, ge. or Words, 
is what by another name we call Propoſition. So that Truth properly 9. 
only to Propoſitions: whereof there are two forts, vir. Mental an 85 
bal; as there are two ſorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas an 


Words. 3 Which m Ee 
F. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth, it is very neceſſary to conſider Truth ah 8 5 2 


- of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtin&ly one from another: but yet it is bal Propoſitions; 


very difficult to treat of them aſunder. Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating 
of mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the Inſtances ren 
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of mental Propoſitions ceaſe immediately to be barely Mental, and become p,,. 
bal. For a mental Propoſition being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, 
as they are in our Minds ſtrip'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely neui 
Propoſitions as ſoon as they are put into Words. | 
Mental Propo- 4. And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal Props. 
Ss rk > ſitions ſeparately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking and Rea. 
— 4 ſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of Idea; at leaſt whey 
the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex /deas. Which is a great 
Evidence of the Imperfection and Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and 
may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 
things we have clear and perfect eſtabliſ'd Ideas of, and what not. For if ve 
will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, We 
ſhall find, 1 ſuppoſe, that when we make any Propoſitions within our own 
Thoughts about White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can 
and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas themſelves, without reflecting on 
the Names. But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about the 
more complex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the 
Name for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being for the moſt 
part imperte&, coufus'd, and undetermin'd, we reflect on the Names themſelyes, 
becauſe they are more clear, certain, and diſtinct, and readier occur to our 
Thoughts than the pure Ideas: and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and reaſon within our 
ſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In Subſtarces, as has been already 
noted, this is occaſion'd by the Imperfection of our Ideas: we making the 
Name ſtand for the real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Modes, 
it is occaſion'd by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go to the making 
them up. For many of them being compounded, the Name occurs much ea- 
ſier than the complex Idea it ſelf, which requires Time and Attention to be 
recollected, and exactly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 
formerly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to be done by 
thoſe, who, tho they have ready in their Memory the greateſt part of the 
common Words of their Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in 
all their Lives to conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. 
Some confus'd or obſcure Notions have ſerv'd their turns; and many who talk 
very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and Faith, of Power and Right, 
of Obſtructions and Humours, Melancholy, and Coler, would perhaps have little 
left in their Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould defire them to think 
only of the things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with which they ſo 
often confound others, and not ſeldom themſelves alſo. 


Being nothing F. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of Truth: We muſt, I ſay, obſerve 
but the joinins two ſorts of Propoſitions that we are capable of making. 


r ſeparating I- . . k | R 
22 2 + Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Underſtandings are without the uſe 


Words. of Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or judging of their 
Agreement or Diſagreement, d 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs of our Ideas, put toge- 
ther or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative Sentences. By which way of affirming 
or denying, theſe Signs, made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſepa- 
rated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſeparating 
Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together or ſeparating theſe Signs, ac- 
cording as the things, which they ſtand for, agree or diſagree. 
When mental S. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, that the Mind, either by per- 
Propoſitins ceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, does 
contain real tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of Propoſition affirmative or nega- 
__ _- tive, which I have endeavour'd to expreſs by the Terms Putting together and 
: e But this Action of the Mind, which is ſo familiar to every thinking 
and reaſoning Man, is eaſier to be conceiv'd by reflecting on what paſſes in us 
when we affirm or deny, than to be explain'd by Words. When a Man has in 
his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, where- 
of the Diagonal is an inch long. he may have the 1dea alſo of the Diviſion of 
that Line, into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 


Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the Idea of Fe 
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inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal arts, as tai 
number of them will be equal to the Side-line. Now I he 3 
believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea 
of that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. the Idea 
of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility ; and ſo makes a ment: 
propoſition, which is true or falſe, according as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a 
Diviſibility into ſuch aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When 
Ideas are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they or the things they 
ſtand for do agree or not, that is, as | may call it, mental Truth. But T-uth of 
Words is fomething more; and that is, the affirming or denying of Words one 
of another, as the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree: And this again is two- 
fold; either purely verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 19. or real 
and inſtructive; which is the Object of that real Knowledg, which we have 
ſpoken of already. 


g. 7 But here again will be apt to occur the ſame Doubt about Truth, that 
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did about Knowledg : And it will be objected, That if Truth be nothing but gainſt verbas 


the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand for 


Truth, that 
thus it may all 


zeree or diſagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledg of Truth is not ſo valuable a be chimericat. 


Ting, AS It is taken to be, nor worth the Pains and Time Men employ to the 
ſearch of it; ſince by this account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of 
Words to the Chimeras of Mens Brains. Who knows not what odd Notions 
many Mens Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange Ideas all Mens Brains are 
capable of? But if we reſt here, we know the truth of nothing by this Rule, 
but of the viſionary World in our own Imaginations; nor have other Truth, 
but what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. For 
thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have their Agreement and 
Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of real Beings, and ſo have as true Pro- 
poſitions made about them. And *twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to 
ſay all Centaurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the Words are put 
together according to the Agreement of the Ideas in our Minds: And the 
Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to 
the Mind, as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and fo 
theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe is all 
ſuch Truth to us ? 

F. 8. Tho what has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real 
from imaginary Knowledg, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to this Doubt, to 
diſtinguiſh real Truth from chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, they de- 
pending both on the ſame foundation; yet it may not be amiſs here again to 
conſider, that tho our Words ſignify nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſign'd 
by them to ſignify things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that have not an 
Agreement with the Reality of things. And therefore Truth, as well as 
Knowledg, may well come under the diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being 
only verbal Truth, wherein Terms are join'd according to the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether our Ideas 
are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature. But 
then it is they contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are join'd, as our Ideas 
agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an Ex- 
iſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that 
ſuch have exiſted. | 


S. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement of Falſhood is the 


Iaeas as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in Words the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas otherwiſe than it is. And fo far as theſe Ideas, thus mark'd 
by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only is the Truth real. The Know- 
ledg of this Truth conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it is 
mark'd by thoſe Words. ; 

$. 10. But becauſe Words are look'd on as the great Conduits of Truth and 
Knowledg, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and commonly in 


reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propoſitions, 1 ſhall oy at 
arge 


Anſwer'd, Real 
Truth is about 
Ideas agreeing 


to Things. 


joining of 


Names ot her- 
wiſe than thei» 


Ideas agree. 


General Propo« 


ſitions to be 
treated of 


more at large. 
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Jarge enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contain'd in Propoſitions 
conliſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour to ſhew in what ſort of Uni. 
verſal Propoſitions we are capable of being certain of their real Truth or 
Falſhood. | ; 
| ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt employ or 
Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. General Truths are moſt loo}, 
after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledg ; and by their 
Comprehenſivencſs, ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our vic. 
and ſhorten our way to Knowledg. | 
Aoral and me- S. 11, Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mention'd, there are 
?aphyfical other ſorts of Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking of things according 
8 to the Per ſuaſion of our own Minds, tho the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to 
the Reality of things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing but the re] 
Exiſtence of things, conformable to the Ideas to Which we have annex'd their 
Names. This, tho it ſeems to conſiſt in the very Beings of things, yet when 
conſider'd a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereh 
the Mind joins that particular thing to the Idea it had before ſettled with x 
Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before 


taken notice of, or not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here 
only to have meation'd them. 


Sn 


CHAP. VL 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certainty. 


Treating  $.1\" PHO the examining and judging of Ideas by themſelves, their Names 
Words neceſſary 5 being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtin 
'; Knowledge Rnowledg; yet thro the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for Ideas, I think it 
is very ſeldom practis'd. Every one may obſerve how common it is for Names 
to be made uſe of, inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and 
reaſon within their own Breaſts; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, and 
made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes the Conſideration of 
Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knomledg, that *tis very 
hard to ſpeak iutelligibly of the one, without explaining the other, 
general Truths F. 2. All the Knowledg we have, being only of particular or general Truths, 
bard!y to be „tis evident that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, the latter, which 
e e is that which with reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 
"flat and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceiv'd and expreſ?d in Words. It is not 
therefore cut of our way, in the Examination of our Knowledg, to enquire 
iuto the Truth and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions, 
Certainty two. F. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this caſe, by that which is the danger 
fold, of Truth every where, I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, 'tis fit to obſerve, that 
2 Know. Certainty is two-fold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledg. Certainty 
We of Truth is, When Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to ex- 
preſs the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, as really it is. 
Certainty of Knowleag is, to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
as expreſsd in any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being certain 
of the Truth of any Propoſition. 


No Propoſition F. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general Propoſition, 
cen be known 19 unteſs we know the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its Terms ſtand for, it is 
1 er neceſſary we ſhould Know the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which con- 
euch Species TE\Cutes and bounds it. This, ia all ſimple Ideas and Modes, is not hard to do- 
mentiond is For in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the ſame; or which is all one, 
nt known, the abltract Idea which the general Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and 
Boundary that is or can be ſuppos'd of the Species, there can be no doubt, how 
far the Species extends, or what things are comprehended under each Term : 
which, 'tis evident, are all that have an exact Conformity with the Idea it 
ſtands for, aud no other. But in Subſtances wherein a real Eſſence diſt inct from 


the nominal is ſuppos'd to conſtitute, determine, and bound the Species, the 
6 Extent 


Chap. 6. their Truth and Certainly. 


Extent of the general Word is very uncertain : becauſe not Knowing this real 
Eſſence, we cannot know what is, or is not of that Species; and conſequently 
what may, Or may not with certainty be affirm'd of it. And thus ſpeaking of 
a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppos'd conſti- 
tated by a preciſe real Eſſence, which Nature regularly imparts to every Indi- 
vidual of that Kind, 1 it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be cer- 
tain of the Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, or 
Gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for Species of things conſtituted by real Eſ- 
ſences different from the complex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we 
know not what : and the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo 
unknown and undetermin'd, that *tis impoſſible with any certainty to affirm, 
that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal 
Bſſence is kept to, as the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Appli- 
cation of any general Term no farther than to the particular things, in which 
the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they are in no danger to miſ- 
take the bounds of each Speczes, nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether 
any Propoſitions be true or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of Pro- 

ſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms of Eſſences 
and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Inconvenience there is to 
think of them, as of any other ſort of Realities, than barely abſtra& Ideas with 
Names to them. To ſuppoſe that the Species of things are any thing but the 
ſorting of them under general Names, according as they agree to ſeveral ab- 
ſtrat Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound Truth, 
and introduce Uncertainty into all general Propoſitions that can be made about 
them. Tho therefore theſe things might, to People not poſſeſs'd with ſcho- 
laſtick Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe 
wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species having got root in moſt Peoples Minds, 
who have receiv'd any Tincture from the Learning which has prevail'd in this 
part of the World, are to be diſcover'd and remov'd, to make way for that 
uſe of Words which ſhould convey Certainty with it. 


F. 5. The Names of. Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, which — — al 
cerns Sub- 


are ſuppos d to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, are not capable to 
convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general Propoſitions made 
up of ſuch Terms, we cannot be ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain : For how 
can we be ſure that this or that Quality is ia Gold, when we know not what is 
or is not Gold? Since in this way of ſpeaking nothing is Gold, but what par- 
takes of an Eſſence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it is or is not, 
and ſo cannot be ſure that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this 
ſenſe Gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that which 
makes any thing to be call'd Gold, i. e. that real Eſſence of Gold whereof we 
have no Idea at all: this being as impoſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind 
Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, or is not to be found, 
whilſt he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſie at all. Or if we could (which 
is Impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is; 
v. g. In what parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we not 
be ſure, that this or that Quality could with truth be affirm'd of Gold ſince it 
is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea has a neceſſary 
Connection with a real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Spe- 
cies that ſuppos'd real Eſſence may be imagin'd to conſtitute. 


§. 6. On the other ſide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe of as they The Truth of 


ſhould be, for the 1deas Men have in their Minds, tho they carry a clear and de- 8 
OFEETONS 

concerning Sub- 

ſtances, is to be 


terminate Signification with them, will not yet ſerve us to make many univerſal 
Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. Not becauſe in this uſe of them 


ances. 


we are uncertain what things are ſignify'd by them, but becauſe the complex known. 


Ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with 


2 any diſcoverable Connection or Repugnancy, but with a very few other 
eas. 


$.7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of the Species of Subſtances pro- Becauſe Co-ex- 


perly ſtand for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been obſerv'd to co- iftence of Ideas 
in few caſes is 
to be known. 


exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, which we call Subſtance : but what other Qua- 
ities neceſlarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we cannot certainly know, 
| = unleſs 
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unleſs we can diſcover their natural Dependence ; which in their primary Qu. 

lities, we can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qualit 

we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons mention'd, Chap. 3. 4;.. 

1. Becauſe we know not the real Conſtitutions of Subſtances, cn which each 

ſecondary Quality particularly depends. 2, Did we know that, it would ſerve us 

only for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledg; and reach with Certainty no 

farther, than that bare Inſtance : becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover ng 

conceivable Connection between any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification 

whatſoever of any of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few ye. 

neral Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can carry with 
them undoubted Certainty, 

Inſtance in §. 8. All Gold is fix d, is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be certain of, 

Gold. how univerſally ſoever it be believ'd. For if, according to the uſeleſs Imaging. 

tion of the Schools, any one ſuppoſes the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of 

things ſet out by Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, *tis evident he 

knows not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo cannot, with 

certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Geld. But if he makes Gold ſtand for 

a Species determin'd by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for exam. 

ple, be the complex Idea of a Body of a certain yellow Colour, malleable, fuſili, 

and heavier than any other known; in this proper uſe cf the word Geld, there 

is no difficulty to know what is or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can 

with certainty be univerſally affirm'd or deny'd of Gold, but what hath a diſco- 

verable Connection or Inconſiſtency with that nominal Eſſence. Fixedneſ;, for 

example, having no neceſſary Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Co- 

lour, Weight, or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 

Combination together; it is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly know the Truth 

of this Propoſition, That al! Gold i- 2 

§. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Firedneſs, and the Co- 

lour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that nominal Eſſence of Gold; ſo if 

we make our complex Idea of Gold, a Body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, and 

fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. Regia, and 

for the ſame reaſon : Since we can never, from conſideration of the Ideas them- 

ſelves, with certainty affirm or deny of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made 

up of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible, and fix'd, that it is ſoluble in 

Ag. Regia; and ſo on, of the reſt of its Qualities. 1 would gladly meet with 

one general Affirmation concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can cer- 

tainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an 

univerſal certain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable? To which I anſwer, It isa 

very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a part of the complex Idea the word 

Gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirm'd of Gold, but that that Sound 

ſtands for an Idea in which Malleableneſs is contain'd : And ſuch a ſort of Truth 

and Certainty as this, it is to fay a Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs 

makes not a part of the ſpecifick Eſſence the name Gold ftands for, *tis plain, 

All Gold is malleable, is not a certain Propoſition, Becauſe let the complex Idea 

of Gold be made up of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malea- 

bleneſs will not appear to depend on that complex Idea, nor follow from any 

ſimple one contain'd in it: The Connection that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) 

with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the intervention of the real Conſtitu- 

tion of its inſenſible Parts; which, ſince we know not, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould 

perceive that Connection, unlefs we could diſcover that which ties them to- 

ether. - 

As far as any 5 $. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exifting Qualities we unite into one 

ſuch Co- exiſ- complex Idea, under one name, the more precife and determinate we make the 

tence can ble Signification of that Word; but yet never make it thereby more capable of uni- 

wy Pro. verſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Qualities not contain'd in our complex Idea; 

poſitions may le ſince we perceive not their Connection or Dependence one on another, 1 15 

certain. But norant both of that real Conſtitution in which they are all founded, and alſo 

this wil go how they flow from it. For the chief part of our Knowledg concerning Sub- 

but a little ſtances, is not, as in other things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 

way, becauſe, may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connection and Co- exiſtence of 

ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, or of their Repugnancy fo to 3 

ou 
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Could we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour 
conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture of Parts made 
it malleable, fuſible, and fix*d, and fit to be diſſolv'd in this fort of Liquor, 
ind not in another; if (1 ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could 

rceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they are pro- 
duc'd 3 we might frame ſuch abſtrat Ideas of them, as would furniſh us with 
Matter of more general Knowledg, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, 
that ſhould carry general Truth and Certainty with them, But whilſt our com- 
plex 1deaz of the ſorts of Subſtances are {o remote from that internal real Con- 
ſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing 
hut an imperfect Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover z 
there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, of whoſe real 
Truth we can be certainly aſſur'd : ſince there are but few fimple Ideas, of whoſe 
Connection and neceſſary Co-exiſtence we can have certain and undoubted Know- 
ledg. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qzalities of Subſtances, and the 
Powers relating to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co- 
exiſtence, or Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame ſenſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as I have elſewhere ſhew'd. 
No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what 
Smell, Taſte, Sound, or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is ca- 
pable to make or receive, on or from other Bodies. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the Sound or Taſte, &c, Our ſpecifick Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any 
Collections of ſuch 7deas, tis not to be wonder'd, that we can with them make 
very few general Propoſitions of andoubted real Certainty. But yet ſo far as any 
complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe 
neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any other may be diſcover'd, ſo far ani verſal Propo- 
ſitions may with certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one diſcover a 
neceſſary Connection between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or Weight of Gold, or 
any other part of the complex Idea ſignify'd by that Name, he might make a 
certain univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpect; and the real Truth 
of this Propoſition, That all Gold is malleable, would be as certain as of this, The 
three Angles of all right-lin'd Triangles are equal to two right ones. 

F. 11. Had we ſuch Ideat of Subſtances, as to know what real Conſtitutions The gualities 
roduce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe Qualities flow?d which make 
om thence, we could, by the ſpecifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own 9 complex 
Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, and diſcover what Qualities — fue 
they had or had not, than we can now by our Senſes: and to know the Proper- 2 2 
ties of Gold, it would be no more neceſſaty that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that we ternal, remote, 
ſhould make experiments upon it, than it is neceſlary for the knowing the Pro- and unper- 
perties of a Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in ceived Cauſes. 
our Minds would ſerve for the one as well as the other. But we are ſo far from 
being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever ap- 
proach the firſt Entrance towards them. For we are wont to conſider the Sub- 
ſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire thing by it ſelf, having all its 
Qualities iti it felf, and independent of other things; over-looking, for the moſt 
part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are encompaſs'd. with, and 
upon whoſe Motions and Operations depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities 
which are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diſtinction whereby we know and denominate them. Put a Piece of Gold any 
where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the reach and influence of all other Bodies, it 
will immediately loſe all its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too; 
which, for ought I know, would be chang'd into a perfect Friability. Water, in 
which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be 
fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other 
Bodies without them, that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thoſe Bodies that inviron them remov'd, it is yet more fo in Vegetables, which 
are nouriſh'd, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in a conſtant 
Sacceſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of Animals, we ſhall 
find that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſiderable Qua- 
lities to be obſerv'd in them, is ſo wholly on extrinſecal Cauſes and Qualities of 
other Bodies that make no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a moment 
Vol. J. Nn without 
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Univer ſal Propoſitions, Book IV. 


without them: tho yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend, are little taken 
notice of, and make no part of the complex Ideas we frame of thoſe Animal; 
Take the Air but a minute from the greateſt part of living Creatures, and the, 
preſently loſe Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing has 
torc'd into our Knowledg. But how many other extrinſecal, and poſſibly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which 
are not vulgarly obſerv'd, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inhabitants of this Spot 
of the Univerſe, tho remov'd ſo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet (e. 
pend ſo much on the duly temper'd Motion of Particles coming from, or agit,. 
ted by it, that were this Earth remov'd but a ſmall part of that diſtance out of 
its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, 
tis more than probable that the greateſt part of the Animals in it would imme. 
diately periſh: ſince we find them ſo often deſtroy'd by an Exceſs or Defe& of 
the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in ſome parts of this our 
little Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerv'd in a Loadſtone muſt 
needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on ſeveral ſorts of Auimals by inviſible Cauſes, the certain Death 
(as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the Line, or, as tis cer- 
tain of others, by being remov'd into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew 
that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which they are 
{ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely neceſſary to make them 
be what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities by which we know 
and diſtinguiſh them. Weare then quite out of the way, when we think that 
things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear to us in them: And 
we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Ele- 
phant, upon which depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them. 
For which perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look not only be- 
yond this our Earth and Atmoſphere, but even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt 
Star our Eyes have yet diſcover'd. For how much the Being and Operation of 
particular Subſtances in this our Globe depend on Cauſes utterly beyond our 
view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive ſome of the Mo- 
tions and groſſer Operations of things here about us; but whence the Streams 
come that keep all theſe curious Machines in motion and repair, how convey'd 
and modify'd, is beyond our Notice and Apprehenſion : and the great Parts and 
Wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this ſtupendous Structure of the Univerſe, may, 
for ought we know, have ſuch a ConneQion and Dependence in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps things in this our Manſion 
would put on quite another face, and ceaſe to be what they are, if ſome one of 
the Stars or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be 
or move as it does. This is certain, Things however abſolute and intire they 
ſeem in themſetves, are but Retainers to other parts of Nature, for that which 
they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions, and 
Powers, are owing to ſomething without them; and there 1s not ſo compleat 
and perfect a part that we know of Nature, which does not owe the Being it 
has, and the Excellencies of it, to its Neighbours ; and we mult not confine our 
Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. 

§. 12. If this be fo, it is not to be wonder'd, that we have very imperfect 
Ideas of Subſtances; and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their Proper- 
ties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that 
Size, Figure, and Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made in and upon them by 
Bodies from without, upon which depends, and by which is form'd, the greateſt 
and moſt remarkable part of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which 
our complex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone is enough 
to put an end to all our Hopes of ever having the Ideas of their real Eſſences 3 
which, whilſt we want the nominal Eſſences we make uſe of inſtead of them, 
will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledg, or 
univerſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. 


§. 13. | 
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g. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if Certainty be to be found in very Judgment may 
few general Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our Knowledg of their ry 
Qualities and Properties go very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- Knomledg. ; 
form us. Poſſibly got jug" and obſerving Men may, by ſtrength of Judgment, 

netrate farther, and on Probabilities taken from wary Obſetvation, and Hints 
well laid together, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſcover'd bl 
to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill, it amounts only to Opinion, and has "Iv 
not that Certainty which is requiſite to Knowledg. For all general Knowledg lies of 
only in our own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own * 
abſtract Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement amongſt 0 
them, there we have general Knowledg;, and by putting the Names of thoſe "4108 
Ideas together accordingly in Propoſitions, can with certainty pronounce gene- ith j\ 
ral Truths. But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their ſpeci- h li 
fick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin& and determinate Significa- if 
tion, have a diſcoverable Connection or Inconſiſtency with but a very few other 7 
Ideas; the Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances is very narrow 2 
and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them: and 9 | 
there are ſcarce any df the Names of Subſtances, let the Idea it is apply'd to be | 
what it will, of which we can generally and with certainty pronounce, that it 441 
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has or has not this or that other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly co-ex- 7 
iſting or inconſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be found. 4 
9. 14. Before we can have any tolerable Knowledg of this kind, we muſt What i requi- j 
firſt know what Changes the primary Qualities of one Body do regularly pro- ſite for our y 
duce in the primary Qualities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt know SANE of 
what primary Qualities of any Body produce certain Senſations or Ideas in us. ee. 
This is in truth no leſs than to know all the Effects of Matter, under its divers 
Modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, 
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{ think, every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us with- 
out Revelation, Nor if it were reveal'd to us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk and 
Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and 
what ſort of Figure, Bulk and Texture of Parts, in the Superficies of any Body, 
were fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Colour ; 
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would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with Certainty, concerning tet 
the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had Faculties acute enough to perceive the . 
preciſe Bulk, Figure, Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by 7 
which they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame our ab- "A 
ſtrat Ideas of them. I have mentjon'd here only corporeal Subſtances, whoſe 1 
Operations ſeem to lie more level to our Underſtandings: For as to the Opera- 1 
tions of Spirits, both their thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find 
our ſelves at aloſs; tho perhaps, when we have apply'd our Thoughts a little 
nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Operations, and examin'd 
how far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſi- 
ble Matter of Fa&, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too our 
Diſcoveries amount to very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. ; 
$. 15. This is evident, the abſtratt complex Ideas of Subſtances, for which their #5! ou Ide- N 
general Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Conſtitutions, can afford us — "ns 
but very little univerſal Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are not made up their real Con- 1 J 
of that, on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and would inform our /itutions, we 0 
ſelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain Connection: v. g. can make but 7 
Let the Idea to which we give the name Mar, be, as it commonly is, a Body — JE | 
of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion, and Reaſon join'd to it, > f L 4 1 2 + 
This being the abſtra& Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species Man, cerning them. - 00 
, 0 
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we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions concerning Man, ſtanding 
for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on which Senſa- 
ton, Power of Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and 
whereby they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very few other 
Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceſſary Connection : and 
therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That al Men ſleep by Intervals ; 
That zo Man can be nouriſh'd by Wood or Stones; That all Men will be poiſon'd 
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by Hemlock : becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection nor Repugnancy with this il 13 
our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea that Name ſtands for. We | 1 ih 
Vol. I. | Nn 2 muſt oy 
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muſt in theſe and the like appeal to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach 

but a little way. We muſt content our ſelves with probability in the reſt ; bur 

can have no general Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick Idea of Man contains not that 

real Conſtitution, which is the Root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are 

united, and from whence they flow, Whilſt our Idea, the word Man ſtands 

for, is only an imperfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and Powers in 

him, there is no diſcernible Connection or Repugnance between our ſpecifick 

Idea, and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his 
Conſtitution. There are Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are 

nouriſh'd by Wood and Stones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe real Coy. 

ſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe and the like Qualities 

and Powers depend, we muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſi- 

tions concerning them. Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Con- 

nection with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſi- 

tions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we may juſtly look 

on our certain general Knowledg of Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. 

Wherein lies §. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are then only 
the general Capable of Certainty, when the Terms us'd in them ſtand for ſuch Ideas, whoſe 
Certainty of Agreement or Diſagreement, as there expreſs'd, is capable to be diſcover'd by 
Propefutions. us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when we perceive the 
Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree or not agree, according as they are affirm'd 

or deny'd one of another. Whence we may take notice, that general Certaint) 

is never to be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeck it elſewhere in 
Experiment, or Obſervations without us, our Knowledg goes not beyond Par- 


ticulars. *Tis the Contemplation of our own abſtract Ideas, that alone is able 
to afford us general Knomledg. 
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They are ſelf. &. 1. THERE are a fort of Propoſitions, which under the name of Maxim: 
evident. and Axioms have paſs'd for Principles of Science; and becauſe they 
are ſelf-evident, have been ſuppos'd innate, altho no Body (that I know) 
ever wem about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs or Co- 
gency. It may however be worth while to enquire into the Reaſon of their 
Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to them alone, and alſo examine how 
far they influence and govern our other Knowledg. 85 

herein that F. 2. Muomledg, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
Selſcevidence ment or Diſagreement of Ideas: Now where that Agreement or Diſagreement 
onſiſts is perceiv'd immediately by it ſelf, without the Intervention or Help of any o- 
ther, there our Knowledg is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, 
who will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any proof, he 
aſſents to at firſt ſight: for inall of them he. will find, that the Reaſon of his 
Aſſent is from that Agreement or Diſagreement, which the Mind, by an imme- 
diate comparing them, finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Nega- 
tion in the Propoſition. Ar | | 
Self-evidence $- 3. This being ſo, in the next place let us conſider, whether this Selſevi- 
not peculiar to dence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, . which commonly paſs under the 
receiv'd name of Maxims, and have the Dignity. of Axioms allow'd them. And here 
Axioms. tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allow'd to be Axioms, partake e- 
qually with them in this Selſevidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe 
ſeveral ſorts of Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which I have above-men- 
tion'd, viz. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence z which will 
diſcover to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had the credit 
of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many; even almoſt an infinite num- 

ber of other Propoſitions.are ſuch. O 
F. 4+ For, Firſt, the immediate Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Identity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtin& Ideas, _ of 
G £ ords 
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fords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have diſtin Ideas. Every one 1. 4s to Hen- 
that has any Knowledg at all, has, as the Foundation of it, various and dif: HH Diver- 
tint Ideas: And it is the firſt Ac of the Mind (without which it can never be * 
capable of auy Knowledg) to know every one of its Ideas by it ſelf, and diſtia- „ evident ; 
guiſn it from others. Rvery one finds in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas he 

has; that he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is; 

and that when more than one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfu- 

ſedly one from another. Which always being ſo (it being impoſſible but that 

he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when any Idea 

is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is; and that two diſtinct Ideas, 

when they are in his Mind, are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So 

that all ſuch Affirmations and Negations are made without any poſſibility of 

Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be aſſented to as ſoon 

as underſtood 3 that is, as ſoon as we have in our Minds determin'd Ideas, which 

the Terms in the Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the Mind with 

Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the two Ideas ſignify'd 

by the Terms, and affirm'd or deny'd one of the other, to be the ſame or dif- 

ferent 3 it is preſently and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, | 
and this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding for more ge- 1 
neral Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general Idea of Being be af- 
firm'd of it ſelf, as in this Propoſition, whatſoever is, is; or a more particular 1 
Idea be affirm'd of it ſelf, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White is White ; 8 
or whether the Idea of Being in general be deny'd of net Being, which is the 6 
only (if I may fo call it) Idea different from it, as in this other Propolition, Ir is | 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Being, 
be deny'd of another different from it, as a Man is not a Horſe, Red is not Blue. 
The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 
Truth of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty 
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4 5 1 
and Eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all for the 1 
ſame reaſon, vix. becauſe the Mind perceives in any Ideas, that it has, the ſame | ik 
Idea tothe ſame with it ſelf; and two different Ideas to be different, and not the Wot 
ſame. And this it is equally certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs ge- A 7 
neral, abſtract and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe two gene- Wi 
ral Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is; and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, Ting 
and not to he; that this Self. evidence belongs by any peculiar Right. The Per- Mil 
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ception of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignify'd 1 
by the Terms Mhatſoe ver and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. Theſe two 
general Maxims amounting to no more in ſhort but this, that the ſame is the 
ſame, and ſame is not different, are Truths known in more particular Inſtances, 
as well as in theſe general Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before 
theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their Force from the 
Diſcernment of the Mind imploy'd about particular Ideas. There is nothing 
more viſible than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, or Reflection 
on either of theſe general Propoſitions, perceives fo clearly, and knows fo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not the Idea of Blue; 
and that the Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, is there, and is not abſent ; 
that the Conſideration of theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Cer- 
tainty of its Knowledg. Juſt ſoit is (as every one may experiment in himſelt) 
in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to 
be another; and to be in his Mind, and not away when it is there, with a Cer- 
tainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſi- 
tion can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to this. So that 
in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Knowledg reaches as far as our Ideas, And 
we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident 'Propoſitions, as we have Names 
for diſtin Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this Propo- 
ſition, A Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſt- 
ing of more general Terms, Whatſoever #3, is: And again, whether this Propo- 
lition, Blue is not Red, be not a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt 
of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, It is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 
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278 Maxims. Book IV. 
2. In Co- exiſ- F. 5. Secondly, As to c exiſtence, or ſuch neceſſary Connection between two 


dent Pfopoſi- neceſlarily be alſo: Of ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the Mind has 
tions. an immediate Perception but in very few of them. And therefore in this fort 
we have but very little intuitive Knowledg ; nor are there to be found very mz. 
ny Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, tho ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of fil. 
ling a Place equal to the Contents of its Superficies, being annex'd to our Je 
of Body, I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be in the 
ſame Place. 

3 In other Re- F. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have fram'd ma. 
{ations we may ny Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As Equals taken from 
— Equals, the Remainder will be Equals; which, with the reſt of that kind, howe- 
ver they are receiv'd for Maxims by the Mathematicians, and are unqueſtionable 
Truths; yet, I think, that any one who conſiders them will not find, that they 
have a clearer Self- evidence than theſe, that one and one are equal to two; that if 
you take from the five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers of the o- 
ther Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. Theſe and a thouſand other 
ſuch Propoſitions may be tound in Numbers, which, at the very firſt hearing, 
force the Aſſent, and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs, than 

thoſe mathematical Axioms. i 
4. Concerning S. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that has no Connection with any o- 
real Exiſtence ther of our Ideas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Being, we have in that, 
we have none. concerning the real Exiſtence of all other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, 
much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledg; and therefore concerning thoſe there are no 
Maxims. 
Theſe Axioms FH. 8. In the next place let us conſider, what Influence theſe receiv'd Maxims 
22 7 „ have, upon the other Parts of our Knowledg. The Rules eſtabliſh'd in the 
2 Knowlede. Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex precognitis & preconceſſis, ſeem to lay the 
Foundation of all other Knowledg, in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to 
be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two things: Firſt, That theſe 
Axioms are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the Mind. And, Secondly, 
That upon them the other Parts of our Knowledg depend, 3 
Becauſe thy 9. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firſt known to the Mind, is evident 
are not the to Experience, as we have ſhewn in another place, Bool I. chap. 2. Who per- 
Truths we firſt ceives not that a Child certainly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; that 
knew, its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows that *ris impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And how many Truths are there about Num- 
bers, which it is obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted with, 
and fully convinc'd of, before it ever thought on theſe general Maxims, to 
which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do ſometimes refer them? Whereof 
the Reaſon is very plain: For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of its Ideas, according as it finds them affirm'd or deny'd one of ano- 
Ther, in words it underſtands, and every Idea being known to be what it is, and 
every two diſtin& Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt be firf known, which conſiſt of Ideas 
That are firſt in the Mind: and the Ideas firſt in the Mind, 'tis evident, are 
thoſe of particular things, from whence, by flow degrees, the Underſtanding 
e to ſome few general ones; which being taken from the ordinary and 
amiliar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the Mind, with general Names to 
them. Thus particular Ideas are firft receiy'd and diſtinguiſh'd, and ſo Know- 
ledg got about them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, which 
are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo obvious or eaſy to Children, 
or the yet unexercis'd Mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, 
*tis only becauſe by conſtant and familiar uſe they are made ſo. For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are Fictions and Con- 
trivances of the Mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not ſo eaſily of- 
fer themſelves, as we are apt to imagine, For example, Does it not require 
ſome Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle (which is yet none o 
the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive and difficult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, 


nor Rectangle, neither Equilateral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all r 
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none of theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 
zn Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put 
together. 'Tis true, the Mind, in this imperfect State, has need of ſuch Jdeas, 
and makes all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of Communication, 1 
and Inlargement of Knowledg; to both which it is naturally, very much in- N 
clin'd. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfec- 1 
tion; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas 10 
are not thoſe that the Mind is firſt and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as Mak. 
its earlieſt Knowledg is converſant about. 

F. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid it plainly follows, that theſe mag- Becauſe n 
nify'd Maxims are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other Knowledg, Wem the ofen 
For if there be a great many other Truths, which have as much Self-evidence Anti, 2 N 
as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is impoſſible they t depend. Wall! 
ſhould be the Principles, from which we deduce all other Truths. Is it impoſſi- "Wo 
ble to know that One and Two are equal to Three, but by virtue of this, or ſome 
ſuch Axiom, viz. the Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together? Many a one 8 
knows that One and Two are equal to Three, without having heard, or thought 1" 
on that, or any other Axiom, by which it might be prov'd; and knows it as 1 
certainly, as any other Man knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, or a- 
ny other Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the Equality 1 
of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him without that, or any other "oY 
Axiom, as with it, it needing no Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the 18 
Knowledg, That the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that One and Two 
are equal to Three, better or more certainly than he did before. For if there be 
any odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more 

- difficult ta be ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of One, Two and Three. And in- 

deed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs have all Knowledg beſides 
thoſe general Principles themſelves, to depend on general, innate and ſelf.evi- 
dent Principles; what Principle is requiſite to prove, that One and Ore are Tiro, 
that Two and Two are Four, that Three times Two are Six? Which being known 
without any proof, do eyince, that either all Knowledg does not depend on cer- 
tain Præcognita or general Maxims, call'd Principles, or elſe that theſe are Prin- 
ciples; and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great part of Numeration 
will be ſo. To which if we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which may 
be made about all our diſtinct Ideas, Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt in- 
numerable, which Mea arrive to the knowledg of, at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to know all their Lives, 
But whether they come in view of the Mind, earlier or later, this is true of 
them, that they are all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from another ; much leſs the 
more particular, from the more general ; or the 'more ſimple, from the more 
compounded : the more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But whichever be the cleareſt 7deas, the 
Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the 
{ame Idea to be the ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas to be 
different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Underſtanding the Ideas of One and 
of Two, the Idea of Yellow, and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, fig 
that the Idea of One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea of Two; and that the Wit! 
Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of Blue. For a Man 1 
cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, which he has diſtin&: That would be to 
have them confus'd and diſtin& at the fame time, which is a Contradiction: 
And to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our Faculties, to have no Know- 
ledg at all. And therefore what Idea ſoever is aſſirm'd of it ſelf, or whatſoe- 
ver two entire diltia& Ideas are deny'd one of another, the Mind cannot but 
allent to ſuch a Propoſition as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, 
without Heſitation or need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general 
Terms, and call'd Maxims. | | 

6.11, What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe general Maxims of no uſe ? By no What Uſe theſe 
means; tho perhaps their Uſe is not that, which it is commonly taken to be. general Max- 
But ſince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome Mea aſcrib'd to theſe . Pave. 
Ataxims may be apt to be cry'd out againſt, as overturning the Foundations of 
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all the Sciences; it may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpe 


& to other 
parts of our Knowledg, and examine more particularly to what Pu 


r poſes t 
ſerve, and to what not. hey 


1. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are of no uſe to 
prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

2. *Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foundations whereg, 
any Science hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal of Talk, Propa. 
gated from Scholaſtick Men, of Sciences and the Maxims on which they are 
built: But it has been my ill luck never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, What is, it; and It 3s impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And | would be glad to be ſhewn where any 
ſuch Science, erected upon theſe, or any other general Axioms, is to be found: 
and ſhould be oblig'd to any one who would lay before me the Frame and 
Syſtem of any Science ſo built on theſe or any ſuch like Maximt, that could 
not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any conſideration of them. I ask, 
Whether theſe general Maxims have not the ſame uſe in the Study of Divinity 
and in Theological Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They 
ſerve here too to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But I think 
that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion is built on theſe 
Maxims, or that the Knowledg we have of it is deriv'd from theſe Principles 
*Tis from Revelation we have receiv'd it, and without Revelation theſe Max- 
ims had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, by whoſe 
Intervention we. diſcover the Connection of two others, this is a Revelation 
from God to us, by the Voice of Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth 
that we did not know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanc'd in our Knoy. 
ledg. But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light or Knowledg from 
Maxims. But in the one the things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth 
in them by perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the other, God 
himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the Truth of what he ſays 
in his unerring Veracity. 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forwards in the Advancement of Sci. 
ences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. Mr. Newton, in his never 
enough to be admir'd Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are 
ſo many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Advances 
in Mathematical Knowledg : But for the Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the 
general Maxims, What is, is; or, The Whole is bigger than a Part, or the like, 
that help'd him. Theſe were not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery 
of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledg of thofe Demonſtrations ; but by finding out intermediate 
Ideas, that ſhew'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſsd 
in the Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment of human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing 
the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from receiving any help from the 
Contemplation of theſe, or the like magnify'd Maxims. Would thoſe who 
have this traditional Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no 
ſtep can be made in Knowledg without the ſupport of an Axiom, no Stone 
laid in the building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh 
between the Method of acquiring Knowledg, and of communicating between 
the Method of raiſing any Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as 
it is advanc'd, they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the Foun- 
dations on which the firſt Diſcoverers ratsꝰd their admirable Structures, nor the 
Keys that unlock'd and open'd thoſe Secrets of Knowledge. Tho afterwards, 
when Schools were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what o- 


thers had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid down certain 


Propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be receiv'd for true; which being 
ſettled in the Minds of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occa- 
ſion made uſe of, to convince them of Truths ia particular Inſtances that were 


not ſo familiar to their Minds as thoſe general Axioms which had before been 


inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled in their Minds. Tho theſe particu- 
lar Inſtances, when well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Underſtand- 
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ing than the general faxims brought to confirm them: And it was ia thoſe par- 


ticular Inſtances that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without the help of 


the general Maxims: And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Attention conſi- 
ders them. 


To come therefore to the uſe that is made of Maxims. | 

1. They are of uſe, as has been obſerv'd, in the ordinary Methods of teach- 
ing 1 as far as they are adyanc'd ; but of little or none in advancing them 
farther. 

2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſtinate Wranglers, 
and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſion. Whether a need of them to 
that end came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Mens Abilities, and the 
Criterion of Knowledg, adjudg'd Victory to him that kept the Field : and he 
that had the laſt Word, was concluded to have the better of the Argument, if 
not of the Cauſe. But becauſe by this means there was like to be no Deciſion 
between skilful Combatants, whilſt one never faiPd of a medius terminus to 
prove any Propoſition ; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or with a 
Diſtinction, deny the Major or Minor; to prevent, as much as could be, the 
running out of Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 
Propolitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduc'd into the Schools; 
which being ſuch as all Men allow'd and agreed in, were look'd on as general 
Meaſures of Truth, and ſerv'd inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had 
not laid down any other between them) beyond which there was no going, and 
which muſt not be receded from by either fide. And thus theſe Maxims getting 
the Name of Principles, beyond which Men in Diſ pute could not retreat, were 
by miſtake taken to be the Originals and Sources, from whence all Knowledg be- 
gan, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were built. Becauſe when in 
their Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtop'd there, and went no far- 
ther, the Matter was determin'd. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the Fountains of 
Knowledg, introduc'd, as 1 ſuppoſe, the like uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great; 
part of Converſation out of the Schools, to ſtop the Mouth of Cavillers, whom 
any one Is excus'd from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe general 
ſelf-evident Principles receiv'd by all reaſonable Men, who have once thought 
of them: But yet their uſe herein is but to put an end to Wrangling. They in 
truth, when urg'd in ſuch caſes, teach nothing: That is already done by the 
intermediate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connection may be ſeen 
without the help of thoſe Maxims, and ſo the Truth known before the Maxim 
is produc'd, and the Argument brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give 
off a wrong Argument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
pos'd to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt for 
Victory. And thus Maxims have their uſe to put a ſtop to their Perverſeneſs, 
whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools 
having allow'd and encourag'd Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth till they 
are baffled, i, e. till they are reduc'd to contradi& themſelves or ſome eſta- 
bliſh'd Principle; 'tis no wonder that they ſhould not in civil Converſation be 
aſnam'd of that, which in the Schools is counted a Vertue and a Glory; obſti- 
nately to maintain that ſide of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true or 
falſe, to the laſt Extremity ; even after Conviction. A ſtrange way to attain 

Truth and Knowledg: And that which I think the rational part of Mankind 
not corrupted by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted a- 
mongſt the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature; or intro- 
duc'd into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate the Truths of Re- 
ligion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinc'd. How much ſuch 
a way of Learning is likely to turn young mens Minds from the fincere Search 
and Love of Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch 
thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This 1 
think, that bating thoſe Places, which brought the Peripatetick Philoſophy into 
their Schools, where it continu'd many Ages, without teaching the World any 
thing but the Art of Wrangling; theſe Maxims were no where thought the 
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282 Maxims. Book IV. 
Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the Ad. 
vancement of Knowledg. 

What uſe theſe. As to theſe General Maxims therefore, they are, as I have ſaid, of great v 
general Max- in Diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of Wranglers ;, but not of much U/e to the Diſco- 
ims have. very of unknown Truths, or to help the Mind forwards in its Search after 
Knowledg. For who ever began to build his Knowledg on this general Propo. 
ſition, What 1s, is; or, it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be + and 
from either of theſe, as from a Principle of Science, deduc'd a Syftem of uſeful 
Knowledg ? Wrong Opinions often involving Contradictions, one of theſe May. 
ims, as a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead, But yet, how. 
ever fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning or Opi- 
nion, they are of very little V/e for enlightning the Underſtanding: And it 
will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from them in its Progreſs 
in Knowledg; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſe two 
General Propoſitions never thought on. *Tis true, as I have ſaid, they ſome- 
times ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the 
Abſurdity of what he faith, and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradict- 
ing what all the World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. 
But it is one thing to ſhew a Man he is in an Error; and another to put him 
in poſſeſſion of Truth: and I would fain know what Truths theſe two Propo- 
ſitions are able to teach, and by their Influence make us know, which we did not 
know before, or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and influence, if any 
at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propoſition concerning Identity or 
Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if attended to, as either 
of theſe general ones: only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all caſes, are 
therefore more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal Propeſitions, and teach us nothing 
but the reſpe& and import of Names one to another. The Whole is equal to 
all its Parts; What real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contain'd in that Matim than what the Signification of the word Totum, or the 
Whole, Goes of it (elf import? And he that knows that the word Whole ſtands 
for what is made up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the Whole 
is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame ground, 1 think that this Propo- 
ſition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for 
Maxims. But yet Maſters of Mathematicte, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate Others in that Science, do not without reaſon place 
this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the entrance of their Syſtems z that their 
Scholars, having in the Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with 
theſe Propoſitions made 1n ſuch general Terms, may be us'd to make ſuch Re- 
flections, and have theſe more general Propoſitions, as form'd Rules and Say- 
ings, ready to apply to all particular Caſes. Not that if they be equaliy 
weigh'd, they are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are 
brought to confirm; but that being more familiar to the Mind; the very na- 
ming them is enough to ſatisfy the Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more 
from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different Evidence of the 
things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning 
in our Minds, I am apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the Child, 
when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in that particular 
Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The Whole is equal to all its Parts, 
and that if one of theſe have need to be confirm'd to him by the other, the 
General has more need to be let into his Mind by the Particular, than the Par- 
ticular by the General. For 1n Particulars our Knowledg begins, and ſo ſpreads 
it ſelf by degrees to Generals. Tho afterwards the Mind takes the quite con- 
trary Courſe, and having drawn his Knowledg into as general Propoſitions as 
it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and accuſtoms it ſelf to have re- 
courſe to them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar 
Tſe of them, as Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in 
time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evi- 
dence from their Conformity to theſe more gencral ones, which in Diſcourſe and 
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Argumentation, are ſo frequently urg'd, and conſtantly admitted. And this 

| think to be the reaſon why amongſt ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, the 

moſt general only have had the Title of Maxims. 

F. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not be amiſs to obſerve concerning Min, i, 
theſe general Maxims, That they are ſo far from improving or eſtabliſhing ©* be not fg. 
our Minds in true Knowledg, that if our Notions be wrong, looſe or unſteddy, 7 the Vje 
and we reſign up our Thoughts to the Sound of Words, rather than fix them Ar 8 
on ſettled determin'd Ideas of things; 1 fay, theſe general Maxims will ſerve diflions. 7 
to confirm us in Miſtakes; and in ſuch a way of uſe of Words, which is moſt 
common, will ſerve to prove Contradictions: v.g. He that, with Des Cartes, ſhall 
frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body, to be nothing but Extenſion, 
may eaſily demonſtrate, that there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, 
by this Maxim, Whar is, is. For the Idea to which he annexes the name Bo- 
ay, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledg, that Space cannot be without Body, 
is certain. For he knows his own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtindtly, and 
knows that it is what it is, and not another Idea, tho it be call'd by theſe three 
names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which three Words, ſtanding for one and 
the ſame Idea, may no doubt, with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be af- 
firm'd one of another, as each of it ſelf: And it is as certain, that whilſt 1 
uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Predication is as true and 
identical in its Signification, That Space is Body, as this Predication is true and 
identical, That Body is Body, both in Signification and Sound. 

F. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another Idea, diffe- Inſtance in 

reat from Des Cartess, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls by the Vacuum. 
ſame name Body; and make his Idea, which he expreſſes by the word Body, to be 
of a thing that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together; he will as eaſily de- 
monſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space without a Body, as Des Cartes 
demonſtrated the contrary. Becauſe the Idea to which he gives the name Space 
being barely the ſimple one of Extenſion; and the Idea, to which he gives the 
name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſion and Reſiſtibility, or Solidity, to- 
gether in the ſame Subject, theſe two Ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, 
but in the Underſtanding as diſtin& as the Ideas of one and Two, White and 
Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous Terms: 
And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding 
for them, is not identical, but the Negation of them one of another; viz. 
this Propoſition, Extenſion or Space is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, 
as this Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, can make 
any Propoſition, 

F. 14. But yet tho both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may be equally de- 7he, prove not 
monſwated, viz. That there may be a Vacuum, and that there cannot be a the Exiſtence 
Vacuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (viz.) What is, is; and The ſame thing of things 
cannot be, and be : yet neither of theſe Principles will ſerve to prove to us, that t 1. 
any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover 
to us as far as they can. Thoſe Univerſal and Selt-evideat Principles, being 
only our conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledg of our own Ideas, more gene- 
ral or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, 
their Certainty is founded only upon the Knowledg we have of each Idea by it 
ſelf, and of its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be miſtaken 
whilſt they are in our Minds, tho we may, and often are miſtaken, when we 
retain the Names without the Ideas; or uſe them confuſedly ſometimes for 
one, and ſometimes for another Idea. In which caſes the Force of theſe Ax- 

:oms, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Signification of the Words, ſerves 
only to lead us into Confuſion, Miſtake, and Error, *Tis to ſhew Men, that 
theſe Maxims, however cry'd up for the great Guards of Truth, will not ſe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe uſe of their Words, that I have made 
this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted concerning their little uſe for the 
Improvement of Knowledg, or dangerous uſe in undetermin'd Ideas, I have 
been far enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, as ſome 
have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be Truths, ſelf-evident 
Truths; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As far as their Influence will reach, *tis 
in vain to endeavour, nor would I attempt to abridg it. But yet without any 
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injury to Truth or Knowledg, I may have reaſon to think their uſe is not au- 
{werable to the great ſtreſs which ſeems to be laid on them; and 1 may warn 
Men not to make an ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in Errors 
Their Appli- §. 15. But let them be of what uſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, they can. 
cation dange- not diſcover or prove to us the leaſt Knowledg of the Nature of Subſtances, a; 
* ** dam they are found and exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on Experience. 
rex Ideas. And tho the Conſequence of theſe two Propoſitions, call'd Principles, be ver 
clear, and their V/e not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of {ſuch things 
wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but ſuch as are clear by them. 
ſelves without them, viz, where our Ideas are determin'd, and known by the 
Names that ſtand for them: yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is; and 
It is impoſſible fer the ſame thing to be, and not to he; are made uſe of in the Pro- 
bation of Propoſitions, wherein are Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. 8 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Vertue; there they are of infinite danger, and moſt com. 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt Truth, and Uncer. 
tainty for Demonſtration : upon which follows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the 
Miſchiefs that can happen, for wrong Reaſoning. The reaſon whereof is not, 
that theſe Principles are leſs true, or of leſs force in proving Propoſitions made 
of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the Propoſitions are about 
ſimple Ideas. But becauſe Men miſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame 
Terms are preſerv'd, the Propoſitions are about the ſame things, tho the Idea 
they ſtand for are in truth different; therefore theſe Maxims are made uſe of 
to ſupport thoſe, which in Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſi. 
tions; as is clear in the Demonſtrations above-mention'd about a Vacuum. 50 
that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually they do, theſe Maxims may 
and do commonly ſerve to prove contradictory Propoſitions : as ſhall yet be far- 
ther made manifeſt. 
als ts $. 16. For inſtance ; Let Man be that concerning which you would by theſe 
Man, firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that ſo far as Demon- 
ſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal 
true Propoſition, or Knowledg of any Being exiſting without us. Firlt, a 
Child having fram'd the Idea of a Man, it is probable that his Idea is juſt like 
that Picture, which the Painter makes of the viſible Appearances join'd toge- 
ther; and ſuch a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof White or Fleſh-colour 
in England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to you that a Negro is not 4 
Man, becauſe White Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the com- 
plex Idea he calls Man And therefore he can demonſtrate by the Principle, Ii i; 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, that a Negro is not a Map; the 
Foundation of his Certainty being not that univerſal Propoſition, which Perhaps 
he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& Perception he hath of his 
own ſimple Ideas of Black and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor 
can ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And 
to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea, which he calls Man, can you 
never demonſtrate that a Man bath a Soul, becauſe his Idea of Man includes no 
ſuch Notion or Idea in it. And therefore to him, the Principle of What is, is, 


proves not this matter; but it depends upon Collection and Obſervation, by 
which he is to make his complex Idea calld Man. 

8. 17, Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing and collecting the 
Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape adds Laughter and Rational Diſ- 
courſe, may demonſtrate that Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this 
Maxim, I is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be: And have diſ- 
cours'd with very rational Men, who have actually deny'd that they are Men. 

8. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea which he calls 
Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in general, and the Powers of Language 
and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, 
that a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe being 10- 
cluded in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or Shape he found Speech and 


f Reaſon join'd, that was a Man becauſe having a clear Knowledg of ſuch a com- 
i plex Idea, it is certain that what is, is. 
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$. 19. So that, if rightly conſider'd, I think we may ſay, That where our Little Uſe of 
[deas are determin'd in our Minds, and have annex'd to them by us known and %%% Maxime 
{teddy Names under thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is little need or no uſe at var 5 "Wn 
all of theſe AMaxims, to prove the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. cer and di. 
He that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without tine Ideas. 
the help of theſe and the like Maxims, will not be help'd by theſe Maxims to 
do it: ſince he cannot be ſuppos'd to know the Truth of theſe Maxims them- 
ſelves without proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others without proof, 
which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon this ground it is, that intuitive 
Knowledg neither requires nor admits any proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledg and Certainty: And he that needs any proof to make him cer- 
tain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, That Two are equal to Two, will alſo 
have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, is. He that needs a 
Probation to convince him, That Two are not Three, That White is not Black, 
That a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any other two determin'd diſtin& Ideas 
are not one and the ſame, will need alſo a Demonſtration to convince him, that 
it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to be. 

§. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, where we have determin'd Ideas, Their Uſe dun- 
ſo they are, as I have ſhew'd, of dangerous uſe, where our Ideas are not deter- gerow where 
mia'd ; and where we uſe Words that are not annex'd to determin'd Ideas, but our Ideas are 
ſuch as are of a looſe and wandring Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, ©J#s'4: 
and ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and Error, which 
theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the Terms 
ſtand for undetermin'd Ideas) do by their Authority confirm and rivet, 


CHAT. YALE 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


. W HET HER the Maxims treated of in the foregoing Chapter, be Some Propo- 

| of that uſe to real Knowledg, as is generally ſuppos'd, I leave to be ie bring no 
conſider'd. This, I think, may confidently be affirm'd, That there are univer- = . 
{al Propoſitions; which tho they be certainly true, yet they add no Light to our 
Underſtandings, bring no Increaſe to our Knowledg. Such are, 

S. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe obvioully, and at firſt bluſh, 45 Firſt, Iden- 
appear to contain no Inſtruction in them. For when we affirm the ſaid Term tical! Propo- 
of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and tine. 
real Idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, whether 
ſuch a Propoſition be either made by or propos'd to us. Indeed that moſt ge- 
neral one, what is, is, may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is 
guilty of, when by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would, in particu- 
lar Inſtances, deny the ſame thing of it ſelf; becauſe no body will ſo openly bid 
defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm viſible and direct Contradictions in plain 
words; or if he does, a Man is excus'd if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him. Burt yet, I think I may ſay, that neither that receiv'd Maxim, nor 
any other identical Propoſition teaches us any thing : And tho in ſuch kind of 
Propoſitions, this great and magnify'd Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of 
Demonſtration, may be and often is made uſe of to confirm them; yet all it 
proves, amounts to no more than this, That the ſame Word may with great 
certainty be affirm'd of it ſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Pro- 
poſition ; and let me add alſo, without any real Knowledg. 

F. 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can but make a Propo- 
ſition, and knows what he means when he ſays, Ay or No, may make a million 
of Propoſitions, of whoſe Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not 
know one thing in the world thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; or 4 Soul 
5s a Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fetiche, &c. Theſe all being equi- 
valent to this Propoſition, viz. What is, is, i. e. what hath Exiſtence, bath Ex- 
iſtence; or, who hath a Soul, hath a Soul. What is this more than Fg wth 
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Words? It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one hand to the 
other ; and had he had but Words, might, no doubt, have ſaid, Oyſter in 
right hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left hand is Predicate - and fo might have 
made a ſelf-evident Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter; and yet, with 
all this, not have been one whit the wiſer or more knowing: and that way or 
handling the matter, would much at one have ſatisfy'd the Monkey's Hunger, 
or a Man's Underſtanding; and they would have improv'd in Knowledg and 
Bulk together. | 

{ know there are ſome, who becauſe Identical Propoſitions are ſelf-evident, ſhew 
a great concern for them, and think they do great ſervice to Philoſophy by cr;. 
ing them up, as if in them was contain'd all Knowledg, and the Underſtandiny 
were lcd into all Truth by them only. I grant as forwardly as any one, thar 
they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, that the Foundation of al} 
our Knowledg lies in the Faculty we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the 
ſame, and of diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in the 
foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of Identical Props. 
ſitions, for the Improvement of Knowledg, from the Imputation of Trifling, 1 
do not ſee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will 3s the Will, 
or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; of what uſe is this, and an infinite the 
like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledg? Let a Man abound as much 
as the plenty of Words, which he has, will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as 
theſe ; A Law is a Law, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and Wroy 
is Wrong : will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaintance with Erhicks ? 
or inſtruct him or others in the Knowledg of Morality? Thoſe who know not, 
nor perhaps ever will know, what is Right and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſures 
of them; can with as much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the truth of 
theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtructed in Aerality can do. 
But what advance do ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledg of any thing ne- 
ceſſary or uſeful for their Conduct? 

He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for the enlightning the 
Underſtanding in any part of Knowledg, ſhould be buſy with Identical Propo- 
ſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch Maxims as theſe : Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Be- 
dy; a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a Centaur, and 
a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For thele and all ſuch are equally true, equally cer- 
tain, and equally ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, 
when made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and ſtreſs laid on them, as 
Helps to Knowledg : ſince they teach nothing but what every one, who is capa- 
ble of Diſcourſe, knows without being told; viz. That the ſame Term is the 
ſame Term, and the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this account it was 
that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and inculcating ſuch Propo- 
ſitions, in order to give the Underſtanding any new Light or Inlet into the 
Knowledg of things, no better than trifling. 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different ; and he that would enlarge his 
own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does not yet know, muſt find out inter- 
mediate Ideas, and then lay them in ſuch order one by another, that the Under- 
ſtanding may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in queſtion, Propo- 
ſitions that do this, are inſtructive; but they are far from ſuch as affirm the 
ſame Term of it ſelf: which is no way to advance one's ſelf or others, in any 
ſort of Knowledg. It no more helps to that, than it would help any one in 
his learning to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, An A 
is an A, and a Bis aB; which a Man may know as well as any School-maſter, 
and yet never be able to read a word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any 


ſuch Identical Propoſitions help him one jot forwards in the'Skill of Reading, let 
him make what uſe of them he can. | 


if thoſe who blame my calling them Trifling Propoſitions, had but read, and 
been at the pains to underſtand what I had above writ in very plain Engliſh, 


they could not but have ſeen that by Identical Propoſitions I mean only 1uch, 
wherein the ſame Term importing the ſame Idea, is affirm'd of it ſelf : which! 
take to be the proper Signification of Identical Propoſitions z and concerning all 
ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, 
is no better than trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon can mils 


them, 
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them, where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken notice of; nor doubt of their 
Truth, when he does take notice of them. 

But if Men will call Propoſitions Identical, wherein the {ame Term is not 
afirm'd of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly than I, others muſt judg : 
This is certain, all that they ſay of Propoſitions that are not Identical in my 
ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what I have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid relating to 
thoſe Propoſitions wherein the ſame Term is affirm'd of it felf, And I would 
fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the Advantage 
and Improvement of any one's Knowledg. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever 
uſe may be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call Identical. 

C. 4, Secondly, Another ſort of trifling Propoſitions is, when a part of the Secondly, When 
complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whole; a part of the Definition of“ Part of any 
the Word defin'd. Such are all Propoſitions wherein the Genus is predicated of 8 Idea 
the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive Terms: For what An 118 
Information, what Knowledg carries this Propoſition in It, viz. Lead is a Me- 
al, to a Man who knows the complex Idea the name Lead ſtands for? all the 
{mple Ideas that go to the complex one ſignify'd by the Term Metal, being no- 
thing but what he before comprehended, and fignifty'd by the Name Lead. In- 
deed, to a Man that knows the Signification of the word Metal, and not of the 
word Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the word Lead, 
by aying it is a Metal, which at once expreſles ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than 
to cnumerate them one by one, telling him it is a Body very heazy, fuſible, and 
malleable. | 

F. 5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the Definition of the Term As part of the 
defend, or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a complex one, of the Name Definition of 
of the whole complex Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſibility being one of e Term de- 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the Sound Gold ks 
ſtands for, what can it be but playing with Sounds, to affirm that of the Name 
Gold, which is comprehended in its receiv'd Signification? ?T would be thought 
little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of moment, That Gold 
is yellow; and I ſee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, It is fuſible, un- 
leſs that Quality be left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry with it, to tell 
one that which he hath been told already, or he is ſuppos'd to know before ? 

For I am ſuppos'd to know the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, 
orelſe he is to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, Yellow, Heavy, Fuſible, Malleable, twill not much in- 
ſtrut me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Propoſition, and gravely ſay, Al 
Gold is fuſible. Such Propoſitions can only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of 
one, who will go from the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him 
ſometimes of it; but carry no Knowledg with them, but of the Signification of 
Words, however certain they be. 

F. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, is as certain a Propoſition as Inflance, Atun 
can be; but no more conducing to the Knowledg of things, than to ſay, A and Palfry. 
Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling Animal, both being only about 
the Signification of Words, and make me know but this; That Body, Senſe, 
and Motion, or Power of Senſation and Moving, are three of thoſe Ideas that 
I always comprehend and ſignify by the word Man; and where they are not to 
be found together, the Name Man belongs not to that thing: And ſo of the 
cther, that Body, Senſe, and a certain way of going, with à certain kind of Voicg, 
are ſome of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the word 
Palfry ; and- when they are not to be found together, the Name Palfry belongs 
not to that thing, 'Tis juſt the ſame, and to the ſame purpoſe, when any 
Term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that all together make up 
That complex 1dea which is call'd a Man, is affirm'd of the Term Man v. g. ſup- 
poſe a Roman ſignify'd by the word Homo: all theſe diſtin& Ideas united in one 
Subject, Corporeitas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Rationalitas, Ri ſibilit as; he 
might, no doubt, with great certainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of 
cheſe together of the word Homo, but did no more than ſay that the word Homo, 
in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all theſe Ideas. Much like a 

Romance Knight, who by the word Palfry ſignify'd theſe Ideas; Body of a cer- 

tain 
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tain Figure, four-iegg a, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed ,, 
hade a Woman on his Bat; might with the ſame Certainty univerſally affirm alſo 
any or all of theſe of the word Palſiy but did thereby teach no more, but 
that the word Paljry, in his or Romance Language, ſtood for- all theſe, and waz 
not to be apply'd to any thing, where any of theſe was wanting. But he that 
ſhajl tell me, that in whatever thing Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were 
united, that thing had actually a Notion of GOD, or would be caſt into a 
Sleep by Op:nm, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition : becauſe neither having 
the Notion of GOD, nor being caſt into Sleep by Opium, being contain'd in the Jae, 
ſignify'd by the word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught ſomething more 
than barely what the word Aan ſtands for; and therefore the Knowledg con- 
tain'd in it, is more than Yerbal. 
#1 this teaches F. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, he is ſuppos'd to underſtand the 
but the Signifis Terms he uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only making a noiſe by Imi- 
Wet. tation, and framing certain Sounds, which he has learnt of others; but not, a; 
; a rational Creature, uſing them for Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. 
The Hearer alſo is ſuppos'd to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes them, 
or elle he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noiſe. And therefore he 
rifles with Words, who makes ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, con. 
rains no more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was ſuppos'd to 
know before; v. g. a Triangle hath three Sides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no 
farther tolerable, than where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is 
ſuppos'd or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: and then it teaches only the 
Signiſication of that Word, and the Uſe of that Sign. 
But no real $. 8. We can know then the Truth of two ſorts of Propoſitions with perfect 
Knowledg, Certainty; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions which have a Certainty in 
them, but tis only a verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, ſecondly, we 
can know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which affirm ſome- 
thing of another, which is a neceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe complex Idea, 
but not contain'd in it: As that the external Angle of all Triangles is bigger than 
either of the oppoſite internal Angles; which Relation of the outward Angle to 
either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no part of the complex Idea ſig- 
nify'd by the name Triangle, this is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive 
real Knomledg. 
General Propo- F. 9. We having little or no Knowledg of what Combinations there be of 
ſitions concern- ſimple Ideas exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our Senſes, we cannot make 
ing Subſtances any univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning them, any farther than our nomi- 
nes ang nal Eſſences lead us: which being to a very few and inconſiderable Truths, in 
hk reſpect of thoſe which depend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propo- 
ſitions that are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt part but 
trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can have 
no knowledg of their real Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation and 
Analogy may aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, that one 
may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that amount yet to 
nothing, For tis plain, that Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, 
as far as they have relative Significations affix'd to them, may, with great 
truth, be join'd negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as their relative 
Definitions make them fit to be ſo join'd; and Propoſitions conſiſting of ſuch 
Terms, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe 
that convey the moſt real Truths : and all this, without any Knowledg of the 
Nature or Reality of things exiſting without us. By this method one may 
make Demonſtrations and undoubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby 
advance not one jot in the Knowledg of the Truth of things; v. g. he that 
having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary mutually relative Ac- 
ceptations annex'd to them; v. g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vege- 
tative, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the 
Soul, without knowing at all what the Soul really is: and of this ſort, a Man 
may find an infinite number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in 
Books of Metaphyſicks, School-Divinity, and ſome ſort of Natural Philoſophy 3 


and after all, know as little of GOD, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did before he 
ſet out. | 
| 9. 10. 
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10. He that hath liberty to define, z. e. determine the Signification of his 4% why. 

Names of Subſtances (as certainly every one does in effect, who makes them 

ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes their Significations at a venture, taking 

them from his own or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or 
Enquiry into the Nature of things themſelves ; may, with little trouble, de- 

monſt rate them one of another, according to thoſe ſeveral Reſpeas and mutual 
Relations he has given them one to another; wherein, however things agree or 
diſagree in their own nature, he needs mind nothing but his own Notions, with 

the Names he hath beſtow'd upon them : but thereby no more increaſes his own 
Knowledg, than he does his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one 

in a certain place a Pound, another in another place a Shilling, and a third in a 

third place a Penny; and fo proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and 

caſt up a great Sum, according to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding tor more 

or leſs as he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even knowing 

how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny 1s, but only that one is contain'd in the 

other twenty times, and contains the other twelve: which a Man may alſo do 

in the Signification of Words, by making them in reſpe& of one another, 

more, or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 

9. 11. Tho yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argu- Thirdly, Uſing 
mentative and controverſial, there is this more to be complain'd of, which is H various 
the worſt ſort of Trifling, and which ſets us yet farther from the Certainty of 3 wird 
Knowledg we hope to attain by them, or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers 
are ſo far from inſtruQing us in the Nature and Knowledg of things, that they 
uſe their Words looſiy and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and 
ſteddily in the ſame Significations, make plain and clear Deductions of Words 
one from another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear (how little ſo- 
ever it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it con- 
yenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, under the Obſcurity and Per- 
plexedneſs of their Terms: to which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom 
do in many Men much contribute. 

F 12. To conclude; Barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe following 2 of ler- 
Marks : | as F ropo- 

Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtra& Terms are affirm'd one of ano- M 
ther, are barely about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no abſtract Idea in ,zjrag. 
can be the ſame with any other but it ſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirm'd | 
of any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may or ought to be 
call'd by that Name, or that theſe two Names ſignify the. ſame Idea. Thus 
ſhould any one ſay, that Parſimony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Juſtice, that 
this or that Action is or is not Temperance ;, however ſpecious theſe and the like 
Propoſitions may at firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, and exa- 
mine nicely what they contain, we ſhall find that it all amounts to nothing but 
the Signification of thoſe Terms, 

§. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions wherein a part of the complex Idea, which any 2. A part of 
Term ſtands for, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal; v. g. to ſay that Gold the Definition 
is a Metal or heavy. And thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehenſive predicated of 
Words, call'd Genera, are affirm'd of ſubordinate or leſs comprehenſive, calld ©? . 
Species, or Individuals, are barely verbal. 

When by theſe two Rules we have examin'd the Propoſitions that make up the 
Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, 
had that a greater part of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them, but the Uſe and Appli- 
cation of theſe Signs. 

This, I. think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that wherever the 
diſtin& Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known and conſider'd, and ſomething 
not contain'd in the Idea is not affirm'd or deny'd of it; there our Thoughts ſtick 
wholly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. This, per- 
haps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement. and 
Diſpute, and very much ſhorten our trouble and wandring, in the ſearch of real 
and true Knowledg. 
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Of our Knowleds of Exiſtence. 


5. ITHERTO we have only conſider'd the Eſſences of Things, which 

being only abſtract Ideas, and thereby remov'd in our Thoughts from 
particular Exiſtence (that being the proper Operation of the Mind, in Ah. 
ſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, but what it has in the 
Underſtanding) gives us no Knowledg of real Exiſtence at all, Where by the 
way we may take notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth or Pali. 
hood we can have certain Knowledg, concern not Exiſtence ; and farther, that 
all particrlar Affirmations or Negations, that would not be certain if they were 
macde general, are only concerning Exiſtence; they declaring only the acciden- 
tal Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, which, in their abſtra& 
Natures, have no known neceſſary Union or Repugnancy. 

6. 2. But leaving the nature of Propoſitions, and different ways of Predica- 
tion to be conſider'd more at large in another place, let us proceed now to en- 
quire concerning our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we come 
by it. 1 ſay then, that we have the Knowledg of our own Exiſtence by Intui— 
tion; of the Exiſtence of GOD by Demonſtration; and of other Things by 


8. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and fo certainly, that 
it neither needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For nothing can be more evi— 
dent to us, than our own Exiſtence; I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and Pain 
Can any of theſe be more evident to me, than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of 
all other things, that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will 
not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if Iknew I feel Pain, it is evident I have 
as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain l 
feel: Or if 1 know I doubt, I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the 
thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience then con- 
Vinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowleds of our own Exiſtence, and an internal 
infallible Perception that we are. In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning or 
Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of our own Being; and, in this mat- 
ter, come not ſhort of the higheſt degree of Certainty. 


Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, as long as we carry our ſelves 


CHAN. X. 
Of our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


S. . TH O GOD has given us no innate Ideas of himſelf; tho he has ſtampt 

no original Characters on our Minds, wherein we may read his Being 
yet having furniſh'd us with thoſe Faculties our Minds are endow'd with, he 
hath not left himſelf without witneſs: ſince we have Senſe, Perception and 


about us. Nor can we juſtly complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, 
{iace he has ſo plentifully provided us with the means to diſcover, and know 
him, ſo far as is neceſlary to the end of our Being, and the great Concernment 
of our Happineſs, But tho this be the moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſco- 
) equal to mathematical Cer- 
tainty : yet it requires Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply it ſelf 
to a regular Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive Knowledg, of elſe 
we ſhalltbe as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other Propoſitions, which 
are in themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew therefore that we 
are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there is a GOD, and how we may 


come by this Certainty, I think we need go no farther than our ſelves, and that 
undoubted Knowledg we have of our own Exiſtence. | | 


§. 2. 
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g. 2. I think it is beyond queſtion, that Man has a clear Perception of his own _ knows 
Being; he knows certainly that he exiſts, and that he is ſomething. He that 44 he himſelf 
can doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than | 
would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-entity, that it 
were Something, If any one pretends to be ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own 
Exiſtence (for really to doubt of it is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me en- 
joy his beloved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome other Pain 
convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, I may take for a Truth, 
which every one's certain Knowledg aſſures him of, beyond the liberty of doubt» 
ing, vi. that he is ſomething that actually exiſts. : 

F. 3. In the next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty, that bare No- * knows alſo 
thing can no more produce any real Being, than it can be equal to two right Angles: OS. 
if a Man knows that Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being cannot be equal , Being. * 
to two right Angles, it is impoſſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eu- fore ſomething 
cid. If therefore we know there is ſome real Being, and that Non-entity can- eternal. 
not produce any real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
there has been Something; ſince what was not from Eternity, had a Beginning; 
and what had a Beginning, muſt be produc'd by ſomething elſe. 

F. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its Being and Beginning from ano- That eternal 
ther, mult alſo have all that which is in, and belongs to its Being from another _—_ muſt be 
too. All the Powers it has muſt be owing to, and receiv'd from the ſame 1 powerful. 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being muſt alſo be the Source and Ori- 
ginal of all Power ; and ſo this eternal Being muſt be alſo the moſt powerful. 

6. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception and Knowledg, We have then And moſt 
got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain now, that there is not only ſome Be- knowing. 
ing, but ſome knowing intelligent Being in the World. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing Being, and when Know- 

ledg began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo 4 knowing Being from Eternity. 
If it be ſaid, there was a time when no Being had any Knowledg, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding ; I reply, that then it was im- 
poſſible there ſhould ever have been any Knowledg : It being as impoſſible that 
Things wholly void of Knowledg, and operating blindly, and without any 
Perception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible that a Trian- 
gle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles bigger than two right ones. For it is as re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Per- 
ception and Knowledg, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, that it 
ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. 

9. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what we infallibly find 4nd therefore 
in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledg of this certain 60. 
aud evident Truth, That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Be- 
ing; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. The 
Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly conſider'd, will eaſily be deduc'd all 
thoſe other Attributes, which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being, If 
nevertheleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man a- 
lone knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and Chance; 
and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by that blind hap-hazard : I ſhall 
leave with him that very rational and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, l. 2. de leg. 
to be conſider'd at his Leiſure. © What can be more ſillily arrogant and miſ- 
becoming, than for a Man to think that he has a Mind and Underſtanding in 
* him, but yet in all the Univerſe beſide there is no ſuch thing ? Or that thoſe 
* things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon he can ſcarce compre- 

* hend, ſhould be mov'd and manag'd without any Reaſon at all?“ Quid eſt enim 

verius, quam neminem eſſe oportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & ratio- 

nem putet ineſſe, in cœlo mundoq,, non putet? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione 
comprehendat, nulla ratione movers putet ? 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain Know- 
ledg of the Exiſtenceof a G OD, than of any thing our Senſes have not im- 
mediately diſcover'd to us. Nay, I preſume | may ſay, that we more certainly 
know that there is a GOD, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
I ſay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledg within our reach which we can- 
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not miſs, if we will but apply our Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other lu. 
quiries. 
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Kuowledg of the Exiſtence F a God. Book IV. 


6d. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect Being, which a Man may frame in his 
Mind, does or does not prove the Exiſtence of a GOD, I will not here «,. 
mine. For in the different Make of Mens Tempers and Application of thej, 
Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, for 
the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, 1 think, this I may ſay, th; 
it is an il] way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay tj 
whole ſtreſs of ſo important a Point as this upon that ſole Foundation; 404 
take ſome Mens having that Idea of GOD ia their Minds (for *tis evident 
ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and the moſt very different) 
for the only Proof of a Deity ; and out of an Over-fondneſs of that darlin; 
Invention, caſhier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and 
forbid us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, which our own 
Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe offer ſo clearly and cogently to 
our Thoughts, that I deem it impoſlible for a conſidering Man to withſtand 
them. For J judg it as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be delj- 
ver'd, That the inviſible Things of GOD are clearly ſeen from the Creation of the 
World, being underſtood by the Things that are made, even bus Eternal Power and 
Godhead, Tho our own Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident 
and inconteſtable Proof of a Deity ; and 1 believe no body can avoid the Co- 
gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other Demonſtra- 
tion of ſo many Parts: Yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that 
Conſequence, that all Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt 
not bur 1 ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome parts of this Argu- 
ment again, and inlarge alittle more upon them. 

H. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that ſomething muſt be from Eter- 
nity. I never yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that could ſuppoſe ſo 
manifeſt a Contradiction, as a Time wherein there was perfectly nothing. This 
being of all Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the perfect 
Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever produce any real Exiſtence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to conclude, that ſome- 
thing has exiſted from Eternity; let us next ſee what kind of thing that muſt be. 

S. 9. There are but two ſorts of Beings in the World, that Man knows or 
concei ves. | 

Firft, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Perception or Thought, as 
the clippings of our Beards, and parings of our Nails. 

Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find our ſelves to 
be, which, if you pleaſe, we will hereafter call cogitative and incogitative Beings; 
which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are, perhaps, better Terms 
than material and immaterial. | 

S. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eternal, let us ſee what ſort of Being 
it muſt be. And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, that it mult neceſſarily 
be a cog:tative Being. For it is as impoſſible to conceive, that ever bare incogi- 
tative Matter ſhould produce a thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould 
of it ſelf produce Matter, Let us ſuppoſe any parcel of Matter eternal, great 
or {mall, we ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce nothing. For example; 
let us ſappole the Matter of the next Pebble we meet with, cternal, cloſely united, 
and the Parts firmly at reſt together, if there were no other Being in the World, 
muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead inactive Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive 
it can add Motion to it ſelf, being purely Matter, or produce any thing? Mat- 
ter then, by its own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much as Motion: 
the Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or elſe be produc'd, and added to 
Matter by ſome other Being more powerful than Matter; Matter, as is evi- 
dent, having not power to produce Motion in it ſelf. But let us ſuppoſe Mo- 
tion eternal too; yet Matter, zncogitative Matter and Motion, whatever chan- 
ges It might produce of Figure and Bulk, could never produce Thought : Know- 
ledg will ſtill be as far beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as 
Matter is beyond the Power of Nothing, or Non-entity to produce. And I appeal 
to every one's own Thoughts, whether he cannot as eaſily conceive Matter pro- 
duc'd by nothing, as Thought to be produc'd by pure Matter, when before there 
was 
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was no ſuch thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Divide Matter 

into as minute Parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a ſort of ſpiri— 

tualizing, Or making a thinking thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it 

as much as you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, Priſm, Cylinder, &c. whoſe Dia- 

meters are but 1000000th part of a Gry (a), will ope- 

rate no otherwiſe upon other Bodies of proportionable Ca) 4A Gry is ;- of a Line, a Line 
Bulk, than thoſe of an Inch or Foot Diameter; and you ,+ of an Inch, an Inch of a phileſophi- 
may as rationally expect to produce Senſe, Thought and Nee at 1 
Knowledg, by putting together, in a certain Figure and 45 tet + rat of. 
Motion, groſs Particles of Matter, as by thoſe that are Time, or ,* of a Minute. 1 have affec- 
the very minuteſt, that do any where exiſt. They knock, redly made uſe of this meaſure here, and the 
impel and reſiſt one another, juſt as the greater do, and Parts of it, under a decimal Diviſion, with 
that is all they can do, So that if we will ſuppoſe no- Names to them; becauſe, I think, it would 

: : : be of general Convenience, that this ſhould 
thing firſt, or eternal; Mart er can Never begin to be: 5 je common meaſure in the Commonwealth 
if we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; of Letters. 

Motion can never begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Mat- 

ter and Motion firſt, or eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is im- 
poſſible to conceive that Matter either with or without Motion could have ori- 
ginally in and from it ſelf Senſe, Perception and Knowledg, as is evident from 
hence, that then Senſe, Perception and Knowledg muſt be a Property eternally 
inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it. Not to add, that tho our 
general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, 
yet really all Matter is not one individual thing, neither is there any ſuch thing 
exiſting as one material Being, or one ſingle Body that we know or can con- 
ceive. And therefore if Matter were the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there 
would not be one eternal infinite cogitative Being, but an infinite number of 
eternal finite cogitative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force 
and diſtin Thoughts, which could never produce that Order, Harmony and 
Beauty which is to be found jn Nature. Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt 
eternal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all 
things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the Per- 
fections that can ever after exiſt ; nor can it ever give to another any Perfec- 
tion that it hath not, either actually in it ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher degree; it 
neceſſarily follows, that the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. 

F. 11. If therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily muſt, exjſt from Therefore there 
Eternity, tis alſo as evident, that that Something muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative b been an e- 
Being : For it is as impoſſible that incogitative Matter ſhould produce a cogita- nd Inn. 
tive Being, as that Nothing, or the Negation of all Being, ſhould produce a 
poſitive Being or Matter. | 


§. 12. Tho this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does Therefore there 
ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledg of GOD; ſince it will hence follow, 5% been yy a 
that all other knowing Beings that have a Beginning muſt depend on him, and“ * 
have no other ways of Knowledg, or extent of Power, than what he gives 
them ; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs- excellent Pieces of 
this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omniſcience, Power and Provi- 
dence will be eſtabliſh'd, and all his other Attributes neceſlarily follow : Yet to 
clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be rais'd againſt it. 
FL. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that tho it be as clear as Demonſtra- pe e: 
tion can make it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, aud that Being muſt alſo “ 
be knowing; yet it does not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be mate- 
rial. Let it be ſo; it equally ftill follows, that there is a GOD. For if there 
be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is certain that there is a 
GOD, whether you imagine that Being to be material or no. But herein, I ſup- 
poſe, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There being no way to 
avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted 
to Matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is mate- 
rial; and then letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the Demon- 
{tration whereby an eternal knowing Being was prov'd neceſſarily to exiſt, would 
argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny a G OD, that is, an eternal cogitative Be- 
ing: whereby they are fo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own 
Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, without 
| any 
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any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matter and Thinkin 
and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Connection of the one with the other, and ſo eſtabliſh 
the Neceſlity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter; ſince it has been prov'g 
already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably to be granted. Now if 
Thinking Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not fol. 
low from the eternal Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 
| urpoſe. | 
Not material, Fn 87 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy themſelves or others, that this 
be : 87 eternal thinking Being is material. 
Matter is not Firſt, I would ask them, whether they imagine, that all Matter, every Pe 
cogitative. ticle of Matter, thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay ; ſince then there 
would be as many eternal thinking Beings as there are Particles of Matter 
and ſo an Infinity of Gods. And yet if they will not allow Matter as Matter 
that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, they 
will have as hard a Task to make out to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Bein 
out of incogitative Particles, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if j 
may ſo ſpeak. 
po Joly F broad S. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I next ask, whether it be oy 
cannot be cogi- one Atom that does ſo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; for then 
tative, this Atom of Matter muſt be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, 
then this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, made all the reſt of Matter, 
And ſo we have the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialiſts ſtick at. For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom to 
have produc'd all the reſt of Matter, they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to 
it upon any other account than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppos'd Dif- 
ference, But allow it to be by ſome other way, which is above our Conception, 
it muſt be ſtill Creation, and theſe Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex 
zihilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that 
thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at pleaſure, tho ever ſo abſurd: 
For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle in Knowledg and 
Power infinitely above all the reſt, is without any the leaſt Appearance of 
Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is 
capable of all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I challenge any 
one in his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe to one above another. 
3. A Syſtemof F. 16, If then neither one peculiar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
incogrrarive Being; nor all Matter as Matter, i. e. every Particle of Matter, can be it; it 
2 2 only remains, that It is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter duly put together, that 
gitative. . . 1 a : g . , 
is this thinking eternal Being. This is that, which, I imagine, is that Notion 
which Men are apteſt to have of GOD; who would have him a material Be- 
ing, as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they have of 
themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be material thinking Beings. 
Bat this Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other : 
For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoſi- 
tion of Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe all the 
Wiſdom and Knowledg of that eternal Being only to the juxta-poſition of 
Parts; than which nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 
Matter, however put together, can have, nothing thereby added to them, but 
a new Relation of Poſition, which 'tis impoſſible ſhould give Thought and 
Knowledg to them. | 
Whether in mo- F. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem either has all its Parts at reſt, or 
tron or at Teſt. jt is à certain Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If it be 
perfectly at reſt, it is but one Lump, and fo can have no Privileges above one 
Atom. | 
If it be the Motion of its Parts, on which its Thinking depends, all the 
Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably accidental and limited; ſince all the Par- 
ticles that by Motion cauſe Thought, being each of them in it ſelf without 
any Thought, cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by the 
Thought of the whole; ſince that Thought is not the cauſe of Motion (for 
then it muſt be antecedent to it, and ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, 
whereby Freedom, Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or Act- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a thinking Being will be no N 
| | _ 
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nor wiſer than pure blind Matter; ſince to reſolve all into the accidental un- 
guided Motions of blind Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided mo- 
tions of blind Matter, is the ſame thing; not to mention the Narrowneſs of 
ſuch Thoughts and Knowledg that muſt depend on the motion of ſuch Parts. 
But there needs no Enumeration of any more Abſurditics aud Impoſſibilitics 
in this Hypotheſis (however full of them it be) than that beforc-meution'd ; 
ſince let this thinking Syſtem be all, or a part of the Matter of the Univerſe, 
it is impoſſible that any one Particle ſhould either know its own, or the mo- 
tion of any other Particle, or the Whole know the motion of every Parti- 
cular; and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or indeed have any 
Thought reſulting from ſach motion. | 
F. 18. Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that they Atatter not ce. 
allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho it take not away eternal with an 
the Being of a GOD, yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece of his Hind: 
Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little. Matter muſt be allow'd 
eternal: Why? Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of no- 
thing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You will anſwer per— 
haps, Becauſe about twenty or forty Years ſince you began to be. But if 1 ask 
you what that You is, which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The 
Matter, waereof you are made, began not then to be; for if it did, then it 
is not eternal: But it began to be put together in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as 
makes up your Body; but yet that Frame of Particles is not You, it makes 
not that thinking Thing You are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking Matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing begin to be? If it did ne- 
ver begin to be, then have you always been a thinking 1 hiug from Eternity? 
the Ablurdity whereof I need not confure, till | meet with one who is ſo void 
of Underſtanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) why 
alſo can you not allow it poſlible, for a material Being to be made out of no- 
thing, by an equal Power, but that you have the Experience of the one in view, 
and not of the other? Tho, when well conſider'd, Creation of a Spirit will 
be found to require no leſs Power than the Creation of Matter. Nay poſli- 
bly, if we would emancipate our ſelves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our 
Thoughts as far as they would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of things, we 
might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how Matter might 
at firlt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Power of that eternal firſt Being: 
But to give Beginning and Being to a Spirit, would be found a more incon- 
ceivable Effect of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would perhaps 
lead us too far from the Notions on which the Philoſophy now in the World 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate fo far from them; or to enquire, 
ſo far as Grammar it ſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion op- 
poſes it: eſpecially in this place, where the receiv'd Doctrine ſerves well c- 
nough to our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubt, that the Creation or 
Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE out of nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelt, may, with the ſame 
eaſe, be ſuppos'd. 
§. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the making any thing Matter not ct. 
out of nothing, ſince we cannot poſſibly conceive it? 1 anſwer, No: 1. Becaufe &ernal with ar 
it is not reaſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we cannot“ Ina: 
comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other Effects upon this ground, 
becauſe we cannot poſſibly conceive the manner of their Production. We 
cannot conceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move Body; and yet 
that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſlible, againſt the conſtant 
Experience we have of it in our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 
are produc'd in us only by the free Action or Thought of our own Minds; and 
are not, nor can be the Effects of the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion 
of blind Matter in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our Power 
or Choice to alter it. For example: My right Hand writes, whilſt my letr 
Hand is ſtill: What cauſes Reſt in one, and Motion in the other? Nothing 
but my Will, a Thought of my Mind; my Thought only changing, the 9 5 
| Han 
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Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is matter of Fact, which cannot 
be deny'd : Explain this and make it intelligible, and then the next ſtep will he 
to underſtand Creation. For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of 
the animal Spirits (which ſome make uſe of to explain voluntary Motion) clear; 
not the Difficulty one jot: To alter the Determination of Motion, being in 
this caſe no eaſier nor leſs, than to give Motion it ſelf; ſince the new Deter mi. 
nation given to the animal Spirits muſt be either immediately by Thought, or 
by ſome other Body put in their way by Thought, which was not in their way 
before, and ſo muſt owe its Motion to Thought; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean time, *tis an over. 
valuing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow meaſure of our Capacities ; and 
to conclude all things impoſſible to be done, whoſe manner of doing exceeds our 
Comprehenſion. This is to make our Comprehenſion infinite, or GOD finite, 
when what he can do is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not 
underſtand the Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking thing within 
you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the Operations of 


that eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of our Knowledg of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


It to be had F, -T HE Knowledg of our own Being, we have by Intuition. The Exif. 


ny by Senſa- tence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known to us, as has been 
ons 


ſhewn, 


The Knowleds of the Exiſtence of any other thing, we can have only by Senſa- 
tion: For there being no neceſlary Connection of real Exiſtence with any Idea a 
Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence bur that of GOD, with 
the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can know the Exiſtence 
of any other Being, but only when by actual operating upon him, it makes it 
ſelf perceiv'd by him. For the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no 
more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, than the Picture of a Man evidences 
his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory. 
Inſtance White- §. 2, *Tis therefore the actual receiving of Ideas from without, that gives us 
neſs of ths notice of the Exiſtence of other things, and makes us know that ſomething doth 
TAs _ exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that Idea in us, tho perhaps we 
neither know nor conſider how it does it : For it takes not from the Cer- 
tainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas we receive by them, that we know not the 
manner wherein they are produc'd : v. g. whillt | write this, I have, by the Pa- 
per affecting my Eyes, that Idea produc'd in my Mind, which whatever Object 
cauſes, I call White; by which I know that that Quality or Accident (i. e. whoſe 
Appearance before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and hath 
a Being without me. And of this, the greateſt Aſſurance I can poſlibly have, 
and to which my Faculties can attain, is the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are 
the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
on as ſo certain, that 1 can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, that 1 ſee White 
and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, 
than that I write or move my Hand: which is a Certainty as great as human 
Nature is capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any thing, but a Man's ſelf 
alone, and of G OD. 


This tho not ſo F. 3. The Notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of things without us, tho it 


certain as De. be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Knowledg, or the Deductions of 
monſtration, yet 


> 2 1 : 2 2 
ne be a 3 Reaſon, employ'd about the clear abſtract Ideas of our own Minds; yet it is 


Knowleds, and an aſſurance that deſerves the Name of Knowledg. If we perſuade our ſelves, 
proves the Ex. that our Faculties act and inform us right, concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe 
iſtence of things Objects that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill- grounded Confidence : For J 

think no body can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſ- 
tence of thoſe things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt. fo 


far 


without ug. 
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far (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will neyer have any con- 
troverſy with me; ſince he can never be ſure 1 ſay any thing contrary to his 
Opinion. As to my ſelf, I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of the 
Exiſtence of things without me; ſince by their different Application 1 can pro- 
duce in my ſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concernment of my 
reſent ſtate. This is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not. herein 
deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, concerning the Exiſtence 
of material Beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by our Faculties; nor 
talk of Knowledg it ſelf, but by the help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledg is. But beſides the Aſſurance we have from 
our Senſes themſelyes, that they do not err in the Information they give us, of 
the Exiſtence of things without us, when they are affected by them, we are 
farther confirm'd in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons. 

E 4. Firſt, Tis plain thoſe Perceptions are prodyc'd in us by exteriour Cauſes 1. Becauſe we 
affecting our Senſes z becauſe thoſe that want the Organs of any Senſe, never can nappa 10 
have the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produc'd in their Minds. This is too evi- 1 ik 
dent to be doubted : and therefore we cannot but be aſſur'd, that they come in genes. 
by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other way. The Organs themſelves, *tis 
plain, do not produce them; for then the Eyes of a Man in the dark would pro- 
duce Colours, and his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: but we ſee no body 
gets the Reliſh of a Pine-Apple, till he goes to the Indies, where it is, and 
taſtes it. 

F. 5- Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having thoſe 2. Becauſe an 
Ideas produc d in my Mind. For tho when my Eyes are ſhut, or Windows faſt, 271 from ac- 
can at un recal to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the Sun, which for- jon 2 
mer Senſations had lodg'd in my Memory; ſo I can at pleaſure lay by that Idea, from Memory 
and take into my view that of the Smell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I are very dif 
turn my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas, which the #in# Percep- 
Light, or Sun, then produces in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference be- b. 
tween the Ideas laid up in my Memory, (over which, if they were there only, 

I ſhould have conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them by at 
pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it muſt needs be {ome exteriour cauſe, and the brisk acting of 
ſome Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy 1 cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe 

* Adeas in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is no body who doth 
not perceive the difference in himſelf between contemplating the Sun, as he 
hath the Idea of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two, 
his Perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one 
from another. And therefore he hath certain Knowledg, that they are not both 
Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, and Fancies only within him; but that 
actual Seeing hath a Cauſe without. 5 | 5 

S. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas are produced in us with 3. Pleaſure or 
Pain, which afterwards, we remember without the leaſt Offence. Thus the Pain of Pain which ac- 
Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it is reviv'd in our Minds, gives us no diſtur- 7 - 
bance z which, when felt, was very troubleſom, and is again, when actually pant: ham 
repeated: which is occaſion'd by the diſorder the external Object cauſes in our be returning of 
Bodies when apply'd to it. And we remember the Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or thoſe Ideas 
the Head-ach, without any Pain at all; which would either never diſturb us, or 7i#hout theex- 
elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but nal oh. 
Ideas floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, without 
the real Exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. The ſame may be ſaid 
Of Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual Senſations: And tho mathematical 
Demonſtration depends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams 
Elves great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems to give it a Cer- 
talnty approaching to that of Demonſtration it ſelf. For it would be very 
ſtrange, that a Man ſhould allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles 
of a Figure, which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be 
bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence. of thoſe Lines and 4- Ow Senſes 


Angles, which by looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. aft 1 
S. 7- Fourthly, Our Senſes in many caſes bear witneſs to the Truth of each 90% the Raye 


other's Report, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible things without us. He ente of out- 
Vol. I. | Q q ; that ward things. 
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unleſs the Pain be a Fancy too: which yet he cannot, 


This Certainty 
is a great at 
our Condition 

needs. 


and ſo it is not much matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, 


dual Senſa- 
tion. 


— 


— 


But reaches no S+ 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do actually convey into our Underſtandings 
farther than 


united together, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledo extends as far 45 


alone, I cannot be certain that the 
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that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a hare 
Fancy, feel it too; and be convinc'd, by putting his Hand in it. Which cer. 
tainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, by a bare 1dea or Phantom 
en the Burn is well, 
by raiſing the Idea of ir, bring upon himſelf again. 
Thus 1 ſee, whilſt I write this, 1 can change the Appearance of the Paper; 
and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new Idea it ſhall exbibit the 
very next moment, _— by drawing my Pen over it: which will neither ap. 
pear (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hands ſtand ſtill; or tho I move ny 
Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut : nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the Pa- 
per, can I chuſe afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ideas of 
ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not barely 
the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, when 1 find that the Characters, 
that were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever 1 ſhall fancy it, but continue to affect my Senſes con- 
ſtantly and regularly, according to the Figures | made them. To which if we 
will add, that the Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds, 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for; there will be little reaſon left to 
doubt, that thoſe Words | write do really exiſt without me, when they cauſe a 
long Series of regular Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the effed 
of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that order. 

6. 8. But yet, if after all this any one will be ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his 
Senſes, and to affirm that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, think and do, 
during our whole Being, is but the Series and deluding Appearances of a lon 
Dream, whereof there is no reality; and therefore will queſtion the Exiſtence 
of all things, or our Knowledg of any thing: I muſt defire him to conſider, 
that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queſtion; 


if he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, That the Certainty of 
Things exiſting in rerum Natura, when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for 
it, is not only 4s great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condition needs. 
For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, nor to a perfect, 
clear, comprehenſive Knowledg of things free from all Doubt and Scruple ; but 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are ; and accommodated to the uſe of 
Life; they ſerve to our purpoſe well enough, if they will but give us certain 
notice of thoſe things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he 
that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the Force of its Flame, by 
putting his Finger in it, will little doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: which is Aſſurance 
enough, when no Man requires greater Certainty to govern his Actions by, than 
what is as certain as his Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer . pleaſes to 
try, whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a- wandring Ima- 
gination ina drowſy Man's Fancy; by putting his Hand into it, he may per- 
haps be waken'd into a Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſome- 
thing more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as great as we can 
deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, 5. e. Happineſs or Miſery; 
beyond which we have no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an 
Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of things without us, is ſufficient to dire& us in the 
attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, which is caus'd by them; which 
is the important Concernment we have of being made acquainted with them. 


any Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfy'd that there doth ſomething at that time 
really exiſt without us, which doth affe& our Senſes, and by them give notice 
of it ſelf to our apprehenſive Faculties, and actually produce that Idea which 
we then perceive : and we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, 
that ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as we have obſerv'd by our Senſes to be 


the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employ'd about particular Objects that do 
then affect them, and no farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, 
as is wont to be call'd Man, exiſting together one minute ſince, and am now 

ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is no ne- 
+ ce ſſary 
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ceſſfary Connection of his Exiſtence a minute ſince, with his Exiſtence now: by 
4 thouſand ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince | had the Teſtimony of my Senſes for 
bis Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain, that the Man 1 ſaw laſt to day is 
now in Being, I can leſs be certain that he is ſo, who hath been longer removd 
from my Senſes, and [ have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt year: and 
mach leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men, that 1 never ſaw. And there— 
tore tho it be highly probable, that millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilft 
1 am alone writing this, | have not that Certainty of it which we ſtrictly call 
Knowledg; tho the great likelihood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be reaſon- 
able for me to do ſeveral things upon the confidence that there are Men (and 
Men alſo of my Acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: 
But this is but Probability, not Knowledg. 
F. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain 4 thing it is, for H to expe# 
a Man of a narrow Knowledg, who having Reaſon given him to judg of the Permmnſlration 
different Evidence and Probability of things, and to be ſway'd accordingly ; '" 1) bie. 
how vain, I ſay, it is to expect Demonſtration and Certainty in things net capable 
of it 3 and refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propolitions, and act contrary to very 
plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to ſur- 
mount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Reaſon, but) Pretence of doubting. He 
that in the ordinary Affairs of Life would admit of nothing bur direct plain 
Demonſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of periſhing quick- 
ly. The Wholeſomneſs of his Meat or Drink would not give him reaſon to 
venture on it: And 1 would fain know, what 'tis he could do upon ſuch grounds, 
as were capable of no Doubt, no Objection. 
F. 11. As when our Senſes are actually emplop'd about any Object, we do paſt Exiftence 
know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſur'd, that heretofore is known by 
things that affected our Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have Knowledg of the Vein. 
p2/ Exiſtence of ſeveral things, whereof our Senſes having inform'd us, our Me- 
mories [till retain the Ideas; and of this we are paſt all doubt, ſo long as we 
remember well. But this Knowledg allo reaches no farther than our Senles have 
formerly aſſur'd us. Thus ſeeing Water at this inſtant, 'tis an unqueſtionable 
Truth to me, that Water doth exiſt : and remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, 
it will alſo be always true ; and as long as my Memory retains it, always an 
undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt the 1oth of Fuly 1688. as it 
will alſo be equally true, that a certain number of very fine Colours did exiſt, 
which at the ſame time I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But being now 
quite out of the ſight both of the Water and Bubbles too, it is no more cer- 
tainly known to me that the Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or 
Colours therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould exiſt to 
day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Colours or Bubbles exiſt to day, 
becauſe they exiſted yeſterday ; tho it be exceedingly much more probable, be- 
cauſe Water hath been obſerv'd to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles and 
the Colours on them quickly ceaſe to be. | | 
$. 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and how we come by them, I have The Exiſtence 
already ſhewn, But tho we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, and know we have f S not 
them there, the having the Ideas of Spirits does not make us know, that any 974%: 
ſuch things do exiſt without us, or that there are any finite Spirits, or any other 
ſpiritual Beings but the Eternal GOD. We haveground from Revelation, and 
ſeveral other Reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there are ſuch Creatures: 
but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their particular Exiſtences. For we can no more know, that there are finite 
Spirits really exiſting, by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, than 
by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to know that 
things anſwering thoſe Ideas do really exiſt, 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as well as ſeveral 
other things, we muſt content our ſelves with the Evidence of Faith; but uni- 
verſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter, are beyond our reach. For 
however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GO D ever 
created, do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a part of our certain Knowledg. 
Theſe and the like Propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this ſtate capable of knowing, We are not then to put others 
Vol. J. | Qq 2 upon 
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upon demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon ſearch of univerſal Certainty in an 
thoſe matters, wherein we are not capable of any other Knowledg, but ha: 
our Senſes give us in this or that particular. i 
particular, S. 13. By which it appears, that there are two ſorts of Propoſitions. 1. There 
Propoſitions is one ſort of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any thing anſwerable to 
concerning Ex- ſych an Idea: as having the Idea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an Angel 
3 in my Mind, the firſt and natural Enquiry is, Whether ſuch a thing does au, 
able. here exiſt? And this Knowledg is only of Particulars. No Exiſtence of ans 
thing without us, but only of G OD, can certainly be known farther than ov; 
Senſes inform us. 2. There is another ſort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſs 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our abſtra& Ideas, and their Dependence One 
on another. Such Propoſitions may be univerſal and certain. So having the 
Idea of GOD and my ſelf, of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that 
GOD is to be fear'd and obey'd by me: And this Propoſition will be certain 
concerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtract Idea of ſuch a Species, 
whereof 1 am one particular, But yet this Propoſition, how certain loever, 
That Mea ought to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of 
Men in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do 
exiſt : which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the Agreement 
or Diſagreement to be diſcover'd in thoſe abſtract Ideas. 
And general F. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledg is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence 
Propofitions of things producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes: in the latter, Knowled 
concerning ab- js the Conſequence of the Ideas (be they what they will) that are in our Minds 
JOY ne producing there general certain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are call'd eter 
veritates, and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written all or any of 
them in the Minds of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in 
any one's Mind, till he, having got the abſtract Ideas, join'd or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But whercſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature 
as Man is, endow'd with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſh'd with ſuch Ideas 
as we have, we muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts to 
the Conſideration of his Ideas, know the truth of certain Propoſitions, that 
will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement which he will perceive in his 
own Ideas. Such Propoſitions are therefore call'd Eternal Truths, not becauſe 
they are Eternal Propoſitions actually form'd, and antecedent to the Under- 
ſtanding, that at any time makes them.; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the 
Mind from any Patterns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and 
exiſted before: but becauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be 
true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppos'd to be made again at any time 
paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, always actually be true. For 
Names being ſuppos'd to ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas, and the ſame 
Ideas having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another; Propoſitions con- 
cerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, mult needs be eternal Yerities. 


tt. 


S&H APA 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledg. 


Kniwledg is F. 1. 1 T having been the common receiv'd Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, 

not from | that Maxims were the Foundation of all Knowledg ; and that the Scien- 

MAR, ces were each of them built upon certain Precognitz, from whence the Under- 
ſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it was to conduct it ſelf, in its 
enquiries into the matters belonging to that Science ; the beaten Road of the 
Schools has been, to lay down in the beginning one or more general Propofitions, 
as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledg that was to be bad of that Sub- 
jeX. Theſe Doctrines thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were 
call'd Principles, as the Beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look n0 
farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already obſery'd. 

[The occaſion f F. 2. One thing, which might probably give an occaſion to this way of pro- 

that Opinion) ceeding in other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good ſucceſs it ſeem'd to owe 
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in Mathematicks, wherein Men, being obſerv'd to attain a great Certainty of 
Knowledg, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be call'd Magi, and Margie 
Learning, or things learn'd, thorowly learn'd, as having of all others the 
greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence in them. 

6. 3- But if any one will conſider, he will (I gueſs) find, that the great Ad- But from th: 
vancement and Certainty of real Knowledg, which Men arriv'd to in theſe Scien- ©7pating cle 
ces, was not owing to the Influence of theſe Principles, nor deriv'd from any and d1tinct 

culiar Advantage they receiv'd from two or three general Maxims, laid down _—_ 
in the beginning; but from the clear, diſtinct, compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
were imploy'd about, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between 
ſome of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledg, and by that a way to diſ- 
cover it in others, and this without the help of thoſe Maxim. For I ask, Is 
it not poſſible for a young Lad to know, that his whole Body is bigger than his 
little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, that the Whole is bigger than a Part; 
nor be aſſur'd of it, till he has learn'd that Maxim? Or cannot a Country 
Wench know, that having receiv'd a Shilling from one that owes her three, and 
a Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, the remaining Debts in 
each of their Hands are equal ? Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, unleſs ſhe fetch 
the Certainty of it from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder will be Equals, a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or thought of ? 
I deſire any one to conſider, from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known 
firſt and cleareſt by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule ; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules are 
but the comparing our more general and abſtract Ideas, which are the Work- 
manſhip of the Mind made, and Names given to them, for the eaſter diſpatch 
in its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort Rules, its 
various and multiply'd Obſervations, But Knowledg began in the Mind, and 
was founded on Particulars ;z tho afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken there- 
of: it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to inlarge its Knowledg) moſt 
attentively to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the proper uſe of them, 
which is to disburden the Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars. 
For I deſire it may be conſider'd what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any 
one, that his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Finger alone, 
after you have given to his Body the name Whole, and to his little Finger the 
name Part, than he could have had before; or what new Knowledg concerning 
his Body, can theſe two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them ? Could he not know that his Body was bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, if his Language were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative Terms 
as Whole and Part? I ask farther, when he has got theſe Names, how is he more 
certain that his Body is a Whole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learnt thoſe Terms, that his Body was bigger than 
his little Finger ? Any one may as reaſonably doubt or deny that his little Finger 
is a part of his Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt 
whether it be leſs, will ae certainly doubt whether it be a Part. So that the 
Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, Can never be made uſe of to prove the 
little Finger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to con- 
vince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does not certainly 
know that any parcel of Matter, with another parcel of Matter join'd to it, is 
bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by the help 
: I two relative Terms Whole and Parr, make of them what Maxim you 
pleaſe. 

F. 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, that Dangerous to 
taking an Inch from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from a red Line 1 
of two Inches, the remaining Parts of the two Lines will be equal, or that , pes. ; 
jou tale Equals from Equals, the remainder will be Equals : Which, I ſay, of theſe 

two is the clearer and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not being 

material to my preſent occaſion. That which | have here to do, is to enquire, 

whether if it be the readieſt way to Knowledg to begin with general Maxims, 

and build upon them, it he yet a ſafe way to take the Principles, which are laid 

down in any other Science as unqueſtionable Truths; and fo receive them with- 


out examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering to be doubted of, by. 
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cauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf. evi. 
dent and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for Truth in 
Morality, what may not be introduc'd and prov'd in Natural Philoſophy. 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, That all is Matter, and that 
there is nothing elſe, be receiv'd for certain and indubitable, and it will be ca. 
ſy to be ſcen by the Writings of ſome that have reviv'd it again in our days 
what Conſequences It will lead us into. Let any one, with Pelemo, take the 
World; or with the Stocks, the Ather, or the Sun; or with Anaximenes, the 
Air to be God; and what a Divinity, Religion and Worſhip muſt we needs 
have! Nothing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up without queſt oning o- 
examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influcnce 
Mens Lives, and give a Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly ex. 
pe& another kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who plac'd Happineſs in bodily Pleaſure ; 
and in Antiſthenes, who made Vertue ſufficient to Felicity? And he who, with 
Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the Knowledg of G OD, will have his Thoughts 
rais'd to other Contemplations, than thoſe who look not beyond this Spot of 
Earth, and thoſe periſhing things which are to he had in it. He that, with A,. 
cbelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and 
j)iſhoneſt, are defin'd only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other mca- 
ſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that 
ve are under Obligations antecedent to all human Conſtitutions. 

This s rm cer. F. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain (which we muſt 
in way #5 have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
Truth. that are doubtful) but are only made fo to us by our blind Aſſent, we are liable 
to be milled by them; and inſtead of being guided into Truth, we ſhall, by 

Principles, be only confirm'd in Miſtake and Error. 
| | 8. 6. Bat ſince the Knowledg of the Certainty of Principles, as well as of 
13 $45 Wag all other Truths, depends only upon the Perception we have of the Agreement 
folly Names. OT Dilagreement of our Ideas, the way to improve our Knowleds, is not, I am ſure, 
blindly, and with an implicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, 
think, to get and f:x in our Minds clear, diſtin and compleat Ideas, as far as 
they are to be had, and anneæ to them proper and conſtant Names. And thus, per- 
haps, without any other Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe Ideas, and by 
comparing them one with another, finding their Agreement and Diſagreement, and 
their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes; we ſhall get more true and clear Know- 


ledg, by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and there- 
by putting our Minds into the diſpoſal of others. 
The true 3. 


§. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed, as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our 
rho of 2 Methods of Inquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine, and the Truth we ſearch 
. after. General and certain Truths are only founded in the Habitudes aud Re- 
in, 007 abtraet lations of abſt ract Ideas. A ſagacious and methodical Application ot our 


Iicas. Thoughts, for the finding out thele Relations, is the only way to diſcover all, 
that can be put with Truth and Certainty concerning them, into general Propo- 
ſ:ttons. By what Steps we are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the 
Schools of the Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 
gentle degrees, and a continu'd Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the Diſcovery 
and Demonſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt tight beyond human Capa- 
city, The Art of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have inven- 
ted for the tingling out, and laying in order thoſe intermediate Ideas, that de- 
monſtratively ſnew the Equality or Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, is 
that which has carry'd them fo far, and produc'd ſuch wonderful and unexpec- 
ted Diſcoveries: but whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of other Ideas, as 
well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in time be found out, I will not determine. 
This, I think, I may ſay, that it other Ideas, that are the real as well as nomi- 
nal Eſſences of their Species, were purſu'd in the way familiar to Mathemati- 
clans, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and 
Clearneſs than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

By which A. $- 8. This gave me the confidence to advance that Conjecture, which J ſug- 

rality 1% n geit, chap. 3. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathe- 

$e md? clechele maticks. For the Ideas that Ethicks are converſant about being all real Eſſen- 
ces, and ſuch as] imagine have a diſcoverable Connection and Agreement one 


with 


But to compare 
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with another; ſo far as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we 
hall be poſſeſs'd of certain, real and general Truths: and 1 doubt not, but if 
a right Method were taken, a great part of Morality might be made out with 
that Clearneſs, that could leave, to a conſidering Man, no more reaſon to 
doubt, than he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathema- 
ticks, which have been demonſtrated to him. 
. 9. In our ſearch after the Knowledg of Subſtances, our want of [deas, that But Knowleds 
are ſutable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a quite different Method. 128 0 
We advance not here, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas are real as well ly K — 
as nominal Eſſences) by contemplating our Ideas, and conſidering their Rela- ience. 
tions and Correſpondencies ; that helps us very little, for the Reaſons, that in 
another place we have at large ſet down. By which, I think, it is evident, 
that Subſtances afford Matter of very little general Knowledg ; and the bare 
Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but a very little way in the 
Search of Truth and Certainty. What then are we to do for the Improvement 
of our Knowledg in ſubſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe ; the want of Ideas of their real Eſſences, ſends us from our own Thoughts, 
to the things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here muſt teach me, what 
Reaſon cannot; and ' tis by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 
Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g. whether that yellow, 
heavy, fuſible Body, I call Gold, be malleable, or no; which Experience (which 
way ever it prove, in that particular Body, I examine) makes me not certain, 
that it is ſo in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but that which ! 
have try'd. Becauſe it is no Conſequence one way or t'other from my complex 
Idea; the Neceſſity or Inconſiſtence of Malleabiliry hath no viſible Connection 
with the Combination of that Colour, Weight and Fuſibility in any Body. What! 
have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, ſuppos'd to conſiſt of a Body of 
ſuch a determinate Colour, Weight and Fuſibility, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, 
Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia be added to it. Our Reaſonings from 
theſe Ideas will carry us but a little way in the certain Diſcovery of the other 
Properties in thoſe Maſſes of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Be- 
cauſe the other Properties of ſuch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that 
unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, we cannot by them diſco- 
ver the reſt z we can go no farther than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence 
will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves ; and ſo afford us but very 
ſparingly any certain, univerſal and uſeful Traths. For upon trial having found 
that particular Piece (and all others of that Colour, Weight and Fuſibility 
that lever try'd) malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a part of my complex 
Idea, part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold. Whereby tho I make my complex 
Idea, to which I affix the name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than be- 
fore; yet ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any. Species of Bodies, it 
helps me not certainly to know (IL ſay to know, perhaps it may to conjecture) 
the other remaining Properties of that Body, farther than they have a viſible 
Connection with ſome or all of the ſimple Ideas, that make up my nominal 
Eſſence. For example, I cannot be certain from this complex Idea, whether 
Gold be fix'd, or no; becauſe, as before, there is no neceiſary Connection or 
laconſiſtence to be diſcover'd betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, 
fuſible, malleable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs: ſo that I may certainly 
know, that in whatſoever body theſe are found, their Fixedneſs is ſure to be. 
Here again for Aſſurance, I muſt apply my ſelf to Experience; as far as that 
reaches, I may have certain Knowledg, but no farther. ; : 
§. 10, I deny not but a Man, accuſtom'd to rational and regular Experiments, 1 Ne- 
ſhall be able to ſee farther into the nature of Bodies, and gueſs righter at their „ne, nt Sci- 
yet unknown Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them: But yet, as I ce. | 
have aid, this is but judgment and Opinion, not Knowledg and Certainty. 
This way of getting, and improving our Knowledg in Subſtances only by Experience 
and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of 
Mediocrity, which we are in in this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect, 
that natural Philoſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 
I imagine, to reach very little general Knowledg concerning the Species of Bo- 


dies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations 
| we 
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we may have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and 
thereby increaſe our Stock of Conveniences for this Life; but beyond thi 
fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I gueſs, able to advance. 
We are fitted F. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſince our Faculties are 
3 4 Not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences of Bodies; 
natural In. but yet plainly diſcover to us the Being of a G0 D, and the Knowledg of our 
provements, ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Diſcovery of our Duty, and great 
Concernment; it will become us, as rational Creatures, to imploy thoſe Facul.- 
ties we have about what they are moſt adapted to, and follow the Direction ot 
Nature, where it ſeems to point us out the way. For *tis rational to conclude 
that our proper Imployment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of Know. 
ledg which is moſt ſuted to our natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt 
Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may con. 
clude, that Morality is the proper Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in general; 
(who are both concern'd, and fitted to ſearch out their Summum Bonum) as ſe- 
veral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private 
Talent of particular Men, for the common uſe of human Life, and their own 
particular Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Diſcovery of 
one natural Body, and its Properties may be to human Life, the whole great 
Continent of America is a convincing Inſtance : whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, 
and want of the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country that 
abounded with all ſorts of natural Plenty, I think, may be attributed to their 
Ignorance, of what was to be found in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean 
the Mineral of Iron. And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in 
this part of the World, where Knowledg and Plenty ſeem to vie each with o- 
ther; yet to any one, that will ſeriouſly reflect on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear 
paſt doubt, that were the uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Apes be 
unavoidably reduc'd to the Wants and Ignorance of the antient ſavage 4mer;- 
cans, Whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of 
the moſt flouriſhing and polite Nations. So that he who firſt made known the 
uſe of that one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiPd the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. | 


* 


But muſt be- g. 12. I would nor therefore be thought to diſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study of 
theſe 3 Nature. I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works gives us occaſion to 
— Princi. admire, revere, and glorify their Author: and if rightly directed, may be of 
ples. reater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monuments of exemplary Charity, that 
ave at ſo great Charge been rais'd by the Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms- 
houſes, He that firſt invented Printing, diſcover'd the Uſe of the Compaſs, or 
made publick.the Virtue and right Uſe of Xin Kina, did more for the Propaga- 
tion of Knowledg, for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and 
Hog more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes and 
oſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be too forwardly poſ- 
ſeſs'd with the Opinion, or Expectation of Knowledg, where it is not to be 
had; or by ways that will not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful 
Syſtems for compleat Sciences, nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical Demon- 
ſtrations. In the knowledg of Bodies, we maſt be content to glean what we 
can from particular Experiments: ſince we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their 
real Eſſences, graſp at a time whole Sheaves; and in'Bundles comprehend the 
Nature and Properties of whole Species together. Where our Inquiry is con- 
cerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt,- which by Contemplation of 
our Ideas we cannot diſcover ; there Experience, Obſervation and Natural Hiſ- 
tory muſt give us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal Subſtan- 
ces. The Knowledg of Bodies we muſt get by our Senſes, warily imploy'd in 
taking notice of their Qualities and Operations on one another: And what we 
hope to know of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, 1 think, expect only 
from Revelation, He that ſhall conſider how little general Maxims, precarious 
Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledg, or 
help'd to ſatisfy the Inquiries of rational Men after real Improvements z how 
little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that end has, for many Ages together, advanc'd 
Mens Progreſs towards the knowledg of Natural Philoſophy, will think We 
have reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, 


? og - and 
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and have trod out to us, tho not an eaſier way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer 
way to profitable Knowledg. 

F. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any Phanomena of Nature, make uſe The true 1/: at 

of any probable Hypotheſis whatſoever : Hypotheſes, if they are well made, are both. 
at leaſt great Helps to the Memory, and often dire& us to new Diſcoveries. 
But my Meaning is, that we ſhould not rake up any one too haſtily (which the 
Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes of Things, and have Prin- 
ciples to reſt on, is very apt to do) till we have very well examin'd Particulars, 
and made ſeveral Experiments, in that thing which we would explain by our 
Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; whether our Principles 
will carry us quite thro, and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Na- 
ture, as they ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt that we 
take care, that the name of Principles deceive us not, nor impoſe on us, by mak- 
ing us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, which is really, at beſt, but a 
very doubtful Conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypo- 
theſes in natural Philoſophy. 

9. 14. But whether Natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty or no, the Clear and di 


ways to inlarge our Knowledg, as far as we are capable, ſeem to me, in ſhort, to tine Ideas 


with ſettled 
be theſe two: Names, and the 


Firſt, The Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minds determin'd Ideas of thoſe finding of thoſe 
things, whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names; at leaſt of ſo many of which /hew 
them as we would conſider and improve our Knowledg in, or reaſon about. ei 4gree- 
And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make , Di. 
them as compleat as we can, whereby 1 mean, that we ſhould put together as % , . 
many imple Ideas, as being conſtantly obſerv'd to co-exiſt, may perfectly de- large 3 
termine the Species: And each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which are the Ingredients ledg. | 
of our complex ones, ſhould be clear and diſtinct in our Minds. For it being evi- 
dent, that our Knowledg cannot exceed our Ideas; as far as they are either im- 

e, Prog ann or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or clear 

nowledg, 

Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate Ideas, which 
may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which cannot be im- 
mediately compar'd. | 

5. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, and drawing Conſe- M4thematicks, 
quences from ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Method of improving an Inſtance of 
our Knowledg in the Ideas of other Modes beſides thoſe of Quantity, the Con-“ 
ſideration of Mathematical Knowledg will eaſily inform us. Where firſt we 
{hall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles, or Fi- 
gures of which he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of 
any Knowledg about them. Suppoſe but a Man, not to have a perfect exact 
Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or Trapezium ; and there is nothing more cer- 
tain, than that he will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims, which are taken for 
Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſters of that Science into thoſe 
wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks ever ſo perfectly, and contem- 
plate their Extent and Conſequences as much as he pleaſes, he will by their Aſ- 
liſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to know that the Square of the Hypotenuſe in 
a right-angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the two other Sides, Ihe Know- 
ledg, that che Whole is equal to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainder will be Equal, &c. help'd him not, I preſume, to this Demonſtration : 
And a Man may, I think, pore long enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſee- 
ing one jot the more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcover'd by 

the Thoughts otherwiſe apply'd : The Mind had other Obje&s, other Views be- 
fore it, far different from thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledg of ſuch 
kind of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 
receiv'd Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firſt made theſe Demon- 
ſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire, And who knows what Methods, to in- 
large our Knowledg in other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, an- 
ſwering that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which ſo readily finds out Ideas of 
Quantities to meaſure others by; whoſe Equality or Proportion we could other- 


wiſe very hardly. or, perhaps, never come to know? 
ö Rr CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIII. 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowled. 


Our Knowledg S. 1. UR Knowledg, as in other things, ſo in this, has a great Conformit 
partly neceſſa- with our Sight, that it is neither wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. 


7, Partly v- If our Knowledg were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Knowledg would not . 
unt au). 


ly be alike, but every Man would know all that is knowable: and if it were 
wholly voluntary, ſome Mea ſo little regard or value it, that they would have 
extreme little, or none at all. Men that have Senſes cannot chuſe but receive 
ſome Ideas by them; and if they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of 
them; and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another: As he that has 
Eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a 
difference in them. But tho a Man, with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but 
ſee; yet there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he will turn his 
Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book containing Pictures and Diſcourſes, 
capable to delight or inſtruct him, which yet he may never have the Will to o- 
pen, never take the Pains to look into. 
The Application g. 2. There is alſo another thing in a Man's Power, and that is, tho he turns 
voluntary; but his Eyes ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may chuſe whether he will curiouſ- 
wwe gw ee ſurvey it, and with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve accurately all 
2288 that is viſible in it. But yet what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he 
does, It depends not on his Will to ſee that Black, which appears Yellow ; nor 
to perſuade himſelf, that what actually ſcalds him, feels cold. The Earth will 
not appear painted with Flowers, nor the Fields cover'd with Verdure, when- 
ever he hasa mind to it : In the cold Winter, he cannot help ſeeing it white 
and hoary, if he will look abroad. Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all 
that is voluntary in our Knowledg, is the employing or with-holding any of our Fa- 
culties from this or that ſort of Objects, anda more or leſs accurate Survey of 
them: But they being imploy'd, our Will hath no Power to determine the Knowledg of 
the Mind one way or other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as far as 
they are clearly diſcover'd. And therefore, as far as Meas Senſes are converſant 
about external Objects, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas, which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be inform'd of the Exiſtence of things without: and ſo far 
as Mens Thoughts converſe with their own determin'd Ideas, they cannot but, in 
ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found a- 
mongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledg : and if they have Names for 
thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſider'd, they muſt needs be aſſur'd of the 
Truthof thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinc'd of thoſe Truths, For 
what a Man fees, he cannot but ſee; and what he perceives, he cannot but know 
that he perceives. 
Inſtance, in $. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and hath taken the pains to 
Numbers. Compare One, Two and Three to Six, cannot chuſe but know that they are equal: 
He that hath got the Idea of a Triangle, and found the ways to meaſure its An- 
gles, and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are equal to two right 
ones; and can as little doubt of that, as of this Truth, that it i impoſſible for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be. 

He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, made by 
and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wiſe and good, 
will as certainly know that Man is to honour, fear and obey GOD, as that the Sun 
ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, 
and will tura his Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as certaiuly find 
that the luferior, Finite and Dependent, is under an Obligation to obey the Su- 
preme and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that Three, Four and Sever are leſs than 
Fifteen, if he will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be ſurer in a 
clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but open his Eyes, and turn them 
that way. But yet theſe Truths, being ever ſo certain, ever ſo clear, he may be 
ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take the pains to imploy his 
Faculties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelf about them. CH AP. 
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8.1. HE underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not barely for Spe- Our Krowledg 
+ culation, but alſo for the Conduct of his Lite, Man would be at a being ſt, we 

great loſs, if he had nothing to direct him but what has the Certainty of true elſe. * 

Knowledg, For that being very ſnort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would 

he often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of his Life, perfectly 

at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in the Abſence of clear and certain 

Knowledg. He that will not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh 

him; he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about 

will ſucceed 3 will have little elſe to do, bur fir ſtil} and periſh. 

F. 2. Therefore as God has ſet ſome things ia broad Day-light z as he has What uſe to be 
given us ſome certain Knowledg, tho limited to a few things ia compariſon, made « thi 
probably, as a Taſte of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, to excite It State, 
in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State: So in the greateſt part of 
our Concernment, he has afforded us only the Twilight, as l may fo ſay, of 
Probability; ſuitable, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleas'd to place us in here; wherein, to check our Over-con- 
fdence and Preſumption, we might by every day's Experience be made ſenſible 
of our Short-lightedneſs and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might be 
a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this our Pilgrimage with 
Induſtry and Care, in the ſearch and following of that way, which might lead 
us to a State of greater Perfection: It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation filent in the caſe, That as Men employ thoſe Talents God 
has given them here, they ſhall accordingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe 
of 0 Day, when their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an end to their 
Labours. 

F. 3. The Faculty which God has given Man to ſupply the want of clear Judgment /up- 
and certain Knowledg, in caſes where that cannot be had, is Fudgment : where- Mies the want 
by the Mind takes its Ideas to agree or diſagree; or which is the ſame, any Pro- 9 Knwledg. 
polition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in 
the Proofs. The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledg are not to be had; and 
ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtra— 
tive and certain Proofs are to be had. Mea often ſtay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are deſirous or con- 
cern'd to know; but either incapable of ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a 
long Train of Gradations, or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, 
or wholly paſs by the Proofs; and ſo without making out the Demonſtration, 
determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as it were by a 
View of them as they are at a diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, 
as ſeems moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Faculty of the 
Mind, when it is exercis'd immediately about things, is call'd Judgment; when 
about Truths deliver'd in Words, is moſt commonly call'd Aſſent or Diſſent : 
which being the moſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occaſion to employ this 
Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it, as leaſt liable in our Language 
to Equivocation. 

F. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſant about Truth and Falſ- Judgment 5s 
hood. : the preſuming 

Firſt, Knowledg, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfy'd _ 1 be e, 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. prior ag 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ideæ together, or ſeparating them 
trom one another in the Mind, when their certaia Agreement or Diſagreement 
is not perceiv'd, but preſum'd to be ſoz which is, as the Word imports, taken 
to be ſo before it certainly appears. And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates them, 
as iu reality Things are, it is right Judgment. ' 

Vol. I. 2 CHAP. 
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Probability is S. 1. 
the Appearance 


of Agreement 
upon fallible 
Proofs. 


It #s to ſupply 


the want of 
Knowledg. 


Being that 
which makes 
us preſume 
things to be 


true before we 


Probability. Book IV. 


CH A EF, XV. 
Of Probability. 


S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas, by the Intervention of one or more Proofs, which have 
a conſtant, immutable, and viſible Connection one with another; ſo Probability 
is nothing but the Appearance of ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by the 
Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not conſtant and immutable, or at 
leaſt is not perceiv'd to be ſo, but is, or appears for the moſt part to be fo, and 
is enough to induce the Mind to judg the Propoſition to be true or falſe, rather 
than the contrary. For example: In the Demonſtration of it, a Man perceives 
the certain immutable Connection there is of Equality between the three Angles 
of a Triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones which are made uſe of to ſhew their 
Equality to two right ones; and ſo by an intuitive Knowledg of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the 
whole Series is continu'd with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality to two right ones: And 
thus he has certain Knowledg that it is ſo. But another Man, who never took 
the pains to obſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of 
Credit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle to be equal to two right ones, 
aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which caſe the Foundation of his 
Aſſent is the Probability of the thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part 
carries Truth with it: the Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not bein 
wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides his Knowledg, eſpecially in 
Matters of this kind. So that that which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that 
which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to do ſo, 
is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other caſes, or his ſuppos'd Vera- 
city in this. ; 
§. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and we not 
happy enough to find certain Truth 1n every thing which we have occaſion to 
conſider; moſt of the Propoſitions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay act upon, 
are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubted Knowledg of their Truth: yet ſome of 
them border ſo near upon Certainty, that we make no doubt at all about them ; 


but aſſent to them as firmly, and act, according to that Aſlent, as reſolutely as 


if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledg of them was perfect 
and certain. But there being degrees herein from the very Neighbourhood of 
Certainty and Demonſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelineſs, 
even to the Confines of Impoſlibility ; and alſo degrees of Aſſent from full 4/- 
ſurance and Confidence, quite down to Conjecture, Doubt, and Diſtruſt : I ſhall 
come now, (having, as I think, found out the Bounds of Human Knowledg and 
Certaiaty) in the next place, to conſider the ſeveral Degres and Grounds of Pro- 
bability, and Aſſent or Faith. 

F. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, the very Notation of the Word ſig- 
nifying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Arguments or Proofs, to make 
it paſs or be receiv'd for true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this ſort of 
Propoſitions, is call'd Belief, Aſſent, or Opinion, which is the admitting or re- 


know them to ceiving any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments or Proofs that are found to 


be Jo. 


perſuade us to receive it as true, without certain Know ledg that it is ſo. And 
herein lies the Difference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Knowleag, 
that in all the Parts of Knowledg there is Intuition; each immediate Idea, each 
Step has its viſible and certain Connection; in Belief, not ſo. That which 
makes me believe, is ſomething. extraneous to the thing I believe; ſomething 
not evidently join'd on both ſides to, and fo not manifeſtly ſhewiag the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under conſideration. 

F. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the Defe& of our Knowledg, and to 
guide us where that fails, is always converſant about Propoſitions, whareor "= 
8 88 | 7: be 
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have no Certainty, but only ſome Inducements to receive them for true. The The Grounds of 


Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe two following, Probability are 


Firſt, The Conformity of any thing with our own Knowledg, Obſervation, parks 8 
and Experience. ity with our 


N f : Experience, 
Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſervation and Expe- „ 


ü or theTeſtimony 
rience, In the Teſtimony of others, is to be conſider'd, 1. The Number. 2. of others 


The Integrity. 3. The Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, Exberience. 
where it is a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the Parts, 
and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſtimonies. 

F. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evidence, which infallibly determines In #his all the 
the Underſtanding, and produces certain Knowledg, the Mind, if it would pro- debe en 
ceed rationally, ought to examine all the Grounds of Probability, and ſee how they 2 2 
make more or leſs, for or againſt any Propoſition, before it aſſents to or diſſents amin'd before 
from it; and upon a due ballancing the whole, reje&, or receive it, with a more we come to 4 
or leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater Grounds 7*42ment. 
of Probability on one fide or the other. For example: 

If 1 my ſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probability, tis Knowledg: 
but if another tells me he ſaw a Man in England in the midſt of a ſharp Winter, 
walk upon Water harden'd with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with what 
is uſually obſerv'd to happen, that I am diſpos'd by the Nature of the thing it 
ſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that 
Matter of Fact. But if the ſame thing be told to one born between the Tro- 
picks, who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch thing before, there the whole 
Probability relies on Teſtimony: And as the Relators are more in Number, 
and of more Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; fo 
that Matter of Fact is like to find more or leſs Belief. Tho to a Man, whoſe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard of any thin 
like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find Belic! 
As it happen'd to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam 
with the Particularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt o- 
ther things told him, that the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold 5 
Weather, be ſo hard, that Men walk'd upon it, and that it would bear an Ele- * 
phant if he were there. To which the King reply'd, Hitherto I have believ'd 
the ſtrange things you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man, 
but now I am ſure you lye. 


F. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the. Probability of any Propoſition : And They being ca- 


as the Conformity of our Knowledg, as the Certainty of Obſervations, as the 5 of greas 


Frequency and Conſtancy of Experience, and the Number and Credibility of “eh. 
Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo is any Propolition in 
it ſelf more or leſs probable. There is another, 1 confeſs, which, tho by it ſelf 
it be no true Ground of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which they pin their Faith 
more than any thing elſe, and that is the Opinion of others : tho there cannot 
be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one; ſince 
there is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth and Know- 
ledg. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and 
think well of, be a Ground of Aſſent, Men have reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, 
Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans 
in Sweden. But of this wrong Ground of Aſſent I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large in another place. 


CHAP. 
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S 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


. HE Grounds of Probability we have laid down in the fore-goigg 
* 1 Chapter; as they are the Foundations on which our Aſſent is buli. 
f Probability. ſo are they alſo the meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or ought to be 
regulated only we are to take notice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 
there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which ſearches after 
Truth, and endeavours to judg right, than they appear; at leaſt in the firſt 
Judgment or Search that the Mind makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions Men 
have, and firmly ſtick to, in the World, their Aſſent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons that at firſt prevail'd with them: It being in many 
caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very 
admirable Memories, to retain all the Proofs, which upon a due Examination 
made them embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they have once 
with Care and Fairneſs, ſifted the Matter as far as they could; and that they 
have ſearch'd into all the Particulars, that they could imagine to give any light 
to the Queſtion; and with the beſt of their Skill caſt up the account upon the 
whole Evidence: and thus having once found on which ſide the Probability ap- 
pear'd to them, after as full and exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay 
up the Concluſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcover'd ; and for 
the future they remain ſatisfy'd with the Teſtimony of their Memories, that 
this is the Opinion, that by the Proofs they have once ſeen of it deſerves ſuch 
a degree of their Aſſent as they afford it. 
Theſe cannot F. 2. This is all that the greateſt part of Men are capable of doing, in regu- 


Book IV. 


mm. 


Our Aſſent ought F. 1. 


always be aiu- lating their Opinions and Judgments; unleſs a Man will exact of them, either 


ally in view . hes , : G . 
"nd then we £2 retain diſtinctly in their Memories all the Proofs concerning any probable 


muſt content our Truth, and that too in the ſame order, and regular deduction of Conſequences 
ſelves with the in which they have formerly plac'd or ſeen them; which ſometimes is enough 
remembrance to fill a large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion: Or elſe they muſt require a 
that we 1 f Man, for every Opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the Proofs: 
fach teeres of both which are impoſſible. It is unavoidable therefore that the Memory be 
Aſſent. rely'd on in the caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof 
the Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts; nay, which perhaps they are not 
able actually to recal. Without this the greateſt part of Men muſt be either 
very Scepticks, or change every moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, 
having lately ſtudy'd the Queſtion, offers them Arguments; which, for want of 
Memory, they are not able preſently to anſwer. 
The ill Conſe- F. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens ſticking to their paſt Judgment, and ad- 
quence of th, hering firmly to Concluſions formerly made, is often the cauſe of great Obſti- 
3 nacy in Error and Miſtake. But the Fault is not that they rely on their Me- 
not rightly mories for what they have before well judg'd; but becauſe they judg'd before 
made. they had well examin'd. May we not find a great Number (not to ſay the 
greateſt part) of Men that think they have form'd right Judgment of ſeveral 
Matters; and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe they never thought other- 
wiſe ? who imagine themſelves to have judg'd right, only becauſe they never 
queſtion'd, never examin'd their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think 
they judg'd right, becauſe they never judg'd at all: And yet theſe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs; thoſe being generally the moſt 
fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have leaſt examin'd them. What we once 
know, we are certain is ſo: and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent 
Proots undiſcover'd, which may overturn our Kncwledg, or bring it in doubt. 
But in Matters of Probability, *tis not in every caſe we can be ſure that we 
have all the Particulars before us, that any way concern the Queſtion ; and that 
there is no evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Probability 
on the other ſide, and outweigh all that at preſent ſeems to preponderate with 
us, Who almoſt is there that bath the Leiſure, Fatience, and Means, to 155 
4 c 
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ect together all the Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely 
ro conclude that he hath a clear and full view ; and that there is no more to be 
alledg'd for his better Information? And yet we are forc'd to determine our 
ſelves on the one ſide or other. The Conduct of our 5 and the Manage- 
ment of our great Concerns, will not bear Delay: for thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgmeat ia Points, wherein we are 
not capable of certain and demonſtrative Knowledg, and wherein it is nece{ſary 
for us to embrace the one ſide or the other. 

F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greateſt part of Men, if not all, Le right uſe of 

to have ſeveral Opinions, without certain and indubitable Proofs of their 1 2 
Truths; and it carries too great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or afar 295 
Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets preſently upon the 
Offer of an Argument, which they cannot immediately anſwer, and ſhew the 
Inſufficiency of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, and the 
common Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the Diverſity of Opinions; ſince 
we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly quit 
his own Opinion, and embrace ours with a blind Reſignation to an Authority, 
which the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not, For however it may 
often miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the 
Will and Dictates of another. If he, you would bring over to your Sentiments, 
be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt give him leave at his leiſure 
to go over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine 
all the Particulars, to ſee on which ſide the Advantage lies: And if he will not 
think our Arguments of weight enough to engage bim a-new in ſo much Pains, 
'tis but what we do often our ſelves in the like Caſe; and we ſhould take it a- 
miſs if others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy. And if 
he be one who takes his Opinions upon truſt, How can we imagine that he 
ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets which Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his 
Mind, that he thinks them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty; 
or which he takes to be Impreſſions he has receiv'd from GOD Himſelf, or 
from Men ſent by Him? How can we expect, I ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled 
ſhould be given up to the Arguments or Authority of a Stranger, or Adver- 
ſary z eſpecially if there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there never 
fails to be, where Men find themſelves ill-treated ? We ſhould do well to com- 
miſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle 
and fair Ways of Information ; and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate 
and perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and receive our Opi- 
nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when *tis more than pro- 
bable, that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For 
where is the Man that has unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns; or can lay, that he has exa- 
min'd, to the bottom, all his own, or other mens Opinions ? The Neceſlity of 
believing, without Knowledg, nay often upon very ſlight Grounds, in this 
fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy 
and careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others. At leaſt thoſe, who 
have not thorowly examin'd to the bottom all their own Tenets, muſt confeſs 
they are unfit to preſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as 
Truth on other Mens Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearch'd into, nor 
weigh'd the Arguments of Probability, on which they ſhould receive or reject 
it, Thoſe who have fairly and truly examin'd, and are thereby got paſt doubt 
in all the Doctrines they profeſs and govern themſelves by, would have a juſter 
Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe are ſo few in Number, 
and find fo little reaſon to be magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing in- 
folent and imperious is to be expected from them: And there is reaſon to 
think, that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be leſs im- 
Poling on others. 

d. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Aſſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, p,,z,z;1;zy ; 
we are to take notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon Inducements of either Aat- 
Probability, are of two ſorts; either concerning ſome particular Exiltence, or, er of Fa or 
as It is uſually term'd, Matter of Fact, which falling under mn Speculation. 

capable 
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capable of human Teſtimony; or elſe concerning things, which being beyond 
| the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Teſtimony. 
The concurrent F. 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. particular Matter of Fat. 
Experience 7 Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſervatig; of 
1 _ our ſelves and others in the like caſe, comes atteſted by the concurrent Report: 
duces Aſſurance Of all that mention it, we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon it, 1, jr 
approaching to it were certain Knowledg ; and we reaſon and act thereupon with ag littie 
Knowledg, doubt, as if it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Engliſhmen, w 
have occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that it froze in England the laſt Wiz. 
ter, or that there were Swallows ſeen there in the Summer; I think a Man coyjq 
almoſt as little doubt of it, as that Seven and Four are Eleven. The {6 
therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the general Conſent of all 
Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and 
never-failing Experience in like caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
Matter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſles : ſuch are all the ſtated Conſtitutions 
and Properties of Bodies, and the regular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
things themſelves. For what our own and other Mens conſtant Obſervation has 
found always to be after the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to he 
the Effects of ſteddy and regular Cauſes, tho they come not within the reach of 
our Knowledg. Thus, that Fire warm'd a Man, made Lead fluid, and chang'd 
the Colour or Conſiſtency in Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water, and 
ſwam in Quickſilver : Theſe and the like Propoſitions about particular Facts, 
being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often as we have to do with 
theſe matters; and being generally ſpoke of (when mention'd by others) as 
things found conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted by 
any body, we are put paſt doubt, that a Relation affirming any ſuch thing to 
have been, or any Predication that it will happen again in the ſame manner, is 
very true. Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the moſt evi- 
dent Demonſtration ; and in what concerns us, we make little or no difference 
3 them and certain Knowledg. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to A, 
UY ANCE. 

Vnqueſtionable F. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when J find by my own Expe- 
Teſtimony and rience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be, for 
3 the moſt part, ſo; and that the particular inſtance of it is atteſted by many 
produce Conf. and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account of Men 
dence. in all Ages; and my own Experience, as far as I had an opportunity to ob- 
ſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men prefer their private Advantage to the 
publick. If all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did fo, it is 
extremely probable. And in this caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient foundation to 

raiſe it ſelf to a degree, which we may call Confidence. 
Fair Teſtimony, H. 8. Thirdly, In things that happen indifferently, as that a Bird ſhould fly 
and the nature this or that way; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left Hand, &c. 
of — — when any particular matter of fact is vouch'd by the concurrent Teſtimony of 
2 1 unſuſpe&ed Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, That there 
fident Belief, is ſuch a City in Italy as Rome; That about 1700 Years ago, there lived in it a 
Man, call'd Julius Cæſar; that he was a General, and that he won a Battel againſt 
another, call'd Pompey: This, tho in the nature of the thing there be nothing 
for nor againſt it, yet being related by Hiſtorians of credit, and contradicted 
by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of 
it, as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, whereot he 

himſelf is a Witneſs. 

Experiences S. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſy enough. Probability upon ſuch grounds 
and Teftimonies carries fo much Evidence with it, that it naturally determines the judgment, 
claſhing, inf. and leaves us as little liberty to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonſtration does, 
2 Rape Le whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty is, when Teſtimonies 
bability, contradict common Experience, and the Reports of Hiſtory and Witneſles claſh 
with the ordinary courſe of Nature, or with one another; there it is, where 
Diligence, Attention, and Exactneſs is requir'd, to form a right Judgment, 
and to proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence and Probability oe the 
| thing; 
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thing; which riſes and falls, according as thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, 
viz. common Obſervation in like caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that par- 
ticular inſtance, favour or contradi& it. Theſe are liable to ſo great varicty of 
contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Reports, different Qualifications, Tem- 
pers, Deſigns, Overſights, &c. of the Reporters, that 'tis impoſſible to reduce 
to preciſe Rules the various degrees wherein Men give their Aſſent. This only 
may be ſaid in general, That as the Arguments and Proofs pro and con, upon 
due Examination, nicely weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any 
one appear, upon the whole matter, in a greater or leſs degree, to preponde- 
rate on either ſide; fo they are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different En- 
ES: as we call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, 
Diibelief, &c. 

F. 10. This is what concerns Aſſent in matters wherein Teſtimony is made uſe Traditional 
of: concerning which, I think, it may not be amiſs to take notice of a Rule 7e/fimonies,the 
obſerv'd in the Law of England; which is, That tho the atteſted Copy of a Re -aber of is 
cord be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy ever ſo well atteſted, and by ever ghei- Proof, 
ſo credible Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. This is ſo 
generally approv'd as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſdom and Caution to be 
uſed in our Enquiry after material Truths, that I never yet heard of any one 
that blamed it. This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That. any Teſtimony, the 
Aarther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and proof it has. The 
Being and Exiſtence of the thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth, A 
credible Man vouching his Knowledg of it, is a good proof: But if another 
cqually credible do witneſs it from his Report, the Teſtimony is weaker z and 
a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So 
that in traditional Truths, each Remove weakens the force of the Proof: And the 
more hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſs'd thro, the leſs ſtrength and evi- 
dence does it receive from them. This | thought neceſſary to be taken notice of, 
becauſe I find amongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly practis'd, who 
look on Opinions to gain force by growing older; and what a thouſand years 
ſince would not, to a rational Man, contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have 
appear'd at all probable, is now urg'd as certain beyond all queſtion, only be- 
cauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this 
ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firſt beginning, 
come by an inverted Rule of Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and 
thoſe which found or deſerv'd little credit from the mouths of their firſt Au- 
thors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urg'd as undeniable. 

F. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : Tet Hiſtory is 
tis all the light we have in many caſes, and we receive from it a great part off &e ie. 
the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had more of them, and 
more uncorrupted. But this Truth it ſelf forces me to ſay, That no Probability 
can ariſe higher than its firſt Original. What has no other Evidence than the 
ſingle Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent ; and tho cited afterwards by hundreds of 
others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving any ſtrength thereby, that it 
is only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, 
and a thouſand odd Reaſons, or Capricio's, Mens Minds are acted by (impoſlible 
to be diſcover'd) may make one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning 
wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examin'd the Citations of Writers, can- 
not doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve,” where the Originals are 
wanting and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations can be 
rely'd on. This is certain, that what in one Age was affirm'd upon flight 
| grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future Ages, by being often 
repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and 
has always leſs force in the mouth or writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, 


than in his from whom he receiv'd it. In things which 0 
§. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mention'd, are only ſuch as concern Senſe cannot 1 
matter of fact, and ſuch things as are capable of Obſervation and Teſtimony. ev, — 3 
There remaius that other ſort, concerning which Men entertain Opinions with 2 1 * 
Vol. I, N 7 variety bability, © 3 
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Degrees of Aſſent. Book IV 
varicty of Aſſent, tho the Things be ſuch, that falling not under the reach of gy, 
Senſes, they are not capable of Teſtimony. Such are, 1, The Exiſtence, Nature 
and Operations of finite immaterial Beings without us; as Spirits, Anvels, De. 
vils, &c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings z which either for their Small: 
in themſelves, or Remoteneſs from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of, as 
whether there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in the Pla. 
nets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Concerning the manner of 
Operation in moſt parts of the Works of Nature: wherein tho we ſee the ſeq. 
{ible Effects, yet their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the ways and 
manner how they are produc'd. We ſce Animals are generated, nouriſh'd, 38d 
move; the Load-ſtone draws Iron; and the parts of a Candle ſucceſſively met. 
ing, turn into Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the jike 
Effects we ſee and know: but the Cauſes that operate, and the Manner they are 
produc'd in, we can only gueſs, and probably conjecture. For theſe and the 
like coming not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examin'd by 
them, or be atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more or leſs pro- 
bable, only as they more or leſs agree to Truths that are eſtabliſh'd in our 
Minds, and as they hold proportion to other parts of our Knowledg and Ob— 
ſervation. Analogy in theſe matters is the only help we have, and 'tis from 
that alone we draw all our grounds of Probability. Thus obſerving that the 
bare rubbing of two Bodies violently one upon another, produces Heat, and 
very often Fire it ſelf, we have reaſon to think, that what we call Heat and 
Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible minute Parts of the 
burning Matter: obſerving likewiſe that the- different RetraQtions of pellucid 
Bodies produce in our Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and 
alſo that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of ſeveral Bodies, 
as of Velvet, water'd Silk, & c. does the like, we think it probable that the Colour 
and ſhining of Bodies, is in them nothing but the different Arrangement and Re- 
fraction of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all parts of the 
Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, that there is a gradual Connection 
of one with another, without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great variety of things we ſee in the World, which are ſo cloſely link'd toge- 
ther, that in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds 
betwixt them ; we have reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle ſteps things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. Tis a hard matter to ſay where 
Senſible and Rational begin, and where Inſenſible and Irrational end: and who 
is there quick-ſ{ighted enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 
of living things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Life? Things, as 
far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the Quantity does in a regular 
Cone; where tho there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter 
at remote diſtance, yet the difference between the upper and under, where they 
touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The difference is exceeding great be- 
tween ſome Men, and ſome Animals: But if we will compare the Underſtand— 
ing and Abilities of ſome Men and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find ſo little difference, 
that *twill be hard to ſay, that that of the Man is either clearer or larger. 
Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of 
the Creation that are beneath Man, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, 
that it is ſo alſo in things above us and our Obſervation; and that there are ſe- 
veral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, 
aſcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle 
Steps and Differences, that are every one at no great diſtance from the next to 
it, This ſort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, 
and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and Influence ; and a wary Reaſon- 
ing from Analogy, leads us often into the Diſcovery of Truths and uſeful Pro- 

ductions, which would otherwiſe lie conceal'd. 


9. 13. Tho the common Experience and the ordinary Courſe of things have 


jultly a mighty influence on the Minds of Men, to make them give or refuſe 

Credit to any thing propos'd to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe, herein the 

Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. 

For where ſuch ſapernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aim'd at by him, who 

has the power to change the Courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch N 
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Chap. 17. Reaſon. 
they may be the fitter to procure Belief, by how much the more they are be- 
yond, or contrary to ordinary Qbſervation. This is the proper caſe of Mira- 


le, which well atteſted do not only find credit themſelves, but give it alſo to 
other Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation. 


$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mention'd, there is one ſort of Propo- The bare Tefl. 


mony of Reue - 
lation is the 
higheſt Cer- 


tions that challenge the higheſt degree of our Aſſent upon bare Teſtimony, 
whether the thing propos'd agree or diſagree with common Experience, and 
the ordinary Courſe of things, or no. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the 
Teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot deceive, nor be deceiv'd, and that is of 
God himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond doubt, Evidence beyond 
exception. This is call'd by a peculiar name, Revelation; and our Aſſent to it, 
Faith : which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all 
wavering, as our Knowledg it ſelf; and we may as well doubt of our own 
Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from GOD be true. So that Faith 
is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no manner of 
room for Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Reve- 
lation, and that we underſtand it right : elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 
the Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Principles, if we 
have Faith and Aſſurance in what 1s not divine Revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe caſes our Aſſent can be rationally no higher than the Evidence of its bein 

a Revelation, and that this is the meaning of the Expreſſions it is deliver'd in. 
If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this its true Senſe be only on 
probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, 
ariſing from the more or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of Faith, 
and the precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, 1 
ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where 1 treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in 


contradiſtinction to Reaſon; tho in truth it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent foun- 
ded on the higheſt Reaſon. 


_— 


S HAP. XVII. 
Of Reaſon. 


1. THE word Reaſon in the Engliſh Language has different Significations : Various Signi- 
ſometimes it is taken for true and clear Principles; ſometimes for clear fications of the 
and fair Deductions from thoſe Principles; and ſometimes for the Cauſe, and word Reaſon. 


particularly the final Cauſe. But the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in 
a Signification different from all theſe; and that 1s, as it ſtands for a Faculty in 


Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppos'd to be diſtinguiſh'd from Beaſts, and 
wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 


§. 2. If general Knowledg, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Wherein Rea- 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our own Ideas; and the Knowledg of the Ex- /0ing conſiſts. 


iſtence of all things without us (except only of a GOD, whoſe Exiſtence every 
Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to himſelf from his own Exiſtence 
be had only by our Senſes: what room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other 
Faculty, but outward Senſe and inward Perception? What need is there of Rea- 
fon? Very much; both for the enlargement of our Knowledg, and regulating 
our Aſſent: For it hath to do both in Knowledg and Opinion, and is neceſſary 
and aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed contains two of 
them, viz. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, it finds out; and by the other, it 
ſo orders the intermediate Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in 
each Link of the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and there- 
by, as it were, to draw into view the Truth ſought for, which is that we call 
[lation or Inference, and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the Connection 
there is between the Ideas, in each ſtep of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas as 
in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at Knowledg; or their probable Con- 
nection, on which it gives or with-holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and 
[ntuition reach but a very little way. 2 greateſt part of our Knowledg de- 
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pends upon DeduAions and intermediate Ideas: And in thoſe caſes, 
are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent inſtead of Knowledg, and take Pro 


Where * 
8 l TrOPOlitions for 
true, without being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, examine 
and compare the grounds of their Probability. In both theſe caſes, the Facyj;? 
| which finds out the Means, and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty j 
5 the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. Por 
| Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Connection of all the 74e,, or 
Proofs one to another, in each Step of any Demonſtration that produces Know. 
ledg; ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas or Proof 
one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe, to which it will think Aſſent 
due. This is the loweſt Degree of that, which can be truly call'd Reaſon. Por 
where the Mind does not perceive this probable Connection, where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no; there Mens Opinions are 
not the Product of Judgment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of 
Chance and Hazard, of a Mind floating at all adventures, without Choice, ang 
without Direction. 

Its four Parts. F. 3. So that we may in Reaſon: conſider theſe four Degrees : the firſt and 
higheſt, is the diſcovering and finding out of Proofs; the ſecond, the regular 
and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit Order, 
to make their Connection and Force be plainly and eaſily perceiv'd ; the third is 
the perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, a making a right Concluſion, 
Theſe ſeveral degrees may be obſerv'd in any mathematical Demonſtration ; it 
being one thing to perceive the Connection of each Part, as the Demonſtration 
is made by another; another to perceive the Dependence of the Concluſion on 
all the Parts; a third, to make out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's 
ſelf; and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe inter. 
mediate Ideas or Proofs by which it is made. 

Him mt F. 4. There is one thing more, which J ſhall deſire to be conſider'd concernin 

tbe great In · Reaſon ; and that is, whether Syllogiſm, as is generally thought, be the proper 


jor wag oF Inſtrument of it, and the uſefulleſt way of exerciſing this Faculty. The Cauſes 


1 have to doubt, are theſe. 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon, but in one only of the fore-men- 
tion'd Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the Connection of the Proofs in any one 
Inſtance, and no more: but in this it is of no great uſe, ſince the Mind can 
perceive ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps better, 
without it. | 

If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we ſhall find that we rea- 
ſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only obſerve the Connection of the Proof, with- 
out reducing our Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. He that will look into many Parts of 
Aſia and America, will find Men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as himſelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argument to thoſe 
Forms: And l believe ſcarce any one ever makes Syllogiſms in reaſoning within 
himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is made uſe of on occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy hid 
in a rhetorical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrap'd up in a ſmooth Period; and ſtrip- 
ping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its na- 
ked Deformity. But the Weakneſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, 
by the artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy'd 
Mode and Figure, and have ſo examin'd the many ways that three Propoſitions 
may be put together, as to know which of them does certainly conclude right, 
and which not, and upon what grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have ſo 
far conſider'd Syllogiſm, as to ſee the reaſon why in three Propoſitions laid toge- 
ther in one Form, the Concluſion will be certainly right, but in another, not 
certainly ſo ; Igrant are certain of the Concluſion they draw from the Premiſes 
in the allow'd Modes and Figures. But they who have not ſo far look'd into 
thoſe Forms, are not ſure by virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluſion certainly 
follows from the Premiſes; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in 
their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumentation ; but this 
is {till but believing, not being certain. Now if, of all Mankind, thoſe who 
can make Syllogiſms are extremely few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot ; and 
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it of thoſe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a very ſmall Num- 
ber, who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms in the allow'd Modes and 
Figures do conclude right, without knowing certainly that they do ſo; if Syl- 
logiſms muſt be taken for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of 
Knowledg, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was not one Man that did 
or could know any thing by Reaſon ; and that ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, 
there is not one of ten thouſand that doth. 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them barely two-leg'd 
Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make them Rational, 5. e. thoſe few of 
them that he could get ſo to examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, 
that in above threeſcore ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen, wherein one may be ſure that the Concluſion is 
right, and upon what ground it 1s, that in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, 
and in the other not. God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo. He 
has given them a Mind that can reaſon, without being inſtructed in Methods of 
ſyllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; it has 
a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can 
range them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay not this any 
way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one of the greateſt Men amongſt 
the Antients 3 whoſe large Views, Acuteneſs and Penetration of Thought, and 
Strength of Judgment, few have equal'd: And who in this very Invention of 
Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewn to be rightly 
infer d, did great Service againſt thoſe who were not aſham'd to deny any 
thing. And I readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduc'd to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think without any Diminution to him 1 may 
truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor the beſt way of Reaſoning, for the 
leading of thoſe into Truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the 
beſt Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Knowledg. And 
he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms to be concluſive, and others not, 
not by the Forms themſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledg, i. e. by 
the viſible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman that the Wind 
is South-Weſt, and the Weather louring, and like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily 
underſtand, tis not ſafe for her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a day, after a 
Fever: ſhe clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. South-Weſt- 
Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, Relapſe, and Danger of 
Death, without tying them together in thoſe artificial and cumberſom Fetters 
of ſeveral Syllogiſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one 
part to another quicker and clearer without them; and the Probability which 
ſhe eaſily perceives in things thus in their native State would be quite loſt, if 
this Argument were manag'd learnedly, and propos'd in Mode and Figure. 
For it very often confounds the Connection: and, I think, every one will per- 
ceive in mathematical Demonſtrations, that the Knowledg gain'd thereby comes 
ſhorteſt and cleareſt without Syllogiſms. 

Inference is look'd on as the great Act of the Rational Faculty, and ſo 
it is when it is rightly made; but the Mind, either very deſirous to enlarge 
its Rnowledg, or very apt to favour the Sentiments it has once imbib'd, 
is very forward to make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much 
haſte before it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muſt hold the Ex- 
tremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid down as true to 
draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two 
Ideas of the infer*d Propoſition. v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſh'd in another World, and from thence be infer'd this other, 
then Men can determine themſelves. The Queſtion now is to know whether the 
Mind has made this Inference right or no; if it has made it by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a view of the Connection of them, plac'd in a 
due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference. If it has 
done it without ſuch a view, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewa a Willingneſs to have it be, 
or be taken for ſuch- But in neither Caſe is it Sylogiſm that diſcover'd thoſe 


Ideas, or ſhew'd the Connection of them, for they muſt be both found 2 
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tation, z. e. the Connection of the Extremes, one jot the better. 
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Reaſon: Book Iv 
and the Connection every where perceiv'd, before they can rationally be mad 
uſe of in Syllogiſm- unleſs it can be ſaid, that any Idea, without conſidering what 
ConneRion it hath with the two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it 
will do well enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture for the 1,,? 
dius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no body will ſay, becauſe it 
is by virtue of the perceiv'd Agreement of the intermediate Idea with the Ex- 
tremes, that the Extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each inter. 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible Connection v ith 
thoſe two it is plac'd between, or elſe thereby the Concluſion cannot be infe17 
or drawn in: for wherever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without Con. 
nection, there the whole Strength of it 1s loſt, and it hath no Force to infer or 
draw in any thing. In the Inſtance above-mention'd, what is it ſhews the Force 
of the Inference, and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of 
the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the Concluſio 


1 * n, or 
Propoſition infer'd ? v. g. Men ſhall be puniſh'd, 


God the Puniſber. 
could have done otherwiſe 
Self-determination : by which chain of Ideas thus viſibly link'd t1. 
gether in train, i. e. each intermediate Idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe 
two it is immediately plac'd between, the Ideas of Men and Self- determination 
appear to be connected, i. e. this Propoſition Men can determine themſelves is 
drawn in, or infer'd from this, that they ſhall be puniſhd in the other World. Por 
here the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the Idea of Mens Puniſh. 
ment in the other World, and the Idea of God puniſhing, between God puniſhing 
and the Fuſtice of the Puniſhment, between Fuſtice of Puniſhment and Guilt, be. 
tween Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe, between a Power to do otherwiſe and Free 
dom, and between Freedom and Self-determin.tion ; ſees the Connection between 
Men and Self-determination. 

Now Lask whether the Connection of the Extremes be not more clearly ſeen 
in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in the perplex'd Repetitions, and 
Jumble of five or fix Sylogiſms. I muſt beg pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
{ome body ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and then ſay, that 
they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection more viſible, when they are tranſ- 
pos'd and repeated, and ſpun out to a greater length in artificial Forms; 
than in that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in here, wherein eve- 
ry one may ſee it; and wherein they muſt be ſeen before they can be put into 
a Train of Syllogiſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Ideas muſt di- 
rect the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man muſt ſee the Connection of each 
intermediate Idea with khole that it connects, before he can with reaſon make 
uſe of it in a Sy/logiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither thoſe 
that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians will ſee the Force of the Argumen- 

[ For thoſe 
that are not Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogi/m, nor the 
Reaſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right and concluſive 
Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are not at all help'd by the Forms they are put 
into; tho by them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judg of their re- 
ſpective Connection, being diſturb'd, renders the Illation much more uncertain 
than without them.] And as for Logicians themſelves, they ſee the Connec- 
tion of each intermediate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Sylogiſm is made, or elſe 
they do not fee it at all. For a Sylogiſm neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Con- 


Freedom 


nection of any two Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Conuec- 


tion ſeen in them ſhews what Connection the Extremes have one with auother. 
But what Connection the intermediate has with either of the Extremes in that 
Syllogiſm, that no Syllogiſm does or can ſhew. That, the Mind only doth or 
can perceive as they ſtand there in that juxta-poſition only by its own view, to 
which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be in gives no help or light at. al; 
it only ſhews that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is on both 
ſides immediately apply'd to; then thoſe two remote ones, or as they are call'd 
Extremes, do certainly agree, and therefore the immediate Connection of each 


 Jdea to that which it isapply'd to on each fide, on which the Force of the Rea- 


ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after the Syllogiſm is made, or cis Be 
a char 
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that makes the Syllogiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has been already 
obſerv'd, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the perceptive Faculty of the Mind, ta- 
king a view of them laid together, in a juxra-poſition ; which View of any two 
it has equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſition, whether that 
propoſition be plac'd as a Major, or a Minor, in a Syllogiſm or no. 

Of what uſe then are Sylog:ſns? I anſwer, Their chief and main uſe is in 
the Schools, where Men are allow'd without ſhame to deny the Agreement of 
Ideas that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe who from thence 
have learned without ſhame to deny the Connection of Ideas, which even to 
themſelves is viſible. But to an ingenuous Searcher after Truth, who has no 
other aim than to find it, there is no need of any ſuch Form to force the al- 
lowing of the Inference: the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is better ſeen in 
ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and plain Order: And hence it is, that Men, 
in their own Enquiries after Truth, never uſe Syllogiſms to convince themſelves, 
ſor in teaching others to inſtru willing Learners.] Becauſe, before they can 
put them 1nto a Syllogiſm, they muſt ſee the Connection that is between the 
intermediate Idea and the two other Ideas It is ſet between and apply'd to, to 
ſhew their Agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference 
be good or no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe 
again of the former Inſtance; 1 ask whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of 
Juſtice, plac'd as an intermediate Idea between the Puniſhment of Men, and the 
Guilt of the puniſh'd, (and, till it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make 
uſe of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the Force and Strength 
of the Inference, as when it is form'd into Syllogiſm. To ſhew it in a very 
plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be the intermediate Idea or medius termi- 
nus that the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Yivens - 
| ask whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that Connec- 
tion in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the connecting Idea in the middle; 
thus, 


Homo — Animal —— Jivens, 


than in this perplex'd one, 


Animal Vivens Homo 7 - Animal : 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew the Connection 
between Homo and Vivens by the intervention of Animal. | 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the Lovers of 
Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are often conceaPd in florid, witty or 
involv'd Diſcourſes. | But that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider, 
that the reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, are impos'd 
upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are call'd Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their 
Fancies being ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they 
neglect to obſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas, upon 
which the Inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch Men the Weakneſs of ſuch an 
Argumentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, 
which, blended and confounded with thoſe on which the Inference depends, 
ſeem to ſhew a Connection where there is none; or at leaſt do hinder the Diſ- 
covery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked Ideas, on which the Force 
of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the 
Mind, taking a view of them, ſees what Connection they have, and ſo is able 
to judg of the Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at all. 
| grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made uſe of in ſuch caſes, as if 
the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to 
the Syllogiſtical Form; and ſo I my ſelf formerly thought, till upon a ſtricter 
Examination I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked in their due 
Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumentation better than Syllogiſm 
not only as ſubjecting each Link of the Chain, to the immediate view of the 
Mind in its proper place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerv'd ; but alſo 
becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe (who are not one of 
ten 
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ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon u 0 
which thoſe Forms are eſtabliſh'd : whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
deus, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, whether Logician or 
not Logician, who underſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceiye 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch Idea (without which, in or out of 
Syllogitm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Coherence or Inco- 
herence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the want of Connection in the Argumentation 
and the Abſurdity of the Inference. : 

And thus I have known a- Man unskilful in Syllogiſm, who at firſt hearin 
-ould perceive the Weakneſs and Inconcluſiveneſs of a long artificial and play. 
üble Diſcourſe, wherewith others better skill'd in Syllogiſm have been miſled. 
And | believe there are few of my Readers who do not know ſuch. And in- 
deed if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt Princes Councils, and the Buſineſs 
of Aſſemblies would be in danger to be miſmanag'd, ſince thoſe who are re. 
ly'd upon, and have uſually a great ſtroke in them, are not always ſuch, who 
have the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the Forms of Sylgiſm, or ex- 
pert in Mode and Figure. And if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the 
ſureſt way to detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes ; I do not think that 
all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their Crowns and Dignities, 
are fo much in love with Falſhood and Miſtake, that they would every where 
have neglected to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of moment; or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of conſequence: a plain Evidence 
to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, who were not idly to diſpute at 
their eaſe, but were to act according to the Reſult of their Debates, and often 
pay for their Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe ſcholaſtick 
Forms were of little uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and 
the other might be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them to thoſe who would 
not refuſe to ſee what was viſibly ſhewn them. 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether Syllogiſm be the 
only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of what- 
ever uſe Mode and Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy 
(which has been above conſider'd) thoſe ſcholaſtick Forms of Diſcourſe are not 
leſs liable to Fallacies than the plainer ways of Argumentation : And for this 
I appeal to common Obſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Me- 
thods of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, than to in- 
ſtrut and inform the Underſtanding. And hence it is, that Men even when 
they are baffſ'd and ſilenc'd in this ſcholaſtick way, are ſeldom or never con- 
vinc'd, and ſo brought over to the conquering ſide: they perhaps acknowledg 
their Adverſary to be the more skilful Diſputant; but reſt nevertheleſs per- 
ſuaded of the Truth on their ſide; and go away, worſted as they are, with the 
fame Opinion they brought with them, which they could not do, if this way 
of Argumentation carry'd Light and Conviction with it, and made Men ſee 
where the Truth lay. And therefore Syllogiſm has been thought more proper 
for the attaining Victory in Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation 
of Truth in fair Enquiries. And if it be certain, that Fallacy can be couch'd 
in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be deny'd, it muſt be ſomething elſe, and not Syllo- 
giſm that muſt diſcover them. 

I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all the Uſe which they 
have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is not allow'd, to cry out, that I am for 
laying it wholly aſide. But to preveut ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, 
tell them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Underſtanding, in 
the attainment of Knowledg. And if Men skill'd in, and us'd to Syllogiſms, 
find them aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms than belongs to them; and think that Men have no uſe, 
or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſoning Faculty without them. Some Eyes want 
Spectacles to ſee things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſays no body can ſee clearly without them: Thoſe who do ſo will be 
thought in favour with Art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too 
much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration where 
it is ſtrong and exercis'd, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without sylogiſn 
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Ir vſe of thoſe Spectacles has ſo dimm 'd its Sight, that it cannot without them 
ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation,; I am not ſo unreaſonable 
as to be againſt the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
Sight. But let him not thence conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the 
lame Helps that he finds a need of. 5 

F. 5. But however it be in Knowledg, I think I may truly ſay, it is of far #/ps Httle in 
leſs, or yo uſe at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there, being to be deter- 8 
min'd by the Pre ponderancy, after a due weighing of all the Proofs, with all + oy : 
Circumſtances on both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as 
Sylogiſm; which running away with one aſſum'd Probability, or one topical 
Argument, purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of fight of the 
thing under Conſideration z and forcing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds 
it faſt there, intangled perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain of Syl- 
logiſms, without allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps re- 
quiſite to ſhew on which ide, all things conſider'd, is the greater Probability. 

F. 6. But let it help us (as perhaps may be ſaid) in convincing Men of their Serves nt to 

Errors and Miſtakes : (and yet I would fain ſee the Man that was forc'd out of #"ce/e our 
his Opinion by dint of Sylogiſm) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that Part, which, 2 4 
if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet certainly its hardeſt Task, and that which N 
we moſt need its help in; and that is the finding out of Proofs, and making new 
Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogiſm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe in- 
termediate Ideas that may ſhew the Connection of remote ones. This way of 
reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhalling and ranging 
the old ones we have already. The 47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of Eu- 
clid is very true; but the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able to prove ſyllogiſti- 
cally. So that Syllogiſm comes after Knowledg, and then a Man has little or no 
need of it. But *tis chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the Con- 
nection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledg is increas'd, and that 
uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanc'd. Syllogiſm at beſt is but the Art of Fen- 
cing with the little Knowledg we have, without making any Addition to it. 
And if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do much o- 
therwiſe than he, who having got ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the Earth, 
ſhould have it beaten up all into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands 
to fence with, and bang one another. Had the King of Spain imploy'd the 
Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron ſo, he had brought to light but little 
of that Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in the dark Entrails of America. And I 
am apt to think, that he who ſhall employ all the Force of his Reaſon only in 
brandiſhing of Syllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that Maſs of Knowledg, 
which lies yet conceal'd in the ſecret Receſſes of Nature; and which I am apt 
to think, native ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a 
way to, and add to the common ſtock of Mankind, rather than any ſcholaſtick 
Proceeding by the ſtri& Rules of Mode and Figure. 

8. 7. I doubt not nevertheleſs, but there are ways to be found to aſſiſt our Rea- Other Helps 
fon in this moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious Hooker incourages me to _ be 
ſay, who in his Eccl. Pol. I. 1. $.6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the fought, 
right Helps of true Art and Learning (which Helps I muſt plainly confeſs, this Age 
of the World carrying the name of a learned Age, doth neither much know, nor gene- 
rally regard) there would undoubtedly be almoſt as much difference in Maturity of 
Judgment between Men therewith inur'd, and that which now Men are, as between 
Men that are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to have found, or diſcover'd 
here any of thoſe right Helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thought men- 
tions; but this is plain, that Sy/logiſm, and the Logick now in uſe, which were 
as well knowa in his days, can be none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for 
me, if by a «Diſcourſe, perhap ſomething out of the way, I am ſure as to 

me wholly new and unborrow'd, I ſhall have given occaſion to others, to caſt 


about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right 
Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, 1 fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine 
themſelves to the Rules and Dictates of others. For beaten Tracks lead theſe 
fort of Cattle (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach only 


to imitation, non quo cundum eſt, ſed quo itur, But I can be bold to ſay, jo 
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this Age is adorn'd with ſome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Large- 
neſs of Comprehenſion, that if they would imploy their Thoughts on this Sub- 
ject, could open new and undiſcover'd ways to the Advancement of Knowledg. 
We redſon about F. 8. Having here had an occaſion to ſpeak of Syllagiſm in general, and the 
Particular» Uſe of it in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of cur Knowledg, 'tis fit, be. 
fore I leave this Subject, to take notice of ane manifeſt Miſtake in the Rules of 
Syllogiſm, vix. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning can be right and concluſive, but 
what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſoy, 
and have Knowledg about Particulars: Whereas, in truth, the Matter rightly 
conſider'd, the immediate Object of all our Reafoning and Knowiledg, is nothing 
but Particulars. Every Man's Reaſoning and Knowledg is only about the Idea, 
exiſting in his own Mind, which are truly, every one of them, particular Ex- 
iſtences; and our Raowledg and Reaſoning about other things, is only as they 
correſpond with thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the A. 
greemeut or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the whole and utmoſt of 
all our Knowledg. Univerſality is but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in 
this, That the particular Ideas, about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one 
particular thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. But the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, and conſequently our 
Knowledg is equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of 
thoſe Ideas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. One 
thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, before 1 leave it, viz. May 
one not upon juſt Ground enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is 
that which in Reaſon it ought to have? For the Medinus Terminus being to join 
the Extremes, 5. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to ſhew the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of the two in queſtion, would not the Poſition of 
the Medius Terminus be more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Extremes clearer and better, if it were plac'd in the middle between 
them ? Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and mak- 
ing the Medius Terminus the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the Se- 
. cond. As thus, | h 
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Omnis Homo eft Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt uivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt vivens. 
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Omne Corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſto, 
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1 need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, whoſe Concluſions 
are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for the ſame Form in them, as well as 
in the general. | 
1. Reaſon fails &. 9. Reaſon, tho it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Earth, ele- 
us for want of vates our Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us thro the vaſt Spaces and 
Ideas, large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the real Extent of 
even corporeal Being; and there are many Inſtances wherein it fails us: AS, 
Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, nor can ex- 
tend it ſelf farther than they do. And therefore wherever we have no Ideas, 
our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an end of our Reckoning: And if at any 
time we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, tis only about 
thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. . | 
2. Becauſe of g. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of the Ob- 
obſcure and im- ſcurity, Confuſion or Imperfection of the Ideas it is imploy'd about; and there we are 
effect Ideas. jnvolv'd in Difficulties and Contradictions. Thus not having any perfect Idea 
of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor of Infinity, we are at a loſs about the 
Diviſibility of Matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtinct Ideas of Number, 
Wl our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor 
10 finds it ſelf involv'd in any Contradictions about them. Thus, we having but. 
. imperfect Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the beginning of Mo- 
"tb tion or Thought how the Mind produces either of them in us, and much im- 
| oy perfecter 
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perfecter yet, of the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free 

created Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it ſelf out of. | | 
6.11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, 3. For want of 

which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agreement or Diſagreement of any * . 

wo other Ideas: and in this, ſome Mens Faculties far outgo others. Till Alge- 99550 

bra, that great Inſtrument and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcover'd, 

Men, with Amazement, look'd on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of antient Ma- 


thematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to thiak the finding ſeveral of thoſe 
Proofs to be ſomething more than human. 


F. 12. Fourthly, The Mind, by proceeding upon falſe Principles, is often ingag'd 4. Becauſe of 
in Abſurdities and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Contradictions, with- wrong Princi- 
out knowing how to free it ſelf: And in that caſe it is in vain to implore the s. 
help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the Falſhood, and reje& the Influence 
of thoſe wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which 
the building upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will purſue it, 
it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper. in Perplexities. 

8. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ideas often involve our Reaſon, ſo, 5. Becauſe of 
upon the ſame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, often in Diſcour- uf Terms, 
ſes and Arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring 
them to a Non-plus. But theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of 
Reaſon. But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the 
per plexities or Errors they fill Meas Minds with, are every where obſervable; 

6. 14- Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind, are ſo there, that they can be Our higheſt de- 
by themſelves immediately compar'd one with another: And in theſe the Mind bree of Know- 
is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree as clearly, as that it has them, % . A 
Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, n 
as clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: And this therefore, as has been ſaid, 
| call intuitive Knowledg ;, which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no Pro- 
bation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certainty. In 
this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxim, which no body has any Doubt a- 
bout, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propos'd to his Underſtanding. In the Diſcovery 
of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no need 

of Reaſoning, but they are known by a ſuperior and higher degree of Evidence, 
And ſach, if I may gueſs at things unknown, 1 am apt to think, that Angels 
have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect, ſhall have, in a future 

State, of Thouſands of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Apprehen- 
fions, or which, our ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint Glimpſe of, 
we, in thedark, grope after. 

9. 15. But tho we have, here and there, a little of this clear Light, ſome The next i; De- 
Sparks of bright Knowledg ; yet the greateſt part of our Ideas are ſuch, that 21/tration by 

we cannot diſcern their Agreement or Diſagreement by an immediate comparing e. 
them. Andin all theſe we have need of Reaſoning, and mult, by Diſcourſe and 
Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of theſe there are two ſorts, which I 

ſhall take the liberty to mention here again. | 

Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, tho it cannot be ſeen by an 
immediate putting them together, yet may be examin'd by the Intervention of 
other 1deas, which can be compar'd with them. In this Caſe when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea, on both ſides with thoſe which 
we would compare, is plainly diſcern'd, there it amounts to Demonſtration, 
whereby Knowledg is produc'd 3 which tho it be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, 
nor altogether ſo clear as intuitive Knowledg, Becauſe in that there is barely 
one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake or 
Doubt; the Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis true, 
there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be a Remem- 
brance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the Medium, or intermediate 
Idea, with that we compar'd it with before, when we compare it with the o- 
ther ; and where there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake is 
the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas muſt be ob- 
ſery'd and ſeen in each Step of the whole Train, and retain'd in the Memory, 
juſt as it is; and the Mind muſt be ſure that no part of what is neceſlary to 
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make up the Demonſtration is omitted oroverlook*'d. This makes ſome Demon 
ſtrations long and perplex'd, and too hard for thoſe who have not Strength of 
Parts diſtinctly to perceive, and exactly carry ſo many Particulars order] ; 
their Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculatioqs 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is need of more than one 
Review before they can arrive at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clear! 
retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and that 
with a third, and that with a fourth, &c. there the Agreement of the firſt and 
the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Knowledg, which may be 
call'd Rational Knowledg, as the other is Intuitive. 

To ſupply the F. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement 

* 1 can no otherwiſe be judg'd of, but by the Intervention of others, which have 

nothing but not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: And 

Judgment upon in theſe it is that the Judgment is properly exercis'd, which is the acquieſcing of 

probable Rea- the Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing them with ſuch probable Ae. 

ſonirg. diums. This, tho it never amounts to Knowledg, no not to that which is the 
loweſt degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate Ideas tie the Extremes ſo 
firmly together, and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſ. 
ſarily follows it, as Knowledg does Demonſtration. The great Excellency and 
Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Eſtimate of the Force 
and Weight of each Probability ; and then caſting them up all right together, 
Ee chuſe that ſide which has the Over-balance. ; 

Intuition, De- F. 17. Intuitive Knowledg is the Perception of the certain Agreement or Diſz- 

monſtration, greement of two Ideas immediately compar'd together. 

Tudgment. : a 

Rational Knowledg is the Perception of the certain Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Ideas, by the intervention of one or more other Ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſagree, by the inter- 
vention of one or more Ideas, whoſe certain Agreement or Diſagreement with 
them it does not perceive, but hath obſerv'd to be frequent and uſual. 

Conſequences of F. 18. Tho the deducing one Propoſition from another, or making Inferences 

—_ 2 fin Words, be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it is uſually imploy'd about; 

© 4/equent®s yet the principal Act of Ratiocination is the finding the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of two Ideas one with another, by the intervention of a third. As 
a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which conld not 
be brought together to meaſure their Equality by Juxta-Poſition. Words have 
their Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas : and things agree or diſagree, as 
really they are; but we obſerve it only by our Ideas. 

Four jots of F. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be worth our while a little to re- 

38 flect on four ſorts of Arguments, that Men, in their Reaſonings with others, do 

4am Ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aſſent ; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, 
as to ſilence their Oppoſition. | | 

Firſt, The firſt is, to alledg the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, 

Eminency, Power, or ſome other Caufe has gain'd a Name, and ſettled their 

Reputation in the common Eſteem with ſome kind of Authority. When Men 

are eſtabliſh'd in any kind of Dignity, *tis thought a breach of Modeſty for o- 

thers to derogate any way from it, and queſtion the Authority of Men, who 

are in poſſeſſion of it. This is apt to be cenſur'd, as carrying with it too much 
of Pride, when a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approv'd 

Authors, which is wont to be receiv'd with Reſpect and Submiſſion by others: 

and *tis look'd upon as Infolence for a Man to fet up, and adhere to his own 

Opinion, againſt the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it in the ballance 

againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwife approv'd Writer. Whoever 

backs his Tenets with fuch Anthorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 

Cauſe, and is ready. to ſtile it Impadence in any one who ſhall ſtand out agaiaft 

them. This, I think, may be call'd Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 

F. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive others, and 
force them to ſubmit their judgments, and receive the Opinion in Debate, is to 
require the Adverſary to admit what they alledg as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. 
And this I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. | 3 
3. Ad Homi- F. 21. Thirdly,” A third way is, to preſs a Man with Confequences drawn 
nem, from his own Principles, or Conceſſions. This is already known under the name 
of Aroumentum ad Hominem. ; | FSi. 22. 


2. Ad Igno- 
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g. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any of the 4. Ad Judi- 

Foundations of Knowledg or Probability, This Icall Argumentum ad Judicium. oium. 
This alone of all the four, brings true Inſtruction with ir, and advances us in 
our way to Knowledg. For, 1. It argues not another Man's Opinion to be 
right, becauſe I out of Reſpect, or any other Conlideration but that of Couvic- 
tion, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another Man to be in the right 
way, nor that! ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 
3. Nor does it follow that another Maa is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn 
me that lam in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another 
Man's Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better: J 
may be in an Error, and another may ſhew me that Iam ſo. This may diſpoſe 
me, perhaps, for the Reception of Truth, but helps me not to it; that. mult 
come from Proofs and Arguments, and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things 
themſelves, and not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance or Error. 

$. 23, By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, we may be able to make ſome Above,contrary, 
gueſs at the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are according to, above, and aud according 
contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth“ Nen. 
we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe Ideas we have from Senſation 
and Reflection; and by natural Deduction find to be true or probable. 2. Above 
Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Reaſon 
derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, as are 
inconſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to our clear and diſtin& Ideas. Thus the 
Exiſtence of one GOD is according to Reaſon; the Exiſtence of more than 
one G OD, contrary to Reaſon; the Reſurrection of the Dead, above Reaſon. 

Farther, as Above Reaſon may be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as fignify- 
ing above Probability, or above Certainty ; ſo in that large Senſe alſo, Contrary 
to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

F. 24. There is another uſe of the word Reaſon, wherein it is oppos?d to Faith; Reaſon and 
which tho it be in it ſelf a very improper way of ſpeaking, yet common Uſe % no ops: 
has ſo authoriz d it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or hope to remedy '* 
it : Oaly I think it may not be amiſs to take notice, that however Faith be op- 

E to Reaſon, Faith is nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind: which if it 

regulated, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good 
Reaſon; and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that believes, without having a- 
ny Reaſon for believing, may be in love with his own Fancies; but neither 
ſeeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep him out of 
Miſtake and Error. He that does not this to the beſt of his Power, however 
he ſometimes lights on Truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know not 
whether the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregularity of his Pro- 
cceding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for whatever 
Miſtakes he runs into: whereas he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties 
GOD has given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to difcover Truth, by thoſe Helps 
and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in doing his Duty as a ra- 
tional Creature, that tho he ſhould miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of 
It. For he governs his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbclieves, according as Reaſon di- 
rets him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes againſt his own Light, and 
miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were given him to no other End but to ſearch 
and follow the clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But fince Reaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppos'd, we will ſo conſider them in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin Provinces. 


Neceſſary to F. 1. TT has been above ſhewn, 1. That we are of neceſſity ignorant, and 
know their want Knowledg of all ſorts, where we want Ideas. 2. That we are ig. 
Boundaries. norant, and want rational Knowledg, where we want Proofs. 3. That — 

want general Knowledg and Certainty, as far as we want clear and determiq'q 
ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters 
where we have neither Knowledg of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men, to 
bottom our Reaſon upon, 

From theſe things thus premis'd, I think we may come to lay down the Mea. 
ſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon; the want whereof may poſſibly 
have been the cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes 
and perhaps Miſtakes in the World. For till it be reſolv'd, how far we are to 
be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall in vain diſpute, and en- 
deavour to convince one another in Matters of Religion. 

Faith and Rea- F. 2. 1 find every Sect, as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of it gladly: 

ſon what, s and where it fails them, they cry out, *Tis matter of Faith, and above Reaſon, 
contradiſtin- And I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, or ever convince a Gain- 
eviſh'd. ſayer who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting down ſtri& Boundaries 

between Faith and Reaſon , which ought to be the firſt Point eſtabliſh'd in all 
Queſtions, where Faith has any thing to do. 

Reaſon therefore here, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Faith, I take to be the Diſco- 
very of the Certalnty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or Truths, which the 
Mind arrives at by Deduction made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the uſe 
of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. 

Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus made out 
by the Deductions of Reaſon ; but upon the Credit of the Propoſer, as coming 
from GO D, in ſome extraordinary way of Communication. This way of dif- 
covering Truths to Men we call Revelation. Y 

No new ſimple $+ 3. Firſt then I ſay, That no Man inſpir d by G OD, can by any Revelation 
Idea can be communicate to others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had not before from Sen- 
convey'dby ſation or Reflection. For whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from the 
T — immediate Hand of GOD, this Revelation, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, can- 
Kevelatn. not be convey'd to another, either by Words, or any other Signs. Becauſe 

Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other Ideas, but of their 
natural Sounds: and *tis by the cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they ex- 
cite and revive in our Minds latent Ideas; but yet only ſuch Ideas, as were there 
before. For Words ſeen or heard, recal to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but cannot introduce any per- 
fectly new, and formerly unknown ſimple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other 
Signs, wes cannot ſignify to us things, of which we have before never had any 
Idea at all. | 

Thus whatever things were diſcover'd to St. Paul, when he was wrap'd up into 
the third Heaven, whatever new Ideas his Mind there receiv'd, all the Deſcrip- 
tion he can make to others of that Place, is only this, That there are ſuch 
things, as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it enter'd into the Heart of 
Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould diſcover to any one, ſuperna- 
turally, a Species of Creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter, or Saturn, (for 
that it is poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had fix Senles 3 
and imprint on his Mind the Ideas convey'd to theirs by that ſixth Senſe ; he 
could no more, by Words, produce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, im- 
printed by that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any Co- 
lour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the other four Senſes 
perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas 
rhen, which are the Foundation and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Know- 
ledg, we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean our natural Faculties; 
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ind can by no means receive them, or any of them, from Traditional Revelation; 
| ſay, Traditional Revelation, in diſtinction to Original Revelation. By the one, 
| mean that firſt Impreſſion, which is made immediately by G O D, on the Mind * 
of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any bounds; and by the other, thoſe Im- TE: 
reſſions deliver'd over to others in Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying 
our Conceptions one to another. 8 
C. 4. Serondly, 1 ſay, that the ſame Truths may be diſcover' d, and convey'd down 7 aditional 
-om Revelation, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by thoſe Ideas we na- 3 * 
turally may have. So G OD might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of any 4 propoſi- 
Propoſition in Euclid as well as Men, by the natural uſe of their Faculties, ions knowable 
come to make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all things of this kind, there is alſo by Reaſon, 
little need or uſe of Revelation, GOD having furaiſh'd us with natural and _— n 
ſurer means to arrive at the knowledg of them. For whatſoever Truth we r 
come to the clear diſcovery of, from the Knowledg and Contemplation of our Reaſen doth, 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which are convey'd to us 
by Traditional Revelation. For the Knowledg we have, that this Revelation came 
at firſt from GOD, can never be ſo ſure, as the Knowledg we have from the 
clear and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our own 
Ideas, v. g. if it were reveal'd ſome Ages ſince, That the three Angles of a 
Triangle were equal to two right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that 
Propolition, upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was reveal'd: But that 
would never amount to ſo great a Certainty, as the Knowledg of it, upon the 
comparing and meaſuring my own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three 
Angles of a Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Sen- 
ſes, v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is convey'd to us by Writings, which had 
their Original from Revelation: And yet no body, I think, will ſay he has as 
certain and clear a Knowledg of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw it; or that he 
himſelf would have had, had he then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no 
greater an Aſſurance than that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppos'd 
writ by Moſes inſpir'd : but he has not fo great an Aſſurance that Moſes writ 
that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the Aſſurance of its being 
a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſurance of his Senſes. | 
F. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon the clear Perception Revelationcan- 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attain'd either by immediate —— _ 
Intuition, as in ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions of Reaſon bag a ne 
in Demonſtrations, we need not the Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to of Reaſon. 
gain our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds. Becauſe the natural ways 
of Knowledg could fettle them there, or had done it already; which is the 
greateſt Aſſurance we can poſlibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD imme- 
diately reveals it to us: And there too our Aſſurance can be no greater, than 
our Knowledg is, that it isa Revelation from GOD. But yet nothing, | think, 
can, under that title, ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledg ; or rationally prevail 
with any Man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the clear Evi- 
dence of his own Underſtanding, For fince no Evidence of our Faculties, by 
which we receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our 
Intuitive Knowledg, we can never receive for a Truth any thing, that is directly 
contrary to our clear and diſtinct Knowledg ; v. g. the Ideas of one Body, and 
one Place, do ſo clearly agree, and the Mind has fo evident a Perception of 
their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the 
fame Body to be in two diſtant places at once, however it ſhould pretend to 
the Authority of a divine Revelation: ſince the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive 
Bot our ſelves, in aſcribing it to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; 
can never be fo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledg, where- 
by we difcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due 
to all fuch, it be contradiftory to our clear intuitive Knowledg. Becauſe this would 
be to ſabvert the Principles and Foundations of all Knowledg, Evidenxe, and Aſſent 
whatſoever : And there would be left no difference between Truth and Falſhood, 
no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the World, if doubtful Propoſitions 
ſhall take place before ſelf-evident z and what we certainly know, give way to 
what we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore contrary to 2 
; clear 
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clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, twil 
be in vain to urge them as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſlent, ug. 
der that or any other title whatſoever. For Faith can never convince us of any 
thing, that contradicts our Knowledg. Becauſe tho Faith be founded on the 
Teſtimony of GOD (who cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet ve 
cannot have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a Divine Revelation, prez. 
ter than our own Knowledg : ſince the whole ſtrength of the Certainty qe. 
pends upon our Knowledg that GOD reveal'd it, which in this caſe, where 
the Propolition ſuppos'd reveal'd contradicts our Knowledg or Reaſon, will al. 
ways have this Objection hanging to it, viz. that we cannot tell how to con- 
ceive that to come from GOD, the bountiful Author of our Being, which it 
receiv'd for true, mult overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledg 
he has given us, reader all our Faculties uſeleſs, wholly deſtroy the moſt excel. 
lent part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtandings; and put a Man in a con- 
dition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct than the Beaſt that pe- 
riſheth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not ſo 
clear) Evidence of any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the princi- 
ples of its own Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the clear Evidence 
of its Reaſon, to give place to a Propoſition, whoſe Revelation has not a preater 
Evidence than thoſe Principles have. 
Traditional E.6. Thus far a Man has uſe of Reaſon, and ought to hearken to it, even in 
Revelation immediate and original Revelation, where it is ſuppos'd to be made to himſelf: 
much leſs. But to all thoſe who pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are requir'd to 
pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths reveal'd to others, which by the 
Tradition of Writings, or Word of Mouth, are convey'd down to them ; Rea- 
ſon has a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being only Divine Revelation, and nothing elſe; 
Faith, as we uſe the word, (call'd commonly Divine Faith) has to do with no 
Propoſitions, but thoſe which are ſuppos'd to be divinely reveal'd. So that ! 
do not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole Object of Faith, can 
ſay, That it is a Matter of Faith, and not of Reaſon, to believe that ſuch or 
ſuch a Propoſition, to be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration; 
unleſs it be reveaPd, that that Propoſition, or all in that Book, was communi- 
_ cated by Divine Inſpiration, Without ſuch a Revelation, the believing, or not 
believing that Propoſition or Book to be of Divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon ; and ſuch as I muſt come to an Aſſent to, 
only by the uſe of my Reaſon, which can never require or enable me to believe 
that, which is contrary to it ſelf: it being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to pro- 
cure any Aſſent to that, which to it ſelf appears unreaſonable. - | 
In all things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from our Ideas, and 
thoſe Principles of Knowledg I have above mention'd, Reaſon is the proper 
Judg; and Revelation, tho it may in conſeating with it confirm its Dictates, yet 
cannot in ſuch caſes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be oblig d, where we have 
the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opinion, under 4 
pretence that it is matter of Faith; which can have no Authority againſt the plain 
and clear Dictates of Reaſon. 
Things above H. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imperfe& 
Reajon, Notions, or none at all; and other things, of whoſe paſt, preſent, or future 
Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe of our Faculties we can have no Knowledg at all: 
theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above Reaſon, 
are, when reveal'd, the proper matter of Faith. Thus, that part of the Angels 
rebePd againſt GO D, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; and that the 
Dead ſhall riſe, and live again: theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſco- 
very of 1 are purely matters of Faith; with which Reaſon has directly no- 
thing to do. 
Or not contrary S- 8. But ſince GOD in giving us the Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up 
to Reajon, if his own Hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, the Light of Revelation in 
reveal'd, are any of thoſe matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able to give a probable 
pany Determination; Revelation, where God has been pleas'd to give it, muſt carry it, 
_ avainſt the probable Conjeftures of Reaſon. Becauſe the Mind not being certain of 
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the Truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the Proba- 
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bility that appears in it, is bound to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; 
which, It is ſatisfy'd, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon to judg of the Truth of its being a Revelation, 
and of the Signification of the Words wherein it is deliver'd. Indeed, if any 
thing ſhall be thought Revelation, which Is contrary to the plain Principles of 
Reaſon, and the evident Knowledg the Mind has of its own clear and diſtinct 
[deas ;,, there Reaſon mult be hearken'd to, as to a matter within its province: 
fncea Man can never have ſo certain a Knowledg, that a Propoſition which 
contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledg was divinely 
reveal'd, or that heunderſtands the Words rightly wherein it is deliver'd; as 
he has, that the contrary is true: and ſo is bound to conſider and judg of it as 
4 matter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without examination, as a matter of 
Faith. 

f. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal'd, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by Revelation in 
its natural Faculties and Notions, cannot judg ; that is purely matter of Faith, Matters where 
and above Reaſon. —_——— 

Secondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, by the uſe of its natural Facul- probably woke 
ties, can come to determine and judg from naturally acquir'd Ideas, are matter to be hearken'd 
of Reaſon ; with this difference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it has but #0. 
an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their Truth only upon probable 
grounds, which ſtill admit a Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing 
violence to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledg, and overturning the 
Principles of all Reaſon ; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, an evident Reve- 
lation ought to determine our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the 
Principles of Reaſon have not evidenc'd a Propoſition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground of Aſ- 
ſent, may determine; and ſoit may be matter of Faith, and be alſo above Rea- 
ſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular matter, being able to reach no higher 
than Probability, Faith gave the Determination, where Reaſon came ſhort ; and 
Revelation diſcover'd on which fide the Truth lay. | 

$, 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith reaches, and that without any Vio- In Matters 
lence or Hindrance to Reaſon 3 which is not injur'd or diſturb'd, but aſſiſted and v Fug gar 
improv'd, by new Diſcoveries of Truth coming from the eternal Fountain of 28 
all Knowledg. Whatever GOD hath reveal'd, is certainly true; no doubt har js to be 
can be made of it. This is the proper Object of Faith: But whether it be a hearken'd #0, 
divine Revelation or no, Reaſon muſt judg ; which can never permit the Mind 
to reject a greater Evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow it to 
entertain Probability in oppoſition to Knowledg and Certainty. There can be 
no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation is of divine Original, in the 
Words we receive it, and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear and ſo cer- 
tain, as that of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, Nothing that is con- 
trary to and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Dictates of Reaſon, has a 
right to be urg d or aſſented to as a matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. 
Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Preju- 
dices, and Intereſts, and hath a right to be receiv'd with full Aſſent. Such a 
Submiſſion as this, of our Reaſox to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of 
Knowledg : This ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe 
of our Faculties, for which they were given us. 

§. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diſtinct by theſe Bounda- H the Bounda- 
ries, there will, in matter of Religion, be no room for Reaſor at all; and thoſe 4 be "ye o 
extravagant Opinions and Ceremonies that are to be found in the ſeveral Reli- ,, 2 a 
gions of the World, will not deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up of Enthuſiaſm or 
Faith, in oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, I think, in good meaſure aſcribe thoſe Extravagancy 
Abſurdities that fill almoſt all the Religions which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. in Religion can 
For Men having been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult be contradidtee. 
Reaſon in the things of Religion, however apparently contradictory to common 
Senſe, and the very Principles of all their Knowledg, have let looſe their 
Fancies and natural Superſtition; and have been by them led into ſo ſtrange 
Opinions and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a conſiderate Man cannot 
but ſtand amaz'd at their Follies, and judg them ſo far from being acceptable to 
the great and wiſe G OD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
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and more ſenſleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt; I believ 
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offenſive to a ſober good Man. So that in effect Religion, which ſhould mop 


diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational 
Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational 
? 


e, 


becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good Man paſs for a Sally of Zeal; but would 


prove a very ill Rule for Men to chuſe their Opinions or Religion by. 
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Love of Truth 8. N E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon the Search of Truth, ought in the 
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firſt place to prepare his Mind with a Love of it. For he that loves 
it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concern'd when he 
miſſes it. There is no body in the Commonwealth of Learning, who does not 
profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth ; and there is not a rational Creature, that 
would not take it amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth-ſake, even amongſt 
thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they are ſo. How a Man may know whe- 
ther he be ſo in earneſt, is worth enquiry : And I think there is this one un- 
erring Mark of it, viz, The not entertaining any Propoſition with greater AC. 
ſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes beyond 
this meaſure of Aſſent, 'tis plain receives not Truth in the love of it; loves 
not Truth for Truth-ſake, but for ſome other By-end. For the Evidence that 
any Propoſition is true (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) lying only in the 
Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees of Aſſent he affords it beyond the 
Degrees of that Evidence, tis plain that all the Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing 
to ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth: it being as impoſſible, 
that the Love of Truth ſhould carry my Aſſent above the Evidence there is 
to me that it is true, as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſlent to 
any Propoſition for the ſake of that Evidence, which it has not, that it is true; 
which is in effect to love it as a Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it 
may not be true. In any Truth that gets not poſſeſſion of our Minds by the irre- 
ſiſtible Light of Self-evidence, or by the force of Demonſtration, the Argy- 
ments that gain it Aſſent are the Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; 
and we can receive it for no other, than ſuch as they deliver it to our Under- 
ſtandings. What ſoever Credit or Authority we give to any Propoſition, more 
than it receives from the Principles and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is 
owing to our Inclinations that way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love 
of Truth as ſuch : which, as it can receive no Evidence from our Paſſions or 
Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no TinQure from them. 

& 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dictating to others, and a Forwardneſs 
to preſcribe to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant of this Biaſs and 
Corruption of our Judgments. For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has already impos'd on his 
own ? Who can reaſonably expect Arguments and Conviction from him, in 
dealing with others, whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtom'd to them in his 
dealing with himſelf? Who does violence to his own Faculties, tyrannizes 
over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth alone, 
which is to command Aſſent by only its own Authority, z. e. by and in propor- 
tion to that Evidence which it carries with it. | 

8. 3. Upon this occaſion I ſhall take the liberty to conſider a third Ground of 
Aſſent, which with ſome Men has the fame Authority, and is as confidently 
rely'd on as either Faith or Reaſon; I mean Enthuſiaſm : which laying by Reaſon, 
would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in effect it takes away both Rea- 
ſdn and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies 
of a Man's own Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion 
and Conduct. 0 5 
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6. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby the eternal Father of Light, and Rehn and 
Fountain of all Knowledg, communicates to Mankind that Portion of Truth“ ,ein. 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural Faculties: Revelation is na- 
tutal Reaſon cnlarg'd by a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by GOD im- 
mediately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and Proofs it 
vivcs, that they come from GOD. So that he that takes away Reaſon, to 
make way for Revelation, puts out the Light of both, and does much-what the 
ſame, as if he would perſuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive 
the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a Teleſcope. 

6. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much caſier way for Men to eſtabliſh their Riſe of En- 
Opinions, and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious and not always ſucceſſ- iin. 
fal Labour of ſtrict Reaſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt 
to pretend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are under the 
peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe 
of them which they cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Know- 
jedg, and Principles of Reaſon. Hence we ſce, that in all Ages, Men, in 
whom Melancholy has mix'd with Devotion, or whoſe Conceit of themſelves 
has rais'd them into an Opinion of a greater Familiarity with GOD, and a 
ncarcr Admittance to his Favour than is afforded to others, have often flat- 
ter'd themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, 
and frequent Communications from the Divine Spirit. GOD, I own, caunot 
be deny'd to be able to enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray dartcd into the 
mind immediately from the Fountain of Light: This they underſtand he has 
promis'd to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to expect it as thoſe who are 
his peculiar People, Choſen by him, and depending on him? 

F. 6. Their Minds being thus prepar'd, whatever groundleſs Opinion comes Enthu/r4/i7, 
to ſettle it ſelf ſtrongly upon their Faacics, is an Illumination from the Spirit 
of G OD, and preſently of divine Authority: and whatſcever odd Action they 
find in themſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that impulſe is concluded to be a 
Call or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obey'd; 'tis a Commiſſion from a- 
bove, and they cannot err in executing, it. 

8. 7. This 1 take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, tho founded neither on 
Reaſon nor Divine Revelation, but riſing from the Conceits of a warm'd or 
over-ween ing Brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully 
on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe two, or both to- 
gether : Men being moſt forwardly obedient to the Impulſes they receive 
from themſelves; and the whole Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the 
whole Man is carry'd by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new 
Principle, carries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and freed 
from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, it is heighten'd into a 
Divine Authority, in concurrence with our own Temper and Inclination. 

F. 8. Tho the odd Opinions and extravagant Actions Enthuſiaſm has run Men Ef-. 
Into, were enough to warn them againſt this wrong Principle, ſo apt to miſguide 3 
them both in their Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſomething extraor- ... 
Citary, the Exſe and Glory it is to be inſpir'd, and be above the common and 
nitural ways of Knowledg, fo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and Va- 
nity, that when once they are got into this way of immediate Revelation, of 
Illumination without Search, and of Certainty without Proof, and without 
Examination, 'tis a hard matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon 
them, they are above it: they ſee the Light infus'd into their Underſtandings, 
aud cannot be miſtaken; 'tis clear and viſible there, like the Light of bright 
Sunſhine; ſhews it ſelf, and needs no other Proof but its own Evidence: they 
icel the Hand cf GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the Spirit, 
and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they ſupport themſelves, and 
are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves : 
what they have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Probation. 
Would he nat be ridiculous, who ſhould require to have it prov'd to him that 
the Light ſhines, and that he ſees it? lr is its own Proof, and can have no o- 
ther. When the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. 
Wie ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at noon, and need not the Twilight of 
Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure, 
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worm to aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the Celeſtial Ray by gy; 
dim Candle, Reaſon. 

§. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men: they are ſure, becauſe they 
are ſure: and their Per ſuaſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong in them 
For, when what they ſay is ſtrip'd of the Metaphor of ſeeing and feelige. 
this is all it amounts to: and yet theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them, that they 
ſerve them for Certainty ia themſelves, and Demonſtration to others. 

§. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this inter nal Light, and this feeling on 
which they build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear Light, aud they 
lee; they have an awaken'd Senſe, and they feel: this cannot, they are ſure, 
be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or feels, no body cau deny it 
him that he does ſo. But here let me ask: This ſeeing, is it the Perception 
of the Truth of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from GOD? 
This feeling, 3s it a Perception of an Inclination or Fancy to do ſomething, or 
of the Spirit of GOD moving that Inclination ? Theſe are two very difterent 
Perceptions, and muſt be carefully diſtinguiſh'd, if we would not impoſe upon 
our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and yet not perceive 
that it is an immediate Revelation from GOD. I may perceive the Truth of a 
Propoſition in Euclid, without its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revela- 
tion: Nay, I may perceive I came not by this Knowledg in a natural way, aud 
ſo may conclude it reveal'd, without perceiving that it is a Revelation from 
GOD; becauſe there be Spirits, which, without being divinely commiſſion'd, 
may excite thoſe Ideas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my Mind, that 
I may perceive their Connection. So that the Knowledg of any Propoſition 
coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Perception that it is from 
GOD. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion, that it is true, a Perception that it is 
from GOD, or ſo much as true. But however it be call'd Light and Secing, 
I ſuppoſe it is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance: and the Propoſition taken for 
a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but take to be true. For 
where a Propoſition is known to be true, Revelation is needleſs: and it is hard 
to conceive how there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows alrea- 
dy. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are perſuaded, but do not 
know, to be true, whatever they may call it, it is not ſeeing, but believing, 
For thele are two ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtinct, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee, I know to be ſo by the Evidence ot 
the thing it ſelf: what J believe, I take to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of ano- 
ther: But this Teſtimony I mvit know to be given, or elſe what ground have! 
of believing? I muſt ſee that *tis God that reveals this to me, or elſe | ſee no- 
thing. The queſtion then here is, How do I know that GOD is the Revealer 
of this to me; that this Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, 
and that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how great ſocver 
the Aſlurance is that Jam polleſs'd with, it is groundleſs; whatever Light | 
pretend to, it is but Enthuſiaſm. For whether the Propoſition ſuppos'd to be 
reveal'd, be in it ſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural 
ways of Knowledg uncertain, the Propoſition that muſt be well grounded, and 
ma iiteſted to be true, is this, That GOD is the Revealer of it, and that what 
1 take to be a Revelation is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is not an 
Illutoa drop'd in by ſome other Spirit, or rais'd by my own Fancy. For if 1 
miltake not, theſe Men receive it for true, becauſe they preſume GOD reveal'd 
it. Does It not then ſtand them upon, to examine on what grounds they pre- 
ſume it to be a Revelation from GOD? or elſe all their Confidence is mere Pre- 
ſumption: and this Light, they are fo dazled with, is nothing but an gn fa- 
t uus that leads them continually round in this Circle; I is a Revelation, becauſe 
firmly believe it, and they believe it becauſe it is a Revellat on. 

Q. 11. In all that is of Divine Revelation, there is need of no other Proof but 
that it is an Inſpiration from GOD: For he can neither deceive, nor be de- 
ceivd. But how ſhall it be known that any Propoſition iu our Minds is a 
Truth infus'd by GOD; a Truth that is reveal'd to us by bim, which he de- 
clares to us, and therefore we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails 
of the Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſleſs'd bcaft of a Light where- 
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by they ſay they are enlighten'd, and brought into the Knowledg of this or 

that Truth. But if they know It to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be fo, 

either by its own Self- evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational Proofs 

that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and know it to be a Truth, either of 

theſe two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know 

it to be true by the ſame way, that any other Man naturally may know that 

it is ſo without the help of Revelation. For thus all the Truths, of what kind 

ſever, that Men uninſpir'd are enlighten'd with, came into their Minds, and 

are eftabliſh'd there. If they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a Reve- 

1:tion from GOD, the Reaſon is good: but then it will be demanded how 

they know It to be a Revelation from GOD. If they ſay, by the Light it 

brings with it, which ſhines bright in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt: I 

beſeech them to conſider whether this be any more than what we have taken 

notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation becauſe they ſtrongly believe it 

to be true, For all the Light they ſpeak of is but a ſtrong, tho ungrounded, 

Perſuaſion of their own Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational grounds from 

proofs that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledg to have none; for then it is not 

receiv'd as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds that other Truths are 

received: And if they believe it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and 

have no other reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully per- 

ſuaded without any other reaſon that it is true, they believe it to be a Reve- 

lation only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation; which is a very 

unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our Tenets or Actions. And what rea- 

dier way can there be to run our ſelves into the moſt extravagant Errors and 

Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our ſupreme and ſole Guide, and to 

believe any Propoſition to be true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we be- 

lieve it to be ſo ? The Strength of our Perſuaſions are no Evidence at all of 

their own Rectitude: Crooked things may be as ſtiff and unflexible as ſtreight : 

and Men may be as poſitive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come 

elfe the untractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Parties? For if the Light, 

which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which 1n this caſe is nothing but the 

Strength of his own Perſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from GOD, contra- 
ry Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations; and GOD will be 

not only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory Lights, lead- 

ing Men contrary ways; and contradictory Propoſitions will be Divine Truths, 

if aa ungrounded Strength of Aſſurance. be an Evidence, that any Propoſition 

is a Divine Revelation. 

§. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made the Firmneſs of 

cauſe of believing, and Confidence of being in the right is made an Argu- %% 0 

ment of Truth. St. Paul himſelf believ'd he did well, and that he had a Call 3 oy 
to it when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the u Gb. 
wrong: But yet 4t was he, and not they, who were miſtaken. Good Men are : 
Mea ſtill, liable to Miſtakes; and are ſometimes warmly engag'd in Errors, which 
they take for Divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. 

§. 13. Light, true Light, in the Mind is, or can be nothing elſe but the E- Light in the 
vidence of the Truth of any Propoſition; and if it be not a ſelf-evident Pro- Md, what. 
polition, all the Light it has, or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity 
of thoſe Proofs, upon which it is receiv'd. To talk of any other Light in the 
Underſtanding, is to put our ſelves in the dark, or in the power of the Prince 
of Darkneſs, and by our own Conſent to give our ſelves up to Deluſion to be- 
lieve a Lye. For if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light, which muſt guide us; 
I ask how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the Deluſions of Satan, and the 
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a- WF Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of 
ſe Light. And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfy'd 
of the Illumination, f. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are enlighten'd 
ut WF Þy the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo: They acquieſce and rejoice in it, 
c- WF zre ated by it: and no body can be more ſure, nor more in the right (if their 
a oon ſtrong Belief may be Judg) than they. 
e- §. 14. He therefore that will not give himſelf up to all the Extravagancies Revelation 
is WW of Deluſion and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light within to the Trial. muſt be judg'd ul 
e- G OD, when he makes the Prophet, does not unmake the Man. He leaves all his Y H Reaſon, ix 
by | | Faculties 1 
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Belief mo Pryf S. 15. If this internal Light, or any Propoſition which under that Title we 
/ Revelation. take for inſpir'd, be conformable to the Principles of Reaſon, or to the Word 


which he would have us aſſent to, by his Authority; and convinces us that jt 18 


- GOD. Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among the Prophets 


Ent huſia in. Book IV. 
Faculties in the natural State, to enable him to judg of his Inſpiratious, w. 
they they be of Divine Original or no. When he illuminates the Mind with 
ſupernatural Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he woyq 


have us aſlent to the 1ruth of any Propoſition, he cither evidences that Truth 
by the uſual Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a I ruth 


On 


from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reaſo mul. 
be our laſt Judg and Guide in every thing, I do not mean that we mult con. 
ſult Reaſon, and examine whether a Propoſition reveal'd from GOD \ 
made out by natural Principles, and if it cannot, that then we may rcjact it: 
but conſult it we muſt, and by it examine, whether it be a Revelation from 
GOD or no. And if Reaſor finds it to be reveal'd from GOD, Reaſon chen 
declares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of her Lic. 
tates, Every Conceit that thorowly warms our Fancies mult paſs for an la— 
ſpiration, if there be nothing but the Strength of our Per ſuaſions, whereby to 
judg of our Per ſuaſions: If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſome. 
thing extrinſecal to the Per ſuaſions themſelves, Iuſpirations and Deluſions, 


Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and will not be poſlible to 
be diſtinguiſh'd. 


of GOD, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we may ſafe. 
ly receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Belief and Actions: if it re— 
ceive no Teſtimony nor Evidence from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take 
it for a Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that 
it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is fo. Thus we ſec the hol 

Men of old, who had Revelations from G OD, had ſomething elſe belides that 
iuternal Light of Aſlurance in their own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was 
from GOD, They were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe 
Per ſuaſions were from GOD; but had outward Signs to convince them of the 
Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth of their Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven; and by vilible Signs to aſſert the Divine Authority of a Meſlage they were 
ſent with, Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn without being conſum'd, and heard a 
Voice out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon his 
Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren out of Fgypr and 
yet he thought not this enough to authorize him to go with that Meſſage, till 
G OD, by another Miracle of his Rod turn'd into a Serpent, had aſſur'd him of 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion, by the ſame Miracle repeated before them, whom 
he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an Angel to deliver 1/rael from the Midia- 
zites, and yet he deſir'd a Sign to convince him that this Commiſſion was from 


of old, are enough to ſhew that they thought not an inward Seeing or Perſua- 
ſion of their own Minds without any other Proof a ſufficient Evidence, that it 
was from G OD, tho the Scripture does not every where mention their de- 
manding or having ſuch Proots. 

$. 16, In what 1 have ſaid | am far from denying, that G OD can, or doth 
ſometimes enlighten mens Minds in the apprehending of certain Truths, or 
excite them to good Actions by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit, without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch 
caſes too we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules to know whether it 
be from GOD or no, Where the Truth imbrac'd is conſonant to the Reve- 
lation in the written Word of GOD, or the Action conformable to the Dic- 
tates of right Reaſon or Holy Writ, we may be aſſur'd that we run no risk in 
entertaining it as ſuch; becauſe tho perhaps it be not an immediate Revelation 
from G OD, extraordinarily operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is 
warranted by that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. But it is not 
the Strength of our private Perſuaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven: Nothing can do that but the written 
Word of GOD without us, or that Standard of Keaſon which is common to 
us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture. is expreſs for any Opinion oc 
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Action, we may receive it as of Divine Authority: But 'tis not the Strength 
of our own Per ſuaſions which can by it ſelf give it that Stam p. The bent of 
our own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhew it to be a 
Fondling of our own, but will by no means prove it to be an Offspring of Hea- 
ven, and of Divine Original. 


S 
Of Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


9.1. I NOWLEDG being to be had only of viſible certain Truth, Error Cayes ef 
is not a Fault of our Knowledg, but a Miſtake of our judgment, Ever. 
giving Aſſent to that which is not true. 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper Obje& and Motive 
of our Aſſent be Probability, and that Probability conſiſts in what is laid down 
in the foregoing Chapters, it will be demanded how Men come to give their 
Aſſents contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more common than Con- 
trariety of Opinions; nothing more obvious than that one Man wholly disbe- 
lieves what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly ad- 
heres to. The Reaſons whereof, tho they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, 
may all be reduc'd to theſe four : 

1. Want of Proofs. 

2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. 

4+ Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 

§. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs, I do not mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs 1. Wan? of 
which are no where extant, and ſo are no where to be had; but the Want even? oof 
of thoſe Proofs which are in being, or might be procur'd. And thus Men 
want Proofs who have not the Convenience or Opportunity to make Experi- 
ments and Obſervations themſelves tending to the Proof of any Propofition ; 
nor likewiſe the Convenience to enquire into, and colle& the Teſtimonies of 0- 
thers: And in this ſtate are the greateſt part of Mankind, who are given up to 
Labour, and enſlav'd to the Neceſſity of their mean Condition; whoſe Lives 
are worn out only in the Proviſions for living, Theſe Mens Opportunity of 
Knowledg and Enquiry are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes; and their 
Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all their whole Time and Pains 
is laid out to ſtill the Croaking of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their 
Children, Tis not to be expected that a Man, who drudges on all his Life 
in a laborious Trade, ſhoald be more knowing in the variety of Things done 
in the World, than a Pack-horſe, who is driven conſtantly forwards and back- 
wards in a narrow Lane, and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be skill'd in 
the Geography of the Country, Nor is it at all more poſſible, that he who 
wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Opportunity of converſing 
with Variety of Men, ſhould be in a Condition to colle& thoſe Teſtimonies and 
Obſervations which are ia being, and are neceſlary to make ont many, nay moſt 
of the Propoſitions that, in the Societies of Men, are judg'd of the greateſt 
moment; or to find out grounds of Affurance fo great as the Belief of the 
Points he would build on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great part 
of Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of things in this World, 
and the Conſtitution of human Affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible 
Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on which others build, and which are neceflary to 
eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions : The greateſt part of Men, baving much to do to get 


_— 


the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe of learned and 


borious Enquiries. | p 

S. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the greateſt part of Mankind, by the Obj. hat ſhalt 
Neceſlity of their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ignorance in thoſe things br come t beſe 
which are of greateſt Importance to them? (for of theſe "tis obvious to en- = mo 
quire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide but Accident, and blind e, 91%" 5 

hance, to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery ? Are the current Opi- 
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people hinder'd F. 4. Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and Informations are ſtraitned by 
from Enquiry. the Narrowneſs of their Fortunes, there are others whoſe Largeneſs of For- 


2. Want of 
Skill to uſe 
them, 
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nions, and licens'd Guides of every Country, ſufficient Evidence and Security 
to every Man to venture his greateſt Concernments on; nay, his everlaſtine 
Happineſs or Miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and 
Standards of Truth, which teach one thing in Chriſtendom, and another in T, 
key ? Or ſhall a poor Country-man be eternally happy for having the Chance to 
be born in Tay; or a Day-labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the ill 
luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of theſe 
things, I will not here examine: but this Lam ſure, that Men muſt allow one 
or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant 
That GOD has furniſh'd Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct them in the 
way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, When 
their ordinary Vocations allow them the leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken 
up with the Attendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare time at 
all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were 
Men as intent upon this, as they are on things of lower Concernment, there 
are none ſo enſlav'd to the Neceſſities of Life, who might not find many Vacan- 
cies that might be husbanded to this Advantage of their Knowledg. | 


tune would plentifully enough ſupply Books and other Requiſites for clearing of 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth: But they are cooped in cloſe, by the Laws of 
their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them 
ignorant, leſt, knowing more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe 
are as far, nay farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, than 
thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke of. And, however they 
may ſeem high and great, are confin'd to Narrowneſs of Thought, and en- 
flav'd in that which ſhould be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtanding, 
This 1s generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where care is taken 
to propagate Truth without Knowledg; where Men are forc'd, at a venture, 
be of the Religion of the Country; and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opi- 
nions, as filly People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are made 
of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the Cure: but in this are much more miſerable than they, in that they are 
not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone; or 
to chuſe the Phyſician, to whoſe Conduct they would truſt themſelves. 

§. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe thoſe Evidences they have of Proba- 
bilities; who cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their Heads; nor weigh 
exactly the Preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, making every 
Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled to aſſent to Poſitions that 
are not probable. There are ſome Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, 
and no more; and others that can but advance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot 
always diſcern that fide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie; cannot conſtantly 


follow that which in it ſelf is the more probable Opinion. Now that there 


is ſuch a difference between Men, in reſpe& of their Underſtandings, I think 
no body, who has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : 
tho he never was at Weſtminſter-Hall, or the Exchange on the one hand; nor 
at Alms- Houſes, or Bedlam on the other. Which great difference in Mens In- 
tellectuals, whether it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body, 
particularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or Untractableneſs of 
thoſe Faculties for want of Uſe; or, as ſome think, in the natural Differences 
of Mens Souls themſelves; or ſome, or all of theſe together; it matters not 
here to examine: Only this is evident, that there is a difference of Degrees in 
mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Reaſonings, to ſo great a Latitude, 
that one may, without doing injury to Mankind, affirm, that there is a 
greater diſtance between ſome Men and others, in this reſpect, than between 
Tome Men and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about is a Speculation, tho of 
great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe. 5 


\ Want FW §. 6. Thirdly, There are another ſort of People that want Proofs, not becauſe 


70 uſe them. k 


they are out of their reach, but becauſe they will not uſe them: who, tho they 
have Riches and Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor other Helps, are 
yet never the better for them. Their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant 
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prudgery in Buſineſs, engages ſome mens Thoughts elſewhere: Lazineſs and 
Oſcitancy in general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study aud Me- 
citation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all: and ſome out of 
Fear, That an impartial Enquiry would not favour thoſe Opinions which belt 
ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and Deſigns, content themſelves without Exami- 
nation to take upon truſt what they find convenient and in faſhion. Thus moſt 
Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs their Lives without an ac- 
quaintance with, much leſs a rational Aſſent to Probabilities they are concern'd 
to know, tho they lie ſo much within their View, that to be convinc'd of them 
they need but turn their Eyes that way. But we know ſome Men will not read 
a Letter which is ſuppos'd to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accounts, or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who have reaſon to fear 
their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortuncs 
allow them leiſure to improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves 
with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: But methinks they have a low Opinion of 
their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, and em- 
ploy none of it to procure the Means and Helps of Knowledg; who take great 
care to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would think them- 
ſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patch'd Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer 
their Miads to appear abroad in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and bor- 
row'd Shreds, ſuch as it has pleas'd Chance, or their Country-Tailor (1 mean 
the common Opinion of thoſe they have convers'd with) to clothe them in. 
I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a 
future State, and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 
to do ſometimes: nor ſhall I take notice what a Shame and Confuſion it is, 
to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledg, to be found ignorant in things they 
are concern'd to know. But this at leaſt is worth the Conſideration of thoſe 
who call themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Re- 
ſpect, Power and Authority, the Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune, 
yet they will find all theſe ſtill carry'd away from them, by Men of lower Con- 
dition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledg. They who are blind will always be 
led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : and he is certainly the moſt 
ſubjected, the moſt enſlav'd, who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the foregoing 
luſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſeat, and how ir 
comes to pals, that probable Doctrines are not always receiv'd with an Aſſent 
proportionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Probability: but 
hitherto we have conſider'd only ſuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but 
do not appear to him who embraces the Error. | 
8. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt fort, who, even. where the real 4. ng men- 
Probabilitics appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of the ſures of Proba- 
Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do either ix, ſuſpend 9; where, 
their Aſſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion: And to this Danger are 
thoſe expos'd, who have taken up wrong Meaſures of Probability; which are, 
I. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evident, but doubtful and 
falſe, taken up for Principles. 
2. Receiv'd Hypotheſes. 
3. Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 
4+ Authority. 
§. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of Probability, is the Conformity 1. Duty 
any thing has to our own Knowledg ; eſpecially that Part of our Knowledg Tiens 
which we have embrac'd, and continue to look on as Principles, Thele have fo ee 00 
great an Influence upon our Opinions, that *tis uſually by them we judg of * 
| Truth, and meaſure Probability to that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, that it will not be 
| | allow'd poſſible. The Reverence born to theſe Principles is fo great, and their 
Authority ſo paramount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are often rejected, whea they offer 
to vouch any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſh'd Rules. How much the Doc- 
trine of innate Principles, and that Principles are not to be prov'd or queltion'd, 
has contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily grant, that 
one Truth cannot contradict another: but withal I take leave alſo to ſay, that 
every one ought very carefully to beware what he admits for a Principle, to ex- 
Vol. I. XX | amine 
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amine it ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of it ſelt 
by its own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſſurance believe it to he 
ſo upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong Blaſs put into hig 
Underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbib'd 
wrong Principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Oyj. 
nion in it ſelf not evidently true. | 

§. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than Childrens receiving into their 
Minds Propoſitions (eſpecially about Matters of Religion) from their pa— 
rents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them: which being inſinnated into their unwary, 
as well as unbiaſs'd Underſtandings, and faſten'd by degrees, are at laſt (e- 
qually, whether true or falſe) riveted there by long Cuſtom and Education, be. 
yond all Poſlibility of being pull'd out again. For Men, when they are grown 
up, reflecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this ſort to be as an- 
tient in their Minds as their very Memories, not having obſerv'd their early 
Inſinuation, nor by what Means they got them, they are apt to reverence them 
as ſacred things, and not to ſuffer them to be profan'd, touch'd, or queſtion'd : 
They look on them as the Vrim and Thummim ſet up in their Minds imme- 
diately by GOD Himſelf, to be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth 
and Falihood, and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverſies. 

F. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what they will) being 
once eftabliſh'd in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to be imagin'd what Reception an 
Propolitioa ſhall find, how clearly ſoever prov'd, that ſhall invalidate their Au- 
thority, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles; whereas the groſleſt 
Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agreeable to ſuch Principles, go 
down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found 
in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, tho many times equally ab- 
ſurd, in the various Religions of Mankind, are as evident a Proof as they are 
an unavoidable Conſequence of this way of Reaſoning from receiv'd traditional 
Principles. So that Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Eyvi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the lye, rather than ad- 
mit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent 
Romaniſt, that from the very firſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtand- 
ing, hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. That he muſt believe 
as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or that the Pope is 
infallible ; and this he never ſo much as heard queſtion'd, till at forty or fifty 
Years old he met with on: of other Principles: how is he prepar'd calily to 
iwallow, not only againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence of his 
Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation? This Principle has ſuch an lIuflu- 
ence on his Mind, that he will believe that to be Fleſh which he ſees to be 
Bread. And what way will you take to convince a Man of any improbable 
Opinion he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this as a Foun- 
dation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Reaſon (for ſo Men improperly 
call Arguments drawn from their Principles) againſt his Senſes ? Let an En- 
thuſiaſt be principled, that he or his Teacher is inſpir'd, and acted by an im- 
mediate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the Evi- 
dence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Whoever therefore have imbib'd 
wrong Principles, ate not, in things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be 
mov'd by the moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo can- 
did and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine even thoſe very 
Principles, which many never ſuffer themſelves to do, 

S. 11, Secondly, Next to theſe are Men whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a 
Mold, and faſhion'd juſt to the ſize of a receiv'd Hypotheſis, The difference be- 
tween theſe and the former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Reaſons, and ex- 
plaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe are not at that open defiance with 
their Senſes, with the former: they can endure to hearken to their Informa- 
tion a little more patiently ; but will by no means admit of their Reports in 
the Explanation of Things; nor be prevail'd on by Probabilities, which would 
convince them that things are not brought about juſt after the ſame manner 
that they have decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be an 
inſufferable thing for a learned Profeſſor, and that which his Scarlet would 


bluſh 
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bluſh at, to have his Authority of forty Years ſtanding wrought out of hard 
Rock-Greek and Latin, with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and con- 
frm'd by general Tradition and a Reverend Beard, in an inſtant over-turn'd by 
an upſtart Noveliſt? Can any one expect that he ſhould be made to confeſs, 
That what he taught his Scholars thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; 
and that he ſold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear rate? What 
Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a caſe? And who ever by 
the moſt cogent Arguments will be prevail'd with, to diſrobe himſelf at once 
of all his old Opinions, and Pretences to Knowledg and Learning, which with 
hard Study he hath all his time been labouring for ; and turn himſelf out ſtark 
naked, in queſt a-freſh of new Notions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will 
he as little able to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller to part with his 
Cloke, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong Hypotheſis, may be 
reduc'd the Errors that may be occaſion'd by a true Hypotheſis, or right Prin- 
ciples, but not rightly underſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this, 
The Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, which they all derive 
from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of it. All 
that call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text, that ſays, dre, to carry in 
it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty, But yet however erroneous will one 
of their Practices be, who underſtanding nothing but the French, take this Rule 
with one Tranſlation to be repentez vous, repent z or with the other, faitiex Peni- 
tence, do Penance. 

F. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Mens Appetites and prevailing Paſ- 3. Predomi- 
ſons, run the ſame fate. Let ever ſo much Probability hang on one ſide of a * f aſfions. 
covetous Man's Reaſoning, and Mony on the other; it is eaſy to foreſee which 
will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud- Walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries: 
and tho perhaps ſometimes the Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Im- 
preſſion, yet they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately in love, that he is 
jilted; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, *tis ten to 
one but three kind Words of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod 
volumus, facile credimus , What ſuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believ'd; is, 1 ſup- 
poſe, what every one hath more than once experimented : and tho Men can- 
not always openly gain-ſay or reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Probabilities that 
make againſt them, yet yield they not to the Argument. Not but that it is the 
Nature of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more probable fide ; 
but yet a Man hath a power to ſuſpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, and not 
permit a full and ſatisfactory Examination, as far as the matter in queſtion is 
capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will be always 
theſe two ways left of evading the moſt apparent Probabilities. | 

9. 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being (as for the moſt part they are) The means of 
brought in words, there may be a Fallacy latent in them: and the Conſequences evading Proba- 
being, perhaps, many in train, they may be ſome of them incoherent, There a ng 
are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and conſiſtent, to which moſt Men may Kas F 
not, with Satisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from whoſe 
Conviction they may not, without reproach of Diſingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs, 
ſet themſelves free with the old Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris; Tho 
I cannot anſwer, I will not yield. 

§. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be evaded, and the Aſſent with- 2. Suppos'd 
held upon this Suggeſtion, That I know not yet all that may be ſaid on the contrary Arguments for 
fide. And therefore tho I be beaten, *tis not neceſſary 1 ſhould yield, not “e contre. 
knowing what Forces there are in reſerve behind. This is a Refuge againſt Con- 
viction ſo open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite 
out of the Verge of it. 

9. 15. But yet there is ſome end of it; and a Man having carefully enquir'd What Probabi- 
into all the Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done his utmoſt to inform /ities determine 
himſelf in all particulars fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both ſides, may “e Alen. 
in moſt caſes come to acknowledg, upon the whole matter, on which fide the 
Probability reſts : wherein ſome Proofs in matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions 
upon univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear; and ſome Teſtimonies in 
* 1 Fact ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, 
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not in any caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 


Wrong Aſent, or Error. Book IV. 


we may conclude, that in Propoſitions where tho the Proofs in view are ot 
moſt moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds to ſuſpect that there is either 
Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs as conſiderable to be produc'd on the con- 
trary ſide, there Aſſent, Suſpence, or Diſſent are often voluntary Actions; But 
where the Proofs are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſufficient 
ground to ſuſpect, that there is either Fallacy of Words (which ſober and fe- 
rious Conſideration may diſcover) nor equally valid Proofs, yet undiſcover's 
latent on the other ſide (which alſo the nature of the thing may, in ſome 
caſes, make plain to a conſiderate Man) there, | think, a Man, who has weighg 
them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the ſide, on which the greater Probability 
appears. Whether it be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Let. 
ters ſhould often fall into a method and order, which ſhould ſtamp on Paper a 
coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided 
by an underſtanding Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Spe— 
cies of Animals: in theſe and the like caſes, I think, no body that conſiders 
them can be one jot at a ſtand which fide to take, nor at all waver in his AC. 
ſent. Laſtly, when there can be no Suppoſition (the thing in its own nature 
indifferent, and wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that 
there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fa& atteſted ; which þ 
Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 1700 Years ago ſuch a Man 
at Rome as Julius Ceſar : in all ſuch caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational 
Man's power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſarily follows, and cloſes with 
ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear caſes, I think, it is in a Man's power to 
ſuſpend his Aſſent; and perhaps content himſelf with the Proofs he has, if 
they favour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and ſo ſtop 
from farther ſearch. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aſſent to that fide, on 
which the leſs Probability appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, 
and as impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame thing probable and improbable at 
the ſame time. 985 

§. 16. As Knowledg is no more arbitrary than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent 
is no more in our power than Knowledg. When the Agreement of any two 
Ideas appears to our Minds, whether immediately, or by the aſſiſtance of Rea- 
ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than 1 can 
avoid ſceing thoſe Objects which I turn my eyes to, and look on in Day-light : 
And what upon full examination I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny my 
Aſſent to. But tho we cannot hinder our Knowledg, where the Agreement 
is once perceiv'd; nor our Aſſent, where the Probability manifeſtly appears 
upon due Conſideration of all the Meaſures of it: yet we can hinder both Knowledg 
and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not employing our Faculties in the 
Search of any Truth. If it were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity could 


Aſlent : But can a Man, vers'd in modern or antient Hiſtory, doubt whether 
there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar? 
Indeed there are millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think him- 
ſelf concern'd to know; as whether our King Richard the Third was crook- 
back'd, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. 
In theſe and ſuch-like caſes, where the Aſſent one way or other is of no impor- 
tance to the Intereſt of any one; no Action, no Concernment of his following 
or depending thereon ; there *tis not ſtrange, that the Mind ſhould give it ſelf 
up to the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and 
the like Opinions are of ſo little weight and moment, that, like Motes in the 
Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it 
were, by Chance, and the Mind lets them float at liberty. But where the Mind 
judges that the Propoſition has concernment in it; where the Aſſent or not As- 
ſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of moment after it, and Good and 
Evil to depend on chuſing or refuſing the right ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf 
ſeriouſly to enquire and examine the Probability: there, I think, it is not in our 
choice to take which fide we pleaſe, if manifeſt odds appear on either, The 
greater Probability, I think, in that caſe will determine the Aſſent: and a Man 
can no more avoid aſlenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives the 


greater 


Chap. 20. Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 


greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be true, where he per- 
ceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Jdeas. 

If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong Meaſures of Proba- 
bility 3 as the Foundation of Vice in wrong Meaſures of Good. 


6. 17. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt mron Meaſure of Probability I ſhall take 4 Authorif v. 


notice of, and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more People than all the other 
together, is that which J have mention'd in the fore-going Chapter; I mean, 
the giving up our Aſſent to the common receiv'd Opinions, either of our Friends or 
Party, Neighbourhood or Country. How many Men have no other ground for 
their Tenets, than the ſuppos'd Honeſty, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of 
the ſame Profeſſion? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err, or Truth were 


to beeſtabliſh'd by the Vote of the Multitude : yet this with moſt Men ſerves 


the turn. The Tenet has had the Atteltation of reverend Antiquity, it comes 
to me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the Re- 
ception I give it: other Men have been, and are of the ſame Opinion (for that 
is all is ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, than take them up 
by ſuch Meaſures, All Men are liable to Error, and moſt Men are in many 
points, by Paſſion or Intereſt, under temptation to it. If we could but ſee the 
ſecret Motives that influenc'd the Men of Name and Learning in the World, and 
the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always fiad that it was the embracing 
of Truth for its own ſake, that made them eſpouſe the Do@rines they own'd 


341 


and maintain'd. This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſard, 


which a Man may not recelve upon this ground, There is no Error to be nam'd, 
which has not had its Profeſſors : And a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to 
walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever he has the Footſteps 
of others to follow. 


6. 18. But notwithſtanding the great noiſe is made ia the World about Errors Iten wt in /o 
and Opinions, I muſt do Mankind that right, as to ſay, There are not ſo many mam Errors as + 
Men in Errors and wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſupposd. Not that I think they is imagin'd. 
embrace the Truth; but indeed, becauſe concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep 


ſuch a ſtir about, they have no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one 
ſhould a little catechize the greateſt part of the Partizans of moſt of the Secs 
in the World, he would not find, concerning thoſe matters they are ſo zealous 
tor, that they have any Opinions of their own : much leſs would he have reaſon 
to think, that they took them upon the Examination of Arguments, and Ap- 
pearance of Probability. They are reſolved to ſtick to a Party, that Educa- 
tion or Intereſt has engag'd them in; and there, like the common Soldiers of 
an Army, ſhew their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without 
ever examining or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they contend for. If a Man's 
Life ſhews, that he has no ſerious Regard for Religion; for what reaſon ſhould 
we think, That he beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles 
himſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Doctrine? 'Tis enough for 
him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand and his Tongue ready for the Sup- 
port of the common Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, who can 
give him Credit, Preferment or Protection in that Society. Thus Men become 
Profeſſors of, and Combatants for thoſe Opinions, they were never convinc'd of, 
nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads: And 


tho one cannot ſay, there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the 


World than there are; yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſſent to 
them, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagin'd. 
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Three ſorts: 


1. Phyſica, 


2. Prattica, 


3. Tntuorix. 


This is the 


Diviſion of the Sciences, Book IV. 
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CHAP. XXL. 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


§. 1. Att that can fall within the compaſs of Human Underſtanding, being 
either, Firſt, The Nature of things, as they are in themſelves, their 
Relations, and their Manner of Operation: Or, Secondly, That which Man 
himſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attainment of 
any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, The ways and means, whereby 
the Knowledg of both the one and the other of theſe are attain'd and comm 
nicated : I think, Science may be divided properly into theſe three forts. _ 

S. 2. Firſt, The Knowledg of things, as they are in their own proper Beings, 
their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations; whereby I mean not only Matter 
and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitution 
and Operations, as well as Bodies. This in a little more enlarg'd Senſe of the 
Word, I call #vaxn, or Natural Philoſophy. The End of this, is bare ſpeculative 
Truth; and whatſoever can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this 
branch, whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
Affections, as Number, and Figure, &c. 

F. 3. Secondly, Ięaxru, The Skill of right applying our own Powers and 
Actions, for the attainment of things good and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable 
under this head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the means to practiſe them. The 
End of this is not bare Speculation, and the Kuowledg of Truth; but Right, 
and a Conduct ſuitable to it. 

F. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be call'd Enwwrmi, or the Doctrine of 
Signs, the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough term'd alſo Aya, 
Logick;, the Buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the Nature of Signs, the Mind 
makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying its Knowledg to 
others. For ſince the things the Mind contemplates, are none of them, beſides 
it ſelf, preſent to the Underſtanding, *tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a 
Sign or Repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould he preſent to it: and 
theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man's Thoughts, 
cannot be laid open to the immediate View of another, nor laid up any where 
but in the Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory : Therefore to communicate our 
Thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our own uſe, Signs of our 
Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe which Men have found moſt convenient, and 
therefore generally make uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſideration then 
of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of Knowledg, makes no deſpicable 
part of their Contemplation, who would take a view of human Knowledg in 
the whole extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſtinctly weigh'd, and duly 
conſider'd, they would afford us another ſort of Logick and Critick, than what 
we have been hitherto acquainted with. 


F. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt general, as well a4 natural Diviſion of 


Us 


firſt Diviſion of the Objects of our Underſtanding. For a Man can employ his Thoughts about 
the Objects of 


Knowledg. 


nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things themſelves for the Diſcovery 
of Truth; or about the things in his own power, which are his own Actions, 
for the attainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes uſe of, both 
in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer Informa- 
tion. All which three, viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable ; Actions 
as they depend on us, in order to Happineſs; and the right Uſe of Signs in 
order to Knowledg, being toro celo different, they ſeem'd to me to be the three 


great Provinces of the intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one 
from another. 


The End of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding. 
| way 


To the Right Reverend 


Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, 
Concerning ſome Paſſages relating to 

Mr. Lock t's Flay of Human Underflauding 1 
IN A 


Tate DISCOURSE of his Lordſhip's, in 
Vindication of the TRINI * F. 


Cannot but look upon it as a great Honour, that your Lord- 
ſhip, who are ſo thorowly acquainted with the incompara- 
ble Writings of Antiquity, and know ſo well how to enter- 
8 tain your Self with the Great Men in the Commonwealth of 
SW letters, ſhould at any time take into your Hand my mean 
1 Papers; and ſo far beſtow any of your valuable Minutes on 
my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, as to let the World ſee you have thought 
my Notions worth your Lord ſhip's Conſideration. My Aim in that, as well 
as every thing elſe written by me, being purely to follow Truth as far as 
I could diſcover it, I think my ſelf beholden to whoever ſhews me my Miſ- 
takes, as to one who, concurring in my Deſign, helps me forward in my 
Way. | * 
Your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to favour me with ſome Thoughts of yours in 
this kind, in your late Learned Diſcourſe, in Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity; 
and I hope 1 may ſay, have gone a little out of your way to do me that Kind- 
neſs; for the Obligation is thereby the greater. And if your Lordſhip has 
brought in the mention of my Book in a Chapter, entitled, Objections 4- 
rein the Trinity in Point of Reaſon, anſwer' d; when in my whole Eſſay, I think 


there is not to be found any thing like an Objection againſt the . [ 
ave 
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Reader your Lordſhip's Arguments in the full ſtrength of your own Expref- 


P. 234. 


Human Under- 
ftanding, B. 2. 
C. 22. 


S. 4. 


« fopher's He-knew-not- what; which ſupported the Tortoiſe, that ſuppor- 


Mr. Lock E's Letter to the 


have the more to acknowledg to your Lordſhip, who would not let the Fo 
reigneſs of the Subject hinder your Lordſhip from endeavouring to ſet ma 
right, as to ſome Errors your Lordſhip apprehends in my Book; when Other 
Writers uſing ſome Notions like mine, gave you that which was occaſion e. 
nough 1 you to do me the Favour to take notice of what you diſlike in 
my Eſſay. 
| Your Tordſnip's Name is of ſo great Authority in the Learned World, th, 
who profeſs my ſelf more ready, upon Conviction, to recant, than ! Was 
at firſt to publiſh my Miſtakes, cannot pay that Reſpect is due to it, with. 
out telling the Reaſons why I ſtill retain any of my Notions, after your 
Lordſhip's having appear'd diſſatisfy'd with them. This muſt be my Apo— 
logy, and I hope ſuch a one as your Lordſhip will allow, for my examining 
what you have printed againſt ſeveral Paſſages in my Book, and my ſhewing 
the Reaſons why it has not prevail'd with me to quit them. 

That your Lordſhip's Reaſonings may loſe none of their Force by my mif. 
apprehending or miſrepreſenting them, (a way too familiarly us'd in Writings 
that have any appearance of Controverſy) I ſhall crave leave to give the 


ſions; that ſoin them he may have the Advantage to ſee the Deficiency of 
my Anſwers, in any Point where I ſhall be. ſo unfortunate as not to perceive, 
or not to follow the Light your Lordſhip affords me. 

Your Lordſhip having in the two or three preceding Pages, juſtly, as | 
think, found fault with the account of Reaſon, given by the Unitarians and 
a late Writer, in thoſe Paſſages you quote out of them; and then coming to 
the Nature of Subſtance, p. 233. and relating what that Author has ſaid con- 
cerning the Minds getting of ſimple Ideas, and thoſe ſimple Ideas being the 
ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſonings, your Lordſhip thus con— 
cludes, p. 234. ö 

Then it follows, That we can have no Foundation of Reaſoning, where there can 
be no ſuch Ideas from Senſation or Reflection. 

Now this is the Caſe of Subſtance 5, it is not intromitted by the Senſes, nor de- 
pends upon the Operation of the Mind; and ſo it cannot be within the compaſs of 
our Reaſon. And therefore I do not wonder, that the Gentlemen of this new way 
of Reaſoning, have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the 
World. Fer they not only tell us, &c. | 

This, as I remember, is the firſt place where your Lordſhip is pleas'd to 
quote any thing out of my Efſay of Human Underſtanding, which your Lord— 
ſhip does in theſe Words following. 

„% That we can have no Idea of it by Senſation or Reflection; but that 
& nothing is ſignity'd by it, only an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not 
«© what.” And therefore it is parallel d more than once, with the Indian Philo- 


ted the Elephant, that ſupported the Earth: ſo Subſtance was found out 
only to ſupport Accidents. And, that when we talk of Subſtances, we talk 
&« like Children; who being ask'd a Queſtion about ſomewhat which they knew 
not, readily give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething.” 

Theſe Words of mine, your Lordſhip brings to prove, that I am one of 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance 
out of the reaſonable part of the World. An Accuſation which your Lordſhip 
will pardon me, if 1 do not readily know what to plead to, becauſe 1 do 
not underſtand what is almoſt to diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of 
the World. If your Lordſhip means by it, That I deny or doubt that there 
is in the World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will acquit 
me of, when your Lordſhip looks again into that Chapter, which you have 
cited more than once, where your Lordſhip will find theſe Words. 

«© When we talk or think of any particular ſort of Corporeal Subſtances, 
« as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho the Idea we have of either of them, be but the 
&« Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
« which we uſe to find united in the thing called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe 
« we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſup- 
« poſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome common Subject, which Sup⸗ 

e N « port 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 245 
« port we denote by the name Subſtance; tho it be certain, we have no 
« clear or diſtinct Idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a Support.” And again, 

« The fame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Ss. 
« Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of 
« themſelves, nor apprehending how they can helong to Body, or be pro- 

« duc'd by it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Sub- 
« ſtance, which we call Spirit: whereby yet it is evident, that having no o- 
« ther Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſi- 
« ble Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt ; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, 
« wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, &c. do 
« ſubſiſt, we have as clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, 
« as we have of Body; the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing what 
« jt is) the Suhſtratum to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the 
« other ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum 
« to thoſe Operations, which we experiment in our ſelves within.” And 
ga galn 

560 Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all $ 6 
« the Ideas we have of particular diſtin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeve- 
« ral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, cc-exiſting in ſuch, tho unknown, Cauſe 
« of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf.“ 

And 1 further ſay in the ſame Section, That we ſappoſe theſe Combina- 
« tions to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common Subject, 
« whick inheres not in any Thing elſe. And that our Complex Ideas of 
« Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, have always 
« the confus'd Idea of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they 
« ſubſiſt: and therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a 
« thing having ſuch and ſuch Qualities; a Body is a thing that is extended, 
« figur'd and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a thing capable of Thinking.“ 

Theſe, and the like Faſhions of Speaking, intimate, That the Subſtance is 
ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, 
Thiaking, or other obſervable Idea, tho we know not what it is. 

„“ Our Idea of Body, I ſay, is an extended, ſolid Subſtance z and our Idea B. 2. c. 243 
Hof our Souls, is of a Subſtance that thinks.” So that as long as there is S. 22. 
any ſuch thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have done nothing to- 
wards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. Nay, 
as long as there is any ſimple Idea or ſenſible Quality left, according to my 
way of arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all 
ſenſible Qualities, carry with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt 
in, and of a Subſtance wherein they inhere: and of this that whole Chap- 
ter is ſo full, that I challenge any one who reads it, to think I have almoſt, 
or one jot diſcarded Subſt ance out of the reaſonable part of the World. And of this, 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &c. which I have mention'd of di- 
ſtin& ſorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long as any ſuch thing re- 
mains in being; of which I ſay, © That the Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combi- B. 2. c. 12. 
nations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtin&, particular Things, S. 6. 
* ſubſiſting by themſelves, in which the ſuppos'd or confus'd Idea of Sub- 

* ſtance is always the firſt and chief.” | 

If by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, your 
Lordſhip means, That 1 have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſcarded the true Idea we 
have of it, by calling it a Subſtratum, A ſuppoſition of we know not what Sup- B. 2. c. 23. 
port of ſuch Qualities as are Capable of producing ſimple Ideas in us, an obſcure S. 1. 
and relative Idea: That without knowing what it is, it is that which ſupports Ac- Yo 2 
cidents; ſo that of Subſtance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus d. B. 2. c. 15. 
obſcure one, of what it does: I muſt confeſs this, and the like I have ſaid of s. 19. 
our Idea of Subſtance z and ſhould be very glad to be convinc'd by your 
Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it, He that 
would ſhew me a more clear and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kind- 
neſs 1 ſhould thank him for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either 
in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians: for their Account or 
Idea of it is, that it is Ens or res per ſe ſubſiſtens & ſubſtans accidentibus 
which in effect is no more, but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing; or in 
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ſhort, ſomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Idez 
than that it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, or other ſimple Ideas 97 
Modes, and is not ſupported it ſelf as a Mode or an Accident. So that | 
do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of Logicians 
muſt be reckon'd with the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, who have ,j. 
moſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of Note in 
the Schools, ſhould own, That we have a very imperfect, obſcure, inadequate 
Idea of Subſtance ; would it not be a little too hard to charge us with ic. 
carding Subſtance out of the World? For what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſon. 
ble part of the World ſignifies, I muſt confeſs I do not clearly comprehend: 
But let almoſt and reaſonable part ſignify here what they will, for I dare ſay 
your Lordſhip meant ſomething by them, would not your Lordſhip think 
you were a little hardly dealt with, if for acknowled ing your ſelf to have 
a very imperfe& and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſeveral other things 
which in this very Treatiſe, you confefs our Underſtandings come ſhort in 
and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accus'd to be one of theſe Gentlemen 
that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious Things, whereof 
you contend we have very imperfect and inadequate Ideas, out of the reaſons. 
ble World? For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of 
the reaſonable World, ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be in- 
ſerted for a Commendation; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who 
owns the having imperfe&, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where he has no bet- 
ter: however, if it be infer'd from thence, that either he almoſt excludes thoſe 
Things out of Being, or out of rational Diſcourſe, if that be meant by the 
reaſonable World ; for the firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the Being of 
Things in the World depends not on our Ideas: the latter indeed is true, 
in ſome degree, but is no Fault; for it 1s certain, that where we have im- 
perfect, inadequate, confus'd, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon 
about thoſe Things ſo well, fully and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, | 
clear and diſtin& Ideas. | | | | | 

Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice that I pa- 
rallel'd more than once, our Idea of Subſtance, with the Indian Philoſopher's 
He-knew-not-what,. which ſupported the Tortoiſe, &c. 

This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing: But 1 having 
acknowledg'd and excus'd it in theſe Words in my Preface; © I am not ig- 
« norant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, when 1 know- 
4 ingly let my Eſſay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt Judiciom, 
«© who are always the niceſt Readers. And there further add, That I did not 
6c 7 my Eſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledg as your Lordſhip; 
© but fitted it to Men of my own Size, to whom Repetitions might be 
« ſometimes uſeful.” It would not therefore have been beſides your Lord- 
ſhip's Generoſity (who were not intended to be provok'd by this Repeti- 
tion) to have paſs'd by ſuch a Fault as this, in one who pretends not be- 
yond the lower Rank of Writers. But I ſee your Lordſhip would have me 
exact and without any Faults; and I wiſh I could be fo, the better to de- 
ſerve your Lordſhip's Approbation. | | | 
My ſaying, That when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Children; 
« who being ask'd a Queſtion about ſomething, which they know not, rea- 


_ « dily give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething z” your Lordſhip 


ſeems mightily to lay to heart, in theſe Words that follow, 
this be the Truth of the Caſe, we muſt ſtill talk like Children, and I know 


not how it can be remedied. For if we Cannot come at a rational Idea of Subſtance, 


we can have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Debate. | 

If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter Idea of Subſtance than mine 
is, Which I have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not at all concern'd 
in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe Idea of Subſtance, whether a 74- 
tional or not rational Idea, is like mine, ſomething he knows not what, mult 
in that, with me, talk like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 
know not what. For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſapports Accidents 
is ſomething he knows not what; and a Country-man that ſays, The yu 
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dation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething he knows 
not what; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark upon his Mother's Muff, and 
gays he ſtands upon ſomet hing he-knows-not-what, in this reſpect talk all 
Three alike. But if the Country-man knows, that the Foundation of the 
Church at Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſtol are; 
or by Gravel, as the Houſes about London are; or by wooden Piles, as the 
Houſes ia Amſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtin& 
Idea of the thing that ſupports the Church, he does not talk of this matter 
as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he has a clearer 
and more diſtinct Idea of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But as long as 
we think like Children, in Caſes where our Ideas are no clearer nor diſtinc- 
ter than theirs, I agree with your Lordſhip, That 7 know not how it can be 
remedied, but that we muſt talk like them. 

Your Lordſhip's next Paragraph begins thus: J do not Jay, That we can P. 233. 
have 4 clear Idea of Subſtance, either by Senſation or Reflection; but from hence 1 
argue, That this is a very inſufficient diſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon. 

Your Lordihip here argues againſt a Propoſition that I know no body that 
holds: I am ſure the Author of The Efſay of Human Underſtanding never 
thought, nor in that Eſſay hath any where ſaid, That the Ideas that come 
into the Mind by Senſation and Reflection, are all the Ideas that are neceſſary to 
Reaſon, or that Reaſon is exercis'd about; for then he muſt have laid by all 
the Ideas of ſimple and mix'd Modes and Relations, and the complex Ideas of 
the Species of Subſtances, about which he has ſpent ſo many Chapters; and 
muſt have deny'd that theſe complex Ideas are the Objects of Mens Thoughts 
or Reaſonings, which he is far enough from. All that he has ſaid about 
Senſation and Reflection is, That all our ſimple Ideas are received by them, and 
that theſe ſimple Ideas are the Foundation of all our Knowledg, for as much 
as all our complex, relative, and general Ideas are made by the Mind, abſtrac- 
ting, enlarging, comparing, compounding and referring, &c. theſe ſimple 
Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinations, one to another; whereby complex and 
general Ideas are formed of Modes, Relations, and the ſeveral Species of 
Subſtances, all which are made uſe of by Reaſon, as well as the other Facul- 
ties of the Mind, 5 | 

| therefore agree with your Lordſhip, That the Ideas of Senſation or Re- 
flection i a very inſufficient diſtribution of the Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon. Only 
my Agreement with your Lordſhip had been more intire to the whole Sen- 
tence, if your Lordſhip had rather ſaid Ideas made uſe of by Reaſon; becauſe 
do not well know what is meant by Ideas neceſſary to Reaſon, For Reaſon 
being a Faculty of the Mind, nothing, in my poor Opinion, can properly be 
ſaid to he neceſſary to that Faculty, but what is requir'd to its being. As no- 
thing is neceſſary to Sight in a Man, but ſuch a Conſtitution of the Body 
and Organ, that a Man may have the power of Seeing; ſo I ſubmit it to 
your Lordſhip, whether any thing can properly be ſaid to be neceſſary to Rea- 
ſon in a Man, but ſuch a Conſtitution of Body or Mind, or both, as may 
give him the Power of Reaſoning. Indeed ſuch a particular ſort of Objects 
or Inſtraments may be ſometimes ſaid neceſſary to the Eye, but that is never 
faid in reference to the Faculty of Seeing, but in reference to ſome particular 
end of Seeing; and then a Microſcope and a Mite may be neceſſary to the 
Eye, if the End propos'd be to know the Shape and Parts of that Animal. 
And ſo if a Man would reaſon about Subſtance, then the Idea of Subſtance is 
neceſſary to his Reaſon: But yet I doubt not but that many a Rational Crea- 
ture has been, who, in all his Life, never bethought himſelf of any neceſſity 
his Reaſon had of an Idea of Subſtance. | 3 Ft | 
Your Lordſhip's next Words are; For beſides theſe, there muſt be ſome gene- P. 223. 
ral Ideas which the Mind doth form, not by mere comparing thoſe Ideas it has got 
from Senſe or Reflection; but by forming I inet general Notions of Things from 
particular Ideas. | | . 
Here, again, I perfectly agree with your Lordſhip, That beſides the par- 
ticular Ideas received from Senſation and Reflection, the Mind forms general 
Ideas, not by mere comparing thoſe Ideas it has got by Senſation and Reflection; for rt 
this 1 do not remember 1 eyer ſaid. But this 1 ſay, “ Ideas become general, B.3. c. 3. 5s. 
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* by ſeparating from them the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and any 
e other Ideas that may determine them to this or that particular Exiſtence, 
« By this way of Abſtraction they are made, &c.” And to the ſame Purpoſe 

1. c. 11, I explain my ſelf in another place. 

9. Your Lordſhip ſays, The Mind forms general Ideas, by forming general Noti. 
ons of Things from particular Ideas. And 1 ſay, The Mind forms general 
te Ideas,” by abſtracting from particular ones.“ So that there is no diff. 
rence that I perceive between us in this Matter, but only a little in Ex. 


preſſion. 5 
P. 233. It follows, And among — general Notions, or rational Ideas, Subſtance i, 
one of the firſt ; becauſe we find, that we can have no true Conceptions of any Modes 


or Accidents (no matter which) but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject 
wherein they are. Since it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of Things, that 
Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves \ and therefore the rational Idea of 
Subſtance, is one of the firſt and moſt natural Ideas in our Minds. 
Whether the general Idea of Subſtance be one of the firſt or moſt natural 
Ideas in our Minds, I will not diſpute with your Lordſhip, as not being, 
think, very material to the matter in hand. But as to the Idea of Subſtance, 
what it is, and how we come by it, your Lordſhip ſays, I i a Repugnancy to 
our Conceptions of Things, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves ; 
and therefore we muſt conceive a Subſtratum wherein they are. 
2. c. 23. And, I ſay, © Becauſe we cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qua- 
4, &« lities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, or one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in 
5. xr, © and ſupported by ſome common Subject.“ Which 1, with your Lordſhip, 
call alſo Subſtratum. | 
What now can be more conſonant to it ſelf, than what your Lordſhip and 
I have ſaid in theſe two Paſſages is conſonant to one another? Whereupon, 
my Lord, give me leave, I beſeech you, to boaſt to the World, That what 
I have ſaid concerning our general Idea of Subſtance, and the way how we 
come by it, has the Honour to be confirm'd by your Lordſhip's Authority. 
And that from hence I may be ſure the ſaying, That the general Idea we have 
of Subſtance is, that it is a Subſtratum or Support to Modes or Accidents, 
wherein they do ſubſiſt : and that the Mind forms it, becauſe it cannot con- 
ceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt of themſelves, has no Objection in it againſt 
the Trinity; for then your Lordſhip would not, I know, be of that Opinion, 
nor own it in a Chapter where you are anſwering Objections againſt the Tri- 
nity, however my Words, which amount to no more, have been (1 know 
not how) brought into that Chapter : Tho what they have to do there, | 
muſt Tonfeſs to your Lordſhip, I do not yet ſee. 
P. 236. In the next Words your Lordſhip ſays, But we are ſtill told, That our Un- 
| derſtandings can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. 

B. 2. c. 1. 5.3. The Words of that Section your Lordſhip quotes, are theſe : “ The Un- 
„ derſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmering of any Ideas, 
© which it doth not receive from one of theſe two. External Objects fur- 
&* niſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe diffe- 
rent Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the Under- 
* ſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. Theſe, when we have taken 
* a fall Survey of them, and their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions 
© made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; 
« and that we have nothing in our Minds which did not come in one of 
* thoſe two ways. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thorowly 
* ſearch into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, whether all the 
original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Objects of his Senſes, 

Dor of the Operations of his Mind, conſider'd as Objects of his Reflection: 
* And how great a Maſs of Knowledg ſoever he imagines to be lodg'd 
„there, he will, upon taking a ſtri& View, ſee, that he has not any Idea in 
« his Mind but what one of theſe two have imprinted, tho, perhaps, with 
<« infinite variety compounded and inlarged by the Underſtanding, as we ſhall 
e ee — 

Theſe Words ſeem to me to ſignify ſomething different from what your 
Lordſhip has cited out of them; and if they do not, were intended, F am 
| bh | | ure, 
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ſure, by me, to ſignify all thoſe complex Ideas of Modes, Relations and Spe- 
cifick Subſtances 5 which haw the Mind it ſelf forms out of ſimple Ideas, I 
pave ſhewed in the following part of my Book, and intended to refer to it 
by theſe Words, “ As we ſhall fee hereafter,” with which I cloſe. that Para- 
graph. But if by Ideas your Lordſhip fignifies ſimple Ideas, in the Words you 
have ſet down, | grant then they contain my Senſe, viz. That our Underſt an- 
dings can have (i. e. in the natural exerciſe of our Faculties) no other ſimple 
Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. 

Your Lordſhip goes on: And | we are ſtill told] that herein chiefly lies the 
N of Mankind above Brutes, That theſe cannot abſtract and inlarge Ideas, 
as Men 0. | 

Had your Lordſhip done me the Favour to have quoted the place in my 
Book, from whence you had taken theſe words, I ſhould not have been at a 
loſs where to find them. Thoſe in my Book, which 1 can remember any 
where come neareſt to them, run thus. 


« This, I think, I may be poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting is B. 2. c. 11. 
« not at all in Brutes; and that the having of general Ideas, is that which 8. 10. 


« puts a perfect diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes; and is an Excellency 
« which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain to.” 

Tho, ſpeaking of the Faculties of the Human Underſtanding, 1 took oc- 
caſion, by the by, to conjecture how far Brutes partook with Men in any of 
the intellectual Faculties; yet it never enter'd into my Thoughts, on that 
occaſion, to compare the utmoſt Perfections of Human Nature with that of 
Brutes, and therefore was far from ſaying, Herein chiefly lies the Excellency of 
Mankind above Brutes, that theſe cannot abſtratt and inlarge their Ideas, as Men 
do. For it ſeems to me an Abſurdity I would not willingly be guilty: of, to 
ſay, That the Excellency of Mankind lies chiefly, or any ways in this, that Brutes 
cannot abſtratF, For Brutes being not able to do any thing, cannot be any 
Excellency of Mankind. The Ability of Mankind does not lie in the Impo- 
tency or Diſabilitys of Brutes. If your Lordſhip had charg'd me to have ſaid, 
That herein lies one Excellency of Mankind above Brutes, viz. That Men can, 
and Brutes cannot abſtract; I muſt have own'd it to be my Senfe : But 
what I ought to ſay to what your Lordſhip approved or diſapproved of in 
it, | ſhall better underſtand, when I know to what purpoſe your Lordſhip 
was pleas'd to cite it. 


The immediately following Paragraph runs thus: But how comes the gene- p. 236. 


ral Idea of Subſtance to be fram'd in our Minds? Is this by “ abſtracting and 


„ inlarging ſimple Ideas? No, © But it is by a Complication of many fim- B. 2. c. 23. 


« ple Ideas together: Becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt S 
te by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum wherein 
« they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do reſult, which therefore we call 
% Subſtance.” And is this all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the being of Sub- 
ſtance, That we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subſtratum ?? Is that Cuſ- 
tom grounded upon true Reaſon, or not? If not, then Accidents or Modes muſt 
ſubſift of themſelves, and theſe ſimple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them: For 
Figures and Colours, &c. would do well enough of themſelves, but for ſome Fancies 
Men have accuſtomed themſelves to. | | | 
Herein your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two Faults : One, that I 
make the general Idea of Subſtance to be fram'd, not by abſtratting and enlarging 
ſimple Ideas, but by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas together: The other, as 
af | had ſaid, The being of Subſtance had no other foundation but the Fancies 
or Men. £ | B | 
As to the firſt of theſe, 1 beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, that I fay 
in more places than one, aad particularly thoſe above quoted, where ex pro- 
feſſo 1 treat of Abſtraction and general Ideas, that they are all made by ab- 
ſtracting; and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Sub- 
ſtance was made any other way; however my Pen might have flip'd, or the 
negligence of Expreſlion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the gene- 
ral Idea of Subſtance in view, might make me ſeem to fay ſo. 
That 1 was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance in the Paſſage your 
Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chapter, which is, Of no 
Complex 
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Complex Ideas of Subſtances. And the firſt Section of it, which your Lordſhi 
cites for thoſe: Words you have ſet down, ſtands thus: "P 
The Miad being, as I have declar'd, furniſh'd with a great number of the 
“ ſimple Ideas convey'd in by the Senſes, as they are found in exterior thino« 
or by Reflections on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, that a certain 
„ number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly together; which being preſumed 
© to belong to one thing, and Words being ſuited to common Apprehenſion 
* and made uſe of for quick Diſpatch, are call'd, ſo united in one Subject, hy 
* one Name; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of, and 
<« conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many Ideas 
ce together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple Ideas can 
« ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum 

« wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult ; which therefore 
« we call Subſtance.” 

In which words, I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of Subſtance 
to be made by Abſtraction ; nor any that ſay, it is made by a Complication of 
many ſimple Ideas together. But ſpeaking in that place of the Ideas of diſtin& 
Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, &c. I ſay they are made up of certain 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas; which Combinations are look'd upon, each of 
them, as one ſimple Idea, tho they are many; and we call it by one Name of 
Subſtance, tho made up of Modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing a Subſtrarum, 
wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this Paragraph I only give 
an account of the Idea of diſtin& Subſtances, ſuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, &c. 
how, tho they are made up of diſtin Complications of Modes, yet they are 
look'd on as one Idea, call'd by one Name, as making diſtinct ſorts of Subſtances. 

But that my Notion of Subſtance in general is quite different from theſe, and 
has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident from the immediate 
following words, wherel ſay; © The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only a 
ee Suppoſition of we know not what Support of ſuch Qualities as are capable of 
ce producing ſimple Ideas in us.” And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, 
particularly where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtratt Na- 
« ture of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular diſtin& Sub- 
&« ſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting 
«in _ tho unknown, cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of 
R | 

The other thing laid to my charge, is, as if I took the Being of Subſtance to 
be doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfe& and ill-grounded Idea I have 
given of it, To which I beg leave to ſay, That I ground not the Being, but 
the Idea of Subſtance, on our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum; 
for *tis of the Idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Subſtance. And 
having every where affirm'd and built upon it, That a Man is a Subſtance; 
I cannot be ſuppos'd to queſtion or doubt of the Being of Subſtance, till I can 
queſtion or doubt of my own Being. Further I fay, © Senſation convinces us 
e that there are ſolid extended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are 
% thinking ones.” So that I think the Being of Subſtance is not ſhaken by what 
I have ſaid: And if the Idea of it ſhould be, yet (the Being of things depend- 
ing not on our Ideas) the Being of Subſtance would not be at all ſhaken by 
my ſaying, We had but an obſcure imperfe&t Idea of it, and that that Idea 
came from our accuſtoming our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum; or indeed if 
I ſhould ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtance at all. For a great many things may 
be and are granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, of which we have no 
Ideas. For example; It cannot be doubted but there are diſtin& Species of ſe- 
parate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtin Ideas at all: It cannot be queſ- 
tion'd but Spirits have ways of communicating their Thoughts, and yet we 
have no Idea of it at all. \ 70 10917 7-5 

The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding any thing 
I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. Your Lordſhip asks, 
with concern, And # this all indeed that is tobe ſaid for the Being (if your Lord- 
ſhip pleaſe, let it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom our ſelves to ſup- 
pole a Subſtratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or no? | have ſaid, 
that it is grounded upon this, That we cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of 
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« ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe them to 

« exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common Subject, which Support we 

« denote by the name Subſtance.” Which | think is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is 

the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a Subſtratum on, in this very 

page; even on the Repug nancy to our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould 

ſubſoſt by themſelves. So that I have the good luck here again to agree with 

vour Lordſhip : And conſequently conclude, 1 have your Approbation in this, 

That the Subſtratum to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in 
eneral, is founded in this, That we cannot conceive how Modes er Acci- 

« dents can ſubſiſt by themſelves.” | . | 

The Words next following, are: If it be grounded pon plain and evident Rea- P. 237 
ſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Re- 
flection 3 and ſo we may be certain of ſomething which'we have not, by thoſe Ideas. 

Theſe Words of yoUur Lordſhip's contain nothing, that I ſee in them, againſt ' 
me: for I never ſaid, That the general Idea of Subſtance comes in by Senfation and 
Reflection; or, that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, tho it be 
ultimately founded in them: for it is a complex Idea, made up of the general 
Idea of Something, or Being, with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For 
general Ideas come not into the Mind by Senſation ot Reflection, but are the 
Creatures or Inventions of the Underſtanding, as, I think, I have ſhewn ; and 
alſo, how the Mind makes them from Ideat, which it has got by Senſation and 
Reflection: And as to the Ideas of Relation, how the Mind forms them, and B. 3. c.;. 
how they are deriv'd from, and ultimately terminate in Idea, of Senſation and 
Reflection, I have likewiſe ſhewn. B. 2. c. 26, 

But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of Ideas of Sen- & c. 2. 
ſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Knowledg; give me leave, my “18. 
Lord, to ſet down here a place or two out of my Book, to explain my ſelf; as, 
| thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. . 

“That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their ſeveral B. 2. C. 1. S. g. 
« Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall find to contain all 
« our whole Stock of Ideas; and we have nothing in our Minds, which did 
« not come in one of theſe two ways.” This Thought, in another place, I 
expreſs thus : 

« Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all our Knowledg, are ſuggeſted and B. 2. c. 2. 5. 2. 
« furniſh'd to the Mind only by thoſe two ways ——— viz, Sen- | 
« ſation and Reflection.“ And again, I. = | — 

« Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the Mind has, B · a. <.7-S-10: 
« and out of which is made all its other Knowledg ; all which it receives by the 
« two fore-mention'd ways, of Senſation and Reflection.“ And, 

« Thus 1 have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of our original Ideas, from B- 2. C. 21. 
« whence all the reſt are deriv'd, and of which they are made up“, $73 

This, and the like ſaid in other places, is what I have thought concerning 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation and Materials of all our 
Ideas, and conſequently of all our Knowledg. I have ſet down theſe Particu- 
lars out of my Book, that the Reader having a full view of my Opinion herein, 
may the better ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion. For 
that your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfy'd with it, appears not only by the 
Words under conſideration, but by theſe alfo : But we are ſtill told, That our Un- P. 236. 
derſt anding can have no other Ideas, but either from Senſation or Reflection. And, 

Let ws ſuppoſe this Principle to be true, That the ſimple Ideas, by Senſation or Re- P. 240. 
flection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning. a.” 

Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands thus: F the 
general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Reaſon, then we muſt 
allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Senſation or Reflection. This is a 
Conſequence which, with Submiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded 
upon a Suppoſition which, I think, will not hold, viz. That Reaſon and Ideas 
are inconſiſtent z for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general Idea of 
Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon : and yet it will not follow 
from thence, that it is not ultimately 123 on and deriv'd from Ideas which 
come in by Senſation or ReflefFion, and ſo cannot be faid to come in by Senſation 
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To explain my ſelf, and clear my Meaning in this matter : All the Idea, of 
all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry come into my Mind by Senſation - th 
Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, &c. come into my Mind s 
Reflection: The Ideas of theſe Qualities and Actions, or Powers, are Perceiy's 
by the Mind, to be by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſteace ; or, as your Lord. 
ſhip well expreſſes it, We find that we can have no true Conception of any Modes o- 
Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum or Subject, wherein they are; i. e 
That they cannot exiſt or ſubſiſt of themſelves. Hence the Mind perceiyes 
their neceſſary Connection with Inherence or being ſupported ; which being a re. 
lative Idea ſuperadded to the red Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the 


Mind frames the correlative Idea of a Support. For I never deny'd, That the 


trary in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation cannot be foundeg 
in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing here related as a Sup- 
porter or a Support, is not repreſented to the Mind by any clear and diſtinct 74 
therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, vague Idea of Thing or Something, is all that % 
left to be the poſitive Idea, which has the relation of a Support or Subſtratum to 
Modes or Accidents; and that general indetermin'd Idea of Something, is, by 
the abſtraftion of the Mind, deriv'd al ſo from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection: And thus the Mind, from the poſitive ſimple Ideas got by Senſation 
or Reflection, comes to the general relative Idea of Subſtance z which, without 
theſe poſitive ſimple Ideas, it would never have. 


This your Lordſhip (without giving by Retail all the particular Steps of the 
Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſs'd in this more familiar way. 


We find we can have no true Conception of any Modes or Accidents, but we muſt 
conceive a Subſtratum or Subject wherein they are; ſince it 1s a Repugnancy to our 
Conceptions of Things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. 

Hence your Lordſhip calls it the rational Idea of Subſtances : And ſays, I grant 
that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Properties of things, 
but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it u 


impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that if this be that which your 
Lordſhip means by the rational Idea of Subſtance, I fee nothing there is in it a- 


gainſt what I have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Re- 
flection, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. 

Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And ſo we may be 
certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas : which is a Propoſition, 
whoſe preciſe meaning your Lordſhip will forgive me if J profeſs, as it ſtands 
there, I do not underſtand. For it is uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip 
means, We may certainly know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not 
by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the diſtin& Properties of ſomething which we 
have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Propoſition which 


we have not by thoſe Ideas: for to be certain of ſomething, may ſignify either of 
theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe it be meant, I do not ſee how 1 am con- 
cern'd in it. 

Your Lordſhip's next Paragraph is as followeth : 

The Idea of Subſtance, we are told again, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, but 
* unknown Support of thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cas- 
not ſubſiſt, ſine re ſubſtante 5 which, according to the true Import of the 
&« Word, is in plain Engliſb ſtanding under or upholding.” Bur very little 
weight is to be laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when the Word is uſed in ano- 
ther Senſe by the beſt Authors, ſuch as Cicero and Quintilian; who take Subſt ance for 
ehe ſame as Eſſence, as Valla hath prov'd ;, and ſo the Greek Word imports : But 
Boethius in tranſlating Ariſtotle's Predicaments, rather choſe the word bee, as 
more proper to = a compound Being and reſerv'd Eſſence, for what was more 


And in this ſenſe, Subſtance was not apply'd to God, but only 
Eſſence, as St. Auguſtine obſerves. ; PP'Y 7 


Your Lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking notice, That the Derivation 
of the word Subſtance favours the Idea we have of it: And your Lordſhip tells 
me, That very little weight is to be laid on a bare Grammatical Etymology. Tho 
little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elſe to be ſaid for it; 
yet when it is brought to confirm an Idea which your Lordſhip allows of, ant 
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calls a Rational Idea, and ſays is founded in evident Reaſon, I do not ſee what 
your Lordſhip had to blame in it. For tho Cicero and Quintilian take Sub- 
antia for the ſame with Eſſence, as your Lordſhip ſays; or for Riches and 
Eſtate, as | think they alſo do; yet 1 ſuppoſe it will be true, that Subſtantia 
is derived 4 Subſtando, and that that ſhews the original import of the Word. 
Por, my Lord, I have been long of Opinion, as may be ſeen in my Book, 
that if we knew the Original of all the Words we meet with, we ſhould 
thereby be very much help'd to know the Ideas they were firſt apply'd to 
and made to ſtand for; and therefore I muſt beg your Lordſhip to excuſe 
this Conceit of mine, this Erymological Obſervation eſpecially, ſince it hath 
nothing in it againſt the Truth, nor againſt your Lordſhip's Idea of Subſtance. 

But your Lordſhip oppoſes to this Etymology the uſe of the word Sub- 
ſtance, by the beſt Authors in another Senſe ; and thereupon give the World a 
learned Account of the uſe of the word Subſtance, in a Senſe whereia it is 
not taken for the Subſtratum of Accidents: However, I think it a ſufficient 
Juſtification of my ſelf to your Lordſhip, that I uſe it in the ſame Senſe 
our Lordſhip does, and that your Lordſhip thinks not fit to govern your 
ſelf by thoſe Authorities; for then your Lordſhip could not apply the word 
Subſtance to God, as Boethins did not, and as your Lordſhip has prov'd out 
of St. Auguſtine, that it was not apply'd. Tho I gueſs 'tis the Conſideration 
of Subſtance, as it is apply*'d to God, that brings it into your Lordſhip's pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe. But if your Lordſhip and I (if without Preſumption I may 
join ny felt with you) have in the uſe of the word Subſtance, quitted the 
Example of the beſt Authors, I think the Authority of the Schools, which 
has a long time been allow'd in Philoſophical Terms, will bear us out in 
this matter, 

in the remaining part of this Paragraph it follows: But afterwards the p. 238. 
Names of Subſtance and Eſſence were promiſcuouſly uſed, with reſpef# to God and 
his Creatures; and do imply, that which makes the real Being, as diſtinguiſh d from 
Modes and Properties, And ſo the Subſtance and Eſlence of 4 Man are the ſame; 
not being taken for the individual Subſtance, which cannot be underſtood without 
particular Modes and Properties; but the general Subſtance or Nature of Man ab- 
ſtractly, from all the Circumſtances of Perſons. 

Here your Lordſhip makes theſe Terms general Subſtance, Nature and Eſſence, 
to ſignify the ſame thing; how properly, I ſhall not here inquire. Your 
Lordſhip goes on. = 

And 1 deſire to know, whether according to true Reaſon, that be not a clear Idea p. 238. 
of Man; not of Peter, James or John, bur of a Man as ſuch. 

This, I think, no body denies: Nor can any one deny it, who will not 
ſay, That the general abſtract Idea which he has in his Mind of a Sort or 
Species of Animals that he calls Man, ought not to have that general name 
Man applied to it: For that is all (as I humbly conceive) which theſe words 
of your Lordſhip here amount to, | 

This, your Lordſhip ſays, 2 not a mere univerſal Name, or Mark, or Sign. P. 238. 
Your Lordſhip ſays it is an Idea, and every Body muſt grant it to be an 
Idea; and therefore it is, in my Opinion, ſafe enough from being thought a 
mere Name, or Mark, or Sign of that Idea. For he muſt think very odly, who 
takes the general Name of any Idea, to be the general Idea it ſelf: It is a mere 
Mark or Sign of it without doubt, and nothing elſe, Your Lordſhip adds. 

But there is as clear and diſtinct a Conception of this in our Minds, as we can P. 238. 
have from any ſuch ſimple Ideas as are conveyed by our Senſes. 2 

If your Lordſhip means by this, (as the words ſeem to me to import) 
that we have as clear and diſtin& an Idea of the general Subſtance, or Nature, 
or Eſſence of the Species Man, as we have of the particular Colour and 
Figure of a Man when we look on him, or of his Voice when we hear him 
ipeak, I muſt crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Becauſe the Idea 
we have of the Subſtance, wherein the Properties of a Man do inhere, is a 
very obſcure Idea: So in that part, our general Idea of Man is obſcure and 
confuſed: As alſo, how that Subſtance is differently modify'd in the different 
Species of Creatures, ſo as to have different Properties and Powers whereby 
they are diſtinguiſh'd, that alſo we have very obſcure, or rather no diſtinct 
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Ideas of at all. But there is no Obſcurity or Coufuſion at all in the Idea of 
a Figure that I clearly ſee, or of a Sound that I diſtincly hear; and ſuch 
are, or may be, the Ideas that are conveyed in by Senſation or Reflection. 

t follows: 

' 1 do not deny that the diſtinction of particular Subſtances, is by the ſever} 
Modes and Properties of them, (which they may Call a Complication of ſimple Ideas 
if they pleaſe); but I do aſſert, That the general Idea which relates to the Eſſence, 
without theſe, is ſo juſt and true an Idea, that without it the Complication of ſimple 
Ideas will never give us à right Notion of it. 

Here, I think, that your Lordſhip aſſerts, That the general Idea of the real 
Eſſence (for ſo 1 underſtand general Idea which relates to the Eſſence) without the 
Modes and Properties, 1s a juſt and true Idea. For example : The real Eſſence 
of a Thing, is that internal Conſtitution on which the Properties of that 
Thing depend. Now your Lordſhip ſeems to me to acknowledg, that that 
internal Conſtitution or Eſſence we cannot know; for your Lordſhip ſays, 
That from the Powers and Properties of Things which are knowable by us, we m 
know as much of the internal Eſſence of 4 4 as theſe Powers and Properties diſ. 
cover. That is unqueſtionably ſo; but if thoſe Powers and Properties dif. 
cover no more of thoſe internal Eſſences, but that there are internal Eſſences, we 
ſhall know only that there are internal Eſſences, but ſhall have no Idea or Concep- 
tion at all of what they are; as your Lordſhip ſeems to confeſs in the next 
Words of the ſame 256th page, where you add: I do not ſay, that we can know 
all Eſſences of Things alike, nor that we can attain to a perfett Underſtanding of all 
that belong to them; but if we can know ſo much, as that there are certain Beings 
in the World, endued with ſuch diſtinct Powers and Properties, what is it we com. 
plain of the want of? Wherein your Lordſhip ſeems to terminate our Know- 
ledg of thoſe internal Eſſences in this, That there are certain Beings indued 
with diſtin Powers and Properties, But what theſe Beings, theſe internal E/- 
ſences are, that we have no diſtin& Conceptions of; as your Lordſhip confeſſes 
yet plainer a little after, in theſe Words: For altho we cannot comprehend the 
internal Frame and Conſtitution of Things. So that we having, as is confeſs'd, 
no Idea of what this Eſſence, this internal Conſtitution of Things on which 
their Properties depend, is; how can we ſay it is any way 4 juſt and true 
Idea ? But your Lordſhip ſays, It is ſo juſt and true an Idea, that without it 
the Contemplation of ſimple Ideas will never give us a right Notion of it. All the 
Idea we have of it, which is only that there is an internal, tho unknown 
Conſtitution of Things on which their Propertys depend, ſimple Ideas of Sen- 
ſation and Reflection, and the Contemplation of them have alone help'd us 
to; and becauſe they can help us no further, that is the Reaſon we have no 
perfecter Notions of it. 

That which your Lordſhip ſeems to me, principally to drive at, in this 
and the foregoing Paragraph, is, to aſſert, That the general Subſtance of Man, 
and ſo of any other Species, is that which makes the real Being of that 
Species abſtractly from the Individuals of that Species. By general Subſtance 


here, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means the general Idea of Subſtance : And 


that which induces me to take the liberty to ſuppoſe ſo, is, that I think your 
Lordſhip is here diſcourſing of the Idea of Subſtance, and how we come by 
it. And if your Lordſhip ſhould mean otherwiſe, I muſt take the liberty to 
deny there is any ſuch thing in rerum Natura, as a general Subſtance that exiſts 
it ſelf, or makes any thing, 


Taking it then for granted that your Lordſhip ſays, that this is the general 


Idea of Subſtance, viz. That it is that which makes the real Being of any thing; 
your Lordſhip ſays, That it is as clear and diſtinft a Conception in our Minds, 


as we can have from any ſuch Korte Ideas 45 are convey d by our Senſes. Here 
I muſt crave leave to diſſent from your Lordſhip. Your Lordſhip ſays in the 
former part of this Page, That Subſtance and Eſſence do imply that which makes 
the real Being. Now what I beſeech your Lordſhip, do theſe words That which, 
here ſignify more than ſomething? And the Idea expreſs'd by ſomething, I am 
apt to think your Lordſhip will not ſay # as clear and diſtinct a Conception or Idea 
in the Mind, as the Idea of the red Colour of a Cherry, or the bitter Taſte 
of Wormwood, or the Figure of a Circle brought into the Mind * 
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Your Lordſhip farther ſays, It makes (whereby, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip 
means, conſtitutes Or is) the real Being, as diſtinguiſh'd from Modes and Pro- 

fits. | 
f For example, my Lord, ſtrip this ſuppos'd general Idea of a Alan or Gold, 
of all its Modes and Properties, and then tell me whether your Lordſhip has 
as clear and diſtinct an Idea of what remains as you have of the Figure of 
the one, or the yellow Colour of the other. I miR confeſs the remaining 
,mething to me aftords fo vague, confus'd and obſcure an Idea, that I cannot 
ſay 1 have any diſtinct Conception of it; for barely by being ſomething, it is 
not in my Mind clearly diſtinguiſh'd from the Figure or Voice of a Man, or 
the Colour or Taſte of a Cherry, for they are ſomerhing too. If your Lord- 
ſhip bas a clear and diſtin Idea of that ſomething, which makes the real Be- 
Mo as diſtinguiſhed from all its Modes and Properties, your Lordſhip muſt enjoy 
the privilege of the Sight and clear Ideat you have: Nor can you be deny'd 
them, becauſe J have not the like; the dimneſs of my Conceptions muſt not 
retend to hinder the clearneſs of your Lordſhip's, any more than the want 
of them in a blind Man can debar your Lordſhip of the clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of Colours. The obſcurity I find in my own Mind, when I examine what 
poſitive, general, ſimple Idea of Subſtance I have, is ſuch as I profeſs, and 
further than that 1 cannot go: But what, and how clear it is in the Under- 


ſtanding of a Seraphim, or of an elevated Mind, that J cannot determine. 
Your. Lordſhip goes on. 


1 muſt do that right to the ingenious Author of The Eſſay of Human Under- P. 239. 


ſtanding (from whence theſe Notions are borrow'd to ſerve other Purpoſes than he 
intended them) that he makes the Caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to 
be alike, as to their Ideas. And © That we have as clear a Notion of a Spi- 
« rit, as we have of a Body; the one being ſuppos'd to be the Subſtratum to 
« thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without, and the other of thoſe Opera- 
« tions we find within our ſelves. And that it is as rational to affirm, 
« there is no Body, becauſe we cannot know its Eſſence, as 'tis called, or 
« have no Idea of the Subſtance of Matter; as to ſay there is no Spirit, 
« becauſe we know not its Eſſence, or have no Idea of a ſpiritual Sub- 
« ſtance,” | 

From hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both Spiritual and 
Bodily Subſtances, altho we can have no clear and diſtinct Ideas of them. But 
if our Reaſon depend upon our clear and diſtin Ideas, how is this poſſible? We 
cannot reaſon without clear Ideas, and yet we may be certain without them : Can 
we be certain without Reaſon ? Or, doth our Reaſon give us true Notions of Things, 
withont theſe Ideas? If it be ſo, this new Hypotheſis about Reaſon muſt appear to 
be very unreaſonable, | 

That which your Lordſhip ſeems to argue here, is, That we may be cer- 
tain without clear and diſtint Ideas. Who your Lordſhip here argues againſt, 
under the Title of this new Hypotheſis about Reaſon, I confeſs I do not know. 
For I do not remember that I have any where plac'd Certainty only in clear 
and diſtin Ideas, but in the clear and viſible Connection of any of our Ideas, 
be thoſe Ideas what they will; as will appear to any one who will look into 
B. 4. c. 4. F. 18. and B. 4. c. 6. S. 3. of my Eſlay, in the latter of which 
he will find theſe Words: “ Certainty of Knowledg is to perceive the a- 
* greement or diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd in any Propoſition.” As 
in the Propoſition your Lordſhip mentions, v. g. That we may be certain there 
are Spiritual and Bodily Subſtances; or, That Bodily Subſtances do exiſt, is a 
Propoſition of whoſe Truth we may be certain; and ſo of Spiritual Sub- 
ſtances. Let us now examine wherein the certainty of theſe Propoſitions 
conſiſts. | 

Firſt, As to the Exiſtence of bodily Subſtances, I know by my Senſes that 
ſomething extended, and ſolid, and figur'd does exiſt; for my Senſes are the 
utmoſt Evidence and Certainty I have of the Exiſtence of extended, ſolid, 
figur'd Things. Theſe Modes being then known to exiſt by our Senſes, the 
Exiſtence of them (which I cannot conceive can ſubſiſt without ſomething to 
ſupport them) makes me ſee the Connection of thoſe Ideas with a Support, 
or, ” it is called, a Subject of Os ſo conſequently the n 
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of that Support (which cannot be nothing) with Exiſtence. And thus I come 
by a certainty of the Exiſtence of that ſomething which is a Support of thyg. 
ſenſible Modes, tho I have but a very confus'd, looſe, and undetermin'd Hes 
of it, ſignify'd by the name Subſtance. After the ſame manner experimentin 

thinking in my ſelf, by the Exiſtence of Thought in me, to which ſomething that 
thinks is evidently and neceſlarily connected in my Mind; I come to be cer. 
tain that there exiſts in me ſomething that thinks, tho of that ſomething which 
I call Subſtance alſo, I have but a very obſcure imperfect Idea. 

Before I go any farther, it is fit I return my Acknowledgments to your 
Lordſhip, for the good Opinion you are pleas'd here to expreſs of the Ay. 
thor of The Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and that you do not impute to 
him the ill Uſe ſome may have made of his Notions. But he craves leave to 
ſay, That he ſhould have been hetter preſerv'd from the hard and ſiniſter 
Thoughts, which ſome Men are always ready for, if in what you have here 
publiſh'd, your Lordſhip had been pleas'd to have ſhewn where you directed 
your Diſcourſe againſt him, and where againſt others, from p. 234. to p. 262. 
of your Vindication of the Trinity. For nothing but my Book and my Words 


being quoted, the World will be apt to think that I am the Perſon who argue 


againſt the Trinity, and deny Myſteries, againſt whom your Lordſhip directs 
thoſe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho I have read them over with great 
Attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be againſt me 
or any body elſe, that your Lordſhip is arguing. That which often makes 
the difficulty is, That 1 do not ſee how what I ſay, does at all concern the 
Controverſy your Lordſhip is engag'd in, and yet I alone am quoted. Your 
Lordſhip goes on. 1 

Let us ſuppoſe this Principle to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation or 
Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning : 7 ak 
then how we come to be certain, that there are Spiritual Subſtances in the World, 
ſince we can have no clear and diſtin& Ideas concerning them? Can we be cer- 
tain, without any Foundation of Reaſon? This is a new ſort of Certainty, for 
which we do not envy theſe Pretenders to Reaſon. But methinks, they ſhould not at 
the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to our Knowledg, and de- 
clare that we may have certain Knowledg without them. If there be any other Me- 
thod, they overthrow their own Principle if there be none, how come they to any 
certainty that there are both Bodily and Spiritual Subſtances ? 

This Paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have Certainty 
without clear and diſtinit Ideas, I would flatter my ſelf is not meant againſt 
me, becauſe it oppoſes nothing that I have ſaid; and ſo ſhall not ſay 
any thing to it, but only ſet it down to do your Lordſhip right, that 
the Reader may judg. Tho I do not find how he will eaſily over-look me, 
and think I am not at all concern'd in it, ſince my Words alone are quoted 
1a ſeveral Pages immediately preceding and following: And in the very next 
Paragraph it is ſaid, How THEY come to know; which word They muſt ſignify 
ſome body beſides the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ;, and then I think, 
by the whole Tenor of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, no Body will be left but me 
poſſible to be taken to be the other: for in the ſame Paragraph your Lordſhip 
ſays, The ſame PERSONS ſay, That notwithſtanding THEIR Ideas, it is poſ- 


ſible for Matter to think. 


I know not what other Perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, I am 
ſure no Perſon but I ſay ſo in my Book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for 
them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. 4. c. 3- This, which is a Riddle to me, 
the more amazes me, becauſe 1 find it in a Treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, who 
ſo perfectly underſtands the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in Con- 
troverſy or any other way. But this which ſeems wholly new to me, I ſhall 
better underſtand when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it. In the mean 
time I mention it as an Apology for my ſelf, if ſometimes I miſtake your 
Lordſhip's Aim, and ſo miſapply my Anſwer. What follows in your Lord- 
ſhip's next Paragraph, is this: 

As to theſe latter (which is my Buſineſs) I muſt inquire farther, how THET 
come to know there are ſuch? The Anſwer is, by Self- Reflection on thoſe Powers 
we ing in our ſelves, which cannot come from a mere. bodily aber, I 

| allow 
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allow the Reaſon to be very good; but the Queſtion I ash, is, Whether this Argu- 
ment be from the clear and diſtin& Idea or not?? We have Ideas in our ſelves 
of the ſeveral Operations of our Minds, of Knowing, Willing, Conſidering, 
&c. which cannot come from a bodily Subſtance. Very true; but is all this 
contain'd in the ſimple Idea of theſe Operations? How can that be, when the 
ſame PERSONS ſay, That notwithſtanding their Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter 
to think? For it is ſaid, © That we have the Ideas of Matter and Think- Human Under 
« jng, but poſlibly ſhall never be able to know whether any material Being Hndine, L. 4. 
« thiaks or not; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our own A 4 24 Edit 
« Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover whether Omnipotency hath not gi- f. 310. 
« yen to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpos'd, a Power to perceive or think.” 
If this be true, then for all that we can know by our Ideas of Matter and Think- 
ing, Mutter may have a Power of Thinking : And if this hold, then it is im- 
poſſible to prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking: For how 
can we be aſſur d by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking 
to Matter ſo diſpos'd as our Bodies are? Eſpecially ſince it is ſaid, « That in 
« reſpect of our Notions, it is not much more remote from our Compre- 
« henſion to conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to our Idea of 
« Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuper-add to it ano- 
« ther Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” Whoever aſſerts this, can ne- 
ver prove 4 ſpiritual Subſt ance in us from a Faculty of Thinking ; becauſe he can- 
not know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter ſo diſposd cannot 
think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not fram'd the Matter of our 
Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. 
Theſe words, my Lord, I am forc'd to take to my ſelf; for tho your Lord- 
ſhip has put it The ſame Perſons ſay, in the Plural Number, yet there is no 
body quoted for the following Words but my Eſſay; nor do I think any body 
but I has ſaid ſo. But ſo it is in this preſent Chapter, I have the good luck 
to be join'd with others for what I do not ſay, and others with me for 
what I imagine they do not ſay; which, how it came about, your Lordſhip 
can beſt reſolve. But to the Words themſelves: In them your Lordſhip 
argues, That upon my Principles it cannot be prov'd that there is a ſpiritual 
Subſtance in us. To which give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, That I 
think it may be prov'd from my Principles, and 1 think I have done it; 
and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus. Firſt, We experiment in our ſelves 
Thinking. The Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking, is inconſiſtent with 5 
the Idea of Self- Subſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connection with 1555 
a Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we call = 
Sub ſtance; and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we have a proof of a 
thinking Subſtance in us, which in my ſenſe is a Spirit. Againſt this your 
Lordſhip will argue, that by what 1 have ſaid of the poſſibility that God 
may, if he pleaſes, ſuper-add to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can never 
be prov'd that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe upon that Sup- 
poſition it is poſſible it may be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I 
grant it; but add, That the general Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every t 
where, the Modification of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking joined to it, 
makes it a Spirit, without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as 
whether it has the Modification of Solidity or no. As on the other ſide, Sub- 


m ſtance, that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has the 
or Modification of Thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip means by 
25 a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant 1 have not prov'd, nor upon 
10 my Principles can it be prov'd (your Lordſhip meaning, as I think you do, 
n- demonſtratively proved) That there is an immaterial Subſtance in us that 
all thinks. Tha I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the ſuppoſition of a B. 4. c. 1. p 
an Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there demonſtrates that God is imma- S. 16. 9 
ur terial) will prove it in the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking Sub- ; 
d- ſtance in us is immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough; 
and by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the | k 
'T thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to conclude it de- | f 
IS monſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demonſtration I ſhould with | 1 
I Joy receive from your Lordſhip, or any one, For tho all the great ends of | | 
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it would be a great advance of our Knowledg in Nature and Philoſophy. 2 
To what J have ſaid in my Book, to ſhe that all the great Ends of Religion 
and Morality are ſecur'd barely by the Immortality of the Soul, without a nc. 
ceſſary Suppolition that the Soul is immaterial, | crave leave to add, That Im- 
mortality may and ſhall be annex'd to that, which in its own nature is neither 
immaterial nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in theſe words; Fr 
this Corruptible mu$t put on Incorruption, and this Mortal mus$t pur on Immortality, 
Perhaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, without excludin 


 Matertality out of it, will be thought too great a Liberty, and ſuch as deſeryes 


Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriality out of the Idea 1 make it a ſign of. | 
readily own, that words ſhould be ſparingly ventur'd on in a Senſe wholly new; 
and nothing but abſolute neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term, 
in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent Caſe, ! 
think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is agreed, on all hands, 
to be that in us which thinks. And he that will look into the firſt Book of 
Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, and into the ſixth Book of Yirgil's AÆneids, will find 
that theſe two great Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, 
thought, or at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtil matter, which might 
come under the name of Aura, or Ignis, or Mther; and this Soul they both of 
them calld Spiritus in the Notion of which *tis plain they included on! 
Thought and active Motion, without the total excluſion of Matter. Whether 
they thought right in this, I do not ſay, that is not the queſtion ; but whether 
they ſpoke properly, when they call'd an active, thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out 
of which they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spirits, Spirit. I think 
that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can be allow'd to ſpeak 
properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may moſt ſecurely be depended on 
for it : And one of them ſpeaking of the Soul, ſays, Dum Spiritus hos regit ar- 
tus; and the other, Vita continetur Corpore & Spiritu. Where tis plain, by Cor- 
pus he means (as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be felt 
and handled ; as appears by theſe words: Si Cor aut Sanguis, aut Cerebrum eſt 
Animus, certe, quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit cum reliquo corpore; ſi Anima eſt, forte 
diſſipabitur; ſi Ignis, extinguetur. Tuſc. Quæſt. I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes 
Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i. e. Aura or Breath: And the Foundation of that 
his diſtinction of the Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a 
little lower in theſe words; Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. C. 22. 

Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; the moſt 
enlighten'd of all the antient People of God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the 
ſame manner: That which befalleth the Sons of Men befalleth Beaſts, even one thing 
be falleth them; as the one dieth ſo dieth the other, yea they have all one Spirit. Sol 
tranſlate the Hebrew word 1117 here, for ſo I find it tranſlated the very next 


Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit 


of a Beaſt that goeth down to the Earth. In which places it is plain that Solomon 
applies the word M11, and our Tranſlators of him the word Spirit to a Sub- 


ſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unleſs the Spirit of 


a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immaterial. Nor did the way of 


ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That when our 
Saviour, after his Reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt of them, They were affrighted, 
and ſuppos'd that they had ſeen Tvevue, the Greek word which always anſwers 
Spirit in Engliſh; and ſo the Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſup- 
pos'd that they had ſeen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands 
and my Feet, that it is I my ſelf, handle me and ſee ;, for a Spirit hath not Fleſh and 


Which words of our Saviour put the ſame diſtinc- 
tion between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the place above-cited, viz. That 


the one was a groſs Compages that could be felt and handled ; and the other 
ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt or Soul of Anchiſes, | 


Tier conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique ſimillima ſomno, 
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1 would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſignify a purely 
immaterial Subſtance. In that ſenſe the Scripture, I take it, ſpeaks, when it 
ſays, God is 4 Spirit; and in that ſenſe I have us'd it; and in that ſenſe I have 
prov'd from my P rinciples, that there is a ſpiritual Suhſtance; and am certain 
that there is a ſpiritual immaterial Subſtance : which is, 1 humbly conceive, a di- 
ret Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the beginning of this Argument, vix· 
How we Come to be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuppoſing this Principle 
jo be true, That the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are the ſole Mat- 
ter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning? But this hinders not, but that if 
God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe 
to give a Syſtem of very ſubtil Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with Pro- 
priety of Speech, be call'd Spirit; tho Materiality were not excluded out of its 
complex Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds : 
It is ſaid indeed elſewhere, ** That it is repugnant to the Idea of ſenſleſs Mat- P. 242. 
« ter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Perception and Knowledg.” But B. 4. c. 10% 
this doth not reach the preſent Caſe; which is not what Matter can do of it ſelf, but WP 
what Matter prepar'd by an Omnipotent Hand can do. And what Certainty can we 
have that he hath not done it? We can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given 
up in this Caſe; and conſequently, we can have no Certainty upon theſe Principles, whe- 
ther we have any ſpiritual Subſtance within us or not. | 
Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, we can have no B. 4. c. 10! 
Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or not. If by ſpiritual Sub- $ 5 | 
ſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Subſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246. | 
I grant what your Lordſhip ſays is true, That it cannot, upon theſe Principles, 
| 


be demonſtrated, But I muſt crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon 
theſe Principles it can be prov'd, to the higheſt degree of probability. If by 
ſpiritual Subſt ance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent from 
your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have 4 Certainty, upon my Principles, that 
there is 4 ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i. e. 
from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a Certainty that there is a thinking Sub- 
ſtance in us; from hence we have a certainty that there is an eternal thinking 1 
Subſtance. This thinking, Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have B. 4; 
prov'd to be immaterial. This eter nal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has 
put into us a thinking Subſtance, which whether it be a material or immate- i 
rial Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho from them ö 
it may be prov'd, that it is to the higheſt degree probable that it is immate- 
rial. This, in ſhort, my Lord, is what J have to ſay on this point; which may, 
in good meaſure, ſerve for an Anſwer to your Lordſhip's next Leaf or two; 
which I ſhall ſet down, and then take notice of ſome few Particulars which I 
wonder to find your n accuſe me of. Your Lordſhip ſays: 
But we are told, That from the Operations of our Minds, we are able to P. 242. 
« frame a complex Idea of a Spirit.” How can that be, when we cannot from B. 2. c. 23. 
thoſe Ideas be aſſured, but that thoſe Operations may come from a material Sub- Y 15. 
ſtance? If we frame an Idea on ſuch grounds, it is at moſt but a poſſible Idea; for 
it may be otherwiſe, and we can have no aſſurance from our Ideas, that it is not : So 
that the moſt Men may come to in this way of Ideas, is, That it is poſſible it may be 6 
ſo, and it is poſſible it may not; but that it is impoſſible for us, from our Ideas, to de- q 
termine either way. And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of 
Reaſon ? 
12 very glad to find the Idea of a ſpiritual Subſtance made as conſiſtent and intel- P. 243. 
ligible, as that of a corporeal : For as the one conſiſts of a Coheſion of ſolid l 
« Parts, and the Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe, ſo the other b 
de conſiſts in a Power of Thinking, and Willing, and moving the Body; and | 
« that the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, is as hard to be conceiv'd as Thinking: 1 
« And we are as much in the dark about the Power of communicating Motion S. 27: 6 
ce by Impulſe, as in the Power of exciting Motion by Thought. We have by 
&« daily Experience, clear Evidence of Motion produc'd, both by Impulſe and 
« by Thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our Comprehenſion ; 
eve are equally at a loſs in both.” 8. 28. 
From whence it follows, That we may be certain of a Being of a ſpiritual Subſt ance, 
altho we have no clear and diſtinct Idea of it, nor are able to comprehend the manner 


of 


8. 31. 


§. 32. 
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_ unleſs, at the ſame time, your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew us another way that will 
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of its Operations: And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, that al! ,,, 
Reaſon and Certainty is founded on clear and diſtinct Ideas; and that they have 
reaſon to reject any Doctrine which relates to ſpiritual Subſt ances, becauſe they can. 
not comprehend the manner of it. For the ſame thing is confeſs'd by the I i. 
qui ſitive Men, about the manner of Operation, bot in material and immaterial 
Subſtances. It is affirmed, That © the very Notion of Body implics lome. 
« thing very hard, if not impoſſible to be explain'd or underſtood by us; 
« and that the natural Conſequence of it, viz. Diviſibility, involves ys ia 
« Difficulties impoſſible to be explicated, or made conſiſtent ; That we have 
« but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas of Things; That we are deſtitute of Facy]. 
<« ties to attain to the true Nature of them; and that when we do that 
« we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and can diſcover nothing 
« further but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance.” 

Theſe are very fair and ingenuous Confeſſions of the ſhortneſs of Human Under 
ſtanding, with reſpett to the nature and manner of ſuch Things which we are moſt 
certain of the Being of, by conſtant and undoubted Experience. I appeal now to the 
Reaſon of Mankind, whether it can be any reaſonable Foundation for rejefing 4 
Doctrine propos d to us as of Divine Revelation, becauſe we cannot comprehend the 
manner of it ; eſpecially when it relates to the Divine Eſſence. For as the ſame 
Author obſerves, Our Idea of God is fram'd from the Complex Ideas of 
te thoſe Perfections we find in our ſelves, but inlarging them ſo, as to make 
« them ſuitable to an infinite Being, as Knowledg, Power, Duration, Ge. 
« And the Degrees or Extent of theſe which we aſcribe to the Sovereign 
« Being, are all boundleſs and infinite. For it is Infinity, which joined to 
ce our Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, e &c. makes that Complex Idea, 
« whereby we repreſent to our ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being.“ 

Now, when our knowledg of groſs material Subſtances is ſo dark, when the No- 
tion of ſpiritual Subſtances is above all Ideas of Senſation; when the higher ny 
Subſtance is, the more remote from our Knomledg; but eſpecially when the very Idea 
of a ſupreme Being implies its being Infinite and Incomprehenſible; ] know not whe- 
ther it argues more Stupidity or Arrogance, to _ a Doctrine relating to the 
Divine Eſſence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it : But of this more 
afterwards. I am yet upon the Certainty of our Reaſon, from clear and diſtin 
Ideas: And if we can attain to Certainty without them, and where it is confeſsd 
we cannot have them, as about Subſt ance ;, then theſe cannot be the ſole Matter and 
Foundation of our Reaſoning, which is peremptorily aſſerted by this late Author. 

Here, after having argu'd, that notwithſtanding what 1 ſay about our Idea 
of a Spirit, *:#s impoſſible, from our Ideas, to determine whether that Spirit in us 
be a material Subſtance or no, your Lordſhip concludes the Paragraph thus: 
And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſen ? 

I anſwer; I think it is a way to bring us to a Certainty in theſe Things 
which I have offer'd as certain, but I never thought it a way to Certainty, 
where we cannot reach Certainty; nor ſhall I think the worſe of it, if your 
Lordſhip ſhould inſtance in an hundred other things, as well as the Immate- 
riality of the Spirit in us, wherein this way does not bring us to a Certainty; 


bring us to a Certainty in thoſe Points, wherein this way of Ideas failed. If 
your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, will ſhew me a better way to a Certainty 
in them, 1 am ready to learn, and will lay by that of Ideas. The way of 
Ideas will not, from Philoſophy, afford us a Demonſtration, that the think- 
ing Subſtance in us is immaterial, Whereupon your Lordſhip asks, And 5 
not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? The way of Ar- 
gument which your Lordſhip oppoſes to the way of Ideas, will, I humbly con- 
ceive, from Philoſophy, as little afford us a Demonſtration, that the thinking 
Subſtance in us is Immaterial. Whereupon, may not any one likewiſe ask, 
And is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? 1s any 
way, I beſeech your Lordſhip, to be condemn'd as an ill way to bring us to 
Certainty, demonſtrative Certainty, becauſe it brings us not to it in a Point 
where Reaſon cannot attain to ſuch Certainty? Algebra is a way to bring 
us to Certainty in Mathematicks; but muſt it be preſently condemn'd as an 
ill way, becauſe there are ſome Queſtions in Mathematicks, which a Man 
cannot come to Certainty in by the way of Algebra? TE In 
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In page 247. after having ſet down ſeveral Confeſſions of mine, of the 
ſhortneſs of Human Unacrſtanding, your Lordſhip adds theſe Words: I appeal 
now to the Reaſon of Munkind, whether it can be any reaſonable Foundation for 
rejetting 4 Doctrine propos d to us as of Divine Revelation, becauſe we cannot com- 
rehend the manner of it; eſpecially when it relates to the Divine Eſſence. And 
beſeech you, my Lord, where did I ever ſay ſo, or any thing like it? 
And yet it is impoſſible for any Reader but to imagine, that that Propoſition 
which your Lordſhip appeals to the Reaſon of Mankind againſt, is a Propoſition of 
mine, which your Lordſhip is confuting out of Copfeſſions of my own, great 
Numbers whereof ſtand quoted out of my Eſſay, in ſeveral Pages of your 
Lordſhip's Book, both before and after this your Lordſhip's Appeal to the | 
Reaſon of Mankind. And now I muſt appeal to your Lordſhip, Whether you | 
find any ſuch Propoſition in my Book? If your Lordſhip does not, I too 
muſt then appeal to the Reaſon of Mankind, Whether it be reaſonable for 
your Lordſhip to bring ſo many Confeſſions out of my Book, to confute a Pro- 
poſition that is no where in it? There is, no doubt, Reaſon for it; which | 
ſince your Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, declare, and 1 have not Wit e- 
nough to diſcover, I ſhall therefore leave to the Reaſon of Mankind to find 
out. 

Your Lordſhip has, in this part of your Diſcourſe, ſpoke very much of | 
Reaſon; as, Is not this an admirable way to bring us to a Certainty of Reaſon ? P. 243; 
And therefore it is a vain thing in any to pretend, That all our Reaſon and Cer- p. 
tant) is ſounded on clear and diſtinct Ideas. I appeal now to the Reaſon of P. 245. 
Mankind. 1 am yet upon the Certainty of our Reaſon. The Certainty is not plac'd P-. 246. 
in the Idea, but in good and ſound Reaſon. Allowing the Argument to- be good, 4 250. 
yet it is not taken from the Idea, but from Principles of true Reaſon. NE 

What your Lordſhip ſays at the beginning of this Chapter, in theſe Words, 
We muſt conſider what we underſtand by Reaſon, made me hope 1 ſhould here p. 
find what your Lordſhip underſtands by Reaſon explain'd, that fo I might rectify 
my Notion of it, and might be able to avoid the Obſcurity and Confuſion 
which very much perplex moſt of the Diſcourſes, wherein it is appeal'd to 
or from as Judg. But notwithſtanding the Explication 1 flatter'd my ſelf 
with the hopes of, from what 1 thought your Lordſhip had promis'd, I find 
no other account of Reaſon, but in Quotations out of others, which your 
Lordſhip juſtly blames. Had I been ſo happy as to have been inlighten'd in 
this Point by your Lordſhip's learned Pen, ſo as to have ſeen diſtinctly what 
your Lordſhip underſtands by Reaſon, I ſhould poſſibly have excus'd my ſelf 
from giving your Lordſhip the trouble of theſe Papers, and been able to have 
perceiv'd, without applying my ſelf any farther to your Lordſhip, how ſo 

much of my Eſſay came into a Chapter, which was deſigned to anſwer Objec- 
tions againſt the Trinity, in point of Reaſon. It follows: & 

But I go yet farther : And as I have already ſhew'd, we can have no Certainty P. 246, 
of an immaterial Subſtance within us, from theſe ſimple Ideas; ſo I ſhall now ſhew, | 
that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from them, by their own Confeſſion, 
concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, even God him- 
ſelf. And then your Lordſhip goes on to give an account of my Proof of a 
God; which your Lordſhip cloſes with theſe Words: 

That which I deſign is to ſhew, that the Certainty of it is not placed upon any p, 262; 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, but upon the force of Reaſon diſtintt from it; which was 
the thing I intended to prove. 

If this be the thing your Lordſhip deſzgned, I am then at a loſs who your Lord- 
ſhip deſign'd it againſt : for 1 do not remember that I have any where ſaid, 
that we could not be convinc'd by Reaſon of any Truth, but where all the 
Ideas concerned in that Conviction were clear and diſtin ; for Knowledg and 
Certainty, in my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of Ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. Tho thoſe, I muſt own, the clearer and more diſtin they are, 
contribute very much to our more clear and diſtinct reaſoning and diſcourſing 
about them. But in ſome Caſes we may have Certainty about obſcure 1deas; v. g. 
by the clear Idea of Thinking in me, | find the Agreement of the clear Idea 5 
of Exiſtezce, and the, obſcùre Idea of a Subſtance in me, becauſe 1 perceive | 
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the neceſſary Agreement of Thinking, and the relative Idea of a Support; which 
Support, without having any clear and diſtin& Idea of what it is, beyond 
this relative one of a Support, I call Subſtance. 

If your Lordſhip intended this againſt another, who has ſaid, Clear and Ji. 
ſtint Ideas are the ſole Matter ana Foundation of all our Reaſcning 5 it ſecmg 
very ſtrange to me, that your Lordſhip ſhould intend it againſt one, and 
quote only the Words of another. For above ten Pages before, your Lord. 
ſhip had quoted nothing but my Book; and in the immediate preceding pa- 
ragraph bring a large Quotation out of the tenth Section of the tenth Cha 
ter of my fourth Book; of which your Lordſhip ſays, This is rhe Subſt ,,cp 
of the Argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being, which I am far from 
weakning the force f; but that which I deſign is to ſhew, That the Cert ainty of 
it is not plac'd upon clear and diſtinit Ideas, Whom now, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, can this be underſtood to be intended againſt, but me? For how 
can my uſing an Argument, whoſe Certainty is not plac'd upon clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, prove any thing againſt another Man, who ſays, That clear and diſtin e 
Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ? This proves only 
againſt him that uſes the Argument; and therefore either J mult be ſuppoſed 
here to hold, That clear and diſtinct Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foun. 
dation of all our Reaſoning, (which 1 do not remember that I ever ſaid) 
or elſe that vour Lordſhip here proves againſt no body. 

Bat tho I do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That clear and 
diſtin Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning ; yet 
I do own, that ſimple Ideas are the Foundations of all our Knowledg, it that 
be it which your Lordſhip queſtions: And therefore I muſt think my ſelf 
concern'd in what your Lordſhip ſays in this very place, p. 246. in theſe Words, 
I ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient Evidence 0 1 from theſe ſimple 
Ideas, by THEIR own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of God himſelf. 

This being ſpoken in the Plural Number, cannot be underſtood to be meant 
of the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, and no body elſe : And whom can 
any Reader reaſonably apply it to, but the Author of The Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding ;, ſince, beſides that it ſtands in the midſt of a great many Cu- 
tations out of that Book, without any other Perſon being named, or any oce's 
Words but mine quoted, my Proof alone of a Deity is brought out of that 
Book, to make good what your Lordſhip here ſays; and no body elſe is any 
where mention'd or quoted concerning it? 

The ſame way of ſpeaking of the Perſons you are arguing againſt in the 
Plural Number, your Lordſhip uſes in other places; as, Which THEY may 
call a Complication of ſimple Ideas, if T HEY pleaſe. | 

We do not envy THESE Pretenders to Reaſon; but metiinks THEY ſhould 
not at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to our Knowledr, 
ana declare that we may have certain Knowledg without them. And all along in 
that Page THEY. And in the very next Page my Words being quoted, 
your Lordſhip asks, How that can be, when the ſame PERSONS ſay, That 
notwithſtanding THEIR Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter to think? So that 1 do 
not ſee how [ can exempt my ſelf from being meant to be one of thoſe Pre- 
tenders to Reaſon, wherewith we can be certain without any Foundation of 
Reaſon z which your Lordſhip, in the immediate foregoing Page, does not envy 
for this new ſort of Certainty. How can it be underſtood but that 1 am one of 
thoſe Perſons, that at the ſame time aſſert the abſolute neceſſity of theſe Ideas to 
our Knowledg, and declare that we may have certain Knowledg without them ? 
Tho your Lordſhip very civilly ſays, p. 239. That you muſt do that right to 
the ingenious Author of The Eſſay of Human Underſtanding (from whence theſe 
Notions are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) that, &C. 
yet, methinks, it is the Author himſelf, and his uſe of theſe Notions, that 
is blamed and argued againſt ; but ſtill in the Plural Number, which he con- 
feſſes himſelf not to underſtand. 

My Lord, if your Lordſhip can ſhew me where I pretend to Reaſon or 
Certainty, without any Foundation of Reaſon; or where it is 1 aſſert the 
abſolute neceſſity of any Ideas to our Knowledg, and declare that we may 
have certain Knowledg without them, your Lordſhip will do me a great 
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Favour: for this, I grant, is a new ſort of Certainty which I long to be rid 


of, and to diſown to the World. But truly, my Lord, as I pretend to no 
new ſort of Certainty, but juſt ſuch as Human Underſtanding was poſſeſs'd of 
before I was born; and ſhould be glad I could get more out of the Books 
and Writings that come abroad in my Days: ſo, my Lord, if I have any 
where pretended to any new ſort of Certainty, | beſeech your Lordſhip ſhew me 
the place, that I may correct the Vanity of it, and unſay it to the World: 


363 


Again, your Lordſhip ſays thus, I know not whether it argues more Stupidity P. 246, 


or Arrogance, to expoſe a Doctrine relating to the Divine Eſſence, becauſe THE T 
cannot comprehend the manner of it. 

Here, my Lord, I find the ſame THEY again, which ſome Pages back, 
evidently involv'd me: and ſince that you have nam'd no body beſides me, 
nor alledg'd any body's Writings but mine ; give me leave, therefore, to ask 
your Lordſhip, Whether I am one of theſe THEY here alſo, that I may 
know whether I am concern'd to anſwer for my ſelf? J am aſham'd to im- 
portune your Lordſhip ſo often about the ſame Matter; but I meet with ſo 
many places in your Lordſhip's (L had almoſt ſaid new) way of Writing, that 
put me to a ſtand, not knowing whether I am meant or no, that I am at 
a loſs whether 1 ſhould clear my ſelf from what poſlibly your Lordſhip does 
not lay to my Charge; and yet the Reader, thinking it meant of me, ſhould 
conclude that to be in my Book which is not there, and which I utterly 
diſown. 


Tho I cannot be joined with thoſe who expoſe a Doctrine relating to the P. 245. 


Divine Eſſence, becauſe they cannot comprehend the manner of it; unleſs your Lord- 
ſhip can ſhew where I have ſo expoſed it, which J deny that 1 have any 
where done: yet your Lordſhip, before you come to the bottom of the 


ſame Page, has theſe Words, I ſhall now ſhew, that there can be no ſufficient Evi- P. 246: 


dence brought from them, by THEIR own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of 
the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, even God himſelf. 

if your Lordſhip did mean me in that THEY which is ſome Lines back- 
wards, I muſt complain to your Lordſhip that you have done me an Injury, 
in imputing that to me which 1 have not done. And if THEIR here 
were not meant by your Lordſhip to relate to the ſame Perſons, I ask by 


| what ſhall the Reader diſtinguiſh them? And how ſhall any body know who 


it is your Lordſhip means? For that I am comprehended here is apparent, 
by your quoting my Eſſay in the very next Words, and arguing againſt it in 


the following Pages. 


| enter not here into your Lordſhip's Argument; that which 1 am now 
conſidering is your Lordſhip's peculiar way of Writing in this part of your 
Treatiſe, which makes me often in a doubt, whether the Reader will not con- 
demn my Book upon your Lordſhip's Authority, where he thinks me con- 


cern'd, if I ſay nothing: and yet your Lordſhip may look upon my Defence 


as ſuperfluous, when 1 did not hold what your Lordſhip argu'd againſt. 


But to go on with your Lordſhip's Argument, your Lordſhip ſays, I ſhall P. 246. 


now ſhew that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from ſimple Ideas by their 
own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of the moſt ſpiritual and infinite Subſtance, 
even God himſelf. | 


Your Lordſhip's way of proving it, is this: Your Lordſhip ſays, We are 


told, Book IV. Chap. 10. Sed. 1. That the Evidence of it is equal to Ma- P. 246. 


« thematical Certainty; and very good Arguments are brought to prove it, in 
a Chapter on purpoſe: But that which I take notice of, is, that the Argument from 
the clear and diſtinct Idea of a God, is paſed over. Suppoſing all this to be 
ſo, your Lordſhip, methinks, with Submiſſion, does not prove the Propoſition 
you undertook, which was this; There can be no ſufficient Evidence brought 
from ſimple Ideas, by their own Confeſſion concerning Li. e. to prove] the Exiſtence 
of a God, For'if 1 did in that Chapter, as your Lordſhip ſays, Paſs over 
the Proof from the clear and diſtintt Idea of God, that, I preſume, is no Con- 
feſſion that there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from clear and diſtintt Ideas, 


much leſs from ſimple Ideas, concerning the Exiſtence of a God; becauſe the 


uſing of one Argument brought from one Foundation, is no Confeſſion that 
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ſome call an internal infallible Perception that we are. From hence he proceeded to en- 
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there is not another Principle or Foundation. But, my Lord, I ſhall not inſiſt 
upon this, whether it be a Confeſſion or no. | 

Leaviag Confeſſion out of the Propoſition, I humbly conceive your Lordſhip”, 
Argument does not prove. Your Lordſhip's Propoſition to be prov'd, is, Ther 
Can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from ſimple Ideas to prove the Exiſtence f 
God; and your Lordſhip's Reaſon is, becauſe rhe Argument from the CL, F 1 R 
AND DISTINCT IDEA OF GOD, is omitted in my proof of a God 
I will ſuppoſe, for the ſtrengthning your Lordſhip's Reaſoning in the caſe, that 
I had ſaid (which I am far enough from ſaying) That there was no other Argu- 
ment to prove the Exiſtence of God, but what I had uſed in that Chapter; get 
my Lord, with all this, your Lordſhip's Argument, I humbly conceive, would 
not hold: for I might bring Evidence from ſimple Ideas, tho I brought none 
from the Idea of God; for the Idea we have of God is a complex, and no ſimy!, 
Idea. So that the Terms being chang'd from ſimple Ideas to a clear and diſtinf 
complex Idea of God, the Propoſition which was undertaken to be prov'd, ſeems 
to me unprov'd. 


Your Lordſhip's next words are, How can this be conſiſtent with deducing our 
Certainty of Knowledg from clear and ſimple Ideas ? | 

Here your Lordſhip joins ſomething that is mine, with ſomething that is not 
mine. I do ſay, That all our Knowledg is founded in ſimple Ideas; but I do 
not ſay, it is all deduced from clear Ideas; much leſs that we cannot have any 
certain Knowledg of the Exiſtence of any thing, whereof we have not a clear, 
diſtin&, complex Idea; or, that the complex Idea muſt be clear enough to be 
in it ſelf the Evidence of the Exiſtence of that thing; which ſeems to be your 
Lordſhip's meaning here. Our Knowledg is all founded on ſimple Ideas, as I have 
before explain'd, tho not always about ſimple Ideas; for we may know the 
Truth of Propoſitions which include complex Ideas, and thoſe complex Idea 
may not always be perfectly clear Ideas. 

In the remaining part of this Page, it follows: I do not go about to juſtify 
thoſe who lay the whole ſtreſs upon that Foundation, which I grant to be to 
weak to ſupport ſo important a Truth; and that thoſe are very much to blame, who go 
about to invalidate other Arguments for the ſake of that: but I doubt all that 
Tall about clear and diſtin& Ideas being made the Foundation of Certainty, cam: 
originally from theſe Diſcourſes or Meditations, which are aim'd at. The Author if 
them was an ingenious thinking Man, and he endeavour'd to lay the Foundation of Cer- 
tainty, as well as be could. The firſt thing he found any Certainty in, was his onn 
Exiſtence, which he founded upon the Perceptions of the Acts of his Mind, which 


quire, How we came by thu Certainty? And he reſolv'd it into this, That he had « 
clear and diſtinct Perception of it; and from hence he form' d this general Rule, That 
what he had a. clear and diſtintt Perception of, was true. Which in Reaſon ought to 
go no farther, than where there is the like degree of Evidence, | 

This Account which your Lordſhip gives here, what it was wherein Deſcarte; 
laid the Foundation of Certainty, containing nothing in it to ſnew what your 
Lordſhip propos'd here, viz. That there can be no ſufficient Evidence brought from 
Ideas, by. my own Confeſſion, concerning the Exiſtence of God . 0 1 willingly ex- 
cuſe my ſelf from troubling your Lordſhip concerning it. Only l crave leave to 
make my Acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for what you are pleas'd, by the 


way, to drop in theſe words: Bur ] doubt all this Talk about clear and diſtin(t 


Ideas being made the Foundation of Certainty, came originally from theſe Diſcourſes 
or Meditations, which are aim'd at. 


By the Quotations in your Lordſhip's immediately preceding words taken out 
of my Eſſay, which relate to that ingenious thinking Author, as well as by what 
in your following words is ſaid of his founding Certainiy in bis, own Exiſtence ;, it 
is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordſhip means, that I borrow'd from him 
my Notions concerning Certainty. And your Lordſhip is ſo great a Man, and 


every way ſo far above my Meanneſs, that it cannot be ſuppos'd that your Lord- 
ſhip intended this for any thing but a Commendation of me to the World, as 
the Scholar of ſo great a Maſter. But tho I muſt always acknowledg to that 
juſtly admir'd Gentleman, the great Obligation of my firſt Deliverance from 
the unintelligible way of talking of the Philoſophy in uſe in the Schools in his 


time, 
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nſiſt time, yet 1am ſo far from entitling bis Writings. to any of the Errors or Im- 
perfections which are to be found in my Eſſay, as deriving their Original from 
him, that þ muſt own to your Lordſhip they were ſpun, barely out of my own 
Thoughts, reflecting as well as I could on my own Mind, and the eas I had 
there, and were not, that I know, deriv'd from any other Original. But, 
poſſibly, Hall this while aſſume to my. ſelf an Honour which your Lordſhip did 
not intend to me by this Intimation for tho what goes before and after, ſeems 
to appropriate thoſe Words to me, yet ſome part of them brings me under 
my: uſual Doubt, which I ſhall remain under till L kgow whom theſe words, viz- 
This Talk about clear and diſtinct Ideas being made the Foundation of Certainty, be- 
ong to. | 
Ive remaining part of this Paragraph contains a Diſcouxſe of your Lord- | 
ſhip's upon Deſcartes general Rule of Certainty, in theſe. words: For the Cer- P. 242: 
tainty here mas not grounded on the Clearneſs of the Perception, but on the Plainneſs 
of the. Evidence, which is of that nature, that the very doubting, of it proves it; 
fince it is impoſſible, that any thing ſhould doubt or queſtion its own. Being, that had 
not. Sa that here it is not the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Act of | 
Perception which is the true Ground of Certainty. Ana this cannot extend to things 
without, our ſelves, of which we can have no other Perception, than what is causd by 
the Impreſſions of outward Objects. But whether we are to juag according to theſe Im- 
preſſions, doth not depend an the Ideas themſelves, hut upon the Exerciſe of our Fudg- | 
ment and Reaſon about them, which put the difference between true and falſe, and | 
adequate and inadequate Ideas. So that our Certainty is not from the Ideas them- 
ſelves, but from the Evidence of Reaſon, that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt, and 
conſequently that we may build our Certainty upon them. | 

Granting all this to be ſo, yet I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I do not ſee how | 
it any ways tends to ſne either your Lordſhip's Proof, or my Confeſſion that 
my Proof of an infinite ſpiritual Being is not placed upon Ideas; which is what your 
Lordſhip profeſſes to be your Deſigu here. 

But tho we are not yet come to your Lordſhip's Proof, That the Certainty in 
my proof of a Deity is not placed on Ideas, yet I crave leave to conſider what | 
your Lordſhip ſays here concerning Certainty, about which one cannot employ | 
too many Thoughts to fad wherein it is placed. Your Lordſhip ſays, That 
Deſcartes's Certainty was not grounded on the Clearneſs of the Perception, but on the 
Plainneſs of the Evidence. And a little lower; Here (i. e. in Deſrartes's Foun- 
dation of Certainty) it i not the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Act of 
Perception, on which is the true Ground of Certainty. And a little lower, That in 
things without us, our Certainty is not from the Ideas, but from the Evidence of 
Reaſon that thoſe Ideas are true and juſt. | 

Your Lordſhip, I hope, will pardon my Dulnefs, if after your Lordſhip has 
placed the Grounds of Certainty of our own Exiſtence, ſometimes in the Plain- P. 248. 
neſs of the Evidence, in oppoſition to the Clearneſs of the Perception; ſometimes 
in the immediate Att of Perception, in oppoſition to the Clearneſs of the Idea, and 
the Certainty of other things without us, ia the Evidence of Reaſon that theſe 
Ideas are true and juſt, in oppoſition to the Ideas themſelves: I know not, by 
theſe Rules, wherein to place Certainey; and therefore ſtick to my own plain 
way, by Ideas, deliver'd in theſe Words: “ Wherever we. perceive the Agree- B. 4. c. 4. $.18- 

« mentor Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is certain Rnowledg; and 
« wherever we are ſure thoſe Meas agree with the Reality af things, there is 
©« certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our Ideas with the Reality of 
<« things, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real Certainty, con- 
« fiſts.” Whereof more may be ſeen in Chap. 6. in which, if your Lordſhip 
find any Miſtakes, I ſhall take it as a great Honour to be ſet right by you. 
Your Lordſhip, as far as I can gueſs your Meaning (for I muſt own 1 do not 
clearly comprehend it) ſeems to me, in the foregaing Paſſage, to oppoſe this 
Aſſertion, That the Certaiuty of the Being of any thing, might be made our 


from the Idea of that thing. Truly, my Lord, I am fo far from ſaying (or 
thinking) ſo, that 1 never knew any ane of that mind but Deſcartes, and fome 
that have follow'd him in his Proof of a God, from the Idea which we have of 
God in us; which I was ſo far from thinking a ſufficient Ground of er 

Fat that 
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that your Lordſhip makes uſe of my denying or doubting of it, againſt me, ;; 
we ſhall ſee in the following Words, p. 248. * | 

But the Idea of an infinite Being has this peculiar to it, that neceſſary Exiſtence i, 
imply d in it. This is à clear and diſtinct Idea, and yet it is deny d that this du), 
prove the Exiſtence of God. How then can the Grounds of our Certainty ariſe from 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, when in one of the cleareſt Ideas of our Minds, we can 
come to no Certainty by it ? 

Your Lordſhip's Proof here, as far as I comprehend it, ſeems to be, that 
it is confeſs'd, That Certainty does not ariſe from clear and diſtinct Ideas, becauſe 
itris dem d that the clear and diſtintt Idea of an infinite Being, that implies neceſſary 
Exiſtence in it, does prove the Exiſtence of aGod. 

Here your Lordſhip ſays, it is dem d; and in five Lines after you recal that 
Saying, and uſe theſe words, I do not ſay that it is deny d, to prove it: Which 
of theſe two Sayings of your Lordſhip's muſt 1 now anſwer to? If your 
Lordſhip ſays it is deny d, I fear that will not hold to be ſo in matter of Fact, 
which made your Lordſhip unſay it; tho that being moſt to your Lordſhip”; 
purpoſe, occaſion'd, I ſuppoſe, its dropping from your Pen. For if it be not 
deny'd, I think the whole Force of your Lordſhip's Argument fails. But your 
Lordſhip helps that out as well as the thing will bear, by the Words that fol- 
low in the Sentence, which altogether ſtands thus: I do not ſay, that it is den) d, 
to prove it; but this is ſaid, that it is a doubtful thing, “ from the different Make 
„of Mens Tempers, and Application of their Thoughts. What can this mean, 
unleſs it be to let us know that even clear and diſtinct Ideas may loſe their effect, by 
the difference of Mens Tempers and Studies? So that beſides Ideas, in order to a 
right Judgment, a due Temper and Application of the Mind is requir'd. 

If I meant in thoſe words of mine, quoted here by your Lordſhip, juſt as 
your Lordſhip concludes they mean, I know not why I ſhould be aſham'd of it; 
tor I never thought that Ideas, even the moſt clear and diſtint, would make 
Men certain of what might be demonſtrated from them, unleſs they were of a 
Temper to conſider, and would apply their Minds to them. There are no 
Ideas more clear and diſtinct than thoſe of Numbers, and yet there are a thou- 
ſand Demonſtrations concerning Numbers, which Millions of Men do not know, 
(and ſo have not the Certainty about them they might have) for want of 
Application. | | | 

1 could not avoid here to take this to my ſelf: For this Paſſage of your 
Lordſhip'sis pinn'd down upon me fo cloſe, by your Lordſhip's citing the 7th 
Sect. of the roth Chapter of my 4th Book, that I am forc'd here to anſwer 
for my ſelf; which J ſhall do, after having firſt ſet down my words, as they 
ſtand in the place quoted by your Lordſhip : © How far the Idea of a moſt per- 
« fect Being, which a Man may frame in his Mind, does or. does not prove the 
« Exiſtence of a God, I will not here examine. For in the different Make of 
„Mens Tempers and Application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. 
„But yet, I think, this I may ſay, That it is an ill way of eſtabliſhing this 
„Truth, and filencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of ſo important a 
„Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation, and take ſome Mens having that 
Idea of God in their Minds (for 'tis evident, ſome Men have none, and ſome 
*© a worſe than none, and the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a 
% Deity; and out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or 
cat leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us to hearken 
© to thoſe Proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our own Exiſtence, and 
« the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our 
„% Thoughts, that I deem it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand 
« them. Forl judg it as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where be deli- 
<« yer'd, That the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen from the Creation of 
the World, being underſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
&« Power and Godhead.” | 

The meaning of which Words of mine, were not to deny that the Idea of a 
moſt perfect Being doth prove a God, but to blame thoſe who take it for the 
only Proof, and endeavour to. invalidate all others, For the Belief of a God being, 
as I ſay in the ſame Section, the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Mora- 
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| have made ſimple ones the Foundation of all Knowledg, 1 have ſhewn, Your 
Lordſhip goes on : 


in their Enquiries after Truth and Certainty, is to be had only from con- 
| fidering, obſerving, and rightly laying together of Ideas, ſo as to find out 


| they muſt be conſider'd well, and their Habitudes examin'd ; and where their 
Agreement or Diſagreement cannot be perceiv'd by an immediate Compa- 


| after. This, my Lord, requires often a little more Time and Pains, than at- 


| tity, yet thoſe Ideas did not 18 ſatisfy his Mind, tho they were ſuch 
that with great application an 
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tity, 1 thought no Arguments that are made uſe of to work the Per ſuaſion of a 
God into Mens Minds, ſhould be invalidated. And the Reaſon I give why 
they ſhould all be left to their full Strength, and none of them rejected as | 
anfit to be hearken'd to, is this: Becauſe © in the different make of Mens | 
« Tempers and application of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more 
« on one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth.” 
o that my meaning here was not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, to ground 
Certainty on the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Application of their Thoughts, 
in oppoſition to clear and diſtinèt Ideas, as is very evident from my Words; 
but to ſhew of what ill Conſequence it is, to go about to invalidate any Ar- 
ment, which hath a tendency to ſettle the Belief of a God in any one's 
Mind; becauſe in the difference of Mens Tempers and Application, ſome Ar- 
guments prevail more on one, and ſome on another: ſo that ! ſpeaking of 
Zelief, and your Lordſhip, as I take it, ſpeaking in that place of Certainty, 
nothing can (I crave leave to ſay) be infer'd from theſe Words of mine to 
your Lordſhip's purpoſe. And that I meant Belief, and not Certainty, is evi- 
dent from hence, That I look upon the Argument there ſpoke of, as not 
concluſive, and ſo not able to produce Certainty in any one, tho I did not 
know how far it might prevail on ſome Mens Perſuaſions to confirm them 
in the Truth. And fince not all, nor the moſt of thoſe that believe a God, 
are at the Pains, or have the Skill, to examine and clearly comprehend the 
Demonſtrations of his Being, I was unwilling to ſhew the weakneſs of the 
Argument there ſpoke of; fince poſſibly by it, ſome Men might be confirmed 
in the Belief of a God, which is enough to preſerve in them true Sentiments 
of Religion and Morality. 
Your Lordſhip hereupon asks, herein is this different from what all Men P. 249. 


| anſwer : Ia nothing that I know; nor did Jever, that I remember, ſay 
that it was. Your Lordſhip goes on to demand, 

Why then ſhould theſe clear and ſimple Ideas be made the ſole Foundation of P. 249. 
Reaſon ? 

| anſwer 3 That I know not: They muſt give your Lordſhip a' Reaſon for 
it, who have made CLE AR Ideas the ſole Foundation of Reaſon. Why 1 


One would think by this—— 

By what, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? | 

That theſe Ideas would preſently ſatisfy Men: Minds, if they attended to them. 

What thoſe Ideas are from which your Lordſhip would expect ſuch preſent 
Satisfaction, and upon what Grounds your Lordſhip expects it, I do not know. 
But this I will venture to ſay, That all the ſatisfaction Mens Minds can have 


P. 249. 


their Agreement or Diſagreement, and no other way. 

But I do not think Ideas have Truth and Certainty always fo ready to ſatisfy 
the Mind in its Enquiries, that there needs no more to be /arisfy'd, than to 
attend to them as one does to a Man, whom one asks a Queſtion to be ſatiſ- 
fied ; which your Lordſhip's way of Expreſſion ſeems to me to intimate. But 


riſon, other Ideas muſt be found out to diſcover the Argeement or Diſagree- 
meat of thoſe under Conſideration, and thea all laid in a due order, before 
the Mind can be fatisfy'd in the Certainty of that Truth, which it 1s ſeeking 


tending to a Tale that is told for preſent Satisfattion. And I believe ſome of 
the incomparable Mr. Newton's wonderful Demonſtrations colt him ſo much 
Pains, that tho they were all founded in nothing bur ſeveral Ideas of Quan- 


labour of Thought, they were able to ſatisfy 
him with Certainty, i. e. produce Demonſtration. Your Lordſhip adds, 
But even this will not do as to the Idea of an infinite Being. F. 249. 


Tho 
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Tho the complex Idea for which the Sound God ſtands (whether cont, 
ing in it the Idea of neceſſary Exiſtence or no, for the Caſe is the fame\ 
will not prove the real Exiſtence of a Being anſwering that Idea, any more 
than any other Idea in any one's Mind will prove the Exiſtence of any real 
Being anſwering that Idea; yet, I humbly conceive, it does not hence WM 
follow, but that there may be other Ideas by which the Being of a 60 4 
may be proved. For no body that [I know, ever ſaid, that every Ile, 
would prove every thing, or that an Idea in Men's Minds would prove the 
Exiſtence of ſuch a real Being: and therefore if this Idea fails to prove 
what is propos'd to be prov'd by it, it is no more an Exception again 
the way of Ideas, than it would be an Exception againſt the way of a meding 
terminus, in arguing that ſome body us'd one that did not prove. It 
follows : 

P. 249. It is not enough to ſay THEY will not examine how far it will hold; few | 
THEY ought either to ſay, That it doth hold, or give up this Ground of (,,. 
tainty from clear and diſtin Ideas. | 

Here, my Lord, I am got again into the Plural Number : But not know. 
ing any body but my ſelf who has us'd theſe Words which are ſet down out 
of my Eſſay, and which you are in this and the foregoing Paragraph arguin 
againſt, I am forc'd to beg your Lordſhip to let me know, who thoſe per. 
ſons are whom your Lordſhip, joining with me, intitles with me to theſe 
Words of my Book; or to whom your Lordſhip joining me, intitles me b 
theſe Words of mine, to what they have publiſh'd, that I may ſee how far! 
am anſwerable for them. 

Now as to the Words themſelves, viz. I will not examine how far the Ides 
propos'd does or does not prove the Exiſtence of a God, becauſe they are mine; 
and your Lordſhip excepts againſt them, and tells me, It was not enough to ſh, 
« will not examine, Cc.“ For I ought either to have ſaid, That it 4h 
hold, or give up this ground of Certainty from clear and diſtin® Ideas, I wil 
anſwer as well as I can. 

I could not then, my Lord, well ſay, That that doth hold, which I thought 
did not hold; but | imagin'd I might, without entring into the emen, and 
ſhewing the weakneſs of that Argument, paſs it by with ſaying, I would ny 
examine, and ſo left it with this Thought, Valeat quantum valere poteſt. 

But tho I did this, and faid not then, It will hold, nay think now zt wil 
not hold, yet I do not ſee how from thence I was then, or am now under 
any Neceſlity to give up the Ground of Certainty from Ideas; becauſe the Ground 
of Certainty from Ideas may be right, tho in the preſent Iuſtance a right uſe 
were not made of them, or a right Idea was not made uſe of to produce 
the Certainty ſought, Ideas in Mathematicks are a ſure Ground of Cer tain— 
ty; and yet every one may not make ſo right a Uſe of them, as to attain 
to Certainty by them : But yet any one's failing of Certainty by them, is 
not the overturning of this Truth, That Certainty is to be had by them. 
Clear and diſtinft J have omitted here to join with Ideas, not becauſe clear 
and diſtin make any Ideas unfit to produce Certainty, which have all 
other fitneſs to do it; but becauſe I do not limit Certainty to clear and 
diſtintt Ideas only, ſince there may be Certainty from Ideas that are not in 
all their parts perfectly clear and diſt inct. 

Your Lordſhip, in the following Paragraph, endeavours to ſhew, That ! 
have not prov'd the Being of a God by Ideas; and from thence, with an Ar- 
gument not unlike the preceding, you conclude, That Ideas cannot be the 
Grounds. of Certainty, becauſe I have not grounded my Proof of a God on Ideas. 
To which way of Argumentation 1 muſt crave leave here again to reply, 
That your Lordſhip's ſuppoſing, as you do, that there is another way to 
Certainty, which is not that of Ideas, does not prove that Certainty may not 
be had from Ideas, becauſe I make uſe of that other way. This being pre- 
mis'd, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that my Proof of a Deity is all grounded 
on Ideas, however your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call it by other Names. Your 
Lordſhip's Words are : 

P. 2499 But inſtead of the proper Argument from Ideas, we are told, That © from the 

S. 6, © Conſideration of our Selves, and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, 
| © our 
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t our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledg of this certain and evident Truth; 
« That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being.” AU 
which I readily yield; but we ſee plainly, the Certainty is not pluc'd in the Idea, 
hut in good and found Reaſon, from the Conſideration of our Selves and our 
Conſtitutions. What ! in the Idea of our Selves? No certainly. 

Give me leave, my Lord, to ask where I ever ſaid, That Certainty was 


plac'd in the Idea, which your Lordſhip urges my Words as a Contradiction 


of? 1 think I never ſaid ſo. 1. Becauſe 1 do not remember it. 2. Becauſe 
your Lordſhip has not quoted any place where I have ſaid ſo. 3. Becauſe 1 
all along in my Book, which has the Honour to be fo often quoted here by 
your Lordſhip, fay the quite contrary, For I place Certainty where I thiak 
every body will find it, and no where elſe, iz. in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; ſo that in my Opinion, it is impoſ- 
{ible to be plac'd in any one ſingle Idea, ſimple or complex. I muſt own, 
that 1 think Certainty grounded on Ideas: And therefore to make your Lord- 
ſhip's Words here, as I think they are meant, in oppoſition to what I ſay, 
| ſhall take the liberty to change your Lordſhip's Words here, What ! in the 
Idea of our ſelves? No certainly; into Words us'd by your Lordſhip in the 
foregoing Page, to the ſame purpoſe, What! can the Grounds of our Certainty 
ariſe from the Idea of our ſelves? No certainly. 

To which permit me, my Lord, with due reſpect to reply, Yes Certainly. 
The Certainty of the Being of a God in my Proof, is grounded on the Idea 
of our ſelves, as we are thinking Beings. But your Lordſhip urges my own 
Words, which are, That, “ from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what 
« we find in our Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Knowledg of this 
« certain and evident Truth.” 

My Lord, I muſt confeſs I never thought, that the Conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we find in our own Conſtitutions, excluded the Conſidera— 
tion of the Idea either of Being or of Thinking, two of the Ideas that make 
a part of the complex Idea a Man has of himſelf. If Conſideration of 
our ſelves excludes thoſe Ideas, I may be charg'd with ſpeaking improperly : 
but 'tis plain, nevertheleſs, that I ground the Proof of a God on thoſe Ideas, 
and I thought I ſpoke properly enough; when meaning, That the Conſide- 
ration of thoſe Ideas, which our own Being offer'd us, and fo finding their 
agreement or diſagreement with others, we were thereby, i. e. by thus 
reaſoning, led into the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of the firſt infinite Being, 
i. e. of God; I expreſs'd it as I did, in the more familiar way of ſpeaking. 
For my purpoſe, in that Chapter, being to make out the Knowledg of the 
Exiſtence of a God, and not to prove that it was by Ideas, I thought it 
moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, to let 
it the eaſier into Mens Minds, by common Words and known ways of Ex- 
preſſion : And therefore, as 1 think, I have ſcarce us'd the word Idea in that 
whole Chapter, but only in that one place, where my ſpeaking againſt lay- 
ing the whole Proof only upon our Idea of a moſt perfect Being, obliged me 
tO It. | 

But your Lordſhip ſays, that in this way of coming to a certain Knowledg 
of the Being of a God, © from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what 
« we find in our own Conſtitutions,” the Certainty is placed in good and ſound 
Reaſon. I hope ſo. But not in the Idea. 

What your Lordſhip here means by not placed in the Idea, I confeſs I 
do not well underſtand ; but if your Lordſhip means that it is not grounded 
on the Ideas of Thinking and Exiſtence before-mention'd, and the comparing 
of them, and finding their Agreement or Diſagreement with other Ideas, that 
I muſt take the liberty to diſlent from: For in this ſenſe it may be placed 


in Ideas, and in good and ſound Reaſon too, 1. e. in Reaſon rightly managing 


thoſe Ideas, ſo as to produce Evidence by them. So that, my Lord, I muſt 
own I ſee not the force of the Argument, which ſays, not in Ideas but in 
ſound Reaſon, ſince I ſee no ſuch oppoſition between them, but that Ideas 
and ſound Reaſon may conſiſt together. For inſtance: When a Man would 
ſhew the certainty of this Truth, That the three Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones; the firſt 2 8 that he does, is to draw 
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a Diagram. What is the uſe of that Diagram? but ſteddily to ſuggeſt 4, 
his Mind thoſe ſeveral Ideas he would make uſe of in that Demonſtration 
The conſidering and laying theſe together in ſuch Order, and with ſuch Con. 
nection, as to make the Agreement of the Ideas of the three Angles of the Tri. 
angle, with the Ideas of two right ones, to be perceiv'd, is call'd right Regſon. 
ing, and is the buſineſs of that Faculty which we call Reaſon 5 which whey it 
operates rightly, by conſidering and comparing Ideas ſo as to produce Cer. 
tainty, this ſhewing or Demonſtration that the thing is ſo, is call'd good and 
ſound Reaſon. The Ground of this Certainty lies in Ideas themſelves, ang 
their agreement or diſagreement, which Reaſon neither does nor can alter 
but only lays them ſo together as to make it perceivable; and without ſuch 
a due conſideration and ordering of the Ideas, Certainty could not be had: 
and thus Certainty is plac'd both in Ideas, and in good and ſound Reaſon. 

This affords an eaſy Anſwer to your Lordſhip's next Words, brought to 
prove, That the Certainty of a God is not placed on the Idea of our ſelves. 
They ſtand thus: | 

For let our Idea be taken which way we pleaſe, by Senſation or Reflection, yer 
it is not the Idea that makes us certain, but the Argument from that which we per- 
ceive in and about our ſelves. | 

Nothing truer than that it is not the Idea that makes us certain without 
Reaſon, or without the Underſtanding: But it is as true, that *tis not Reaſon, 
"tis not the Underſtanding, that makes i certain without Ideas. Tis not the 
Sun makes me certain it is Day, without my Eyes; nor 'tis not my Sight 
makes me certain it is Day, without the Sun; but the one imploy'd about 
the other. Nor is it one Idea by it ſelf, that in this or any Caſe, makes us 
certain; but Certainty conſiſts in the perceiv'd agreement or diſagreement of 
all the Ideas, that ſerve to ſhew the agreement or diſagreement of diſtin& 
1deas, as they ſtand in the Propoſition, whoſe Truth or Falſhood we would 
be certain of, The uſing of intermediate Ideas to ſhew this, is called Argu- 
mentation, and the Ideas fo us'd in train, an Argument; ſo that in my poor 
Opinion to ſay, That the Argument makes us certain, is no more than ſaying, 
The Ideas made uſe of, make us certain. 

The Idea of Thinking in our ſelves, which we receive by Reflection, we 
may by intermediate Ideas, perceive to have a neceſſary agreement and con- 
nection with the Idea of the Exiſtence of an eternal, thinking Being. This, 
whether your Lordſhip will call placing of Certainty in the Idea, or placing the 
Certainty in Reaſon whether your Lordſhip will ſay, I: 1s not the Idea that 

ves us the Certainty, but the Argument, is indifferent to me; I ſhall not be 

To unmannerly as to preſcribe to your. Lordſhip what way you ſhould ſpeak, 
in this or any other Matter. But this your Lordſhip will give me leave to 
ſay, That let it be called how your Lordſhip pleaſes, there is no Contradiction 
in it to what I have ſaid concerning Certainty, or the way how we came 
by it, or the Ground on which I place it. Your Lordſhip farther urges my 
Words out of the fifth Section of the ſame Chapter. 

But “ we find in our ſelves Perception and Knowledg.“ 7's very true. 
But how doth this prove there is a God ? Is it from the clear and diſtin Idea 
of it? No, but from this Argument, That © either there muſt have been a 
„“ knowing Being from Eternity, or an unknowing, for ſomething muſt have 
* been from Eternity: But if an unknowing Being, then it was impoſſible 
there ever ſhould have been any Knowledg ; it being as impoſſible that 
* a thing without Knowledg ſhould produce it, as that a Triangle ſhould 
« make it ſelf three Angles bigger than two right ones.“ Allowing the Ar- 
gument to be good, yet it is not taken from the Idea, but from the Principles of 
true Reaſon, as, That no Man can doubt his own Perception; That every thing 
muſt have 4 Cauſe, That this Cauſe muſt either have Knowledg or not; if it 
have, the Point is gain d. If it hath not, nothing can produce nothing; and conſe- 
quently a not knowing Being cannot produce a knowing. ; 

Your Lordſhip here contends, That my Argument is not taken from the Idea, 
but from true Principles of Reaſon. I do not ſay it is taken from any one Idea, 
but from all the Ideas concern'd in it. But your Lordſhip, if you herein op- 
pole any thing I have ſaid, muſt, I humbly conceive, ſay, Not from Ideas, but 


from 
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ſrom true Principles of Reaſon, ſeveral whereof your Lordſhip has here ſet 
down. And wnence, I beteech your Lordſhip, comes the Certainty of any 
of thoſe Propolitions, which your Lordſhip calls true Principles of Reaſon, but 
from the perceivable agreement or diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd in 
them? Jult as it is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſitions, v. g. A Aan cannot doubt 
of his own Perception, is a true Principle of Reaſon, or a true Propoſition, or 
4 certain Propoſition: But to the Certainty of it we arrive, only by per- 
ceiving the neceſlary agreement of the two Ideas of Perception and Self. con- 
ſciouſneſs. 

Again, Every thing muſt have a Cauſe: Tho I find it ſo ſet down for one 
by your Lordſhip, yer, I humbly conceive, is not a true Principle of Rea- 
ſon, nor a true Propoſition ; but the contrary. The Certainty whereof 
we attain by the Contemplation of our Ideas, and by perceiving that the Idea 
of Eternity, and the Idea of the Exiſtence of ſomething do agree, and the 
Idea of Exiſtence from Eternity and of having a Cauſe do not agree, or 
are inconſiſtent within the ſame thing. But every Thing that has a beginning 
muſt have a Cauſe, is a true Principle of Reaſon, or a Propoſition certainly 
true; which we come to know by the ſame way, 3. c. by contemplating our 
Ileus, and perceiving that the Idea of beginning to be, is neceſſarily connected 
with the Idea of ſome Operation; and the Idea of Operation, with the Idea of 
ſomething Operating, which we call a Cauſe; and ſo the beginning to be, is 
percciv'd to agree with the Idea of a Cauſe, as is expreſs'd in the Propoſi- 
tion: And thus it comes to be a certain Propoſition; and ſo may be calld 
a Principle of Reaſon, as every true Propoſition is to him that perceives the 
Certainty of it. 

This, my Lord, is my way of Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by them; 
which, when your Lordſhip has again confider'd, I am apt to think your Lord- 
ſhip will no more condemn, than I do except againſt your Lordſhip's way 
of Arguments or Principles of Reaſon. Nor will it, I ſuppoſe, any longer of- 
fend your Lordſhip, under the Notion of a New way of Reaſoning ;, ſince 1 
flatter my ſelf, both theſe ways will be found to be equally old one as the 
other, tho perhaps formerly they have not been ſo diſtinctly taken notice of, 
and the Name of Ideas is of later date in our Engliſh Language. 


If your Lordſhip ſays, as I think you mean, viz. That my Argument to 


prove a God, is mot taken from Ideas, your Lordſhip will pardon me, it I 
think otherwiſe. For I beſeech your Lordſhip, are not Ideas, whoſe agree— 
ment or diſagreement as they are expreſs'd in Propoſitions is perceiv'd, im- 
mediatcly or by Intuition, the Principles of true Reaſon? And does not the 
Certainty we have of the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, conſiſt in the Percep- 
tion of ſuch agreement or diſagreement? And does not the agreement or 
_ diſagreement depend upon the Ideas themſelves? Nay, ſo intirely depend 

upon the Ideas themſelves, that it is impoſſible for the Mind, or Reaſon, or 
Argument, or any thing to alter it? All that Reaſon or the Mind does, in 
Reaſoning or Arguing, is to find out and obſerve that agreement or diſa— 
greement: And all that Argument does, is by an intervening Idea, to ſhew 
it, where an immediate putting the Ideas together will not do it. 

As for example, in the preſent Caſe: The Propolition, of whoſe Truth I 
would be certain, is this: A knowing Being bas eternally exiſted. Here the 
Ideas joined, are eternal Exiſtence with a knowing Being. But does my mind 
perceive any immediate connection or repugnancy in theſe Ideas? No. The 
Propoſition then at firſt view affords me no Certainty ; or, as our Engliſh 
Idiom phraſes it, Ir is not certain, or I am not certain of it. But tho I am 
not, yet I would be certain whether it be true or no. What then muſt I 
do? Find Arguments to prove that it is true, or the contrary. And what 
is that, but «to caſt about and find out intermediate Ideas, which may ſhew 
me the neceſſary connection or inconſiſtency of the Ideas in the Propoſition? 
Either of which, when by theſe intervening Ideas I am brought to perceive, 
I am then certain that the Propoſition is true, or I am certain that it is 
falſe. As in the preſent Caſe, I perceive in my ſelf Thought and Perception; 
the Idea of actual Perception has an evident connection with an actual Being, 
that doth perceive and think: The Idea of an actual thinking Being, bath a 
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perceivable connection with the eternal Exiſtence of ſome knowing Being, b 


the intervention of the negation of all Being, or the Idea of nothing, mak 
has a neceſſary Connection with no Power, no Operation, no Cauſality, no Effet, i. e. 
with nothing. So that the Idea of once actually nothing, has a vilible Connection 


with nothing to Eternity, for the future; and hence the Idea of an actual Bein 


is perceiv'd to have a neceſſary Connection with ſome actual Being from Eternity, 
And by the like way of Ideas, may be perceiv'd the actual Exiſtence of a know. 
ing Being, to have a Connection with the Exiſtence of an actual knowing Being 
from Eternity; and the Idea of an eternal, actual, knowing Being, with the 
Idea of Immateriality, by the intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its 
actual Diviſion, Diviſibility and want of Perception, &c. which are the Ideas, 
or, as your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call them, Arguments, I make uſe of in this 
Proof, which I need not here go over again ; and which 1s partly contain'd 
in theſe following Words, which your Lordſhip thus quotes out of the 1cth 
Section of the ſame Chapter. 

Again, If we ſuppoſe nothing to be firſt, Matter can never begin to be; if 
„bare Matter without Motion to be eternal, Motion can never begin to be; 
« if Matter and Motion be ſuppos'd eternal, Thought can never begin to be: 
% For if Matter could produce Thought, then Thought muſt be in the power of 
Matter; and if it be in Matter as ſuch, it muſt be the inſeparable Property 
« of all Matter; which is contrary to the Senſe and Experience of Mankind. 
lf only ſome parts of Matter have a power of Thinking, how comes ſo great 
« a difference in the Properties of the ſame Matter? What Diſpoſition of 
« Matter is requir'd to Thinking? And from whence comes it? Of which no 
account can be given in Reaſon.” To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins : 

This is the Subſtance of the Argument uſed, to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being, 
which I am far from weakning the force of : But that which I deſign, is to ſhey, 
That the Certainty'\ of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtin Ideas, but upon the 
Force of Reaſon diſtinct from it; which was the thing I intended to prove. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, That the Certainty of it (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means 
the Certainty produc'd by my Proof of a Deity) is not placed upon clear and diſtinct 
Ideas. It is placed, among others, upon the Ideas of Thinking, Exiſtence, and 
Matter, which I think are all clear and diſtin Ideas; ſo that there are ſome 
clear and diſtinct Ideas in it: And one can hardly ſay there are nor any clear and 
diſtinct Ideas in it, becauſe there is one obſcure and confuſed one in it, viz. That 
of Subſtance; which yet hinders not the Certainty of the Proof. 

The Words which your Lordſhip ſubjoins to the former, viz. But upon the 
Force of REASON diſtinct from it; ſeem to me to ſay, as far as I can under- 
ſtand them, That the Certainty of my Argument for a Deity, is placed not on 
clear and diſtin Ideas, but upon the Force of Reaſon. _ 

This, among other Places before ſet down, makes me wiſh your Lordſhip had 
told us, what you underſtand by REASOM; for in my acceptation of the 
word REASON, I do not ſee but the ſame Proof may be placed upon clear 
and diſtinct Ideas, and upon Reaſon too. As I ſaid before, I can perceive no 
Inconſiſtency or Oppoſition between them, no more than there is any Oppoſition 
between a clear Objet and my Faculty of Seeing, in the Certainty of any thing 
| receive by my Eyes; for this Certainty may be placed very well on both the 
Clearneſs of the Object, and the Exerciſe of that Faculty in me. 

Your Lordſhip's next words, I think, ſhould be read thus; Diſtinct from them: 
For if they were intended as they are printed, Diſtinct from it, I confeſs I do 
not underſtand them. Certainty not placed on clear and diſtin Ideas, but upon the 
Force of Reaſon diſtinct from them, my Capacity will reach the Senſe of. But 
then I cannot but wonder what diſtin from them do there; for I know no body 
that does not think that Reaſon, or the Faculty of Reaſoning, is diſtin& from the 


Ideas it makes uſe of or is employ'd about, whether thoſe Ideas be clear and 


diſtinct, or obſcure and confus'd. But if that Sentence be to be read as it is 
printed, viz. The Certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diſtin@ Ideas, but 
upon the force of Reaſon diſtinct from it; I acknowledg your Lordſhip's meaning 
is above my Comprehenſion. Upon the whole matter, my Lord, I maſt con- 
feſs, That I do not ſee that what your Lordſhip ſays you intended here to prove, 


is prov'd, viz. That Certainty in my proof of a God © not placed on Ideas. And 
. LS I | next, 
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| next, if it were prov'd, I do not ſee how it anſwers any Objection againſt the 
9 Trinity, in point of Reaſon, 
Before I go on to what follows, 1 muſt beg leave to confeſs, I am troubled to 
ind theſe Words of your Lordſhip, among thoſe J have above ſet down out of 
the foregoing Page, viz. Allowing the Argument to be good; and cannot forbear P. 250. 
to wiſh, That when your Lordſhip was writing this Paſſage, you had had in 
your Mind what you are pleas'd here to ſay, viz. That you are far from weak- 
ning the Force of my Argument which I uſed to prove an infinite ſpiritual Being. 

My Lord, your Lordſhip is a great Man, not only by the Dignity your Me- 
rits arc inveſted with,' but more by the Merits of your Parts and Learning. 
Your Lordſhip's words carry Weight and Authority with them; and he that 
ſhall quote but a Saying or a Doubt of your Lordſhip's, that queſtions the Force 
of my Argument for the Proof of a God, will think himſelf well founded and 
to be hearken'd to, as gone a great way in the Cauſe. Theſe Words Allowing 
the Argument to be good, in the receiv'd way of ſpeaking, are uſually taken to 
ſignify, That he that ſpeaks them, does not judg the Argument to be good; but 
that for Diſcourſe-ſake he at preſeat admits it. Truly, my Lord, till I read theſe 
Words in your Lordſhip, I always took it for a good Argument; and was ſo 
fully perſuaded of its Goodneſs, that I ſpoke higher of it than of any Reaſoning 
of mine any where, becauſe I thought it equal to a Demonſtration. If it be not 
ſo, it is fit I recal my Words, and that 1 do not betray ſo important and fun- 
damental a Truth, by a weak, but over-valu'd Argument : And therefore I can- 
not, upon this occaſion, but importune your Lordſhip, That if your Lordſhip 
(as your Words ſeem to intimate) ſees any Weakneſs in it, your Lordſhip 
would be pleas'd to ſhew it me; That either I may amend that Fault, and make 
it concluſive, or elſe retract my Confidence, and leave that Cauſe to thoſe who 
have Strength ſuitable to its Weight. But to return to what follows in your 
Lordſhip's next Paragraph. 

2. The next thing neceſſary to be clear d in this Diſpute, is, the Diſtinction between P. 252. 
Nature and Perſon; and of this we can have no clear and diſtin& Idea from Senſation 
or Reflection. And yet all our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon 
the right underſt anding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly about this Point, unleſs 
we have clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the 
Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction. But that theſe come not into our Minds by 
theſe ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, I ſhall now make it appear. 

By this it is plain, that the Buſineſs of the following Pages is to make it ap- 
pear, That we have no clear and diſtintt Idea of the Diſtinction of Nature and Per- 
ſon, from Senſation or Reflection: Or, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it a little 
lower, The Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identit 
and Diſtinction, come not into our Minds by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Re- 
flection. yy | | 


And what, pray my Lord, can be infer'd from hence, if it ſhould be ſo ? 
Your Lordſhip tells us, 

All our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon the right under- 
ſtanding of the Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon; and we muſt talk unintel- 
ligibly about this Point, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions concerning Na- 
ture and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction. | | 

If it be ſo, the Inference l ſhould draw from thence (if it were fit for me to 
draw any) would be this, That it concerns thoſe who write on that Subject to 
have themſelves, and to lay down to others, clear and diſtint Apprehenſions, or 
Notions, or Ideas (call them what you pleaſe) of what they mean by Nature 
and Perſon, and of the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction. 

This ſeems, to me, the natural Concluſion flowing from your Lordſhip's 
words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtindt Apprehenſions (ſomething 
like clear and diſtin Ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unintelligible Talk in the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how your Lordſhip can, from the ne- 
ceſſity of clear and diſtin Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, &c. in the Diſpute 
of the Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miſtaken the way to clear and 
diſtinct Notions concerning Nature and Perſon, &c. as fit to be anſwer'd among 
thoſe, who bring Objecbians againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. 1 do not lee 
why an Unitarian may not as well bring him in, and argue agaiaſt his Eſſay, in a 
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Chapter that he ſhould write, to anſwer Objections againſt the Unity of G00 
in point of Reaſon or Revelation: For upon what ground ſocver any one writes 
in this Diſpute, or any other, it is not tolerable to talk wnintelligibly on either ſide. 

If by the way of Ideas, which is that of the Author of The Eſſay of Human 
Underſtanding, a Man cannot come to clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions COncernin 
Nature and Perſon; if, as he propoſes from the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Re. 
flection, ſuch Apprehenſious cannot be got; it will follow from thence, that he ig 
a miſtaken Philoſopher : But it will not follow from thence, That he is not an 
Orthodox Chriſtian; for he might (as he did) write his EY of Human Undey. 
ſtanding, without any Thought of the Controverſy between the Trinitarians and 
Unitarians: nay, a Man might have writ all that is in his Book, that never 
heard one word of any ſuch Diſpute. | 

There is in the World a great and fierce Conteſt about Nature and Grace. 
*Twould be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a Party on either 
ſide, becauſe a Diſputant, in that Controverſy, ſhould think the clear and diſtinit 
Apprehenſions of Nature and Grace, come not into our Minds by the ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation and Reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd among the Objectors 
againſt all Sorts and Points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one pleaſes : I may be 
call'd to account as one Heterodox, in the Points of Free-Grace, Free-will, Pre. 
deſtination, Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tranſubſtantiation, the Pope's Supre- 
macy, and what not? as well as in the Doctrine of the Trinity; and all becauſe 
they cannot be furniſh'd with clear and diſtinct Notions of Grace, Frec-IWill, 
Tranſubſtantiation, &c. by Senſation or Reflection. For in all theſe, or any other 
Points, I do not ſee but there may be Complaint made, that they have not al- 
ways a right Underſtanding and clear Notions of thoſe things, on which the Doc- 
trine they diſpute of depends, And 'tis not altogether unuſual, for Men to 141 
unintelligibly to themſelves and others, in theſe aud other Points of Controverſy, 
for want of clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions, or (as I would call them, did not 
your Lordſhip diſlike it) Ideas: For all which unintelligible Talking, I do not 
think my ſelf accountable, tho it ſhould fo fall out that my way, by Ideas, 
would not help them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtin Notions. 
If my way be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they may, for all me, make uſe of 
any other more ſucceſsful, and leave me out of the Controverſy, as one uſeleſs 
to either Party, for deciding of the Queſtion. 

Suppoſing, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make appear, 
That the clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the 
Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, ſhould not come into the Mind by the ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection; what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is this to the 
Diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide? And if after your Lordſhip has 
endeavour'd to give clear and diſtiuct Apprehen ſians of Nature and Perſon, the Diſ- 
putants in this Controverſy ſhould ſtill tal unintelligibly about this Point, for want 
of clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon; ought your Lord- 
ſhip to be brought in among the Partiſans on the other ſide, by any one who 
writ a Vindication of the Dottrine of the Trinity ? In good earneſt, my Lord, 1 
do not ſee how the clear and diſtintt Notions of Nature and Perſon, not coming into 
the Mind by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, any more contains 
any Objection againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinct Ap- 
prehenſions of Original Sin, Juſtification or Tranſubſtantiation, not coming to the 
Mind by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, contains any Objection againſt 
the Doctrine of Original Sin, Juſtification or Tranſubſtantiation, and ſo of all 
the reſt of the Terms uſed in any Controverſy in Religion; however your Lord- 
ſhip, in a Treatiſe of the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the 
Chapter where you make it your buſineſs to anſwer Objections in point of Reaſon, 
ſet your ſelf ſeriouſly to prove, That clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning 
Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction, come not into our 
Minds by theſe ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. In order to the making this 
appear, we read as followeth : 

As to Nature, that is ſometimes taken for the eſſential Property of a thing : as, 
when we ſay, That ſuch a thing is of a different nature from another; we mean no 
more, than that it is differenced by ſuch Properties as come to our knowledg. Sometimes 
Nature is taken for the thing it ſelf in which theſe Properties are; and ſo 1 

too 
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took Nature for a Corporeal Subſt ancez which had the Principles of Motion in it ſelf : 

But Nature and Subſtance are of an equal extent; and ſo that which is the Subject of 

Powers and Properties, is the Nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ſpiritual Sub- 
ances: 

ö your Lordſhip, in this Paragraph, gives us two Signlfications of the word 

Nature - 1. That it is ſometimes taken for eſſential Properties, which | eaſily ad- 

mit. 2. That ſometimes it is taken for the thing it ſelf in which theſe Properties are, 

and 5 for Subſtance it ſelf. And this your Lordſhip proves out ot 
riſtot le. ä 

1 Ariſtotle call'd the thing it ſelf, wherein the Eſſential Properties are, 
Nature, | will not diſpute: But that your Lordſhip thinks fit to call Subſtance 

Nature, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordſhip endeavours to 

prove in the following words, That we can have from Ideas no clear and diſt inct 
Apprehenſions concerning Nature. Your Lordſhip's words are: 

I grant, That by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Proper» P. 233. 
ties of things; but our Reaſon is ſatufy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, 
becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the NATURE 
of things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. 

How we come by the Idea of Subſtance, from the ſimple ones of Senſation 
and Reflection, I haye endeavour'd to ſhew in another place, and therefore ſhall 
not trouble your Lordſhip with here again. But what your Lordſhip infers, in 
theſe words, So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to 
mere Ideas; I do not well underſtand. Your Lordſhip indeed here again ſeems to 
oppoſe Reaſon and Ideas; and to that I ſay, mere Ideas are the Objects of the Un- 
derſtanding, and Reaſon is one of the Faculties of the Underſtanding employ'd 
about them; and that the Underſtanding, or Reaſon, whichever your Lordſhip 
pleaſes to call it, makes or forms, out of the ſimple ones that come in by Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, all the other Ideas, whether general, relative, or complex, 
by abſtracting, comparing and compounding its poſitive ſimple Ideas, whereof 
it cannot make or frame any one, but what it receives by Senſation or Reflec- 
tion. And therefore, I never deny'd that Reaſon was employ'd about our parti- 
cular ſimple Ideas, to make out of them Ideas general, relative, and complex; 
nor about all our Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, poſitive or relative, general 
or particular: it being the proper buſineſs of Reaſon, in the ſearch after Truth 
and Knowledg, to find out the Relations between all theſe forts of Ideas, in the 
perception whereof Knowledg and Certainty of Truth conſiſts. 

Theſe, my Lord, are, in ſhort, my Notions about Ideas, their Original and 
Formation, and of the ufe the Mind, or Reaſon, makes of them in Knowledg. 
Whether your Lordſhip thinks fit to call this a new way of Reaſoning, mult be left 
to your Lordſhip; whether it be a right way, is that alone which I am concern'd 
for. But your Lordſhip ſeems all along (l crave leave here once for all to take no- 
tice of it) to have ſome particular Exception againſt Ideas, and particularly clear 
and diſtin Ideas, as if they were not to be uſed, or were of no uſe in Reaſon and 
Kuowledg; or, as if Reaſon were oppos'd to them, or leads us into the Know- 
ledg and Certainty of things without them; or, the Knowledg of things did 
not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordſhip's pardon for expreſſing my ſelf 
{o variouſly and doubtfally in this matter; the reafon whereof is, becauſe muſt 
own, That 1 do not every where clearly underſtand what your Lordſhip means, 
when you ſpeak, as you do, of Ideas; as if I aſcrib'd more to them, than be- 
long'd to them ; or expected more of them, than they could do; v. g. where 
your Lordſhips ſays, 

But is all this contain'd in the fimple Idea of theſe Operations * And again, So that P. 244. 
here it 1s not the Clearneſs of the Idea, but an immediate Ad of Perception, which is P. 238. 
the true Ground of Certainty. And farther, So that our Certainty is not from the 
Ideas themſelves, but from the Evidence of Reaſon. And in another place, Jr is not P. 250. 
the Idea that makes us certain, but the Argument from that which we perceive in and 
about our ſelves. Is it from the clear and diſtinct Idea of it? No! but from this 
Argament. And here, p. 253. The Nature of things belongs to our Reaſon, and not 
to mere Ideas. 

Theſe, and ſeveral the like Paſſages, your Lordſhip has againſt what your 
Lordſhip calls this nem way of Ideas, and an admirable way to bring us to the Certainty P. 24). 
of Reaſon. I never 
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B. 2. . . 
§. 8. 


. $87, 


one: which abſtract, ſpecifick Idea, he keeps the ſame, when he applies the 


ſame Nature, as it ts in James and John ; otherwiſe, they would be but one Per. 


Mr. Lock E's Letter to the 


I never ſaid nor thought Ideas, or any thing elſe, could bring 1n 4, 
Certainty of Reaſon, without the exerciſe of Reaſon. And then, my Lord. 
we will imploy our Minds, and exerciſe our Reaſons, to bring us to (. 
tainty; what, I beſeech you, ſhall they be imploy'd about but Ideas? ? 
Ideas, in my Senſe of the Word, are, © Whatſoever is the Object of . 
« Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; Or, Whatever it is the Mind can be 
« imploy'd about in thinking.” And again, I have theſe Words, „ M hat. 
« ſoever is the immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding 
« that I call Idea. So that my way of Ideas, and of coming to Certainty by 
them, is to imploy our Minds in thinking upon ſomething; and I do not { 
but your Lordſhip your ſelf, and every body elſe, muſt make uſe of my way 
of Ideas, unleſs they can find out a way that will bring them to Certainty 
by thinking on nothing. So that let Certainty be placed as much as it will 
on Reaſon, let the Nature of Things belong as properly as it will to our Reaſon 
it will nevertheleſs be true, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the | 
agreement or diſagreement of Ideas; and that the complex Idea the word 
Nature ſtands for, is ultimately made up of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection. Your Lordſhip proceeds. 

But we muſt yet proceed farther : For Nature may be conſider'd two mays, 

I. As it is in diſtintt Individuals, as the Nature of a Man i equally in Peter, 
James and John; and this is the common Nature, with a particular Subſiſtence 
proper to each of them. For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtinct from the 


ſon, as well as have the lame Nature. And this diſtinition of Perſons in them, 
is diſcern'd both by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents, and by our Reaſon, 
becauſe they have a ſeparate Exiſtence; not coming into it at once, and in the ſame 
manner, 

2, Nature may be conſider'd abſtractly, without reſpect to individual Perſons, 
and then it makes an intire Notion of it ſelf. For however the ſame Nature may 
be in different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame; 
which appears from this evident Reaſon, That otherwiſe every Individual muſt make 
a different kind. 

I am fo little confident of my own Quickneſs, and of having got from 
what your Lordſhip has ſaid here, a clear and diſtintt Apprehenſion concerning 
Nature, that | muſt beg your Lordſhip's pardon, if 1 ſhould happen to diſſa- 
tisfy your Lordſhip, by talking unintelligibly, or beſides the purpoſe about it. 
I muſt then confeſs to your Lordſhip, 1. That I do not clearly under ſtand 
whether your Lordſhip, in theſe two Paragraphs, ſpeaks of Nature, as itand- 
ing for Eſſential Properties; or of Nature, as ſtanding for. Subſtance : and yet 
it is of great moment in the Caſe, becauſe your Lordſhip allows, That the 
Notion of Nature in the former of theſe Senſes, may be had from Senſation 
and Reflection; but of Nature in the latter Senſe, your Lordſhip ſays, Ir pro- 
perly belongs to Reaſon, and not mere Ideas. 2. Your Lordſhip's faying in the firſt 
of thele Paragraphs, That the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtin from the 
ſame Nature as it is in James and John; and in the ſecond of them, That how- 
ever the SAME Nature may be in different Individuals, yet the Nature it ſelf 
remains ONE AND THE SAME; does not give me ſo clear and diſtin 
an Apprehenſion concerning Nature, that I know which, in your Lordſhip's Opi- 
nion, I ought to think, either that one and the ſame Nature is in Peter and 
John; or that a Nature diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter- And the Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe I cannot, in my way by Ideas, well put together one and the 
ſame and diſtinct. My Apprehenſion concerning the Nature of Man, or the com- 
mon Nature of Man, if your Lordſhip will, upon this Occaſion, give me leave 
to trouble your Lordſhip with ir, is, in ſhort, this; That it is a Colle&ion of 
ſeveral Ideas, combined into one complex, abſtract Idea, which when they 
are found united in any Individual exiſting, tho joined in that Exiſtence 
with ſeveral other Ideas, that individual or particular Being is truly ſaid 
to have the Nature of a Man, or the Nature of a Mar to be in him; 
for as much as all theſe ſimple Ideas are found united in him, which anſwer 
the complex, abſtract Idea, to which the ſpecifick name Man is given by any 


| ſpecifick 
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f ſpecifick Name ſtanding for it, to diſtin& Individuals; 5, e. no body changes 


x his Iden of a Man, when he ſays Peter is a Man, from that Idea which he 

er. makes the name Man to ſtand for, when he calls John a Man. This 

E ſhort way by Ideas, has not, I confeſs, thoſe different, and more learned and 

the ſcholaſtickx Conſiderations ſet down by your Lordſhip. But how they are 

be neceſſary, or at all tend to prove what your Lordſhip has propos'd to prove, 

at. viz. That we have no clear and diſtin& Idea of Nature, from the ſimple Ideas 

ng, got from Senſation and Reflection, I confeſs I do not yet ſee. But your 

by Lordſhip goes on to it: 

lee Let us now ſee how far theſe Things can come from our ſimple Ideas, by Re- p. 254. 

Pay flection and Senſation. And I ſhall lay down the Hypotheſis of THOSE, who re- y 

ty, „ve our Certainty into Ideas, as plainly and intelligibly as I can. 

WW Here I am got again into the Plural Number: For tho it be ſaid the 

vu. Hypotheſis of THOSE, yet my Words alone are quoted for that Hypotheſis, 

the and not a word of any body elſe in this whole Buſineſs concerning Nature. 

rd What they are, I ſhall give the Reader, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, 

ad 1. We are told,“ That all ſimple Ideas are true and adequate. Not, that man Under- 
« they are the true Repreſentations of Things without us; but that they /tanding, L 2. 

x « are the true Effects of ſuch Powers in them, as produce ſuch Senſation ch. 30, 31+ 
er, « within us.” So that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but 


the Effects they have upon us. 

For theſe Words of mine, I find Human Underſtanding, L.2. ch. 30, 31, 
noted; but I crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, That in neither of 
theſe Chapters do I find the Words, as they ſtand here in your Lordſhip's 
Book. In B. 2. Ch. 31, Sea, 2. of my Eſſay, I find theſe Words, © That all 
« our ſimple Ideas are adequate, becauſe being nothing but the Effects of 
« certain Powers in things fitted or ordained by God, to produce ſuch Sen- 
« ſations in us, they cannot but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe 
« Powers.” And in Chap. 30. Sect. 2. I ſay, That “our ſimple Ideas are 
« all real, all agree to the reality of Things. Not that they are all of them 
« the [mages or Repreſentations of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, 
« jn all but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhew'd.” 
Theſe are the Words in my Book, from whence thoſe in your Lordſhip's 
ſeem to be gather'd, but with ſome difference: For 1 do not remember that 
| have any where ſaid, of all our ſimple Ideas, That they are none of them 
true Repreſentations of Things without us; as the Words I find in your Lord- 
ſhip's Book, ſeem to make me ſay. The contrary whereof, appears from the 
Words which I have ſet down, out of Chap. 30. where I deny only the ſim- 
ple Ideas of ſecondary Qualities to be Repreſentations; but do every where 
afirm, That the ſimple Ideas of primary Qualities, are the Images or Repre- 
ſentations of what does exiſt without us. So that my Words, in the Chap- 
ters quoted by your Lordſhip, not ſaying that all our ſimple Ideas are only 
Effects, and none of them Repreſentations, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, 
cannot, upon that account, infer from my Words, as you do here, viz. So P. 245- 
that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them. 

The remaining Words of this Sentence, I muſt beg your Lordſhip's Par- 
don, if 1 profeſs I do not underſtand: They are theſe; But the Effects P. 254» 
they have upon us. They here, and Them in the preceding Words to which 


1d they are joined, ſignify ſimple 1deas; for "tis of thoſe your Lordſhip infers, 
an So that really we can underſtand nothing certainly by them, but the Effects they 
be have upon us. And then your Lordſhip's Words import thus much, So that 
we really we can underſtand nothing certainly by ſimple Ideas, bur the Effects ſimple 
e Ideas have upon us: Which 1 cannot underſtand to be what your Lordſhip 
of intended to infer from the preceding Words taken to be mine. Por, I 1 1 
5 your Lordſhip, argues, from my Opinion concerning the ſimple Ideas of ſe- 
* condary Qualities, the little real Knowledg we ſhould receive from them, 
id if it be true, that they are not Repreſentations or Images of any thing in 
5 Bodies, but only Effects of certain Powers in Bodies to produce them in us : 
er And in that Senſe 1 take the liberty to read your Lordſhip's words thus; So 
L that really we can underſtand not hing certainly 'by | thele Ideas] but the Effect, 
16 [thoſe Powers] have upon u. To which J anſwer, 
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P. 256. 


P. 254, 


B. 2. C. 21. 


Mr. Loc KEV Letter to the 


1. That we as certainly know and diſtinguiſh Things by Ideas, ſuppoſin 
them nothing but Effects produc'd in us by theſe Powers, as if the aa, 
Repreſentations. I can as certainly, when I have occaſion for either, diſtin. 
guiſh Gold from Silver by the Colour, or Wine from Water by the Taſte: 
if the Colour of the one, or the Taſte of the other, be only an efe# of their 
Powers on me; as if that Colour and that Taſte were Repreſentations and 
Reſemblances of ſomething in thoſe Bodies. 

2. J anſwer; That we have certainly as much Pleaſure and Delight by thoſe 
Ideas, one way as the other. The Smell of a Violet or Taſte of a Peach 
gives me as real and certain Delight, if it be only an Effect, as if it were 
the true Reſemblance of ſomething in that Flower and Fruit. And a little 
the more wonder, to hear your Lordſhip complain ſo much of want of Cen. 
tainty in this Caſe, when I read theſe Words of your Lordſhip in another 

lace : | 3 
5 That from the Powers and Properties of Things which are knowable by in, we 
may know as much of the internal Eſſence of Things, as thoſe Powers and Proper. 
ties diſcover. I do not ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of Things alike ; nor 
that we can attain to a perfect Underſtanding of all that belong to them: But if 
we can know ſo much, as that there are certain Beings in the World, endued with 
ſuch diſtin Powers and Properties What is it we complain of the want of, in or- 
der to our Certainty of Things? But we do not ſee the bare Eſſence of Things, 
What is that bare Eſſence, without the Powers and Properties belonging to it? lt 
is that internal Conſtitution of Things, from whence thoſe Powers and Pro. 
perties flow. Suppoſe we be ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any Diſ- 
coveries that have been yet made) that i a good Argument, to prove the uncer- 
rainty of Philoſophical Speculations, about the real Eſſence of Things; but it is no pre- 


judice to us, who enquire after the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. For altho we cannot 


comprehend the internal Frame or Conſtitution of Things, nor in what manner 
they do flow from the Subſtance ;, yet by them we certainly know, that there are 


ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other by their Powers and 


Properties. | 

Give me leave, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, to argue after the ſame manner in 
the preſent Caſe : That from theſe ſimple Ideas which are knowable by 1s, we 
know as much of the Powers and Internal Conſtitutions of T hings, as theſe Powers 
diſcover, and if we can know ſo much as that there are ſuch Powers, and that 
there are certain Beings in the World, endued with ſuch Powers and Properties, 
that by theſe ſimple Ideas that are but the Effects of theſe Powers, we can 
as certainly diſtinguiſh the Beings wherein thoſe Powers are, and receive as 
certain Advantage from them, as if thoſe ſimple Ideas were Reſemblances : 


What is it we complain of the want of, in order to our Certainty of Things? But 


we do not ſee that Internal Conſtitution from whence thoſe Powers flow. Suppoſe 
we be 1gnorant of this (as we are like to be for any Diſcoveries that have been yet 
made) that is a good Argument, to ſhew how ſhort our Philiſophical Speculations are 
about the real, internal Conſtitutions of Things; but it is no prejudice to us, who 
by thoſe ſimple Ideas ſearch out, find and diſtinguiſh Things for our Uſes. 
For tho, by thoſe Ideas which are not Reſemblances, we cannot comprehend the 
internal Frame or Conſtitution of Things, nor in what manner theſe Ideas are 
produc'd in us, by thoſe Powers; yer by them we certainly know, That there 
are ſuch Eſſences or Conſtitutions of theſe Subſtances, that have thoſe Powers, 
whereby they regularly produce thoſe Idea in us; and that they are diſtin- 
gwſh'd from each other by thoſe Powers. | 
The next Words your Lordſhip ſets down, as out of my Book, are: 
2. © All our Ideas of Subſtances are imperfe& and inadequate, becauſe they 
e refer to the real Eſſences of Things of which we are ignorant, and no 
« Man knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf: And they are all falſe, when 
„ look'd on as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of Things.” 
In theſe too, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to take notice, That there 


is a little variation from my Words: For I do not ſay, That all our Ideas of 
Subſt ances are imperfect and inadequate, becauſe they refer to the real Eſſences of 
Things; for ſome People may not refer them to real Eſſences. But 1 do ſay, 
** That all Ideas of Subſtances, which are refer'd to real Eſſences, are in 


* that 


>: ü — - ans ear 
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that reſpect inadequate :” As may be ſeen more at large in that Chapter. 


379 


Your Lordſhip's next Quotation has in it ſomething of a like Slip. The P. 254. 


words which your Lordſhip ſets down, are, | 

3. Abſtract Ideas are only general Namcs, made by ſeparating Circumſtances of 
Time aud Place, &c. from them, which are only the Iuventions and Creatures of the 
45 ſtanding 2 : 
Fo: thile your Lordſhip quotes Chap.3. Se. 6. of my third Book; where my 
Words are, “ The next thing to be conſider'd, is, how general Words come 


. 
* 


« to he made. For ſinge all things that exiſt are only Particulars, how come 


« we by general Terms? or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſup- 
« pos'd to ſtand for? Words become general, by being made Signs of general 
« Ideas; and Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the Circumitances 
« of Time or Place, and any other Ideas that may determine them to this or 
« that particular Exiſtence, By this way of Abſtraction, they are made capa- 
ehe of repreſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, havinz in it a 
« Conformity to that abſtract Idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort.” By which 
words it appears, that Lam far enough from ſaying, That a ract Ideas are only 
rceral Names. Your Lordſhip's next Quotation out of my Book, is, 


” 4. „ Eſſence may be taken two ways. 1. For the 1cal, internal, unknown p. 


« Conſtitutions of Things; and in this ſenſe it is underſtood as to pai ticolar 
„ Things. 2. For the abſtract Idea; and one is ſaid to be the nominal, the 
« Other the real Eſſence. And the nominal Eſſences only are immutable, and 
« zre Helps to enable them to conſider things, and to diſcourſe of them.” 
Ulcre too, I think, there are ſome Words left out, which are neceſſary to 
make my Meaning clearly underſtood ; which your Lordſhip will find, if you 
think fit to give your ſelf the trouble to caſt your eye again oa that Chapter, 
which you here quote. But not diſcerning clearly what uſe your Lordſhip makes 
of them, as they are either in your Lordſhip's Quotation, or in my Book, I ſha!l 
not trouble your Lordſhip about them. Your Lordſhip goes on : 
But two Trings are granted, which tend to clear this matter. 
. That there is a real Eſſence, which is the Foundation of Powers and Properties. 
2 That we may know theſe Powers and Properties, altho we are ignorant of the real 
Thune. 
that indefinite Expreſſion, We may know theſe Powers and Properties, your 
p means, That we may know ſome of the Powers and Properties that depend 
ca] Eſſences of Subſtances; I grant it to be my meaning. Ir your Lord- 
i thoie words, comptehends all their Powers and Properties, that gots be- 
my meauiug. From theſe two things, which 1 grant your Lordſhip ſays, 
er, 


. That from thoſe true and adequate Ideas, which we have of the Modes and Pro- P. 255. 


perties of Things, we have ſufficient Certainiy of the real Iſſence of them: For theſe 
lucas are allond to be true; and either by them we may judg of the Truth of Things, 
or we can make no Judgment at all of any thing without our ſelves. 

If our Ideas be enly the Effects we ſee of the Powers of Things without us; yet our 
Reaſon muſt be ſatis yd, That there could be no ſuch Powcrs, unleſs there were ſome 


real Beings which had them. So that either we may be certain, by theſe Effeits, of 


the real Being of Things; or it is not poſſible, as we are framed, to have any Cer— 
tainty at all of any thing without our ſelves. 

All this, if I miſtake not your Lordſhip, is only to prove, That by the Ideas 
of Properties and Powers which we obſerve in things, our Reaſon muſt be ſutisfy'd 
that there are without us real Beings, with real Eſſences : which being that which | 
readily own and have ſaid in my Book, I cannot but acknowledg my felt oblig'd 


to your Lordſhip, for being at the pains to collect Places out of my Book to 


prove what I hold in it; and the more, becauſe your Lordſhip does it by ways 


and ſteps, which poſſibly I ſhould never have thought of. Your Lordſhip's next 


Iufereuce is, : 


2. That from the Powers and Properties of things, which are knowable by us, we P. 256. 


may know as much of the internal Eſſence of things, as thoſe Powers and Properties diſ- 
cover. I do not ſay, That we can know all Eſſences of things alike , nor that we can 
attain to a perfect Underſtanding of all that belong to them: But if we can know ſo 
Huch, as that there are certain Beings in the World, endu'd with ſuch diſtinit Powers 
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and Properties; what is it we complain of the want of, in order to our Certainty 57 
Things ? But we do not ſee the bare Eſſence of Things. What # that bare BC 
Tence without the Powers and Properties belonging to it? It is that internal Cunſti. 
tution of things, from whence thoſe Powers and Properties flow. Suppoſe we be ion N 
rant of this (as we are like to be, for any Diſcoveries that have been yet made) that ;. 
4 good Argument to prove the Uncertainty of Philoſophical Speculations, about the real 
Eſſences of things; but it is no prejudice to us, who inquire after the Certainty of ſuch 
Eſſences. For altho we cannot comprehend the internal Frame or Conſtitution of 
Things, or in what manner they do flow from the Subſtance; yet, by them, we cer. 


tainly know that there are ſuch Eſſences, and that they are diſtinguiſh'd from each 
other by their Powers and Properties. 


This ſecond Inference ſeems to be nothing but a Reproof to thoſe who com. 
plain, That they do not ſee the bare Eſſences of Things. Complaining that God did 
not make us otherwiſe than he has, and with larger Capacities than he bas 
thovght fit to give us, is, I confeſs, a Fault worthy of your Lordſhip's Reproof, 
But to ſay, That if we knew the real Eſſences or internal Conſtitutions of thoſe 
Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know, we ſhould have much more cer— 
tain Knowledg concerning thoſe Things and their Properties, I am ſure i; 
true, and I think no faulty complaining 3 and if it be, I muſt own my ſelf to 
your Lordſhip to be one of thoſe Complainers. 

But your Lordſhip asks, What is it we complain of the want of, in order to ow 
Certainty of things ? | 

If your Lordſhip means, as your Words ſeem to import, What is it we con: 
plain of, in order to our Certainty, that thoſe Properties are the Prepertics of 
ſome Beings, or that ſomething does exiſt when thoſe Properties exiſt ? | an- 
ſwer, We complain of the want of nothing in order to that Certainty, or ſuch a Ce 
tainty as that is. But there are other very deſirable Certainties, or other parts of 
Knowledg concerning the ſame things, which we may want when we have thoſe 
Certainties. Knowing the Colour, Figure, and Smell of Hyſop, I can, when | 
ſee Hyſop, know ſo much, as that there is à certain Being in the World, endu'd with 
ſuch diſtinet Powers and Properties; and yet 1 may juſtly complain, that 1 want 
ſomething in order to Certainty, that Hyſop will cure a Bruiſe or a Cough, or 
that it will kill Moths; or, uſed ina certain way, harden Iron; or an hundred 
other uſeful Properties that may be in it, which I ſhall never know; and yet 
might be certain of, if I knew the real Eſſences, or internal Conſtitution of 
Things, on which all their Properties depend, 

Your Lordſhip agreeing with me, That the real Efſence is that internal Conſti- 
rution of Things, from whence their Powers and Properties flow; adds farther, S- 
poſe we be ignorant of this LEſſence] as we are like to be for any Diſcoveries haut ban 
yet made, that is a good Argument to prove the Uncertainty of Philoſophical Specula- 
tions about the real Eſſences of Things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire aftes 
the Certainty of ſuch Eſſences. 55 

I know no body that ever deny'd the Certainty of ſuch real Eſſences or intern! 
Conſtitutions, 1n things that do exiſt, if it be that that your Lordſhip means by 
Certainty of ; ſuch Eſſences. If it be any other Certainty that your Lordſhip enquire: 
after, relating to ſuch Eſſences, I confeſs i know not what it is, ſince your Lord- 
ſhip acknowledges, We are ignorant of thoſe real Eſſences, thoſe internal Conſtitutions, 
and are like to be ſo; and ſeem to think it the uncurable Cauſe of Uncertainty is 
Philoſophical Speculations. 

Your Lordſhip adds, For altho we cannot comprehend the internal Frame and Con- 
tirution of Things, nor in what manner they do flow from the Subſtance. 

Here! mult acknowledg to your Lordſhip, That my Notion of theſe Eſſences 
difters a little from your Lordſhip's; for I do not take them to flow trom the 

Subſtance 1n any created Being, but to be in every thing that internal Conſtitution, 
or Frame, or Modification of the Subſtance, which God in his Wiſdom and good 
Pleaſure thinks fit to give to every particular Creature, when he gives it a Being: 
And ſuch Eſſences I grant there are in all things that exiſt. Your Lordſhip's third 
Inference begins thus: 


3. The Eſſences of Things, as they are knowable by 1s, have a Reality in them: For 
they are founded on the natural Conſtitution of Things. 


1 thiak 
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1 think the real Eſſences of Things are not ſo much founded on, as that they 
are the very real Conſt itution of Things, and therefore I eaſily grant there is Rea- 
lity in them; and "Twas from that Reality that I call'd them real Eſſences. But 

et from hence, I cannot agree to what follows. 

And however the abſtratted Ideas are the Work of the Mind, yet they are not mere P. 257: 
Creatures of the Mind; as appears by an inſtance produc'd of the * Eſſence of the 
« Sun, being in one ſingle Individual; in which caſe it is granted, That the Idea 
« may beſo abſtracted, that more Suns might agree in it, and it is as much a 
« ſort, as if there were as many Suns as there are Stars.” So that here we have 4 
real Efſence ſubſiſting in one Individual, but capable of being multiply'd into more, a nd 
the ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, and not a 
mere nominal or abſtratted Eſſence : But ſuppoſe there were more Suns; would not each 
of them have the real Eſſence of the Sun? For what is it makes the ſecond Sun, but 
having the ſame real Eſſence with the firſk? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then 
the ſecond would have nothing but the Name. 

This, my Lord, as I underſtand it, is to prove, That the abſtra& general 

Eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame Denomination, v. g. of 
Man or Marigolds, hath a real Being out of the Underſtanding ; which J coufeſs, 
my Lord, 1 am not able to conceive. Your Lordſhip's Proof here brought out 
of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, I humbly conceive will not reach it: Becauſe 
what is ſaid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal Eſſence; as is 
evident from hence, That the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but we 
have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution, or real Eſlence, of the Sun- 
Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species by Names, 
is not at all founded on their real Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of theſe 
Subſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppos'd to mean. 
by Eſſence of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had ſo expreſs'd it. 
But all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have ex- 
plain'd what you mean by theſe words, True Sun. In my ſenſe of them, any 
thlag will be a True Sun, to which the name Sm may be truly and properly ap- 
piy'd 3 and to that Subſtance or Thing, the name Sun may be truly and properly 
apply'd, which has united in it that Combination of ſeaſible Qualities, by which 
any thing elſe that is call'd San is diſtinguiſh'd from other Subſtances, i. e. by 
the nominal Eſſence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſh'd from a 
fixed Star; not by a real Eſſence that we do not know (for if we did, tis poſſible 
we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of one of the fix'd Stars, to be the 
ſame with that of our Sun) but by a complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co- 
exiſting; which, wherever they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave 
leave to anſwer your Lordſhip's Queſtion, For what is it makes the ſecond Sun to 
be a true Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the firſt * If it were but a no- 
minal Eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing but the Name. 

I humbly conceive, if it had the Nominal Eſſence, it would have ſomething be- 
ſides the Name, viz, That Nominal Eſſence, which is ſufficient to denominate it 
truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, tho we know nothing of that real 
Eſſence whereon that nominal one depends. Your Lordſhip will then argue; 
That that real Eſſence is in the ſecond Sun, and makes the ſecond Sun. I grant it, 
when the ſecond Sun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceiv'd by us to have all the 
Ideas contain'd in our complex Idea, i. e. in our Nominal Eſſence of a Sun. For 
ſhould it be true (as is now believ'd by Aſtronomers) that the real Eſſence of 
the Sun were in any of the fix'd Stars, yet ſuch. a Star could not for that be by 
us call'd a $7, whilſt it anſwers not our complex Idea or nominal Eſſence of 2 
Sun. But how far that will prove, That the Eſſences of Things, 4s they are know- 
able by us, have a Reality in them, diſtin& from that of abſtratt Ideas in the Mind, 
which are merely Creatures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther en- 
quire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following words : | 

Therefore there muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame kind. Yes, P. 258, 
and | beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different kind too. For that alone 
is it which makes it to be what it is: | 3 

That every individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual Conſtitution, 
i. e. areal Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily grant. Upon this 
your Lordſhip lays, 

Peter, 
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P. 253, Peter, James and John are all true and real Men. Anſw. Without doubt 


. Ep — 


— 


to them. 2 
For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, whether in your way of Arguing 
7 


by naming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to us, as apProprix. 
ted to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip does not firft 14306 
them Ain; and then very ſafely ask, Whether they be not all true ang real 
Men ? But if I ſhould ask your Lordſhip, Whether Wereers, Chuckerey and 
Couſheda, were true and real Men or no! Your Lordſhip would not be able 
to tell me, till I having pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called 
by thoſe Names; your Lordſhip by examining whether they had in thegr 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that Com. 
plex Idea, to which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determin'd them ah 
or ſome of them, to be of the Species which you call Man, aid fo to be ris 
and real Men: which when your Lordſhip has determin'd, *tis plain you did 
it by that which is only the nominal Eſſence, as not knowing the real ae, 
But your Lordſhip farther asks, 

P. 239: What is it makes Peter, James, and John, real Men? Is it the attrib ting 

the general Name to them? No certainly ;, but that the true and real Eſſence of a 

Man is in every one of them. 

If when your Lordſhip asks, What makes them Men? your Lordſhip us'd 
the word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, and in that 
Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, i. e. the ſpeciick Efnce of 
that Species, made a Man; it would undoubtedly follow, That this fpecifick 
Eſſence had a reality beyond that of being only a general abſtract Idea in 
the Mind. But when it is ſaid, That it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man 
in every one of them, that makes Peter, James and John, true and real Men; the 
true and real meaning of theſe Words is no more, but that the Eſlerce of 
that Species, i. e. the Properties anſwering the complex abſtract Idea, to which 
the ſpecifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be properly 
and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lord- 
ſhip adds, | | 

And we muſt be as certain of this, as we are that they are Men. 

How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, but 
only by our Seuſes, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer the ab- 
ſtract complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpecifick Nea, to wuich 
we have annexed the ſpecifick name Man? This I take to be the true mean- 
P. 258, ing of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, viz. They tale their denu= 

mination of being Men, from that common Nature or Eſſence which is in them; and 
Jam apt to think, theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 
| Your Lordſhip's fourth laterence begins thus: | 
P. 258. That the general Idea is not made from the ſimple Ideas, by the mere Act of 
the Mind abſtracting from Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the 
Nature of Things. 
| thought, my Lord, That Reaſon and Conſideration had been Ads of the 
Mind, mere Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done by them, Your 
Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, viz. 
P. 258. For when we ſec ſeveral Individuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, 
we l infer, That there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of 
0770 Rund. 
I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that this 
proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not made by 
the Mind. I have faid, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here fays, 
B. 3, C. That “ the Mind, in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows 
S. 28, 29. % Nature, and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to have an 
* Union in Nature: no body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape 
of an Horſez nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of 
« Gold, to be the complex Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a 
« mind to fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible 
| 8 * * rds. 


— 


'l ſuppoſing them to be Men, they are true and real Men, i e. ſapro7n he 
i Name of that Species belongs to them, And ſo three Bobaques are al trug | 
1 and real Bobaques, ſuppoſing the Name of that Species of Animals belongs | 
| 
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« Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities alwavs joined and exiſting toge- 
« ther, therein copied Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex 
ones of Subſtances, &c.“ Which is very little different from what your 
Lordſhip here ſays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of Individuals, that we 
come tO infer, That there is ſomething common to them all. But I do not ſee 
how it will thence follow, that the general or ſpecifick Idea is not made by 
the mere Act of the Mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip; 


383 


There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one Kind; and FP. 259. 


the difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of one Kind muſt not 


be 4 nominal, but real Eſſence. 

This may be ſome Objection to the Name of Nominal Eſſence; but is, as 1 
humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There is an internal 
Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties depend. This your Lord- 
ſhip and J are agreed of, and this we call the real Eſſence. There are alſo 
certain complex Ideas, or Combinations of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, 


to which they commonly annex ſpecifick Names, or Names of forts or kinds 


of Things. This, I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe Complex 
[deas, for want of a better Name, I have called Nominal Eſſences ; how pro- 
perly, 1 will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name 
for them, I am ready to receive it; till then I muſt, to expreſs my ſelf, uſe 
this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of Reaſoning, being not the 
real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip will agree; will your Lord- 
ſhip ſay, That they are not enough to make the Thing wherein they are 
found of the kind called Man, and not of the kind called Baboon, becauſe the 
difference of theſe Kinds is real? If this be not real enough to make the Thing 
of one kind and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale can be enough 
really to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe : For that is but the nominal, not 
real Eſſence of that kind, deſigned by the name Man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, 
every one thinks it real enough, to make a real difference between that and 
other Kinds. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE Things of one 
Kind and not of another, (which as I have ſhew'd, fignifies no more but rank- 
ing of them under different ſpecifick Names) but their real, unknown Con- 
ſtitutions, which are the yeal Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be 
a long while before we ſhould have really different kinds of Subſtances, or 
diſtin Names for them; unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe differences, 
of which we have no diſtin& Conceptions. For | think it would not be 
readily auſwer'd me, if I ſhould demand, Wherein lies the real difference in the 
internal Conſtitution of a Stag from that of a Buck, which are each of them very 
well known to be of one Kind, and not of the other; and no body queſtions 
but that the Kinds whereof each of them is, are really different. Your Lord- 
ſhip farther ſays, | 


And this difference doth not depend upon the complex Ideas of Subſtances, where- p. 269. 


by Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 

| confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to ſay to this, becauſe I do not know 
what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes 
together in their Minds. But I am apt to think there is a miſtake ia the Mat- 
ter, by the Words that follow, which are theſe : 
ting in what doth not belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the 
real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. 

The miſtake 1 ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That things are here 
taken to be diſtinguiſh'd by their real Eſſences; when by the very way of 
ſpeaking of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſh'd by their no- 
minal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, 
does your Lordſhip mean, when you ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an 
Horſe, and a Tree, but that there are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the ſig- 
nification of theſe Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, is the ſignification of each of theſe ſpecifick Names, but the com- 
plex Idea it ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, and 


For let them miſtake in their Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out or put- P. 259. 
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nothing elſe. So that taking Mar, as your Lordſhip does here, to ftand for 


a kind or fort of Individuals; all which agree in that common, complex re 
Np which 
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which that ſpecifick Name ſtands for; it is certain that the real Eſſence of ;11 
the Individuals, comprehended under the ſpecifick name Man, in your uſe of it, 
would be juſt the ſame, let others leave out or put into their complex Ide of 
Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eſſence on which that unalter'd cem. 
plex Idea, i. e. thoſe Properties depend, muſt neceſlarily be concluded to be th, 
ſame. 3 

For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this place, your 
Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your Lordſhip's Mind of 
that Species. So that your Lordſhip, by putting it for, or ſubſtituting it in 
the place of that complex Idea, where you ſay, the real Eſſence of it is jug 
as it was, or the very ſame it was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to 
be ſteddily the ſame. For if I change the ſignification of the word Man, where. | 
by it may not comprehend juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lordſhip; 
Senſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Men in your 
ſignification of the word Man, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
not allow the name Man: I do not think your Lordſhip will ſay, That the 
real Eſſence of Man, in both theſe Senſes, is the ſame; and yet your Lordſhip 
ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas, 
either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let their Ideas be 
what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals comprehended under the 
Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame: For fo, I humbly conceive, it 
muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip 
puts it by the Name of Man, or any other ſpecifick Name, your Lordſhip ſeems 
to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for and not for the ſame Idea at the 
ſame time. ; LOL, 

For example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you annex the 
ſign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea be a rational Animal 
of ſuch a Shape; let a third Man's Iden be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and 
Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let a fourth's be an Animal with a Body of ſuch 
a Shape, and an immaterial Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance: *Tis plain every one of theſe 
will call his a Man, as well as your Lordſhip; and yet 'tis as plain that Man, 
as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex Ideas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
the ſame internal Conſtitution, z. e. the ſame real Eſſence. The truth is, every 
diſtin, abſtraQ Idea, with a Name to it, makes a real, diſtin&t Kind, what- 
cver the real Eſſence (which we know not of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true, what your Lordſhip ſays in the next Words, 

P. 269. And let the nominal Fſſences differ never ſo much, the real, common Eſſence or Na- 
ture of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all alter'd by them; i. e. that our Thoughts or 
Ideas cannot alter the real Conſtitutions that are in Things that exiſt; there is 
nothing more certain. But yet 'tis true, That the change of Ideas to which we 
annex them, can and does alter the ſignification of their Names, and thereby 
alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and ſort them into. Your Lord- 
ſhip farther adds, 
P. 255. And theſe real Eſſences are unchangcable, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are un- 
changeable. Of what, I beſeech yeur Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions un- 
changeable * Not of any Thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be 
changed all as eaſily by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame of a 
Watch, What then is it that is unchangeable? The internal Conſtitution or 
real Eſſence of a Species: Which, in plain Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt 
the ſame ſpecifick Name, v. g. of Man, Horſe or Tree, is annexed to, or made 
the Siga of the ſame abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, it is impoſlible but the real Conſtitution on which that unalter'd, com- 
plex Idea, or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame ; i. e. in other words, 
where we find all the ſame Properties, we have reaſon to conclude there is the 
ſame real, internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Properties flow. 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, becauſe God 
makes them, in theſe following Words: 
249. For however there may happen ſome variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, 
yer the Eſſences of Men and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the ſame ; becauſe 
they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator, who hath made 
ſeveral ſorts of Beings, | 'Tis 
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'Tis true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things exiſting, do 
not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the Creator; but their being 
ranked into ſorts, under ſuch and ſuch Names, does depend, and wholly de- 
pend upon the Ideas of Men. 

Your Lordſhip here ending your four Inferences, and all your Diſcourſe about 
Nature; you come, in the next place, to treat of Perſon, concerning which your 
Lordſhip diſcourſeth thus : 


385 


2. Let us now come to the Idea of a Perſon. For altho the common Nature in Man- P. 259 


kind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral Individuals, from one another : 
o that Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame kind; yet Peter is not 
James, and James is not John. But what is this Diſtinction founded upon? They may 
be diſting uiſned from each other by our Senſes as to difference of Features, diſtance of 
Place, &c. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external Difference, 
et there is a Difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. 
And here lies the true common Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes from that manner of Sub- 
iſtence which is in one Individual, and is not communicable to another. An indivi- 
dual, intelligent Subſt ance, is rather ſuppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than the pro- 
per Definition of it + for a Perſon relates to ſomething, which doth diſtinguiſh it from 
another intelligent Subſtance in the ſame Nature; and therefore the Foundation of it 
lies in the peculiar manner of Subſiſtence, which agrees to one, and to none elſe of 
the Kind : and this is it which is called Perſonality. 

But then your Lordſhip ask, But how do our ſimple Ideas help us out in this Mat- 
ter? Can we learn from them the difference of Nature and Perſon ? 

If Nature and Perſon are taken for two real Beings, that do or can exiſt any 
where, without any relation to theſe two Names, I muſt confeſs 1 do not ſee 
how ſimple Ideas, or any thing elle, can help us out in this matter; nor can we 
from ſimple Ideas, or any thing elſe that I know, learn the diffexence between 
them, nor what they are. 

The reaſon why I ſpeak thus, is, becauſe your Lordſhip, in your fore-cited 
Words, ſays, Here lies the true Idea of a Perſon; and in the foregoing Diſconrſe 
ſpeaks of Nature, as if it were ſome ſteddy, eſtabliſh'd Being, to which one cer- 
tain preciſe Idea neceſſarily belongs to make it a true Idea: whereas, my Lord, 
in the way of Ideas, I begin at the other end, and think that the word Perſon in 
it ſelf ſignifies nothing; and ſo no Idea belonging to it, nothing can be ſaid to be 
the true Idea of it. But as ſoon as the common uſe of any Language has appro- 
priated it to any Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Perſon, and fo of Nature: 
but becauſe the propriety of Language, i. e. the preciſe Idea that every Word 
ſtands for, is not always exactly known, but is often diſputed, there is no other 
way for him that uſes a Word which is in Diſpute, but to define what he ſig- 
nifies by it; and then the Diſpute can be no longer verbal, but muſt neceſlarily 
be about the Idea which he tells us he puts it for. 

Taking therefore Nature and Perſon for the Signs of two Ideas they are put to 
ſtand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us ſo ſoon, nor ſo well to find 
the difference of Nature and Perſon, as ſimple Ideas; for by enumerating all the 
ſimple Ideas, that are contain'd in the complex Idea that each of them is made 
to ſtand for, we ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference that is between them. 

Far be it from me to ſay there is no other way but this: your Lordſhip propo- 


ling to clear the diſtinction between Nature and Perſon, and having declared, We P. 252. 
can have no clear and diſtinct Idea of it by Senſation or Reflection, and that the P. 252, 


Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction come not into our Minds by the ſimple Ideas of 


Senſation and Reflection; gave me ſome hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe 
Matters, ſo as to have more clear and diſtindt Apprehenſions concerning Nature 
and Perſon, than was to be had by Ideas. But atter having, with Attention, 
more than once read over what your Lordſhip, with ſo much Application, has 
writ thereupon; 1 muſt, with regret, confeſs, That the Way is too delicate, 


and the Matter too abſtruſe, for my Capacity; and that 1 have learned no- 
thing out of your Lordſhip's elaborate Diſcourſe, but this, That I muſt con- 
tent my ſelf with the condemn'd way by Ideas, and deſpair of ever attaining any 


Knowledg by any other than that, or farther than that will lead me to it. 


The remaining part of the Chapter containing no Remarks of your Lord- 


ſhip, upon any thing in my Book, I am glad 1 have no occaſion to give ove 
| Lord- 
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Lordſhip any farther Trouble, but only to beg your Lordſhip's Parkes 3 
and to aſſure your Lordſhip that I am, - . 


nu LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


Jonun Lockx 


FOUL TD EL TEL 


My Lord, TEE TOBIN 

'JPON a Review of theſe Papers, I can hardly forbear wondering at my 
Ll ſelf what I have been doing in them; fince I can ſcarce find upon what 
Ground this Controverſy with me ſtands, or whence it roſe, or whither it tends. 
And I ſhould certainly repent my Pains in it, but that I conclude that your 
Lordſhip, who does not throw away your Time upon flight Matters and Things 
of ſmall moment, having a quicker Sight and larger Views than I have, would 
not have troubled your ſelf ſo much with my Book, as to beſtow on it Seven and 
Twenty Pages together of a very learned Treatiſe, and that on a very weighty 
Subject; and in thoſe Twenty ſeven Pages, bring Seven and twenty Quotations 
out of my Book, unleſs there were ſomething in it wherein it is very materia] that 
the World ſhould be ſet right; which is what I earneſtly defire ſhould be done. 
And to that purpoſe alone, have taken the liberty to trouble your Lordſhip 
with this Letter. | | 

If I have any where omitted any Thing of moment in your Lordſhip's Diſ- 
courſe concerning my Notions, or any where miſtaken your Lordſhip's Senſe 
in what I have taken notice of, I beg your Lordſhip's Pardon; with this Aſſu- 
rance, That it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm pur- 
ſuit of an Argument, .over-attention to the Matter ſhould have made me let {li 
any Form of Expreſlion, in the leaſt Circumſtance not carrying with it the ut- 
moft Marks of that Reſpect that I acknowledg due, and ſhall always pay to your 
Lordſhip's Perſon and known great Learning, I diſown it; and deſire your 
Lordſhip to look on it as not coming from my Intention, but Inadvertency. 

No body's Notions, I think, are the better or truer, for ill Manners joined 
with them; and I conclude your Lordſhip, who ſo well knows the different Caſt 
of Mens Heads, and of the Opinions that poſleſs them, will not think it ill 
Manners in any one, if his Notions differ from your Lordſhip's, and that he 
owns that difference, and explains the Grounds of it as well as he can. I have 
always thought, that Truth and Knowledg, by the ill and over-eager manage- 
ment of Controverſies, loſe a great deal of the Advantages they might receive, 
from the variety of Conceptions there is in Mens Underſtandings. Could the 
Heats, and Paſſion, and ill Language be left ont of them, they would afford 
reat [Improvements to thoſe who could ſeparate them from by- Intereſts and per- 
onal Prejudices. Theſe I look upon your Lordſhip to be altogether above. 

It is not for me, who have ſo mean a Talent in it my ſelf, to preſcribe to 
any one how he ſhould write; for when I have faid all I can, he, 'tis like, 


„ 


will follow his own Method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much leſs would it 


be good Manners in me, to offer any thing that way to a Perſon of your Lord- 
ſhip's high Rank above me in Parts and Learning, as well as Place and Dignity. 
But yet your Lordſhip will excuſe it to my ſhort-ſightedneſs, if I wiſh ſome- 
times that your Lordſhip would have been pleas'd, in this Debate, to have 
kept every one's part ſeparate to himſelt; that what I am concerned in, might 
not have been ſo mingled with the Opinions of others, which are no Tenets 
of mine, nor, as I think, does what I have written any way relate to; but 
that I, and every one might have ſeen whom your Lordſhip's Arguments bore 
upon, and what Intereſt he had in the Controverſy, and how far. At leaſt, 
-my Lord, give me leave to wiſh, that your Lordſhip had ſhewn what Con- 
nection any thing I have ſaid about Ideas, and particularly about the Idea of 


| Subſtance, 


. 


S - 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Subſtance, about the poſſibility that God, if he pleas'd, might indue ſome Syſtems 
of Matter with a Power of Thinking or what JI have ſaid to prove a God, QC. 
has with any Objettions, that are made by others, againſt the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, or againſt Myſteries : For many Paſſages concerning Ideas, Subſtances, 
the Poſſibility of God's beſtowing Thought on ſome Syſtems of Matter, and the 
Proof of a God, &c. your Lordſhip has quoted out of my Book, in a Chapter 
wherein your Lordſhip profeſſes to anſwer Objeftions\-gainſt the 7. rinity, in point 
of Reaſon. Had | been able to diſcover in theſe Faſſages of my Book, quo- 
ted by your Lordſhip, what tendency your Lordſhip had obſerved in them to 
any ſuch Objections, I ſhould perhaps have troubled your Lordſhip with leſs 
impertinent Anſwers. But the uncertainty I was very often in, to what pur- 
poſe your Lordſhip brought them, may have made my Explications of my ſelf 
leſs appoſite, than what your Lordſhip might have expected. If your Lord- 
ſhip had ſhewed me any thing in my Book, that contained or implied any op- 
polition in it to any Thing revealed in Holy Writ concerning the Trinity, or 
any other Doctrine contained in the Bible, I ſhould have been thereby oblig'd 
to your Lordſhip for freeing me from that Miſtake, and for affording me an 
opportunity to own to the World that Obligation, by publickly retracting my 
Error. For I know not any thing more diſingenuous, than not publickly to 
own a Conviction one has receiv'd concerning any Thing erroneous in what 
one has printed; nor can there, I thigk, be a greater Offence againſt Man- 
kind, than to propagate a Falſhood whereof one is convinced, eſpecially in a 
Matter wherein Men are highly concerned not to be miſled. 

The Holy Scripture is to me, and always will be, the conſtant Guide of my 
Aſſent; and I ſhall always hearken to it, as containing infallible Truth, rela- 
ting to Things of the higheſt Concernment. And I wiſh I could ſay, there 
were no Myſteries in it : I acknowledg there are to me, and I fear always 
will be. But where I want the Evidence of Things, there yet is Ground 
enough for me to believe, becauſe God has ſaid it: And I ſhall preſently con- 
demn and quit any Opinion of mine, as ſoon as I am ſhewn that it is con- 
trary to any Revelation in the Holy Scripture. But I muſt confeſs to your 
Lordſhip, that I do not yet perceive any ſuch Contrariety in any Thing ia my 
Eſſay of Human Underſtanding. 


Oates, Fan. 7. 
1695. 
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Mr. LOCKE's REPLY 


To the Right Reverend the 


Lord Biſhop of Worceſter's Anſwer to his Letter, 


Concerning ſome PASSAGES relating to 


Mr. Lock e's Eſſay of Human Under ſtanding: 
| IN A 3 


Late DISCOURSE of his Lordſhip's, in 
Vindication of the TRINITY. 


My LORD, 


CANDLE worth your Reply, I think my ſelf bound in good Manners pub- 
e lickly to acknowledg the Favour, and to give your Lordſhip an 
— - . ; ” . . 

Account of the Effect it has had upon me, and the Grounds upon 
== = which I yet differ from you in thoſe Points, wherein I am ſtill un- 
| der the morfafication of not being able to bring my Sentiments 
wholly to agree with your Lerdſhip's. And this 1 the more readily do, becauſe 
it ſeems to me, that that wherein the great difference now lies between us, is 
founded only on your Fears; which, 1 conclude, upon a ſedate Review, your 
Lordſhip will either part with, or elſe give me other Reaſons, beſides your Ap- 
prehenſions, to convince me of Miſtakes in my Book, which your Lordſhip 
thinks to be of conſequence even in Matters of Religion. 

Your Lordſhip makes my Letter to conſiſt of two Parts; my Complaint of 
your Lordſhip, and my Vindication of my ſelf. You begin with my Complaint ; 
one part whereof was, That 1 was brought into a Controverſy, wherein 1 had 
never meddled, nor knew how I came to be concern'd in. To this your Lord- 
ſhip is pleas'd to promiſe me Satisfaction. 

Since your Lordſhip has condeſcended ſo far, as to be at the pains to give me 
and others Satisfaction in this Matter, I crave leave to ſecond your Delign herein, 
and to premiſe a Remark or two for the clearer underſtanding the nature of my 
Complaint, which is the only way to Satisfaction in it. 

1. Then it is to be obſerv'd, That the Propoſition which you diſpute againſt, 
as oppolite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, is this, That clear and diſtintt Ideas are 


4 neceſſary 


r OUR Lordſhip having done my Letter the Honour to think it 
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eſſary to Certainty. This is evident not only from what your Lordſhip ſubjoins Vindicat. 
* fo Account of Reaſon, given by the Author of Chriſtianity not Afyſerious; Þ 232. 
but alſo by what your Lordſhip ſays here again in your Anſwer to me, in theſe 
words: To lay all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and aiſ- P. 14. 
intl Ideas, was the Opinion I oppos d. . 
2. It is to be obſerv'd, That this you call a new way of Reaſon; and thoſe that vindicat. 
duild upon it, Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning. P. 233, 234. 
3. It is to be obſerv'd, that a great part of my Complaint was, That I was 
made one of the G entle men of this new way of Reaſoning, without any reaſon at all. 
To "ny Complaint of mine, your Lordſhip has had the Goodneſs to make 
his AnIWEr : | 
a Now to give you, and others, Satisfaction as to this matter, I ſhall firſt give an Anſw. p. 4. 
account of the Occaſion of it; and then ſhew what Care I took, to prevent Miſe 
underſtanding about it. : : | 
The firſt part of the Satisfaction your Lordſhip is pleas'd to offer, is contain'd 
in theſe words. g | 
| The Occaſion was this : Being to anſwer the Objections in point of Reaſon (which had P. 4. 
not been anſwer' d before ) the firſt I mention'd was; That it was above Reaſon, and 
therefore not to be believ'd. Tn anſwer to this, I propos'd two things to be conſi- 
gerd: 1. What we underſtand by Reaſon. 2. What ground in Reaſon there is to re- P. +. 
ject any Doctrine above it, when it is propos'd as a Matter of Faith. 
As to the former I obſerv'd, That the Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets, tall'd 
very much about clear and diſtintt Ideas and Perceptions, and that the Myſteries of 
Faith were repugnant to them; but never went about to ſtate the Nature and Bounds 
of Reaſon, in fi uch a manner as they ought to have done, who make it the Rule and Stan- 
dard of what they are to believe. But I added, That a late Author, in a Book call'd, 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious, had taken upon him to clear this matter, whom for that 
cauſe I was bound to conſider : The Deſign of his Diſcourſe related wholly to Matters 
of Faith, and not to Philoſophical Speculations; ſo that there can be no diſpute 
about his Application of thoſe he calls Principles of Reaſon and Certainty. | 
« When the Mind makes uſe of intermediate Ideas, to diſcover the Agree- 
% ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas receiv'd into them; this Method of 
© Knowlede, he ſaith, is properly call'd Reaſon or Demonſtration. 

« The Mind, as he goes on, receives Ideas two ways. | 

« 1. By Intromiſſion of the Senſes. P. 6. 
* 2. By conſidering its own Operations. | 

« And theſe ſimple and diſtin Ideas are the ſole Matter and Foundation of 
« all our Reaſoning.” | | 

And ſo all our Certainty is reſolv'd into two things, either © immediate Percep- 

« tion, which is Self-evidence ; or the uſe of intermediate Ideas, which diſco- 
© vers the Certaiaty of any thing dubious :” which is what he calls Reaſon. 

Now this, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe, That we muſt have clear and diſtintt Ideas of what- 
ever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Minds (by Reaſon) and that the only way 
to attain this Certainty, is by comparing theſe Ideas together; which excludes all Cer- 
tainty of Faith or Reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch clear and diſtintt Ideas. 

From hence I proceeded to ſhew, That we could not have ſuch clear and diſtinct 
Ideas as were neceſſary in the preſent Debate, either by Senſation or Reflection, and con- 
ſequently we could not attain to any Certainty about it; for which 1 inſtanc'd in the 
Nature of Subſtance and Perſon, and the Diſtinction between them. 

And by virtue of theſe Principles, I ſaid, That I did not wonder that the Gentle- P. 7. 
men of this new way of Reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable 
part of the World. | Rs | 

This is all your Lordſhip ſays here, to give me, and others, Satisfattion, as to 
the Matters of my Complaint. For what follows, to the 35th Page of your Anſwer, 
is nothing but your Lordſhip's arguing againſt what 1 have ſaid concernin 
Subſtance. | WE: 

10 theſe words therefore, above quoted, I am to find the Satisfaction your 
Lordſhip has promis'd, as to the Occaſion why your Lordſhip made me one of che 
Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, and in that join'd me with the Unitarians, 
and the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious. But I crave leave to repreſent to 
your Lordſhip, wherein the Words above-quoted come ſhort of giving me * 
faction. n 
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In the firſt place, 'tis plain they were intended for a ſhort Narrative of 
what was contain'd in the tenth Chapter of your Vindication of the Doftyin, of 
the Trinity, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordſhip think, that 
the repeating the ſame things over again, could give me or any body elſe Satiſ 
Faction, as to my being made one of the Gentlemen of this nem way of Reaſoning: 

Indeed I cannot ſay it is an exact Repetition of what is to be found in the 

beginning of that tenth Chapter; becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid, in that tenth 

vindic.p.232, Chapter, That the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious gives an Account of Res. 
ſon, which ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever we pretend to 
a Certainty of in our Minds. But here, in the Paſſage above ſet down, out of 
your Anſwer to my Letter, I find it is not to his Account of Reaſon, but to 
ſomething taken out of that, and ſomething borrow'd by him out of my Book 
to which your Lordſhip annexes this Suppoſition. For your Lordſhip ſays, 

Anſw. p. 6, Now THIS, I ſaid, did ſuppoſe that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whats 
ever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Minds (by Reaſon.) 

If your Lordſhip did ſay ſo in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
your Printer did your Lordſhip two manifeſt Injuries. The one is, That he 
omitted theſe words [by Reaſon]: And the other, That he annex'd your Lord. 
ſhip's words to the Account of Reaſon, there given by the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſterious ;, and not to thoſe words your Lordſhip here ſays you annex 
them to. For THIS here refers to other Words, and not barely to that Ay. 
thor's Account of Reaſon ;, as any one may ſatisfy himſelf, who will but compare 
theſe two Places together. 

One thing more ſeems to me very remarkable in this matter, and that is, 
That the laying all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and 

Anſw. p. 14. diſt inct Ideas, 12 be the Opinion which you oppoſe, as your Lordſhip declares; and 
that this ſhould be it for which the Unitarians, the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſ 
terious, and I, are jointly brought on the Stage, under the title of che Gentlemen of 
this new way of Reaſoning : and yet no one Quotation be brought out of the Uni- 
tarians, to ſhew it to be their Opinion; nor any thing alledg'd out of the Au- 
thor of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to ſhew it to be his; but only ſome things 
quoted out of him, which are ſaid to ſuppoſe all Foundation of Certainty to be 
laid upon clear and diſtinct Ideas: which that they do ſuppoſe ir, is not, I think, 
ſelf-evident, nor yet prov'd But this I am ſure, as to my ſelf, I do no where 
lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin@ Ideas; and therefore am ſtill at 
a loſs, why I was made one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, 

Another thing wherein your Lordſhip's Narrative, intended for my Satisfac- 
tion, comes ſhort of giving it me, is this; That at moſt it gives but an Account 
of the Occaſion why the Unitarians, and the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, 
were made by your Lordſhip the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning. But it 
pretends not to ſay a word why I was made one of them ; which was the thing 
wherein I needed Saticfaction. For your Lordſhip breaks off your Report of the 
Matter of Fad, juſt when you were come to the Matter of my Complaint ; 
which you paſs over in ſilence, and turn your Diſcourſe to what I have ſaid in 
my Letter: For your Lordſhip ends the Account of the Occaſion, in theſe words : 

Anſw. p.7. The Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the 
reaſonable part of the World. And there your Lordſhip ſtops. Whereas, *tis in 
the words that immediately follow, that l am brought in as one of thoſe Gen- 

Vindic-p.234. tlemen, of which I would have been glad to have known the Occaſion ; and*tis 
in this that I needed Satisfaction. For that which concerns the others, I med- 
dle not with; I only deſire to know upon what Occaſion, or why I was brought 
into this Diſpute of the Trinity. But of that, in this Account of the Occaſion, 
I do not ſee that your Lordſhip ſays any thing. 

have been forc'd therefore to look again a little cloſer into this whole mat- 
ter: And, upon a freſh Examination of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, in your 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and in your Anſwer to my Letter, I come 
now to ſee a little clearer, that the Matter, in ſhort, ſtands thus. The Author 
of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, was one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning, becauſe he had laid down a Doctrine concerning Reaſon, which ſuppos'd 
clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. But that Doctrine of his tied me 
not at all to him, as may be ſeen by comparing his Account of Reaſon with 
by what 
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what J have ſaid of Reaſon in my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip accuſes of no 
ſuch Suppoſition 3 and ſo I ſtood clear from his Account of Reaſon, or any thing 
it ſuppoſes. But he having given an Account of the Original of our Ideas, 
and having ſaid ſomething about them conformable to what is in my Eſſay, that 
has tied him and me ſo cloſe together, that by this ſort of Connection 1 came to 
he one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, which conſiſts in making 
clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; tho I no where ſay, or ſuppoſe, clear 
and diſtia& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. 

How your Lordſhip came to join me with the Author of Chriſtianity not /Myſ- 
teriows, I think is now evident. And he being the Link whereby your Lordſhip 
joins me tothe Unitarians, in Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon, an- 
ſwer'd give me leave, my Lord, a little to examine the Connection of this 
Link on that ſide alſo, i. e. What has made your Lordſhip join him and the 
Unitarians in this point, viz. making clear and diſtindt Ideas neceſſary to'Certain- 
y; that great Battery, it ſeems, which they make uſe of againſt the Doctrine 
of the Trinity in point of Reaſon. | 

Now as fo this, your Lordſhip ſays, That the Unitarians having not explain'd Vindic. p. 257. 
the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon, as they ought; the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious hath endeavour'd to make amends for this, and takes upon him to make 
this matter Clear. And then your Lordſhip ſets down his Account of Reaſon 
at large. | 
| I will not examine how it appears, that the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſt e- 
| / rious gave this account of Reaſon, to ſupply the defect of the Unitarians herein, 
or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lordſhip does not quote 

any thing out of him, to ſhew that it was to make amends for what the Unita- 

rians had neglected. I only look to fee how the Unitarians and he come to be 
united, in this dangerous Principle of the neceſſity of clear and diſtinft Ideas to 

Certainty : Which is that which makes him a Gentleman of this new and dangerous 

way of Reaſoning ;, and conſequently me too, becauſe he agrees in ſome Particu- 

lars with my Eſſay. 5 1 | 

Now, my Las. having look'd over his Account of Reaſon, as ſet down by 
your Lordſhip; give me leave to ſay, That he that ſhall compare that account 
of Reaſon, with your Lordſhip's Animadverſion annex'd to it, in theſe words, 

This is offer d to the World as an account of Reaſon; but to ſhew how very looſe and Vindic.p.232- 

unſatisfaftory it is, I deſire it may be conſider d, that this Doctrine ſuppoſes that we 

muſt have clear and diſtin Ideas of whatever we pretend to any Certainty of in our 

Minds ;, and that the only way to attain this Certainty, is by comparing theſe Ideas 

together; which excludes all Certainty of Faith or Reaſon, where we cannot have ſuch 

clear arid diſtinct Ideas: will, I fear, hardly defend himſelf from wondering at 
the way your Lordſhip has taken to ſhew, how looſe and unfatisfattory an Account 
of Reaſon bis is; but by imagining that your Lordſhip had a great mind to ſay 
ſomething againſt clear and diſtintt Ideas, as neceſſary to Certainty; or that your 
| Lordſhip had ſome reaſon for bringing them in, that does not appear in that 

Account of Reaſon; ſince in it, from one end to the other, there is not the leaſt 

mention of clear and diſtintt Ideas. Nor does he (that I ſee) ſay any thing that 

ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtind Ideas of mhatever we pretend to any Cer- 

tainty of in our Minds, | | X 

But whether he and the Unitarians do or do not lay all Foundation of Certain- 

ty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtinct Ideas, I concern not my ſelf: All 

my Enquiry, is, How he and I and the Unitarians come to be join'd together, 

as Gentlemen of this new may of Reaſoning ?* Which, in ſhort, as far as I can trace 

and obſerve the Connection, is only thus. LE 

The Unitarians are the Men of this new way of Reaſoning, becauſe they ſpeak of Vindio p. 231. 
clear and diſtinct Perceptions, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermon, as your 

Lordſhip ſays. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, is join'd to the Uni- 
| tarians,as a Gentleman of this new way of Reaſoning, becauſe his Doctrine, concerning 

Reaſon, ſuppoſes we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever we pretend to any 

Certainty of in our Minds: And I am join'd to that Author, becauſe he ſays, 

That the uſing of intermediate Ideas to diſcover thg Agreement or Difagree- 

« ment of the [deas receiv'd into our Minds, is Reaſon ; and that the Mind :e- 

e ceives Ideas by the intromiſſion of the Senſes, and by conſidering its own 

Opera- 
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« Operations. And theſe ſimple and diſtin& Ideas are the ſole Matte 
% Foundation of all our Reaſoning,” This, becauſe it ſeems to be borrow 
out of my Book; is that which unites me to him, and by him conſequently tg 
the Unitarians, | 

And thus I am come to the end of the Thred of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe 
whereby Jam brought into the Company of the Gentlemen of this new way of 
Reaſoning, and thereby bound up in the Bundle and Cauſe of the Unitarians ar. 
guing againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, by Objections in point of Reaſon. 

I have been longer upon this, than I thought 1 ſhould be: But the Thred that 
ties me to the Unitarians being ſpun very fine and ſubtil, is, as it naturally fals 
out, the longer for it, and the harder to be follow'd, ſo as to diſcover the Con- 
nection every where. As for example; The Thred that ties me to the Author 

of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, is ſo fine and delicate, that without laying my 
Eyes cloſeto it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it hangs 
together; that becauſe he ſays what your Lordſhip charges him to ſay, in the 
234th Page of your Vindication, &c. and becauſe I ſay what your Lordſhip 
quotes out of my Eſſay, in the ſame Page, that therefore I am one of the Gentle- 
men of this new way of Reaſoning, which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Unita- 
rians, as dangerous to the Doctrine of the Trinity. This Connection of me, 
with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ; and by him, with the Unitarians; 
(being in a Point wherein I agree with your Lordſhip, and not with them, if 
they do lay all the Foundation of Knowledg in clear and diſtin& Ideas) is, I ſay, 
pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, tho your Lordſhip has given me, 
in your Letter, that end of the Clue which was to lead me to it, for my $Sariſ- 
faction; but was impoſſible for me, or (as I think) any body elſe to diſcover, 
whilſt it ſtood as it does in your Lordſhip's Vindication, &c. 

And now, my Lord, *tis time I ask your Lordſhip's pardon, for ſaying in 
my firſt Letter, That I hoped I might ſay, you had gone a little out of your 
way to do me a kindneſs;” which your Lordſhip, by ſo often repeating of 
it, ſeems to be diſpleas'd with, For, beſides that there is nothing out of the 
way to a willing Mind, I have now the Satigfaction to be join'd to the Author 
of Chriſtianity net Myſterious, for his agreeing with me in the Original of our 
Ideas and the Materials of our Knowledg (tho I agree not with him, or any 
body elſe, in laying all Foundation of Certainty in Matters of Faith, in clear and 
diſtinct Ideas;) and his being join'd with the Unitarians, by giving am account 
of Reaſon, which ſuppoſes clear and diſtin Ideas, as neceſſary to all Knowledg 
and Certainty : 1 have now, I ſay, the Satisfaction to ſee how I lay directly in 
your Lordſhip's way, in oppoſing theſe Gentlemen, who lay all Foundation of 
Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſt init Ideas; i. e. the Unitarians, 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning ;, 10 dangerous to the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. For the Author of Chriſtianity nor Myſterious agreeing with them in ſome 
things, and with me in others; he being join'd to them on one fide by an ac- 
count of Reaſon, that ſuppoſes clear and diſtintt Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; and to 
me on the other ſide, by ſaying, The Mind has its Ideas from Senſation and Re- 
flection, and that thoſe are the Materials and Foundations of all our Knowledg, &c. 
Who can deny, but ſo rang'd in a Row, your Lordſhip way place your ſelf ſo, 
that we may ſeem to you but one Object, and ſo one Shot be aim'd at us all 
together? Tho, if your Lordſhip ſhould be at the pains to change your Sta- 
tion a little, and view us on the other ſide, we ſhould viſibly appear to be very 
far aſunder; and I, in particular, be found, in the matter controverted, to be 
nearer to your Lordſhip, than to either of them, or any body elſe, who lay all 
Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtin Ideas. For 

vindic. p. 233. I perfectly aſſent to what your Lordſhip fait ere are many things of 
: which we may be certain, and yet can have no clear and diſtinct Ideas of them. 

Beſides this Account of the Occaſion of bringing me your Lordſhip's 

Chapter, wherein Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon are anſwer d, 

P. 4. which we have conſider'd; your Lordſhip promiſes to ſhew what care Care you 
tooł to prevent being miſunderſtood about it, to give me and others Satisfaction, as 10 

this Matter which l find, about the end of the firſt quarter of your Lordſhip's 

Anſwer to me. All the Pages between, being taken up in a Diſpute againſt 

what I have ſaid about Subſtance, and our Idea of it, that I think has now no 
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more to doſwith the Queſtion, whether ! ouzht to have been made one of the 
Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, or with my Complaint about it; tho 
there be many things in it that I ought to conſider apart, to ſhew the reaſon why 
am not yet brought to your Lordſhip's Sentiments, by what you have there 
aid. To return therefore to the buſineſs in hand. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, I come therefore now to ſhew the care I took to prevent being P. 35. 
miſunderſtood which will beſt appear by my own words, Viz. I muſt do that right to 
the Ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding (from whence theſe 
Notions are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) that he makes 
the caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike. 

Theſe words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your Vindication, &c. 
1, with Acknowledgment, own, will keep your Lordſhip from being miſunder- 
ſtood, if any one ſhould be in danger to be ſo fooliſhly miſtaken, as to think 
your Lordſhip could not treat me with great Civility when you pleas'd; or that 
you did not here make me a great Compliment, in the Epithet which you here 
beſtow upon me. Theſe words alſo of your Lordſhip, will certainly prevent 
your Lordſhip's being miſunderſtood, in allowing me to have made the Caſe of Spi- 
ritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike. But this was not what 1 complain'd 
of: My Complaint was, that I was brought into a Controverſy, wherein what I 
had written had nothing more to do, than in any other Controverſy whatſo- 
ever; and that was made a Party on one fide of a Queſtion, tho what I ſaid 
in my Book made me not more on the one ſide of that Queſtion than the other. 
And that your Lordſhip had ſo mix'd me, in many places, with thoſe Gentle- 
men, whole Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon your Lordſhip was 
anſwering, that the Reader could not but take me to be one of them that had 
objected againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. As for example; where your 
Lordſhip firſt introduces me, your Lordſhip ſays, That the Gentlemen of this new vindic. p. 234. 
way of Reaſoning have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the 
World. For they not only tell us, © That we can have no Idea of it by Senſation 
« and Reflection; but that nothing is ſignify'd by it, only an uncertain Suppo- 
« ſition of we know not what.” And for theſe words, L. 1. Ch, 4. S. 18. of 
my Eſſay, is quoted. 

Now, my Lord, what Care is there taken? What Proviſion is there made, 
in the words above alledg'd by your Lordſhip, to prevent your being miſunder- 
ſtood, if you meant not that I was one of the Gentlemen of this new way of Rea- 
ſoning ? Andif you did mean that I was, your Lordſhip did me a manifeſt [n- 
jury. For I no where make clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; which is 
the nem way of Reaſoning which your Lordſhip oppoſes in the Unitarians, as con- 
trary to the Doctrine of the Trinity, Your Lordſhip ſays, You took care not to be | 
miſunderſtood. And the words wherein you took that care, are theſe: I muſt do P. 35. 
that right to the Ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, (from 
whence theſe Notions are borrow'd, to ſerve other Purpoſes than he intended them) 
that he makes the Caſe of Spiritual and Corporeal Subſtances to be alike, But which 
of theſe words are they, my Lord, I beſeech you, which are to hinder People 
from taking me to be one of the Gentlemen of that new way of Reaſoning, where- 
with they over-turn the Doctrine of the Trinity? I confeſs, my Lord, I can- 
not ſee any of them that do: And that I did not ſee any of them that could 
hinder Men from that Miſtake, I ſhew'd your Lordſhip, in my firſt Letter to 
your Lordſhip, where I take notice of that Paſſage in your Lordſhip's Book. My 
words are: “ return my Acknowledgment to your Lordſhip, for the good P. 58. 
“ Opinion you are here pleas'd to expreſs of the Author of the Eſſay of Human 
“ Underſtanding, and that you do not impute to him the ill uſe ſome may have 
C made of his Notions. But he craves leave to ſay, That he ſhould have been 
< better preſery'd from the hard and ſiniſter Thoughts which ſome Men are al- 
« ways ready for; if, in what you have here publiſh'd, your Lordſhip had been 
c pleas'd to have ſhewn where you directed your Diſcourſe againſt him, and 
« where againſt others, from p. 234, to p. 262. Nothing but my Words and 
« my Book being quoted, the World will be apt to think that I am the Perſon 
« who argue againſt the Trinity and deny Myſteries, againſt whom your Lord- 
ce ſhip directs thoſe Pages. And indeed, my Lord, tho I have read them over 
« with great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diſcern whether it be 
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againſt me, or any body elſe, that your Lordſhip 1s arguing. That which 
often makes the difficulty, is, that I do not ſee how what I ſay does at ajj 
concern the Controverſy your Lordſhip is engag'd in, and yet I alone am 
quoted,” To which Complaint of mine, your Lordſhip returns no other An. 
ſwer, but refers me to the ſame Paſſage again for Satisfaction; and tells me, that 
therein you took care not to be miſunderſtood. Your Lordſhip might ſee that thoſe 
words did not ſatisfy me in that point, when 1 did my ſelf the honour to 
write to your Lordſhip; and how your Lordſhip ſhould think the repetition of 
them in your Anſwer, ſhould ſatisfy me better, I confeſs I cannot tell. 

I make the like Complaint in theſe words: “ This Paragraph, which con- 
*© tinues to prove, that we may have Certainty without clear and diſtin Ideas, 
© I would flatter my ſelf is not meant againſt me, becauſe it oppoſes nothing 
« that I have ſaid, and ſo ſhall not ſay any thing to it; but only ſet it down to 
« do your Lordſhip right, that the Reader may judg. Tho I do not find how 
« he will eaſily overlook me, and think I am not at all concern'd in it, ſince 
* my words alone are quoted in ſeveral Pages immediately preceding and fol- 
„ lowing: And in the very next Paragraph it is ſaid, how T HEY come to 
„ know; which word THEY muſt ſignify ſome body, beſides the Author of 
& Chriſtianity not Myſterious : and then, I think, by the whole Tenour of your 
Lord ſhip's Diſcourſe, no body will be left but me, poſſible to be taken to be 
« the other; for in the ſame Paragraph yonr Lordſhip ſays, the ſame PE R- 
i SONS ſay, that notwithſtanding THEIR Ideas, it is poſſible for Matter 

to think? 

« I know not what other Perſon ſays ſo but I; but if any one does, I am 
ſure no Perſon but I ſay ſo in my Book, which your Lordſhip has quoted for 
them, viz. Human Underſtanding, B. 4. Ch. 3. This, which is a Riddle to 
me, the more amazes me, becauſe I find it in a Treatiſe of your Lordſhip's, 
who ſo perfectly underſtand the Rules and Methods of Writing, whether in 
Controverſy or any other way: But this which ſeems wholly new to me, I 
& ſhall better underſtand, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to explain it. In the 
« mean time, I mention it as an Apology for my ſelf, if ſometimes I miltake 
« your Lordſhip's Aim, and ſo miſapply my Anſwer.” 

To this alſo your Lordſhip anſwers nothing, but for Satisfaction refers me to 
the Care you took to prevent being miſunderſtood , which, you ſay, appears by thoſe 
words of yours aboye-recited, But what there is in thoſe words that can pre- 
vent the Miſtake I complain'd I was expos'd to; what there is in them, that 
can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the THEY and THEM 
that oppoſe the Doctrine of the Trinity, with Arguments in point of Reaſon ; 
that I muſt confeſs, my Lord, I cannot ſee, tho I have read them over and over 
again to find it out. | ay | 

The like might be ſaid in reſpe& of all thoſe other Paſſages, where I make 
the like Complaint, which your Lordſhip takes notice I was frequent in; nor 
could I avoid it, being almoſt every Leaf perplex'd to know whether I was con- 
cern'd, and how far, in what your Lordſhip ſaid, ſince my words were quoted, 
and others argu'd againſt. And for Satisfaction herein, I am ſent to a Compli- 
ment of your Lordſhip's. I ſay not this, my Lord, that I do not highly value 
the Civility and good Opinion your Lordſhip has expreſs'd of me therein; but 
to let your Lordſhip ſee, that I was not ſo rude as to complain of want of Civi- 
lity in your Lordſhip: but my Complaint was of ſomething elſe; and therefore 
it was ſomething elſe wherein I wanted Satisfaction. 

Indeed your Lordſhip ſays, in that Paſſage ; From the Author of the Eſſay of 
Human Underſtanding, THESE NOTIONS are borrow'd, to ſerve other Pur- 
poſes than he intended them. But, my Lord, how this helps in the caſe to pre- 
vent my being miſtaken to be one of THOSE whom your Lordſhip had to do 
with in this Chapter, in anſwering Objections in point of Reaſon againſt the Tri- 
nity, I muſt own, I do not yet perceive: for theſe Notions, which your Lord- 
ſhip 1s there arguing againſt, are all taken out of my Book, and made uſe of 
by no body that I know, but your Lordſhip, or my ſelf: And which of us two 
it is, that hath borrow'd them to ſerve other Purpoſes than I intended them, I muſt 
leave to your Lordſhip to determine. I, and I think every body elſe with me, 
will be at a loſs who they are, till either their Words, and not mine, are 
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produc” to prove, that they do uſe thoſe Notions of mine, wuich your 


Lordſbip there calls THESE NOTIONS, to Purpoſes to. which I intended 
hen: No- a . ; 
2 to thoſe Words in your Lordſhip's Vindicat ion of the Doctrine of the Trini- 
9 Jou, in your Anſwer to my Letter, for farther Satistaction, add as followeth : _ 
jt mas te plain that the bold Writer agoinſt the Myſteries of our Faith, took his No- P. 25 
tious and Expreſſions from thence : And what could be ſaid more for your V indi- 
cation, than that he turn'd them into other Purpoſes than the Author intended them? 
With Submiſſion, my Lord, it is as plain as Print can make it, that what- 
ever Notions and Expreſſions that Writer took from my Book; thoſe in queſtion, 
which your Lordſhip there calls Th-/e Notions, my Book is only quoted for; 


nor does it appear, that your Lordſhip knew that that Writer had any where Vindicat. 
made uſe of them: or, if your Lordſhip knew them to be any where in his p. 229. 


Writings, the matter of Aſtoniſhment and Complaint is ſtill the greater, that 
your Lordſhip ſhould know where they were in his Writings uſed ro ſerve other 
Purpoſes than I intended them; and yet your Lordſhip ſhould quote only my Book, 
where they were uſed to ſerve only thoſe Purpoſes I intended them. | 
tow much this is for my Vindication, we fhall preſently ſee: But what it can 
do to give. Satisfaction to me or others, as to the Matters of my Complaint, for 


- which it is brought by your Lordſhip, that I confeſs Ido not ſee. For my Com- 


plaint was not againſt thoſe Gentlemen, that they had caſt any Aſperſions upon 
my Book, againſt which 1 defir'd your Lordſhip to vindicate me ; but my Com- 
plaint was of your Lordſhip, that you had brought me into a Controverſy, and 
ſo join'd me with thoſe againſt whom you were diſputing in defence of the Tri- 
nity, that thoſe who read your Lordſhip's Book, would be apt to miſtake me 
for one of them. 

But your Lordſhip asks, What could be ſaid more for my Vindication? My 
Lord, I ſhall always take it for a very great Honour, to be vindicated by your 
Lordſhip againſt others. But in the preſent Caſe, I wanted no Vindication a- 
gainſt others: If my Book or Notions had need of any Vindication, it was 
only againſt your Lordſhip; for it was your Lordſhip, and not others, who had 
in "our Book diſputed againſt Paſſages quoted out of mine, for ſeyeral Pages 
together. 

Nevertheleſs, my Lord, I gratefully acknowledg the Favour you have done 
me, for being Guarantee for my Intentions, which you can have no reaſon to 
repent of. For as it was not in my Intention to write any thing againſt 
Truth, much leſs againſt any of the Sacred Truths contain'd in the Scriptures; 
ſo Iwill be anſwerable for it, that there is nothing in my Book, which can be 
made uſe of to other purpoſes, but what may be turn'd upon them, who ſo uſe 
it, to ſhew their Miſtake and Error. No body can hinder but that Syllo- 
giſm, which was intended for the Service of Truth, will ſometimes be made 
uſe of againſt it. But it is nevertheleſs of Truth's ſide, and always turns upon 
the Adverſaries of it. | 


Your Lordſhip adds, And the true Reaſon why the Plural Number was ſo often P. 36. 


uſed by me, was, becauſe he Li. e. the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious] built 
upon thoſe, which he imagin'd had been your Grounds. 

Whether *twas your Lordſhip, or he, that imagin'd thoſe to be my Grounds, 
which were not my Grounds, 1 will not pretend to ſay. Be that as it will; 
tis plain from what your Lordſhip here ſays, That all the Foundation of your 
Lordſhip's ſo poſitively, and in ſo many places, making me one of the Gentlemen 
of the new way of Reaſoning, was but an Imagination of an Imagination. Your 
Lordſhip ſays, he built upon thoſe, which he imagin'd had been my Grounds ; but it is 
but an Imagination in your Lordſhip, that he did ſo imagine; and with all due re- 
ſpect, give me leave to ſay, a very ili-grounded Imagination too. For it appears to 
me no Foundation to think, that becauſe he or any body agrees with me in things 
that are in my Book, and ſo appear to be my Opinion; therefore he imagines 
he agrees with me in other things, which are not in my Book, and are not my 
Opinion. As in the matter before us; what reaſon is there to imagine, that 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious imagin d, that he built on my Grounds, 
in laying all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas, (if he does ſo) 
which is no where laid down in my Book; becauſe he builds on my Grounds, 
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Mr. Loc KE Reply to the 
concerning the Original of our Ideas, or any thing elſe he finds in my Book or 
quotes out of it? For this is all that the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſteriow 
has done in this caſe, or can be brought to ſupport ſuch an Imagination. 

But ſuppoſing it true, That he imagin d he built upon my Grounds; what reg. 
ſon, 1 beſeech your Lordſhip, is that for uſing the Plural Number, in quoting 
words which I alone ſpoke, and he no where makes uſe of? To this your Lord. 
ſhip ſays, That he imagin'd he built upon my Grounds , and your Lordſhip's Buſineſs 
was to ſhew thoſe Expreſſions of mine, which ſeem'd moſt to countenance his Met hod 
of Proceeding, could not give any reaſonable Satisfaction: which, as I humbly con- 
ceive, amounts to thus much. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious Writes 
ſomethin which your Lordſhip diſapproves: Your Lordſhip imagines, he build: 
upon my Grounds; and then your Lordſhip picks out ſome Expreſſions of mize 
which you imagine do moſt countenance his Method of Proceeding, and quote them, 
as belonging in common to us both; tho it be certain he no where uſed them. 
And this your Lordſhip tells me (ro give me Satisfaction, what Care you took not 
to be miſunderſtood) was the true Reaſon, why you ſo often uſed the Plural Number: 
Which with Submiſſion, my Lord, ſeems to me to be no Reaſon at all; unleſ 
it can be a Reaſon to aſcribe my Words to another Man, and me together, 
which he never ſaid; becauſe your Lordſhip imagines he might, if he would 
have ſaid them. And ought not this, my Lord, to ſatisfy me of the Care 90 
took, not to be miſunderſtood ? 

Your Lordſhip goes on, to ſhew your care to prevent your being miſunderſtood 
Your words are, But you Ci. e. the Author of the Letter to your Lordſhip] ſz, 

you don't © place Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, but in the clear and 
« viſible Connection of any of our Ideas. And, Certainty of Knowledg, you 
ct zell , is to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſsd 
&« in any Propoſition.” Whether this be a true Account of the Certainty of 
Knowledg, or not, will be preſently conſider d. But it is very poſſible he might miſ- 


take, or miſapply your Notions; but there 13 too much reaſon to believe, he thought 
them the ſame : And we have noreaſon to be ſorry, that he hath given you this occa- 
fron for explaining your meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf, in the matters 
you apprehend I had charg d you with. : 

Your Lordſhip herein ſays, It zs very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious might miſtake, or miſapply my Notions. I find it indeed very poſſible, 
that my Notions may be miſtaken and miſapply'd ; if by miſapply'd, be meant 
drawing Inferences from thence, which belong not to them. But if that Poſſi- 
bility be reaſon enough to join me in the Plural Number, with the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious, or with the Unitarians; itis as much a reaſon to join 
me in the Plural Number with the Papiſts, when your Lordſhip has an occaſion 
to write againſt them next; or with the Lutherans, or Quakers, &c. for tis poſe 
ſible, that any of theſe may miſtake, or in that ſenſe miſapply my Notions. But 
if miſtaking, or miſapplying my Notions, does actually join me to any body, I 
know no body that 1 am fo ſtrictly join'd to, as your Lordſhip: For, as! 
humbly conceive, no body has ſo much miſtaken and miſapply'd my Notions, as 
your Lordſhip. I ſhould not take the liberty to ſay this, were not my thinking 
ſo the very Reaſon and Excuſe for my troubling your Lordſhip with this ſecond 
Letter. For, my Lord, I do not ſo well love Controverſy, eſpecially with ſo 
great and ſo learned a Man as your Lordſhip, as to ſay a word more; had I not 
hopes to ſhew, for my Excuſe, that it is my Misfortune to have my Motions to 
be miſtaken or miſapply'd by your Lordſhip. 

Your Lordſhip adds, But there is too much reaſon to believe, that he thought them 
the ſame; i. e. That the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious thought that I had 
laid all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas, as well as he did; for 
that is it, upon which all this Diſpute is rais'd. Whether he himſelf laid alt 
Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas, is more than I know. But 
what that too much Reaſon is to believe, that he thought that I did, I am ſure is hard 
for me to gueſs, till your Lordſhip is pleas'd to name it. For that there is not 
any ſuch thing in my Book, to give him, or any body elſe, reaſon to think ſo, 
I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip is now fatisfy'd : And I would not willingly ſappoſe the 
Reaſon to be, that unleſs he, or ſomebody elſe thought ſo, my Book could not be 


brought into the diſpute ; tho it be not eaſy to find any other. It follows in 
your Lordſhip's Letter: 5 And 
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And we have no Reaſon to be ſorry, that he bath given you this Occaſion for the P. 36. 
explaining your meaning, and for the Vindication of your ſelf in the matter you appre- 
hended, I had charged you with. | | 

My Lord, I know not any Occaſion he has given Me, of vindicating my ſelf : 

Your Lordſhip was pleaſed to join me, with the Gentlemen of the new way 0 
Reaſoning, Who laid all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtin Ideas. All 
the Vindication I make, or need to make in the Caſe, is, That I lay not al 
Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtintt Ideas; and ſo there was no Reaſon, 
to join me with thoſe that do. And for this Vindication of my ſelf, your Lord- 
ſhip alone gives me Occaſion : But whether your Lordſhip has Reaſon to be 
ſorry, Or not ſorry, your Lordſhip beſt knows. 

Your Lordſhip goes on, in what is deſigned for my Satisfaction, as followeth : 

And if your Anſwer doth not come fully up in all Things, to what I could wiſh; yet P. 37. 
am glad, to find that in general, you own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, 


Which words, my Lord, ſeem to me rather to ſhew, that your Lordſhip is 
not willing to be ſatisfy'd with my Book, than to ſhew any Care your Lord- 
ſhip took to prevent Peoples being led by your Lordſhip's Book into a Miſ- 
take, that I was one of the Gentlemen of that new way of Reaſoning, who ar- 
gued againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, whom your Lordſhip ſets your 
ſelf to anſwer in that 1oth Chapter Of your Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, are thoſe who lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſftinft Ideas; 
and from that Foundation, raiſe Obhjections againſt the Trinity, in point of Reaſon. 
Your 3 joins me with theſe Gentlemen in that Chapter, and calls me one 
of them. Of this I complain; and tell your Lordſhip, in the Place and Words 
you have quoted out of my Letter, . That I do not place Certainty only in 
« clear and diſtinct Ideas,” I expected upon this, that your Lordſhip would 
have aſſoiled me, and ſaid, that then I was none of them; nor ſhould have 
been joined with them. But inſtead of that, your Lordſhip tells me, My An- 
ſmer doth not come fully up in all things, to what your Lordſhip could wiſh. The 
Queſtion is, Whether I ought to be liſted with theſe, and ranked on their fide, as 
who place Certainty only in clear and diſtintt Ideas? What more dirgt and ca- ih 
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tegorical Anſwer could your Lordſhip wiſh for, to decide this Queſtion, than 
that which I give? To which nothing can be reply'd, but that it is not 
true: But that your Lordſhip does not object to it; but ſays, It does not come 
fully up in all Things, to what your Lordſhip could wiſh. What other Things 
there can be wiſh'd for in an Anſwer, which, if it be true, decides the Mat- 
ter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within my gueſs. But 
tho my Anſwer be an unexceptionable Anſwer, as to the Point in Queſtion, 
yet, it ſeems, my Book is not an unexceptionable Book, becauſe I own, that 
in it I ſay, That Certainty of Knowledg is to perceive the Agreement or 
« Diſagreement of any 7deas, as expreſſed in any Propoſition.” Whether it 
be true, that Certainty of Knowledg lies in ſuch a Perception, is nothing to 
the Queſtion here; that, perhaps, we may have an occaſion to examine in 1 
another place. The Queſtion here is, Whether I ought to have been ranked Ki 
with thoſe, who lay all Foundation of Certainty in clear and diſtinft Ideas? And Nd | 
to that, I think ny Anſwer is a full and deciſive Anſwer ; and there is nothing 
wanting in it, which your Lordſhip could wiſh for, to make it fuller. 

Bat *tis natural the Book ſhould be found fault with, when the Author, it 
ſeems, has had the ill Luck to be under your Lordſhip's ill Opinion. This I 
could not. but be ſurpriz'd to find in a Paragraph, which your Lordſhip declares 
was deſigned to give me ſatisfaction. Your Lordſhip ſays, Tho my Anſwer doth 
not come up in all Things to what you could wiſh; yet you are glad to find, that in 
general I own the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith and the Scripture, to be the Foun- 
dation and Rule of it. : 

My Lord, I do not remember that ever 1 declar'd to your Lordſhip, or any 
body. elſe, that I did not own all the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Faith and the 
Scripture, to be the ſole Rule and Foundation of it. And therefore I know 
no more Reaſon your Lordſhip had to ſay, That you are glad to find, that it 


general I own, &c. than I have Reaſon to ſay, That I am glad to find, that ur 
3 gener 
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Mr. Lock E's Reply to the 
general your Lordſhip owns the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures: 
to be the Foundation and Rule of it, Unleſs it be taken for granted, that thoſe 
who do not write and appear in Print, in Controverſies of Religion, do not 
own the Chriſtian Faith, and the Scriptures, as the Rule of it. 

I know, my Lord, of what weight a Commendation from your Lordſhiy's 
Pen is in the World: And I perceive your Lordſhip knows the value of it 
which has made your Lordſhip temper yours of me with ſo large an Alloy, 
for fear poſſibly leſt it ſhould work too ſtrongly on my Vanity. For whe. 
ther I conſider where theſe words ſtand, or how they are brought in, or what 
Intimation they carry with them; which way ſoever I turn them, I do not 
find they were intended to puff me up, tho they are in a Paragraph pur. 
poſely written to give me ſatisfaction; and grounded on Words of mine, which 
ſeem to be approv'd by your Lordſhip before any in my Letter; but which 
yet have nothing to do 1a this place (whether your Lordſhip has been at the 
pains to fetch them from my Poſtſcript) unleſs it be to give vent to ſo ex. 
traordinary a fort of Compliment : For they are, I think, in their Subject, as 
well as Place, the remoteſt of any in my Letter, from the Argument your 
Lordſhip was then upon; which was to ſhew what Care you had taken por to 
be miſunderſtood to my Prejudice. For what, I beſeech you, my Lord, would 
you think of him, who from ſome Words of your Lordſhip's, that ſeem'd to 
expreſs much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper (for ſo your Lordſhip is pleas'd to 
ſay of theſe of mine) ſhould ſeek occaſion to tell your Lordſhip, and the 
World, That he was glad to fiad that your Lordſhip was a Chriſtian, and 
that you believed the Bible? For this, common Humanity, as well as Chriſ. 
tian Charity, obliges us to believe of every one, who calls himſelf a Chriſtian, 
till he manifeſts the contrary. Whereas the ſaying, I am glad to find ſuch an 
one believes the Scripture, is underſtood to intimate, That I knew the time when 
he did not; or, at leaſt, when I ſuſpected he did not. But perhaps your Lord- 
ſhip had ſome other meaning in it, which I do not ſee, The Largeneſs of your 
Lordſhip's Mind, and the Charity of a Father of our Church, makes me hope 
that I paſs'd not in your Lordſhip's Opinion for a Heathen, till your Lord- 
ſhip read that Paſlage in the Poſtſcript of my late Letter to you. 

But to return to the ſatisfaction your Lordſhip is giving me. To thoſe 
Words quoted out of my Poſtſcript, your Lordſhip ſubjoins: Which words ſeem 
to expreſs ſo much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, that I cannot believe you in- 
tended to give any Advantage to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith 5 but whe- 
ther there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply THE A in that man- 
ner, is a Thing very fit for you to conſider. 

Your Lordſhip here again expreſles a favourable Opinion of my Intentions, 
which I gratefully acknowledg : But you add, That it is fit for me to conſider, 
whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them to apply THE M in that 
manner. My Lord, I ſhall do what your Lordſhip thinks it fie for me to do, 
when your Lordſhip does me the Favour to tell me, who thoſe Enemies of the 
Faith are, who have applied thoſe Words of my Poſtſcript, (for to thoſe alone, 
by any kind of Conſtruction, can I make your Lordſhip's word THEM refer) 
and the manner which they have apply'd them in, and the zoo juſt occaſion they 
have had ſo to apply them. For I confeſs, my Lord, I am at a loſs as to all 
theſe ; and thereby unable to obey your Lordſhip's Commands, till your Lordſhip 
does me the Favour to make me underſtand all theſe Particulars better 

But if by any new way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word 
THEM here ſhall be apply'd to any Paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Under- 
ſtanding ;, I muſt humbly crave leave to obſerve this one Thing, ia the whole 
courſe of what your Lordſhip has deſigned for my ſatisfaction, That tho my 
Complaint be of your Lordſhip's anner of applying what I had publiſhd in 
my Eſſay, ſo as to intereſt me in a Controverſy wherein I meddled not; your 
Lordſhip all along tells me of others, that have »z;ſapply'd I know not what 
Words in my Book, after I know not what mauner. Now as to this matter, 
I beſeech your Lordſhip to believe, that when any one, in ſuch a manner, ap- 
plies my Words contrary to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppo- 

lite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy 


_ againſt the Trinity, as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has 


done, 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


done, I ſhall complain of them too; and conſider, as well as I can, what ſa- 
tation they give me and others in it. 


Your Lordſhip's next Words are: For in an Age, wherein the Myſteries of P. 37. 


Faith are ſo much expos'd, by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity ;, it is a thing 
of dangerous Conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, 4s are apt to 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before; as will ſoon appear from your own Con- 
Celj1ons. 

Theſe words contain a farther Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be con- 
fider'd in its due place. What I am now upon, is the ſatisfaion your Lord- 
ſhip is giving me, in reference to my Complaint. And as to that, what fol- 
lows to the 46th Page, is brought only to ſhew that your Lordſhip had rea- 
ſon to ſay, That my Notions were carry'd beyond my Intentions : For, in theſe 


words your Lordſhip winds up all the following eight or nine Pages, viz. Thus P. 45. 


far I have endeavour'd, with all poſſible Brevity and Clearneſs, to lay down your 
Senſe about this Matter; by which it is ſufficiently prov'd, that I had Reaſon to 
ay, That your Notions were Carry'd beyond your Tutention. 

| beg leave to mind your Lordſhip, that my Complaint was not that your 
Lordſhip ſaid, That my Notions were carry'd beyond my Intentions. I was not fo 
abſurd, as to tura what was matter of Acknowledgment into matter of Com- 
plaint. And therefore, in ſhewing the Care you had taken of me for my ſa- 
tio faction, your Lordſhip needed not to have been at ſo much Pains, in fo 
long a Deduction, to prove to me, that you had Reaſon for ſaying what was 
ſo manifeſtly in my favour, whether you had Reaſon for ſaying it or no. 
But my Complaint was, That the zem way of Reaſon, accus'd by your Lord- 
ſhip, as oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Trinity, being in laying all Founda- 
tion of Certainty in clear and diſtintt Ideas, your Lordſhip rank'd me amongſt 
the Gentlemen of this new way of Reaſoning, tho | laid not all Foundation of Cer- 
tainty in clear and diſtinct Ideas. And this being my Complaint, *tis for this 
that there needs a Reaſon. Your Lordſhip ſubjoins, 


But you ſtill ſeem concern'd that I quote your Words ;, altho I declare they were P. 46. | 


us'd to other Purpoſes than you intended them. I do confeſs to you, that the Reaſon 


of it was, that I found your Notions as to Certainty, by Ideas, was the main Foun- P. 47. 


dation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon; and that he 
had nothing which look*d like Reaſon, if that Principle were remov'd ;, which made 
me ſo much endeavour to ſhew that it would not hold. And ſo, I ſuppoſe, the Rea- 
ſon of my mentioning your Words ſo often, is no longer a Riddle to you. 

My Lord, he that will give himſelf the trouble to look into the 61ſt Page 
of my former Letter, where I ſpeak of your Lordſhip's way of proceeding as 
a Riddle to me; or into the 59th Page, which your Lordſhip here quoted, for 
my ſeeming concern'd at it; will had my Complaint, in both places, as well as 
ſeveral others, was, That I was ſo every where join'd with others under the 
comprehenſive Words of They and Them, &c. tho my Book alone was every 
where quoted, © That the World would be apt to think I was the Perſon 
« who argu'd againſt the Trinity and deny'd Myſteries ;” againſt whom your 
Lordſhip directed theſe very Pages. For ſo I expreſs my Gf in that very 
59th Page, which your Lordſhip here quotes, And as to this, your Lordſhip's 
way of Writing (which is the Subject of my Complaint) is (for any thing your 
Lordſhip has in your Anſwer ſaid to give me ſatigfaction) as much till a Rid- 
dle to me as ever. 

For that which your Lordſhip here ſays, and is the only thing I can find 
your Lordſhip has ſaid to clear it, ſeems to me to do nothing towards it. Your 


Lordſhip ſays, The Reaſon of it was, that you found my Notions, as to Certainty by P. 47. 


Ideas, was the main Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious 
went upon, GC. 

Wich Submiſſion, I thought your Lordſhip had found, That the Foundation, 
which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon, and for which he 
was made one of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, oppoſite to the 


Doctrine of the Trinity, was, That he made, or ſuppos'd, clear and diſtinct vindic. p. 23 2. 
Ideas, neceſſary to Certainty; but that is not my Notion as to Certainty by Ideas. and Anſw. p. 


My Notion of Certainty by Ideas is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of 14. 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be 8 all 
their 
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Mr. Lock E's Reply to the 


their Parts perfectly clear and diſtint or no: Nor have I any Notions 0 
Certainty more than this one. And if your Lordſhip had for this call'q me 
a Gentleman of a new way of Reaſoning, or made me one of the Oppoſers of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, I ſhould perhaps have wonder'd ; but ſhould nor 
at all have complain'd of your Lordſhip, for directly queſtioning this or any of 
my Opinions: I ſhould only have examin'd what your Lordſhip had ſaid to 
ſupport, or have deſir'd you to make out that Charge againſt me; which is 
whet I ſhall do by and by, when I come to examine what your Lordſhi 
now charges this Opinion with: But I ſhall not add any Complaints to my 
Defence. | 

That which I complain'd of, was, that I was made one of the Gentlemen, 
the new way of Reaſoning, without being guilty of what made them ſo; and 6 
was brought into a Chapter, wherein 1 thought my ſelf not concern'd : which 
was manag'd ſo, that my Book was all along quoted, and others argu'd againſt ; 
others were entitled to what I ſaid, and 1 to what others ſaid, without 
knowing why, or how. Nor am I yet, I muſt own, much enlighten'd in the 
Reaſon of it: That was the Cauſe why 1 then thought it a new way of Wri. 
ting; and that muſt be my Apology for thinking ſo till, till I light upon, or 
am directed to ſome Author who has ever writ thus before. 

And thus I come to the end of what your Lordſhip has ſaid, to that part 
of my Letter which your Lordſhip calls my Complaint; wherein, I think, 1 
have omitted nothing which your Lordſhip has alledg'd for the ſarisfaion of 
others, or my ſelf, under thoſe two Heads, of the Occaſion of your Lordſhip”; 
way of Writing as you did, and the Care you took not to be miſunderſtood. And 
if, my Lord, as to me, it has not poſſibly had all the ſucceſs your Lordſhip 
propos'd ; I beg your Lordſhip to attribute it to my Dulneſs, or any thing ra- 
ther than an Unwillingneſs to be ſatisfy'd. 

My Lord, I fo little love Controverſy, that I never began a Diſpute with 
any body; nor ſhall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any longer 
than the appearance of Truth, which firſt made me write, obliges me not to 
quit it. But leaſt of all, would I have any Controverſy with your Lordſhip, 
if I had any Deſign in writing, but the Defence of Truth. I do not know 
my own Weakneſs, or your Lordſhip's Strength ſo little, as to enter the Liſts 
with your Lordſhip only for a Trial of Skill, or the vain and ridiculous hopes 
of Victory. Nothing, 1 know, but Truth on my ſide, can ſupport me againſt 
ſo great a Man; whoſe very Name in Writing and Authority, in the learned 
World, is of Weight enough to cruſh and ſink whatever Opinion has not that 
ſolid Baſis to bear it up. | 

There are Men that enter into Diſputes to get a Name in Controverſy, or 
for ſome little By-ends of a Party: Your Lordſhip has been ſo long in the 
firſt Rank of the Men of Letters, and by common conſent ſettled at the top 
of this learned Age, that it muſt paſs for the utmoſt Folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordihip condeſcended fo far, as to meddle with any of the Opinions 
of ſo inconſiderable a Man as Jam, it was with a Deſign to convince me of 
my Errors, and not to gain Reputation on one ſo infinitely below your Match. 
*Tis upon this ground that I ſtill continue to offer my Doubts to your Lord- 
ſhip, in thoſe Parts wherein I am not yet ſo happy as to be convinc'd ; and 
'tis with this ſatisfaction, I return this Anſwer to your Lordſhip, that if l 


am in a Miſtake, your Lordſhip will certainly detect it, and lead me into the 


Truth; which I ſhall embrace, with the acknowledgment of the Benefit 1 have 
receiv'd from your Lordſhip's Inſtructions. And, that your Lordſhip, in the 
mean time, wilt have the Goodneſs to allow me, as becomes a Scholar, wil- 
ling to profit by the Favour you do me, to ſhew your Lordſhip where | 
ſtick, and in what Points your Lordſhip's Arguments have faibd to work upon 
me. For, as on the one ſide it would not become one that would learn of 
your Lordſhip to acknowledg himſelf convinc'd, before he is convinc'd ; and! 
know your Lordſhip would blame me for it, if I ſhould do ſo: So on the 
other ſide, to continue to diſſent from your Lordſhip, where you have done 
me the honour to take Pains with me, without giving you my Reafons for 
it, would, I think, be an ungrateful and unmannerly Sullenneſs. 


Your 


our 


Biſhop of Worceſter. 


Your Lordſhip has had the Goodneſs to write ſeveral Leaves, ro give me 


ſatisfation as to the Matter of my Complaints. I return your Lordſhip my moſt 


humble Thanks for this great condeſcenſion; which I take as a Pledge, that 
ou will bear with the repreſentation of my Doubts, in other Points, where- 
in 1 am ſo unlucky as not to be yet thorowly enlighten'd by your Lordſhip. 
And ſol go on to the remaining parts of your Letter, which, I think, may be 
comprehended under theſe two, wiz. thoſe things in my Eſſay, which your 
Lordſhip now charges, as concern'd in the Controverſy of the Trinity ; and 
others, as faulty in themſelves, whether we conſider them with reſpe& to any 
Doctrines of Religion or no. 

In the cloſe of your Lordſhip's Letter, after ſome other Expreſſions of Ci- 
vility to me, for which I return your Lordſhip my Thanks, I find theſe Words: 


401 


[ do aſſure you, that it is out of no Diſreſpect, or the leaſt IU. will to you, that I P. 132: 


have again conſider' d this Matter; but becauſe I am further convinc'd, that as you 
have Fated your Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of Chriſtian Faith; which I endeavour d to defend. 3 

This now 1s a direct Charge againſt my Book; and I muſt own it a great 
ſatisfaction to me, that I ſhall now be no longer at a loſs, who it is your 
Lordſhip means; that I ſhall ſtand by my ſelf, and by my ſelf anſwer for my 
own Faults, and not be ſo plac'd in ſuch an Aſſocation with others, that will 
hinder me from knowing what is my particular Guilt and Share in the Accu- 
ſation. Had your Lordſhip done me the Favour to have treated me ſo be- 
fore, you had heard nothing of all thoſe Complaints which have been ſo trouble- 
ſome to your Lordſhip. 

To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to conſider the Begin- 
ning and Progreſs of it: Your Lordſhip had a Controverſy with the Unita- 
rians; they, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and elſewhere, talk 
of Ideas; the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, whether an Unitarian or 
no, your Lordſhip ſays not, neither do I enquire, gives an account of Reaſon, 
which, as your Lordſhip ſays, ſuppoſes Certainty to conſiſt only in clear and 
diſtintt Ideas; and becauſe he expreſſes himſelf in ſome other Things confor- 
mable to what I had ſaid in my Book, my Book is brought into the Contro- 
verſy, tho there be no ſuch Opinion in it, as your Lordſhip oppos'd. For 
what that was, is plain both from what has been obſerv'd out of the begin- 
ning of the tenth Chapter of your Yindication of the Trinity, and the four- 
teenth Page of your Letter, viz. this Propoſition, That Certainty, as to Matters 
of Faith, is founded upon clear and diſtin Ideas: But my Book not havin 
that Propoſition in it, which your Lordſhip then oppos'd, as overthrowing Myſ- 
teries of Faith, at that time, fell, by I know not what Chance and Misfortune, 
into the Unitarian Controverſy. 

Upon examination, my Book being not. found guilty of that Propoſition, 
which your Lordſhip, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, oppoſed, 
becauſe it overthrows the Myſteries of Faith; I thought it acquitted, and clear 
from that Controverſy. No, it muſt not ſcape ſo: Your Lordſhip having 
again conſider'd this matter, has found new Matter of Accuſation, and a new 
Charge is brought againſt my Book; and what now is it? even this, That as 
have ſtated my Notion of Ideas, it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of the Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend. 

The Accuſation then, as it now ſtands, is, That my Notion of Ideas may 
be of dangerous Conſequence, &c. | 
Such an Accuſation as this brought in any Court in England, would, no 
doubt, be thought to ſhew a great Inclination to have the Accuſed be ſuſ- 
pected, rather than any Evidence of being guilty of any thing; and ſo would 
immediately be diſmiſs'd, without hearing any Plea to it. But in Controverſies 
in print, wherein an Appeal is made to the Judgment of Mankind, the ſtrict 
Rules of proceeding in Juſtice, are not always thought neceſlary to be ob- 
ſerv'd; and the Sentence of thoſe who are appeal'd to, being never formally 
pronounc'd, a Cauſe can never be diſmiſs'd as long as the Proſecutor is pleas'd 
to continue or renew his Charge. 8 2] | 

As to the matter in hand, tho what your Lordſhip ſays here againſt my 
Book, be nothing but your Apprehenſion of what may bez yet no body will 
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think it ſtrange, or unſutable to your Lordſhip's Character and Station, to he 
watchful over any Article of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially one that you haye en. 
deavour'd to defend; and to warn the World of any thing your Lordſhip ma 
ſuſpect to be of dangerous conſequence to it, as far as you can ſpy it. And to 
this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute the Trouble your Lordſhip has been 
at, to write again in this matter. EP 

Another thing I muſt take notice of, in this your Lordſhip's new Charge ;. 
gainſt my Book, That it is againſt my Notion of Ideas, as I have ſtated it. This 
containing all that I have ſaid in my Eſſay concerning Ideas, which, as your 
Lordſhip takes notice, is not a little; your Lordſhip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave to ſo general an Accuſation upon my Book, as you could re. 
ceive no Anſwer to: and therefore tho your Lordſhip has not been pleagq 
plainly to ſpecify here the Particulars in my Notion of Ideas, which your Lordſhip 
apprehends to be of dangerous conſequence to that Article which your Lordſhip ha- 
defended ; 1 ſhall endeavour to find them, in other parts of your Letter, 

Your Lordſhip's words, in the immediately preceding Page, run thus: 7 can 
eaſily bear the putting of Philoſophical Notions into a modern and faſhionable Dreſs. 

Let Men expreſs their Minds by Ideas, if they pleaſe; and take pleaſure in ſorting, 
and comparing, and connetting of them, I am not forward to condemn them fer 
every Age muſt have its new Modes; and it is very well, if Truth and Reaſon be re- 
ceiv'd in any Garb. I was therefore far enough from condemning your way of Ideas, 
till I feurd it made the only Ground of Certainty, and made uſe of to overthrow the 
Myſteries of our Faith, I told you in the beginning. | 

Theſe words, leading to your Lordſhip's Accuſation, I thought the likelieſt 
to ſhew me what it was in my Book, that your Lordſhip now declar'd againſt, 
as what might be of dangerous e e to that Article you have defended ; and 
that ſeem'd to me, to lie in theſe two Particulars, viz. The making ſo much uſe 
of the word Ideas; and my placing, as I do, Certainty in Ideas, i. e. in the 
things ſignify'd by them. And theſe two ſeem here to be the Particulars which 
your Lordſhip comprehends under my way by Ideas. But that I might not be led 
into Miſtake by this Paſſage, which ſeem'd a little more obſcure and doubtful 
to me, than I could have wiſh'd ; I conſulted thoſe other places, wherein your 
Lordſhip ſeem'd to expreſs, what it was that your Lordſhip now accus'd in my 
Book, in reference to the Unitarian Controverſy z and which your Lordſhip ap- 
prehends, may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article. 

Your Lordſhip, in the cloſe of the words above-quoted, out of the 1324 
Page of your Anſwer, tells me: You were far enough from condemning my way of 
Ideas, till your Lordſhip found it made the only Ground of Certainty, and made uſe of 
to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, as you told me in the beginning. 

My Lord, the way of Ideas which your Lordſhip oppos'd at firſt, was the 
way of Certainty only by clear and diſtintt Ideas; as appears by your words above- 
quoted, out of your 14th Page: But that, your Lordſhip now knows, was not 
my way of Certainty by Ideas; and therefore that, and all the uſe can be made of 
it, to overthrow the Myſteries of our Faith, be that as it will, cannot any more 
be charg'd on my Book, but is quite out of doors: And therefore what you 
22 in the beginning, gave me no light into what was your Lordſhip's preſent Ac- 
cuſation. 

But Page the 23d, I found theſe Words: When new Terms are made uſe of by ill 
Men, to promote Scepticiſm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the Myſteries of our 
Faith, we have then reaſon to enquire into them, and to examine the Foundation and 
Tendency of them. And this was the true and only Reaſon of my looking into this way 
of Certainty, by Ideas, becauſe I found it apply d to ſuch Purpoſes. 

Here, my Lord, your Lordſhip ſeems to lay your Accuſation wholly againſt 
new Terms and their Tendency, 

And in another place, your Lordſhip has theſe words: 

The World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of late; and we have been told, 


that ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, 


come to be only common Notions of things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſon- 
ing You | 1. e. the Author of the Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding] ſay in 
that Chapter, about the Exiſtence of God, You thought it moſt proper to expreſs your 
ſelf, in the moſt uſual and familiar way, by common Words and Expreſſions. I would 


you 
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you had done ſo quite thro your Boot; for then you had never given that occaſion to 
the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new way of Ideas, as an effeftual Battery 
(u they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But you might have 
enjoy'd the Satisfaction of your Ideas long enough, before I had taken notice of them, 
unleſs I had found them employ'd about doing miſchief. 

By which places 'tis plain, That that which your Lordſhip apprehends in my 
Book, may be of dangerous conſequence to the Article which your Lordſhip has en- 
deavour'd to defend, is my introducing nem Terms; and that which your Lord- 
ſnip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in 
every of theſe places, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion of Ideas, as 
that they may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip 
has endeavour'd to defend, is, becauſe they have been apply'd ro ſuch Purpoſes. 
And I might (your Lordſhip ſays) have enjoy'd the Satisfattion of my Ideas long 
enough, before you had taken notice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them 
employ'd in doing miſchief. Which, at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus 
much, and no more, viz. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the Term Ideas, 
may, ſometime or other, prove of very dangerous conſequence to what your Lord- 
ſhip has endeavour'd to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of in arguing 
againſtit. For Iam ſure your Lordſhip does not mean, That you apprehen- 
ded the things, ſignify*d by Ideas, may be of dangerous conſequence to the Article of 
Faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been made uſe of a- 
gainſt it : For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions Terms) that would be to 
expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould oppoſe it without any 
Thoughts; for the thing ſignify'd by Ideas, is nothing but the immediate Ob- 
jects of our Minds in Thinking: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article 
your Lordſhip defends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the things ſig- 
nify'd by Ideas: For he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Object of his 
Mind in Thinking, z. e. muſt have Ideas. 

But whether it be the Name or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas in Sig- 
nification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous conſequence to that 
Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend; it ſeems to me, I will 
not ſay a new way of Reaſoning (for that belongs to me) but were it not 
your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think it a very extraordinary way of Reaſoning, to 


write againſt a Book, wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges they are not uſed to 


bad purpoſes, nor employ'd to do miſchief: only becauſe that you find that 
Ideas are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employd to do miſchief; and fo 
apprehend, they may be of dangerous conſequence to the Article your Lordſhip has 
engag'd in the defence of. For whether Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the imme. 
diate Objects of the Mind ſignify'd by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's 
Apprehenſion, of dangerous conſequence to that Article; I do not fee how your 
Lordſhip's writing againſt the Notion of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all 
hinder your Oppoſers from employing them in doing miſchief as before. 

However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip apprehends theſe 
new Terms, theſe Ideas, with which the World hath, of late, been ſo ſtrangely a- 


mus d (tho at laſt they come to be only common Notions of Things, as your Lordſhip P. 93: 


owns) may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article, 

My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and in their 
other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have talk'd ſo much of 
Ideas, have been troublefom to your Lordſhip with that Term; it is not ſtrange 
that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with that Sound: But how natural ſoever it 
be to our weak Conſtitutions to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an im- 
portunate Din hath been made about our ears; yet, my Lord, | know your 
Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 


of them can be overturn'd, or ſo much as ſhaken with a Breath, form'd into 


any Sound or Term whatſoever, | 
Names are but the Arbitrary Marks of Conceptions; and ſo they be ſuffi- 
ciently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other difference any of 
them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or difficult Pronunciation, and 
of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound: and what particular Antipathies there may 
be in Men, to ſome of them upon that account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. 
This I am ſure, no Term whatſoever in it ſelf bears, one more than another, 
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any oppoſition to Truth of any kind; they are only Propoſitions that do, or 
can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term is PHvi- 
leg'd from being ſet in oppoſition to Truth. | 

There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into a Propoj. 
tion, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may be oppos'd; bur 
that is not a fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. And therefore I cannct 
eaſily perſuade my ſelf (whatever your Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your 
Concern) that you have beſtow'd ſo much pains upon my Book, becauſe the 
word Idea is ſo much uſed there. For tho upon my ſaying, in my Chapter a. 
bout the Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſed the word Idea in that whole 
Chapter;” your Lordſhip wiſhes, That I had done ſo quite thro my Book : Yet | 
muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip 
wiſh'd, That my Book had been all through ſuited to vulgar Readers, not uſed 
to that and the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an apprehenſion 
of the word Idea; or that there is any ſuch harm in the uſe of it, inſtead of 
the word Notion (with which your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signifi- 
cation) that your Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any part 
of your valuable Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the word Idea 
ſo often init: For this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only againſt 
an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcen- 
ſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that word have ſuch a ſhare in what 
your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, as ſome Expreſſions would perſuade 
one; and I would, for the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of 
Idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it. For that 
Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every immediate Object of the Mind in 
Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a Reaſon in my 
Book, by ſhewing that the Term Motion is more peculiarly appropriated to a 
certain ſort of thoſe Objects, which I call mix'd Modes: And, I think, it 
would not {ound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Notion 
of a Horſe, as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks 
it will, I contend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, nor Antipathy to any par- 
ticular Articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there is any Spell or Faſcination, in 
any of them. | | 


But be the word Idea proper or improper, I do not ſee how it is the better or 
worſe, becauſe il Men have made uſe of it, or becauſe it has been made uſe of 


to bad Purpoſes; for if that be a Reaſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay 
by the Terms of Scripture, Reaſon, Perception, Diftinft, Clear, &c. nay, the 
Name of God himſelf will not ſcape: for I do not think any one of theſe, or 
any other Term, can be produc'd, which has not been made uſe of by ſuch Men, 
and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the Unitarians, in their late Pamphlets, 
have talbd very much of, and ſtrangely amus'd the World, with Ideas; I cannot be- 
lieve your Lordſhip will think that Word one jot the worſe, or the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe they uſe it 3 any more than, for their uſe of them, you will 


think Reaſon or Scripture, Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your 


Lordſhip ſays, in the bottom of this 93d Page, That I might have enjoyd the 
ſatisfattion of my Ideas long enough, before your Lordſhip had taken notice of theni, 
unleſs you had found them employ'd in doing miſchief ;, will, I preſume, when your 
Lordſhip has conſider'd 'again of this matter, prevail with your Lordſhip to 
let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfaction I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much Satisfaction as I 
can take in ſo ſmall a matter, as is the uling of a proper Term, notwithſtand- 
ing it ſhould be employ'd by others in doing miſchief. 

For, my Lord, if J ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſubſtitute 
the word Notion every where in the room of it; and every body elſe do ſo too 
(tho your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſuſpe& that 1 have the Vanity to think 
they would follow my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to 
your Lordſhip's liking : But 1 do not ſee how this would one jot abate the 
Miſchief your Lordſhip complains of. For the Unitarians might as much em- 
ploy Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do Miſchief : unleſs they are ſuch Fools 
as to think, they can conjure with this notable Word Idea; and that the force 
of what they ſay lies in the Sound, and not the Signification of their Terms. 
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This Il am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can be no more 
hatter d by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down nor endan- 
ger'd, by any Sound whatſoever. And I am apt to flatter my ſelf, that your 
Lordſhip is ſatisfy'd there is no harm in the word Ideas, becauſe you ſay 
you ſhould not have taken any notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith 
had not taken up my new way of Ideas, as an eſfectual Battery againſt the Myſteries 
of the Chriſtian Faith. In which place, by new way of Ideas, nothing, 1 think, 
can be conſtru'd to be meant, but my expreſſing my ſelf by that of Ideas; and 
not by other more common Words, and of antienter ſtanding in the Engliſh 
Language. 

15 new way by Ideas, or my way by Ideas, which often occurs in your Lord ſhip's 
Letter, is, 1 confeſs, a very large and doubtful Expreſſion ; and may, in the 
full latitude, comprehend my whole Eſſay : becauſe treating in it of the Under- 


ſtanding, which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well treat of 


that Faculty of the Mind, which conſiſts in Thinking, without conſidering the 
immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which 1 call Ideas: And therefore 
in treating of the Underſtanding, I gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that 
the greatelt part of my Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Ob- 
jets of the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what uſe the Mind 
makes of them, 1n its ſeveral ways of Thinking; and what are the outward 
Marks, whereby it ſignifies them to others, or records them for its own uſe: 
And this, in ſhort, is my way by Ideas, that which your Lordſhip calls my new 
way by Ideas: which, my Lord, if it be nem, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old 
thing. For I think it will not be doubted, that Men always perform'd the 
Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing and Knowing, juſt after the ſame 


manner that they do now: Tho whether the ſame account has heretofore been 


given of the way how they perform'd theſe Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, 
I. do not know. Were I as well read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe 
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from that gentle Reprimand of your Lordſhip's, for thinking my way of Ideas P. 81. 


NEW, for want of looking into other Mens Thoughts, which appear in their Books. 
Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtructions in the 

caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold Adventurers as to ſpin 

any thing barely out of their own Thoughts; I ſhall ſet down at large: and they 


run thus; Whether you took this way of Ideas from the modern Philoſopher, men- P. 80. 


tion'd by you, is not at all material; but I intended no Reflection upon you in it (for 
that you mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter) I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions: And I do believe you, 
when you ſay, That you wrote from your own Thoughts, and the Ideas you had 
there. But many things may ſeem New to one, that converſes only with his own 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo; as he may find, when he looks into the N of 


ten 


yet I am apt to think, they would oblige the World more, if, after they have thought 
ſo much themſelves, they would examine what Thoughts others have had before them, 
concerning the ſame things : that ſo, thoſe may not be thought their own Inventions, 
which are common to themſelves and others. If a Man ſhould try all the Magnetical 
Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own Thoughts, he might take himſelf to 
be the Inventor of them : But he that examines and compares them with what Glbbert 


and others have done before him, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of hu Diligence, but may 


wiſh he had compar'd his Thoughts with other Mens; by which the N orld would receive 
greater Advantage, altho he loſt the Honour of being an Original. . 

Io alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, That many things 
may ſeem N EW to one that converſes only with his own Thoughts, which really are 


not ſo: But I muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt to your Lordſhip, That if in the ſpin- 


ning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the 
Inventor of them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who thought on 
them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not Invention, lying not 
in thinking firſt or not firſt, but in borrowing or not borrowing your Thoughts 
from another: And he to whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, 


they ſeem new, could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly 


invented 
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invented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the Ch;,,j;, 
ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; tho it were ever ſo true, that the Chineſe 
had the uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in the very ſame way, among them 
many Ages before him. So that he that ſpins any thing out of his own 
Thoughts, that ſeems nem to him, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention 
ſhould he examine ever ſo far what Thoughts others have had before him, COncernins. 
the ſame thing; and ſhould find, by examining, that they had the ſame Thoughts 
too. 

But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty Cauſe of 
turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I do not ſee. . The great End to 
me, in converſing with my own or other Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Spe- 
culation, is to find Truth, without being much concern'd whether my own 
ſpinning of it out of mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, 
helps me to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be ſeen 
in that place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of Vain-glory was 
likelieſt to have ſhewn it ſelf; had I been ſo over-run with it, as to necd a 
Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in theſe following words, taken notice 

P. 39. of by your Lordſhip in another place: “ I think I have ſhewn wherein it is 
ce that Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts, which, whatever it was to others, 
© was, I confeſs, to me heretofore one of thoſe Deſiderata, which I found great 
« want of.” | 

Here, my Lord, however gem this ſeem'd to me, and the more ſo becauſe pol. 
ſibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others; yet | ſpoke of it as vcw, 
only to my ſelf; leaving others in the undiſturb'd Poſſeſſion of what either 
Invention or Reading was theirs before; without aſſuming to my ſelf any other 
Honour, but that of my own Ignorance till that time, if others before 12 
ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had upon this occaſion 
been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour of an Original, I think I had been 
pretty ſafe in it; ſince I ſhould have had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and 
Vindicator in that point, who are pleas'd to call it zew; and, as ſuch, to write 
againſt it. 

And truly, my Lord, in this reſpect my Book has had very unlucky Stars, 
ſince it hath had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, with many things 

vindic. 5. 234, in it, for their Novelty ; as New way of Reaſoning; New Hypotheſis about Reaſon ; 

240. New ſort of Certainty, New Terms; New way of Ideas, New Method of Certain- 

AnſW. P. 23, xy, &c. And yet in other places your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in 

93,93. me of your Lordſhip's Reflection, for ſaying but what others have ſaid before. 
As where I ſay, © In the different Make of Mens Tempers and Application of 
de their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and ſome on another, 

„ for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth :? Your Lordſhip asks, What is this 
vindic. p, 249. 4ifferent from what all Men of Underſtanding have ſaid ? Again, I take it, your 
Lordſhip meant not theſe words for a Commendation of my Book, where you 

P. 23. ſay ; But if no more be meant by © the ſimple Ideas that come in by Senſation or 
« Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our Knowledg;“ but that our 
Notions of things come in, either from our Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Minds : As 
there is nothing extraordinary in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from 
oppoſing that, wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. 

P. 92. And again, But what need all this great noiſe about Ideas and Certainty, true and 
real Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only to this, That our Ideas only repre- 
ſent to us ſuch things, from whence we bring Arguments to prove the Truth of things? 

P. 93. And, The World hath been ſtrangely amusd with Ideas of late; and we have been 
told, That ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at 
laſt, come to be only common Notions of things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Rea- 

oning. And to the like purpoſe, in other places. 

Whether therefore at laſt your Lordſhip will reſolve, That it is New or no, 
or more faulty by its being new, muſt be left to your Lordſhip. This 1 find by 
it, that my Book cannot avoid being condemn'd on the one ſide or the other 
nor do I ſee a poſlibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New 
Thoughts; or, on the other ſide, others that can bear nothing but what can 
be juſtify'd by receiv'd Authorities in Print, I muſt deſire them to make them- 
ſelves amends in that part which they like, for the diſpleaſure they receive K 
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the other: But if many ſhould he ſo exact as to find fault with both, truly 1 
know not well what to ſay to them. The Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all 
over naught, and there is not a Sentence in it that is not, either for its Anti- 
quity or Novelty, to be condemn'd; and ſo there is a ſhort end of it. From 
our Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſomething better; for your 


407 


Lordſhip thinks the general Deſign of ir ſo good, that that, I flatter my ſelf, p. 35: 


would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it from the Fire. 

But as to the way your Lordſhip thinks I ſhould have taken to prevent the 

having it thought my Invention, when it was common to me with others; it unluckily 
ſo fell out, in the Subject of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, that I could not 
look into the Thoughts of other Men to inform my ſelf. For my Deſign being, 
as well as I could, to copy Nature, and to give an account of the Operations of 
the Mind in Thinking, I could look into no body's Underſtanding but my own, 
to ſee how it wrought; nor have a proſpect into other Mens Minds to view their 
Thoughts there, and obſerve what Steps and Motions they took, and by what 
Gradations they proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and 
their Advance to Knowledg. What we find of their Thoughts in Books, is 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their Minds, in 
coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and publiſh'd. 
All therefore that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy of my own 
Mind, in its ſeveral ways of Operation. And all that I can ſay for the pub- 
lihing of it, is, That I think the intelleQual Faculties are made, and operate 
alike in moſt Men; and that ſome, that I ſhew'd it to before I publiſn'd it, liked 
it ſo well, that I was confirm'd 1n that Opinion. And therefore if it ſhould 
happen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have ways of 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from others, and a- 
bove thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, I do not ſee of what 
uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make it my humble Requeſt, in my 
own Name, and in the Name of thoſe that are of my ſize, who find their 
Minds work, reaſon, and know in the ſame low way that mine does, that thoſe 
Men of a more happy Genius would ſhow us the way of their nobler Flights; 
and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer way to Certainty, 
than by Ideas, and the obſerving their Agreement or Diſagreement. 

ln the mean time, I muſt acknowledg, that if I had been guilty of affecting to 
be thought an Original, a Correction could not have come from any body ſo 
diſintereſted in the Caſe, as your Lordſhip ; ſince your Lordſhip ſo much de- 
clines being thought an Original, for writing in a way wherein it is hard to 
avoid thinking that you are the firſt, till ſome other can be produc'd that writ 
ſo before you. 2 | 
But to return to your Lordſhip's preſent Charge againſt my Book: In the 38th 
Page of your Lordſhip's Anſwer, | find theſe words; I» an Age, wherein the 
Myſteries of Faith are ſo much expos'd, by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity ; 
it is a thing of dangerous conſequence, to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are 
apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 

By which Paſſage, and ſome Expreſſions that ſeem to look that way, in the 
places above quoted; I take it for granted, that another Particular in my Book, 
which your Lordſhip ſuſpects may be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of 
Faith which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, is my placing of Certainty as 
I do, in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas. 

Tho I cannot conceive how any Term, ew or old, Idea or not Idea, can 
have any Oppoſition or Danger in it, to any Article of Faith, or any Truth 
whatſoever ; yet I eaſily grant, that Propoſitions are capable of belng oppoſite 


to Propofitions, and may be ſuch as, if granted, may overthrow Articles of 


Faith, or any other Truth they are oppoſite to. But your Lordſhip not having, 
as I remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Propoſition, viz. That 
Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two 
Ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article of Faith which your Lordſhip 
bas endeavour'd to defend: *tis plain, *tis but your Lordſhip's fear, that it may be 
of dangerous conſequence to it , which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it 
'S any way inconſiſtent with that Article. 


No 
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No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for being con. 
cern'd for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith : But if that Concern (as it may 
and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend Danger, where x 
Danger is; are we therefore, to give up and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe 
any one, tho of the firſt Rank and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Con- 
ſequence to any Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuch 
Fears be the Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the affirmins 
that there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy; and the Doctrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of the Scrip. 
ture: For of that dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended to be, by 
many learned and pious Divines, out of their great Concern for Religion 
And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of what dangerous Coy. 
ſequence it might be, it is now univerſally receiv'd by learned Men, as an un- 
doubted Truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe Belief of the Scriptures is not 
at all queſtion'd ; and particularly, very lately, by a Divine of the Church of 
England, with great ſtrength of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious new Theory 
of the Earth. 

The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch dangern;; 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith which your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, tho 
it occurs in more places than one, is only this, viz. That it is made uſe of þ 
ill Men to do Miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe that Article of Faith, which your Lord. 
ſhip has endeavour'd to defend. But, my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by 
any thing as bad, becauſe it is, or may be us'd to an ill purpoſe; I know 
not what will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our 
Defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do Miſchief; and yet they are not thought 
of dangerous Conſequence for all that. No body lays by his Sword and Piſtols, 
or thinks them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown a- 
way; becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe cf them 
to take away honeſt Mens Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon is, becauſe the 
were deſign'd, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who knows but this 
may be the preſent Caſe? If your Lordſhip thinks, that placing of Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, be to be rejected 
as falſe, becauſe you apprehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of Faith; on the other ſide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a De- 
fence againſt Error, and ſo (as being of good uſe) to be receiv'd and adhered to. 

I would not, my Lord, be kereby thought to ſet up my own, or any one's 
Judgment againſt your Lordfhip's: 'But I have ſaid this only to ſhew, while 
the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of any Propoſition, barely in an 
Imagination, that it may be of Conſequence to the ſupporting or overthrow- 
ing of any remote Truth; it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of 
the Truth or Falſhood of that Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up 
againſt Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip; 
the ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. The only 
way, in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the 
two Propolitions ; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the other; 
the true the falſe one. " 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, this is a New Method of Certainty. I will not 
ſay ſo my ſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from your Lordſhip, 
tor being too forward to aſſume to my ſelf the honour of being an Original. 
But this, 1 think, gives me occaſion, and will excuſe me from being thought 
impertinent, if I ask your Lordſhip, Whether there be any other or older 
Method of Certainty? and what it is? For if there be no other, nor older 
Than this, either this was always the Method of Certainty, and ſo mine is no 
New one; or elſe the World is oblig'd to me for this New one, after having 
been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a Method of Certainty. 
If there be an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; your 
condemning mine as New, as well as your thorow Inſight into Antiquity, can- 
not but ſatisfy every body that you do. And therefore to ſet the World right 
in a thing of that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby 
prevent the dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably ſtartes 


it, will not, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordſhip's Care of char Ar- 
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ticle you have endeavour'd to defend; nor the good Will you bear to Truth in 
general. For 1 will be anſwerable for my ſelf, that I ſhall; and I think 1 
may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Idea, if your Lordſhip 
will be pleas'd to ſhew that it lies in any thing elſe. 

But truly, not to aſcribe to my ſelf an Invention, of what has been as old 
as Knowledg 1s in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what your 
Lordſhip is pleas'd to call farting new Methods of Certainty. Knowledg, ever 
ſince there has been any in the World, has conſiſted in one particular Action of 
the Mind; and fo, I conceive, will continue to do to the end of it: And to 
ſtart new Methods of Knowledg or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) 
i. e. to find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining Knowledg, either with 
more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in Things yet unknown, is what 1 think no 
body could blame: But this is not that which your Lordſhip here means by 
new Methods of Certainty. Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing 
of Certainty in ſomething, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein 
it was not placed before now; if this be to be call'd a New Method of Certainty. 
As to the latter of theſe, 1 ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when 
your Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was plac'd before: 
which your Lordſhip knows I profeſs'd my ſelf ignorant of, when I writ my 
Book, and ſo am ſtill. But if farting of new Methods of Certainty, be the pla- 
cing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt ; whether I have 
done that or no, I muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. 

There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds that they are conſcious to them- 
ſelves of performing, as Willing, Believing, Knowing, &c. which they have ſo 
particular a ſenfe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them one from another; or 
elſe they could not fay when they Willed, when they Believed, and when they 


I had met with, had, in their Writi 
Act of Knowing preciſely conſiſted, 


To this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of my 
Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if 1 have 
done any thing New, it has been to deſcribe to others more particularly than 
had been done before, what it is their Minds do, when they perform that Ac- 
tion which they call X2owing - and if, upon Examination, they obſerve I have 
| wha a true Account of that Action of their Minds in all the parts of it; I 
uppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in them- 
ſelves. And if I have not told them right, and exactly what they find and 
feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of Knowing, what I have 
ſaid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perſuaded againſt their Senſes. Know- 


vgs, particularly ſet down wherein the 


Knew any Thing. But tho theſe Actions were different enough from one ano- 


ther, not to be confounded by thoſe who ſpoke of them; yet no body, that 


ledg is an internal Perception of their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, 


they find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be 
hearken'd to, but be exploded by every body, and die of it ſelf: and no body 
need to be at any pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible is it to 
find out, or ſtart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them receiv'd, if any 
one places it in any thing but in that wherein it really conſiſts: much leſs 
can any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch zem, and 
to every one viſibly ſenſleſs Project. Can it be ſuppos'd, that any one could 
ſtart a new Method of ſeeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they do not ſee 
what they do ſee? Is it to be fear'd, that any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over 
— Eyes that they ſhould not know when they ſee, and ſo be led out of their 

ay by it! | | 

Knowlede, I find, in my ſelf; and, I conceive, in others, conſiſts in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate Objects of the Mind 


in Thinking, which 1 call Ideas: But whether it does fo in others or no, 
muſt be determin'd by their own Experience, reflecting upon the Action of 
their Mind in Knowing; for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. 
But whether they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in think- 
ink Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that Name, 
they may call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe; it matters not, 
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if they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion. If they are con— 
ſtantly us'd in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the liberty to pleaſe 
himſelf in his Terms; there lies neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that - 
tho thoſe that take them for Things, and not for what they are, bare arbitra. 
ry Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of do often about them, as if ſome 
great Matter lay in the uſe of this or that Sound. All that 1 know or can 
imagine of difference about them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe 
Significations are beſt known in the Senſe they are us'd; and fo are leaſt apt to 
breed Confuſion, 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to find fault with my uſe of the 
new Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate Objects 
of the Mind in Thinking. Your Lordſhip has alſo been pleas'd to find fault 
with my Definition of Knowledg, without doing me the Favour to give me 
a better. For it is only about my Definition of Knowledg, that all this ſtir, 
concerning Certainty, is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the 
ſame thing; what I know, that 1 am certain of; and what I am certain of, 
that I know. What reaches to Knowledg, I think may be call'd Certainty; 
and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be call'd Knowledg ; as 
your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Sect. of Ch. 4. of my 4th 
Book, which you have quoted, 

My Definition of Knowledg, in the beginning of the 4th Book of my Eſſay, 
ſtands thus: „ Knowledg ſeems, to me, to be nothing but the Perception of 
* the Connection, and Agreement or Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any of 
our Ideas.“ This Definition your Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may 
be of dangerous Conſequence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your 
Lordſhip has endeavour d to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It 
is but for your Lordſhip to ſet aſide this Definition of Knowledg, by giving 
us a better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip chuſes rather to 
have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me upon 
the Defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledg my ſelf oblig'd to your Lord- 
ſhip, for affording me ſo much of your Time, and for allowing me the Honour 
of converſing ſo much with one ſo far above me in all reſpects. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, I: may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavour'd to defend. Tho the Laws of diſpu- 
ting allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without any offer of 
a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give your Lordſhip all 
ſatisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my 
Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip 
upon the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the o- 


ther fide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, 


whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to 
that Article of Faith. The Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; Becauſe it 
can be of no Conſequence to it at all. | 

That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an Article of 
Faith: That which your Lordſhip labours and is concern'd for, is the Certainty 
of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the Certainty of Faith, if your 
Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing to do with the Certainty of Know- 
ledg. And to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk 
of the Knowledg of Believing; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to under- 
ſtand. 

Place Knowledg in what you will, fart what new Methods of Certainty you 
pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before; place Cer- 
tainty on ſuch grounds as will leave little or no Knowledg in the World; (for 
theſe are the Arguments your Lordſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Know- 
ledg) this ſhakes not at all, nor in the leaſt concerns the aſſurance of Faith 
that is quite diſtin from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledg. 

Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can be remov'd 
from them, and plac'd on thoſe of Knowledg. Their Grounds are ſo far from 
being the fame, or having any thing common, that when it is brought to Cer- 
tainty, Faith is deſtroy'd ; "tis Knowledg then, and Faith no longer. 
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With what aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article of Faith, 
ſo that 1 ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Believing. Bring 
it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe, that jeſus Chriſt was cru- 
cify*d, dead and buried, roſe again the third Day from the Dead, and aſcended 
into Heaven: Let now ſuch Methods of Knowledg or Certainty be ſtarted, as 
leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: Let the grounds of Knowledg be 
reſolv'd into what any one pleaſes, it touches not my Faith; the Foundation 
of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it: and one 
may as well ſay, that any thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt be- 
fore the Eyes, endangers the Hearing; as that any thing which alters the na- 
ture of Knowledg (if that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence 
to an Article of Faith. 

Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; whether this Account 
of Knowledg be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the Bounds of it more 
than it ſhould ; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis, which is not at all alter'd 
by it; and every Article of that has juſt the ſame unmov'd Foundation, and 
the very ſame Credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever 1 
have ſaid about Certainty, and how much ſoever 1 may be out in it; if I am 
miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no reaſon to apprehend any Danger, to any Ar- 
ticle of Faith, from thence; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame bottom 
it did before, out of the reach of what belongs to Knowledg and Certainty. 
And thus much of my way of Certainty by Ideas; which, 1 hope, will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith whatſoever. 

1 find one thing more your Lordſhip charges on me, in reference to the 
Unitarian Controverſy; and that is, where your Lordſhip ſays, That if theſe 
L. e. my Notions of Nature and Perſon] hold, your Lordſhip does not fee how it is P. 103. 
poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

My Lord, ſince I have a great Opinion that your Lordſhip ſees as far as 
any one, and I ſhould be juſtify'd to the World, in relying upon your Lord- 
ſhip's Foreſight more than on any one's; theſe diſcomforting Words of your 
Lordſhip's would diſhearten me fo, that 1 ſhould be ready to give up what your 
Lordſhip confeſſes ſo untenible; with this acknowledgment however to your 
Lordſhip, as its great Defender, 


5. Pergama dextra, 
Defends poſſint etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. 


This, I ſay, after ſuch a Declaration of your Lordſhip's, I ſhonld think, out 
of a due value for your Lordſhip's great Penetration and Judgment, I had 
reaſon to do, were it in any other Cauſe but that of an Article of the Chriſ- 
tian Faith. For theſe, I am ſure, ſhall all be defended and ſtand firm to the 
World's end; tho we are not always ſure, what hand ſhall defend them. I 
know as much may be expected from your Lordſhip's in the Caſe, as any 
body's; and therefore 1 conclude, when you have taken a View of this Matter 
azain, out of the Heat of Diſpute, you will have a better Opinion of the 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, and of your own Ability to defend them, than to 
pronounce, that if my Notions of Nature and Perſon hold, your Lordſhip cannot ſee 
how it is poſſible to defend that Article of the Chriftian Faith, which your Lordſhip 
has endeavourd to defend. For tis, methinks, to put that Article upon a very 
tickliſk Iſſue, and to render it as ſu ſpected and as doubtful as is poſſible to 
Mens Minds, that your Lordſhip ſhould declare it not poſſible to be defen- 
ded, if my Notions of Nature and Perſon hold; when all that I can find that 
your Lordſhip excepts againſt, in my Norions of Nature and Perſon, is nothing 
but this, viz. That theſe are two Sounds, which in themſelves fignefy nothing. 

But before 1 come to examine how by Narure and Perſon your Lordſhip, 
at preſent in your Anfwer, engages me in the Unitarian Controverſy; it 
will not be beſides the Matter to conſider, how by them your Lordſhip at 
- firſt brought my Book into it. 
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In your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, your Lordſhip ſays, The news 
thing to be clear'd in THIS DISPUTE, i the Diſtinction between Nature By: 
Perſon, And of this we can have no clear and diſtin Idea from Senſation 9 Re. 
fication : And yet all our Notions of the Doctrine of the Trinity, depend upon the 
right underſtanding of it. For we muſt talk unintelligibly about this Point, unleſs we 
have clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and the Ground. 
of Identity and Diſtinftion : But that theſe come not into our Minds by theſe ſimple 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, 

To this 1 reply*d, “ If it be ſo, the Inference I ſhould draw from thence (it 
cc jt were fit for me to draw any) would be this; That it concerns thoſe wh, 
« write on that Subject, to have themſelves, and to lay down to others, clear 
« and diſtinct Apprehenſions, or Notions, or Ideas (call them what you pleaſe) 
« of what they mean by Nature and Perſon, , and of the Grounds of Identity 
“ and Diſtinction. 

« This ſeems to me the natural Concluſion flowing from your Lordſhip; 
« Words; which ſeem here to ſuppoſe clear and diſtin&t Apprehenſions (ſome. 
te thing like clear and diſtin& Ideas) neceſſary for the avoiding unintelligible Talk 
« ja the Doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not ſee how your Lordſhip can, 
« from the Neceſlity of clear and diſtin Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, 
« . in the Diſpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miſtaken 
<« the way to clear and diſtint Notions concerning Nature and Perſon, &c. as 
ce fit to be anſwer'd among thoſe, who bring Objections againſt the Trinity in 
© point of Reaſon, I do not ſee why an Unitarian may not as well bring him 
„ in, and argue againſt his Eſſay, in a Chapter that he ſhould write, to an- 
„ ſwer Objectlons againſt the Unity of God, in point of Reaſon or Revelation: 
« For upon what ground ſoever any one writes, in this Diſpute or any other, it 
« js not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either fide. 

&« If by the way of Ideas, which is that of the Author of the Eſſay of Human 
© Underſtanding, a Man cannot come to clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions con- 
% cerning Nature and Perſon ;, if, as he propoſes, from the ſimple Ideas of Sen- 
« ſation and Reflection, ſuch Apprehenſions cannot be got; it will follow from 
ce thence that he is a miſtaken Philoſopher : but it will not follow from thence, 
te that he is not an Orthodox Chriſtian; for he might (as he did) write his 
«© Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, without any Thought of the Controverſy be- 
te tween the Trinitarians and the Unitarians. Nay, a Man might have writ all 
ee that is in his Book, that never heard one word of any ſuch Diſpute. 

« There is in the World a great and fierce Conteſt about Nature and Grace: 
C *Twould be very hard for me, if I muſt be brought in as a Party on either 
c ſide, becauſe a Diſputant in that Controverſy ſhould think, the clear and diſ- 
ce tin& Apprehenſions of Nature and Grace come not into our Minds by theſe 


e ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. If this be ſo, I may be reckon'd among 


e the Objectors againſt all ſorts and points of Orthodoxy, whenever any one 
&« pleaſes: J may be call'd to account as one Heterodox in the points of Free- 
& grace, Free-will, Predeſtination, Original Sin, Juſtification by Faith, Tran- 
oy ſubſtantiation, the Pope's Supremacy, and what not? as well as in the Doctrine 
« of the Trinity; and all becauſe they cannot be furniſh'd with clear and diſtin& 
„ Notions of Grace, Frec-will, Tranſubſtantiation, &c. by Senſation or Re- 
&« flection. For in all theſe, or any other Points, 1 do not ſee but there may 
« be a Complaint made, That they have not always a right Underſtanding and 
% clear Notions of thoſe things, on which the Doctrine they diſpute of depends. 
& And *tis not altogether unuſual for Men to talk unintelligibly ro themſelves, 
c and others, in theſe and other Points in Controverſy, for want of clear and 
« diſtin Apprehenſions, or (as 1 would call them, did not your Lordſhip diſlike 


« it) Ideas: For all which unintelligible Talking, I do not think my ſelf ac- 


« countable, tho it ſhould ſo fall out, that my way by Ideas would not help 
« them to what it ſeems is wanting, clear and diſtin& Notions. If my way 
be ineffectual to that purpoſe, they may, for all me, make uſe of any other 
« more ſucceſsful ; and leave me out of the Controverſy, as one uſeleſs to eithet᷑ 


Party, for deciding of the Queſtion. 


“ Suppoſing, as your Lordſhip ſays, and as you have undertaken to make 
ce appear, that the clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Per- 
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« ſon, and the Grounds of Identity and Diſtintion, ſhould not come into the 
« Mind by {imple Idea, of Senſation and Reflection; what, I beſcech your Lord- 
« ſhip, is this to the Diſpute concerning the Trinity, on either ſide? Ard it; 
ce after your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to give clear and diſtin Apprenenfions 
« of Nature and Perſon, the Diſputants in this Controverſy ſhould ill talk 
« unintelligibly about this Point, for want of clear and diſtin& Apprehenfions 
« concerning Nature and Perſon; ought your Lordſhip to be brought in among 
« the Partiſans on the other ſide, by any one who writ a Vindicat ion of the 
« Doctrine of the Trinity? In good earneſt, my Lord, I do not ſee how the 
« clear and diſtin} Notions of Nature and Perſon, not coming into the Mind by 
„the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, any more contains any Objec- 
tion againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, than the clear and diſtinct Appre— 
« henſions of Original Sin, Juſtification, or Tranſubſtantiation, not coming into 
« the Mind by the ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, contains any Objec- 
« tion againſt the Doctrine of Original Sin, Juſtification, or Tranſubſtantiation : 
« And ſo of all the reſt of the Terms uſed in any Controverſy in Religion.” 
All that your Lordſhip anſwers to this, is in theſe words : The next thing J Anſw. P. 150: 
undertook to ſhem, was, That we can have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Nature and 
Perſon, from Senſation or Reflection. Here you ſpend many Pages to ſhew, that this 
doth not concern you. Let it be ſo. But it concerns the Matter I was upon ;, which 
was to ſhew, That we muſt have Ideas | | think, my Lord, it ſhould be clear and 
diſtin& Ideas] of theſe things, which we cannot come to by Senſation and Reflection. 
But be that as it will; I have troubled your Lordſhip here, with this large 
Repetition out of my former Letter, becauſe I think it clearly ſhews, That my 
Book is no more concern'd in the Controverſy about the Trinity, than any other 
Controverſy extant z nor any more oppoſite to that fide of the Queſtion that 
your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend, than to the contrary : And alſo becauſe, 
by your Lordſhip's Anſwer to it in theſe words, Let it be ſo, I thought you had 
not only agreed to all that I had ſaid, but that by it 1 had been diſmiſs'd out of 
that Controverſy. | 
It is an Obſervation I have ſomewhere met with, That whoever is once got into 
the Inquiſition, guilty or not guilty, ſeldom ever gets clear out again. I think 
your Lordſhip is ſatisfy'd there is no Hereſy in my Book. The Suſpicion it was 
brought into, upon the account of placing Certainty only upon clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, is found groundleſs, there being no ſuch thing in my Book; and yet it is 
not diſmiſs'd out of the Controverly. *Tis alledg'd ſtill, That my Notion of 
Ideas, as 1 _ ſtated it, may be of dangerous conſequence as to that Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavour d to defend; and ſo I am bound 
over to another Trial. Clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and 
Perſon, and the Grounds of Identity aud Diſtinction, ſo neceſſary in the Diſpute of the 
Trinity, cannot be had from Senſation and Reflection; was another Accuſation. To 
this, whether true or falſe, I pleaded, that it makes me no Party in this Diſpute 
of the Triaity, more than in any Diſpute that can ariſe; nor of one ſide of 
the queſtion more than another. My Plea is allow'd, Let it be ſo; and yet Na- 
ture and Perſon are made uſe of again, to hook me into the heretical ſide of the 
Diſpute : and what is now the Charge againſt me, in reference to the Unita- 
rian Controverſy, upon the account of Nature and Perſon ? even this new one, 
viz, That f my Notions of Nature and Perſon hold, your Lordſhip does: not ſee 
how it is poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the Trinity. How is this new Charge 
prov'd? even thus, in theſe words annex'd to it: For if theſe Terms really ſignify P. 103. 
nothing in themſelves, but are only abſtraft and complex Ideas, which the common uſe of 
Language bath appropriated to be the Signs of two Ideas ; then it is plain, that they 
are only Notions of the Mind, as all abſtrafted and complex Ideas are; and ſo One Na- 
ture and Three Perſons can be no more. : | 
My Lord, I am not ſo conceited of my Notions, as to think that they deſerve 
that your Lordſhip ſhould dwell long upon the Conſideration of them. But 
> pardon me, my Lord, if 1 ſay, that it ſeems to me that this Repreſentation 
which your Lordſhip here makes to your ſelf, of my Notions of Nature and Per- 
ſon, and the Inference from it, were made a little in haſte: And that if it had 
not been ſo, your Lordſhip would not, from the preceding words, have drawn 
this Concluſion ; And ſo One Nature and Three Perſons can be no more; nor charg'd 
it upon me, | For 
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For as to that part of your Lordſhip's Repreſentation of my Notions of Na- 
ture and Perſon, wherein *tis ſaid, If theſe Terms in themſelves ſignify nothing; 
tho I grant that to be my Notion of the Terms Nature and Perſon, That they 
are two Sounds that naturally ſignify not one thing more than another, nor in 
themſelves ſignify any thing at all, but have the ſignification which they have, 
barely by Impoſition: yet in this my Notion of them give me leave to preſume, 
that upon more leiſurely Thoughts I ſhall have your Lordſhip, as well as the reſt 
of Mankind that ever thought of this matter, concurring with me. So that if 
your Lordſhip continues poſitive in it, That you cannot ſee how it is poſſible to de- 
fend the Doctrine of the Trinity, if this my Notion of Nature and Perſon hold; I, as 

far as my Eye-ſight will reach in the Caſe (which poſſibly is but a little way) 
cannot ſee, but it will be plain to all Mankind, that your Lordſhip gives up 
the Doctrine of the Trinity : ſince this Notion of Nature and Perſon that they are 
two words that ſignify by Impoſition, is what wil hold in the common Senſe of 
all Mankind. And then, my Lord, all thoſe who think well of your Lordſhip's 
Ability to defend it, and believe that you ſee as far into that Queſtion as any 
body (which I take to be the common Sentiment of all the Learned World, 
eſpecially of thoſe of our Country and Church) will be in great danger to haye 
an ill Opinion of the Evidence of that Article: ſince, I imagine, there is ſcarce 
one of them, who does not think this Norion will hold, viz. That thele Terms 
Nature and Perſon ſignify what they do ſignify by Impoſition, and not by Na- 
ture. 

Tho, if the contrary were true, viz. That theſe two words, Nature and 
Perſon, had this particular Privilege, above other Names of Things, that they 
did naturally and in themſelves ſignify what they do ſignify, and that they re- 
ceiv*d not their Significations from the arbitrary Impoſition of Men, I do not 
ſee how the Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity ſhould depend hereon : unleſs 
your Lordſhip concludes, that it is neceſſary to the Defence of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, that theſe two articulate Sounds ſhould have natural Significations ; 
and that unleſs they are uſed in thoſe Significations, it were impoſſible to defend 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, Which is in effect to ſay, That where theſe two 
words are not in uſe and in their natural ſignification, the Doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be defended. And if this be ſo, I grant your Lordſhip had rea- 
ſon to ſay, That if it hold, that the Terms Nature and Perſon ſignify by Impo- 
ſition, your Lordſhip does not ſee how it is poſſible to defend the Doctrine of the 

| Trinity- But then, my Lord, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether this be 

| not mightily to prejudice that Doctrine, and to undermine the Belief of that 

Article of Faith, to make ſo extraordinary a Suppoſition neceſſary to the De- 
fence of it; and of more dangerous conſequence to it, than any thing your Lordſhip 
can imagine deducible from my Book ? | 

As to the remaining part of what your Lordſhip has, in the foregoing Paſſage, 
ſet down as ſome of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, viz, That theſe Terms 
are only abſtratt or complex Ideas : I crave leave to plead, That I never ſaid any 
ſuch thing; and I ſhould be aſham'd if I ever had ſaid, that theſe, or any other 
Terms, Were Ideas which is all one as to ſay, that the Sign is the thing ſigni- 
fy'd. Much leſs did Jever ſay, That theſe Terms are only abſtratt and complex Ideas, 
which the common Uſc of Language hath appropriated to be the Signs of two Ideas. 
For to ſay, That the common Uſe of Language has appropriated abſtraft and com- 
plex Ideas to be the Signs of Ideas, ſeems to me ſo extraordinary a way of Talking, 
that I can ſcarce perſuade my ſelf it would be of credit to your Lordſhip, to 
think it worth your while to anſwer a Man, whom. you. could ſuppoſe to vent 
ſuch groſs Jargon. 

This therefore containing none of my Notions of Nature and Perſon, nor in- 
deed any thing that I underſtand ; whether your Lordſhip. rightly deduces from 
it this Conſequence, vic. And ſo One Nature and Three Perſons. can be no more; is 
what I neither know nor am concern'd to examine. 

Your Lordſhip has been pleag'd to take my Eſſay. of Human Underſtanding to 

Vindic.p.252, task, in your Vindication af the Doctrine of the Trinity; becauſe the Doctrine of 

| it will not furniſh your Lordſhip with clear and diſtin&t Apprehenſions. concerning 
Nature and Perſon, and the Grounds. of Identity and. Niſtinition. For, ſays. your 
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Lordſhip, we muſt talk unintelligibly about this Point [of the Trinity] wunleſ; we have 
clear and diſt inet Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, &c. fp 

Whether, by my way of Ideas, one can have clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions 
of Nature and Perſon, I ſhall not now diſpute, how much ſoever J am of the 
miad one may, Nor ſhall I queſtion the Reaſonableneſs of this Principle your 
Lordſhip goes upon, viz. That my Book is to be diſputed againſt, as oppoſite 
to the Doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe It fails to furniſh your Lordſhip with clear 
and diſtinct © pag to of Nature and Perſon, and the Diſtinction between them 

tho I promis'd no ſuch clear and diſtin Apprehenſions, nor have treated in my 

Book any where of Nature at all. But upon this occaſion 1 cannot but obſerve, 
That your Lordſhip your ſelf, in that place, makes clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſ- 
ſary tO that Certainty of Faith, which your Lordſhip thinks requiſite, tho it be 
that very thing for which you blame the Alen of the new way of Reaſoning, and is 
the very ground of your diſputing againſt the Unitarians, the Author of Chri/- 
tianity not Myſterious, and me, jointly under that Title. | 

Your Lordſhip, to ſupply that Defect in my Book, of clear and diſt ind? Appre- 
henſions of Nature and Perſon, for the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
without which it cannot be talk'd of intelligibly nor defended, undertook 1e 
clear the Diſtinlion between Nature and Perſon. This, I told your Lordſhip, gave Vindic. ). 25. 
me hopes of getting farther inſight into theſe Matters, and mpre clear and diſ- 
tint Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, than was to be had by Ideas; but 
that atter all the Attention and Application I could uſe, in reading what your 
Lordſhip had writ of it, I found my ſelf fo little enlighten'd concerning Nature 
and Perſon, by what your Lordſhip had faid, that I found no other Remedy, but 
that J muſt be content with the condemn'd way by Ideas. 

This, which 1 thought not only an innocent, but a reſpetful Anſwer, to 
what your Lordſhip had ſaid about Nature and Perſon, has drawn upon me a P. 125; 
more ſevere Reflection than I thought it deſerv'd. Scepticiſm is a pretty hard 
Word, which I find dropt in more places than one; bur [I ſhall refer the Con- 
ſideration of that to another place. All that I ſhall do now, ſhall be to mark 
out (ſince your Lordſhip forces me to it) more particularly than I did before, 
what I think very hard to be underſtood, in that which your Lordſhip has ſaid 


to clear the Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon ;, 5 for theſe two 
Ends: \ | 


Fir, As an Excuſe for my ſaying, © That I had learnt nothing out of your 
« Lordſhip's elaborate Diſcourſe of them, but this; That I muſt content my 
“ ſelf with my condemn'd way by Ideas.” | 

And next to ſhew, why not only I, but ſeveral others, think, That if my 
Book deſerv'd to be brought in, and taken notice of among the Anti-Trinitarian 
Writers, for want of clear and diſtin Ideas of Nature and Perſon ; what your 
Lordſhip has ſaid upon theſe Subjects, will more juſtly deſerve, by him that 
writes next in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, to be brought in among the 
Oppoſers of the Doctrine of the Trinity, as of dangerous conſequence to it, for 
want of giving clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, unleſs the 
ſame thing ranks one Man among the Vnirarians, and another amongſt the Tr:- 
nit ari ans. | | 

What your Lordſhip had ſaid, for clearing of the Diſtinction of Nature and 
Perſon, having ſurpaſs'd my Underſtanding, as I told your Lordſhip in my for- 
mer Letter; I was reſolv'd not to incur your Lordſhip's Diſpleaſure a ſecond 
time, by confeſſing I found not my ſelf enlighten'd by it, till I had taken all 
the Help I could imagine, to find out theſe clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Na- 
ture and Perſon, which your Lordſhip had ſo much declar'd for. To this pur- 
poſe, I conſulted others upon what you had ſaid ; and deſir'd to find ſome body, 
who underſtanding it himſelf, would help me out, where my own Application 
and Endeavours had been uſed to no purpoſe. But my Misfortune has been, my 
Lord, that among ſeveral whom [I have deſir'd to tell me their Senſe of what 
your Lordſhip has ſaid, for clearing the Notions of Nature and Perſon, there has 
not been one who own'd, that he underſtood your Lordſhip's meaning; but con- 
feſs'd, the farther he look'd into what your Lordſhip had there ſaid about Na- 
ture and Perſon, the more he was at a loſs about them. 
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One ſaid, Your Lordſhip began with giving two Significations of the Word 
Vindic. p.252. Nature. One of them, as it ſtood for Properties, he ſaid he underſtood : But 
the other, wherein Nature was taken for the Thing it ſelf, wherein thoſe Proper. 
ties were, he ſaid, he did not underſtand. But that, he added, I was not to 
wonder at, in a Man who was not very well acquainted with Greek; aud 
therefore might well be allow'd not to have Learning enough to under. 
ſtand an Engliſh Word, that Ariſtotle was brought to explain and ſettle the 
Senſe of. Beſides, he added, that which puzzl'd him the more in it, was the 
very Explication which was brought of it out of Axiſtotle, viz. That N 
ture was 4 Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Motion in it ſelf; 
becauſe he could not conceive a Corporeal Subſtance, having the Principles of 
Motion in it ſelf. And if Nature were a Corporeal Subſtance, having the Principles 
of Motion in it ſelf; it muſt be good Senſe to ſay, that a Corporeal Subſt ance, 
or, which is the ſame thing, a Body having the Principles of Motion in it ſelf, ;; 
Nature; which he confeſs'd, if any body ſhould ſay to him, he could not un- 
derſtand. 

Another thing, he ſaid, that perplex'd him in this Explication of Nature, was, 
That if Nature was 4 Corporeal Subſtance, which had the Principles of Motion in it ſelf, 
he thought it might happen that there might be no Nature at all. For Cyr. 
poreal Subſtances having all equally Principles, or no Principles of Motion in 
themſelves; and all Men who do not make Matter and Motion eternal, he- 
ing poſitive in it, that a Body, at reſt, has no Principle of Motion in it ; muſt 
conclude, that Corporeal Subſtance has no Principle of Motion in it ſelf : From 
hence it will follow, that to all thoſe who admit not Matter and Motion to 
be eternal, no Nature, in that Senſe, will be left at all, ſince Nature is ſaid 
to be a Corporeal Subſtance, which hath the Principles of Motion in it ſelf ; but 
ſuch a ſort of Corporeal Subſtance thoſe Men have no Notion of at all, and con- 
ſequently none of Nature, which is ſuch a Corporeal Subſtance. 

Now, ſaid he, if this be that clear and diſtin Apprehenſion of Nature, which 
is ſo neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Trinity; they who have found it out for 
that purpoſe, and find it clear and diſtin, have reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with 
it upon that account: But how they will reconcile it to the Creation of Mat- 
ter, I cannot tell. I, for my part, ſaid he, can make it conſiſt neither with 
the Creation of the World, nor with any other Notions; and fo, plainly, can- 

| not underſtand it, 

Vindic.p,2:2 He further ſaid, In the following words, which are theſe, But Nature and 
Subſtance are of an equal Extent and ſo that which is the Subject of Powers and 
Properties is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances ;, he 
neither underſtood the Connection nor Senſe, Firft, he underſtood not, he 
ſaid, that Nature and Subſtance were of the ſame Extent. Nature, he ſaid, in 
his Notion of it, extended to things that were not Subſtances; as he thought 
it might properly be ſaid, the Nature of a Rectangular Triangle was, That 
the Square of the Hypotinenſe, was equal to the Square of the two other 
fidesz or, it is the Nature of Sin, to offend God: Tho it be certain, that 
neither Sin nor a Rectangular Triangle, to which Nature is attributed in theſe 
Propoſitions, are either of them Subſtances. 

Further, he ſaid, that he did not ſee how the Particle but, connects this 
to the preceding words. But leaſt of all, could he comprehend the Inference 
from hence: And ſo that which is the Subject of Powers and Properties is Nature, 
whether it be meant of Bodily or Spiritual Subſtances. Which DeduQtion, ſaid he, 
ſtands thus: Ariſtotle takes Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, which bas the Prin- 
ciple of Motion in it ſelf; therefore Nature and Subſtance are of an equal Ex- 
tent, and ſo both Corporeal and Incorporeal Subſtances are Nature, This is 
the very Connection, ſaid he, of the whole Deduction, in the foregoing 


Words; which I underſtand not, if I underſtand the Words: And if I un- 


derſtand not the Words, I am yet farther from underſtanding any, thiog of 
this Explication of Nature, whereby we are to come to clear and diſtinct Ap- 
prehenſions of it. 

Mlethinks, ſaid he, going on, I underſtand how by making Nature and Sub- 
ſtance one and the ſame thing, that may ſerve to bring Subſtance into this 
Diſpute ; but for all that, I cannot, for my Life, underſtand Nature to be Sub- 
ftance, nor Subſtance to be Nature. |. | There 
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There is another Inference, ſaid he, in the cloſe of this Paragraph, which 
both for its Connection and Expreſſion ſeems, to me, very hard to be under- 


ſtood, it being ſet down in theſe words: So that the nature of things properly v 


belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. For when a Man knows What it 
is for the Nature of Things properly to belong to Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas, there 
will, 1 gueſs, ſome Difficulty remain, in what Senſe ſoever he ſhall underſtand 
that Expreſſion, to deduce this Propoſition as an Inference from the foregoing 
words, which are theſe: I grant, that by Senſation and Reflection, we come to 
know the Powers and Properties of Things; but our Reaſon ts ſatisſy'd that there mu 


be ſomething beyond thoſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould ſubſiſt by oy 


ſelves: So that the Nature of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to 


mere Ideas. 


'Tis true, faid I; but his Lordſhip, upon my taking Reaſon in that place for 
the Power of Reaſoning, bath, in his Anſwer, with a little kind of Warmth, 


ind ic. p.253. 


corrected my Miſtake, in theſe Words: Still you are at it, That “ you can find Anſw. p. 101, 


« no oppoſition between Idea and Reaſon: But Ideas are Objects of the Un- 
« derſtanding, and the Underſtanding is one of the Faculties imploy'd about 
« them.” No doubt of it. But you might eaſily ſee that by Reaſon, I underſtood 
Principles of Reaſon, allow'd by Mankind , which, I think, are very different from 


Ideas. But I perceive Reaſon, in this Senſe, is a thing you have no Idea of; or one 
as obſcure as that of Subſtance. 


| imagine, ſaid the Gentleman, that if his Lordſhip ſhould be ask'd, How 
he perceives you have no Idea of Reaſon in that Senſe, or one as obſcure as that 
of Subſt ance ,, he would ſcarce have a Reaſon ready to give for his ſaying fo : 
— wy ſay which Reaſon cannot account for, muſt be aſcrib'd to ſome 
other Cauſe, 


Now truly, ſaid I, my Miſtake was ſo innocent and ſo unaffected, that if 
had had theſe very Words ſaid to me then, which his Lordſhip rounds in my 
Ears now, to awaken my Underſtanding, viz. That the Principles of Reaſon 
are very different from Ideas; 1 do not yet find how they would have help'd 
me to fee what, it ſeems, was no ſmall Fault, that 1 did not ſee before. Be- 
cauſe, let Reaſon, taken for Prizciples of Reaſon, be as different as it will from 
Ideas ;, Reaſon, taken as a Faculty, is as different from them, in my apprehen- 
ſion: And in both Senſes of the word Reaſon, either as taken for a Faculty, 
or for the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, Reaſon and Ideas may con- 
{iſt together. 

Certainly, ſaid the Gentleman, Ideas have ſomething in them that you do 
not ſee; or elſe ſuch a ſmall Miſtake as you made, in endeavouring to make 
them conſiſtent with Reaſon, as a Faculty, would not have mov'd ſo great a 
Man as my Lord Biſhop of . ſo as to make him tell you, That Reaſon, taken 
for the common Principles of Reaſon, is a thing whereof you have no Idea, or one 


as obſcure as that of Subſtance. For, if I miſtake not, you have in your Book, 


in more places than one, ſpoke, and that pretty /argely, of ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions and Maxims: So that, if his Lordſhip has ever read thoſe parts of 
your Eſſay, he cannot doubt, but that you have Ideas of thoſe common Princi- 
ples of Reaſon. 


It may be ſo, I reply'd; but ſuch things are to be born from great Men, 


who often uſe them as Marks of Diſtinction: Tho I ſhould leſs expect them 
from my Lord Biſhop of W. than from almoſt any one; becauſe he has the 


ſolid and interior Greatneſs of Learning, as well as that of outward Title and 


Dignity. But ſince he expects it from me, I will do what I can to ſee what, 


he ſays, is his meaning here by Reaſon. I will repeat it juſt as his Lordſhip 
ſays, I might eaſily have ſeen what he underſtood by it. My Lord's words im- 
mediately following thoſe above taken notice of, are: And ſo that which 18 
the Subject of Powers and Properties is the Nature, whether it be meant of Bodily 
or Spiritual Subſtances. And then follow theſe, which to be rightly underſtood, 
his Lordſhip ſays muſt be read thus: I grant, that by Senſation and Reflection 
we come to know the Properties of Things; but our Reaſon, i. e. the Principles of 
Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, are ſatisfy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond 


theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves: So that the nature 
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of things properly belongs to our Reaſon, i. e. to the Principles of Reaſon allowed 
by Mankind; and not to mere Ideas. This Explication of it, reply'd the Gentle 
man, which my Lord Biſhop has given of this Paſſage, makes it more unintchi— 

ible to me than it was before; and I know him to be ſo great a Maſter of Senſe 
that I doubt whether he himſelf will be better ſatisfy'd with this Senſe of his 
Words, than with that which you underſtood it in. But let us go on to the 
two next Paragraphs, wherein his Lordſhip is at farther pains to give us clear 
and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature: And that we may not miſtake, let us fiſt 
read his words, which run thus: 

But we muſt yet proceed farther ; For Nature may be conſider'd two ways : 

I, As it is in diſtin Individuals; as the Nature of a Man #* equally in Peter, 
James, and John; and this is the common Nature, with a particular Subſiſterce, 
proper to each of them. For the Nature of a Man, as in Peter, is aiſtintt ſrom that 
ſame Nature, as it is in James and John; otherwiſe they would be but one Perſon, as 
well as have the ſame Nature. And this Diſtinction of Perſons in them, is diſcern'd 
both by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents ; and by our Reaſon, becauſe they 
have a ſeparate Exiſtence 5, not coming into it at once, and in the ſame manner. 

2. Nature may be conſider d abſtractly, without re ſpect to individual Perſons ;, and 
then it makes an intire Notion of it ſelf. For, however the ſame Nature may be in 
different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame; which ap- 
pears from this evident Reaſon, That otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a diſfc- 
rent Kind. 

In theſe words, ſaid he, having read them, I find the ſame Difficulties you 
took notice of in your Letter. As firſt, That it 1s not declar'd whether his 
Lordſhip ſpeaks here of Nature, as ſtanding for Eſſential Properties, or of Na- 
ture, as ſtanding for Subſtance, which Dubiouſneſs caſts an Obſcurity on the 
whole place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it be his Lord- 
ſhip's Opinion that I ought to think, That one and the ſame Nature is in Peter 
and John; or, That a Nature diſtinct from that in John, is in Peter; and that for 
the ſame reaſon which left you at a loſs, viz. Becauſe I cannot put together one 
and the ſame and diſtin. But ſince his Lordſhip, in his Anſwer to you, has 
ſaid nothing to give us light in theſe matters, we mult be content to be in the 
dark; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, ſo as to make himſelf to be 
underſtood by us, we may be ſure he has a reaſon for it. But pray tell me, 
Did you underſtand the reſt of theſe two Paragraphs that you mention'd, only 
thoſe two Difficulties? For I muſt profeſs to you, That I underſtand ſo little 
of either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give me thoſe clear 
and diſtin Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, which I find, by his Lordſhip, it 
is neceſſary to have, before one can have a right Underſtanding of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. Nay, I am fo far from gaining by his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe thuſe 
clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, that what he objects to your 
nem Method of Certainty, | found verity'd in this his clearing the Diſtin@ion be- 
tween Nature and Perſon, that it left me in more doubt than J was in before. 

Truly, Sir, reply'd I, that was juſt my Caſe; but minding then only what 
I thought immediately related to the Objections to my Book, which follow'd; 1 
paſs'd by what I might have retorted concerning the Obſcurity and Difficulty in 
his Lordſhip's Doctrine about Nature and Perſon, and contented my ſelf to tell 
his Lordſhip, in as reſpectful Terms as I could find, that I could not underſtand 
him: which drew from him that ſevere Reflection, That 1 obſtinately ſtick to 
a way that leads to Scepriciſm, which is the way of Ideas. But now that, for the 
Vindication of my Book, I am ſhewing that his Lordſhip's way, without Ideas, 
does as little (Iwill not fay leſs) furniſh us with clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions 
concerning Nature and Perſon, as my Eſſay does; I do not ſee but that his Lord- 
ſhip's Vindication of the Trinity, is as much againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
as my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding ;, and may, with as much reaſon on that 
account, be animadverted on by another, who vindicates the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, as my Book is by his Lordſhip. | 

Indeed, ſaid he, if failing of clear and diſtin® Apprehenſions concerning Nature 
and Perſon, render any Book obnoxious to one that vindicates the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, and gives him ſufficient cauſe to write againſt it, as oppoſite to that 
Doctrine; 1 know no Book of more dangerous conſequence to that Article of 
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Faith, nor more neceſſary to be writ againſt by a Defender of that Article, than 
that part of his Lordſhip's Vindication, which we are now upon. For to m 
thinking, 1 never met with any thing more unintelligible about that Subject, 
nor that is more remote from clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon. 
For what more effectual method could there be to confound the Notions of Na- 
ture and Perſon, inſtead of clearing their Diſtinction, than to diſcourſe of them 
without firſt defining them? Is this a way, to give clear and diſtin Apprehen- 
ſions of two Words, upon a right Underſtanding of which, all our Notions of the 
Doftrine of the Trinity depend; and without which, we muſt ralk unintelligibly 
about that Point? 

His Lordſhip tells us here, Nature may be conſider'd two ways. What is it the vindic. p. 253. 
near to be told, Nature wy be conſider'd two or twenty ways, till we know what es 
that is which is to be conſider'd two ways? 1. e. till he defines the Term Nature, 
that we may know what preciſely is the thing meant by it. 

He tells us, Nature may be conſider'd, 

I. As it i in Individuals. 
2. Abſtrattly. 

1. His Lordſhip ſays, Nature may be conſider d, as in diſtin Individuals. Tis 
true, by thoſe that know what Nature is. But his Lordſhip having not yet 
told me what Nature is, nor what he here means by it, it is impoſſible for me to 
conſider Nature in or out of Indjviduals, unleſs I can conſider I know not what: 
So that this Conſideration is, to me, as good as no Conſideration ; neither does 
or can it help at all to any clear and diſtint# Apprehenſions of Nature. Indeed he 
ſays, Ariſtotle by Nature ſignify'd a Corporeal Subſtance; and from thence his 
Lordſhip takes occaſion to ſay, that Nature and Subſtance are of an equal extent: 
tho Ariſtotle, taking Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, gave no ground for ſuch a 
Saying, becauſe Corporeal Subſtance and Subſtance are not of an equal extent. But 
to paſs by that: If his Lordſhip would have us underſtand here, that by Nature 
he means Subſtance, this is but ſubſtituting one Name in the place of another; 
and, which is worſe, a more doubtful and obſcure Term, in the place of one 
that is leſs ſo : which will, I fear, not give us very clear and diſtin Apprehen- 
ſions of Nature. His Lordſhip goes on: 

As the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, James, and John; and this is the 
common Nature, with a particular Subſiſtence proper to each of them. | 

Here his Lordſhip does not tell us what Conſideration of Nature there may 
be, but actually affirms and teaches ſomething. I wiſh I had the Capacity to 
learn by it the clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, which is the 
Leſſon he is upon here. He ſays, That the Nature of a Man is equally in Peter, 
James, and John. That's more. than I know: Becauſe I do not know what 
things Peter, James, and John, are. They may be Drills, or Horſes, for ought 
I know ; as well as Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, may be Drills, as his Lord- 
ſhip ſays, for ought be knows. For I know no Law of Speech that more neceſſa- 
rily makes theſe three Sounds, Peter, James, and John, ſtand for three Men; 
than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Couſheda, ſtand for three Men: For I knew a Horſe 
that was call'd Peter; and I do not know but the Maſter of the ſame Team 
might call other of his Horſes, James and John. Indeed if Peter, James, and 
John, are ſuppos'd to be the Names only of Men, it cannot be queſtion'd but 
the Nature of Man is equally in them; unleſs one can ſuppoſe each of them to be 
a Man, without having the Nature of a Man in him: that is, ſuppoſe him to 
be a Man, without being a Man, But then this to me, I confeſs, gives no 
manner of clear or diſtintt Apprehenſions concerning Nature in general, or the Na- 
ture of Man in particular; it ſeeming to me to ſay no more but this, That a 
Man is a Man, and a Drill is a Drill, and a Horſe is a Horſe: Or, which is all 
one, what has the Nature of a Man, has the Nature of a Man, or is a Man; 
and what has the Nature of a Drill, has the Nature of a Drill, or is a Drill; 
and what has the Nature of a Horſe, has the Nature of a Horſe, or is a 
Horſe ; whether it be call'd Peter, or not call'd Peter. But if any one ſhould 
repeat this a thouſand times to me, and 80 over all the Species of Creatures, 
with ſuch an unqueſtionable Aſſertion of every one of them; I do not find, 
that thereby I ſhould get one jot clearer or diſtincter Apprehenſions either of Na- 
ture in general, or of the Nature of a Man, a Horſe, or a Drill, &«. in particular. 
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His Lordſhip adds, And this is the common Nature, with a particular Subſiſtence. 
proper to each of them. I do not doubt but his Lordſhip ſet down theſe words 
with a very good Meaning; but ſuch is my Misfortune, that I, for my life 
cannot find it out. I have repeated And this twenty times to my ſelf; and mo 
weak Underſtanding always rejolts, And what? To which I am always ready 
to anſwer, The Nature of a Man in Peter, and the Nature of a Man in james 
and the Nature of a Man in John, is the common Nature; and there I ſtop, and 
can go no farther to make it coherent to my ſelf, till I add of Man: and then it 


mult be read thus; The Nature of Man in Peter is the common Nat ure of Man, 


with a particular Suhſiſtence proper to Peter. That the Nature of Man in Peter, 


is the Nature of a Man, if Peter be ſuppos'd to be a Man, I certainly know, let 
the Nature of Man be what it will, of which I yet know nothing: But if Pee, 
be not ſuppos'd to be the Name of a Man, but be the Name of a Horſe, all 
that Knowledg vaniſhes, and 1 know nothing. But Jet Peter be ever ſo much 
a Man, and let it be impoſſible to give that Name to a Horſe, yet I cannot un- 
derſtand theſe words, That the common Nature of Man is in Peter; for what. 
ſoever is in Peter, exiſts in Peter; and whatever exiſts in Peter, is particular: 
But the common Nature of Man, is the general Nature of Man, or elſe I un- 
derſtand not what is meant by common Nature. And it confounds my Under- 
ſtanding, to make a General a Particular. 

But to help me to conceive this matter, I am told, It is the common Nature, 
with a particular Subſiſtence proper to Peter. But this helps not my Underſtand- 
ing in the caſe: For firſt, I do not underſtand what Subſiſtence is, if it ſignify 
any thing different from Exiſtence; and if it be the ſame with Exiſtence, then 
it is ſo far from looſening the Knot, that it leaves it juſt as it was, only co- 
ver'd with the obſcure and leſs known Term Subſiſtence. For the difficulty to 
me, is, to conceive an Univerſal Nature, or Univerſal Any-thing, to exiſt ; 
which would be, in my mind, to make an Univerſal a Particular: which, to 
me, is impoſlible. : 

No, ſaid another who was by, 'tis but uſing the word Subſitence inſtead of 
Exiſtence, and there is nothing eaſier ; if one will conſider this common or uni- 
verſal Nature, with a particular Exiſtence, under the name of Subſiſtence, the 
Buſineſs is done. X — 

Juſt as eaſy, reply'd the former, I find it in my ſelf, as to conſider the Na- 
ture of a Circle with four Angles; for to conſider a Circle with four Angles, is 
no more impoſſible to me, than to conſider a univerſal with a particular Exiſ- 
tence; which is to conſider a Univerſal really exiſting, and in effect a Particular. 
But the words Proper to each of them, follow to help me out. 1 hoped ſo, till 1 
conſider'd them; and then J found 1 underſtood them as little as all the reſt. 
For I know not what is 4 Subſiſtence proper to Peter, more than to James or John, 
till I know Peter himſelf; and then indeed my Senſes will diſcera him from 
James or John, or any Man living. 

His Lordſhip goes on: For the Nature of Man, as in Peter, is diſtinct from 
that ſamie Nature as it is in James and john; otherwiſe they would be but one Perſon, 
as well as have the ſame Nature. Theſe words, by the cauſal Particle For, which 
introduces them, ſhould be a proof of ſomething that goes before : but what 
they are meant for a proof of, I confeſs I underſtand not, For the Propoſition 
preceding, as far as | can make any thing of it, is this; That the general Na- 
ture of a Man has a particular Exiſtence in cach of the three, Peter, Fames, and 
John, But then how the ſaying, That the Nature of Man, as in Peter, i diſtinct 
from the ſame Nature as it is in James and john, does prove that the general Na- 
ture of Man does or can exiſt in either of them, I cannot ſee. 

The words which follow, Otherwiſe they would be one Perſon, as well as have the 


ſame Nature, | ſee the Connection of; for it is viſible they were brought to 


prove, that the Nature in Peter is diſtinqt from the Nature in nes and Fobn- 
But with all that, 1 do not ſee of what Uſe or Significancy they are here: be- 
cauſe, to me, they are more obſcure and doubtful, than the Propoſition they 
are brought to prove. For I ſcarce think there can be a clearer Propoſition than 
this, viz. That three Natures, that have three diſtin& Exiſtences in three Men, 
are, as his LEY ſays, three diſtin& Natures, and ſo needs no Proof. But to 
prove it by this, That * they could not he three Perſons, is to prove it by a 

ET Pro- 
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propoſition unintelligible to me; becauſe his Lordſhip has not yet told me, 
what the clear and diſtintt Apprehenſion of Perſon is, which ought to have. 
For his Lordſhip ſuppoſing it, as he does, to be a Term, which has in 
it ſelf a certain Signification; I, who have no ſuch Conception of it, ſhould 
in vain look for it in the Propriety of our Language, which is eſtabliſh'd 
upon arbitrary Impoſition; and fo can, by no means, imagine what Perſon 
here ſignifies, till his Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to tell me. 

To this I reply d, That Page 259, which is but ſix Pages farther, your 
Lordſhip explains the Notion of Perſon. 

To which the Gentleman anſwer'd, Whether I can get clear and diſtin& 
Apprehenſions of Perſon, by what his Lordſhip ſays there of Perſon, 1 ſhall 
{ee when J come to it. But this, in the mean time, muſt be confeſs'd, That 
Perſon comes in here ſix Pages too ſoon, for thoſe who want his Lordſhip's 
Explication of it, to make them have clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions of what 
he means, when he uſes it. 


For we muſt certainly talk znintelligibly about Nature and Perſon, as well 


as about the Doctrine of the Trinity, unleſs we have clear and diſtinct Appre- 
henſions concerning Nature and Perſon; as his Lordſhip fays, in the fore- 
oing Page- | 
: It follows, d this Diſtinction of Perſons in them, is diſcern'd both by our 
Senſes, as to their different Accidents; and by our Reaſon, becauſe they have a ſe- 
arate Exiſt ence, not coming into it at once and in the ſame manner. 

Theſe words, ſaid he, which conclude this Paragraph, tell us how Perſons 
are diſtinguiſh'd ; but, as far as I can ſee, ſerve not at all to give us any clear 
and diſtint> Apprehenſions of Nature, by conſidering it in diſtint® Individual: 


which was the Buſineſs of this Paragraph. 


His Lordſhip ſays, We may conſider Nature as in diſtinit Individuals: And 
ſo I do as much, when I conſider it in three diſtin&t Phyſical Atoms or Par- 
ticles, of Air or Ather, as when I conſider it in Peter, James and John. For 
three diſtin& Phyſical Atoms are three diſtin& Individuals, and have three 
diſtin Natures in them, as certainly as three diſtin& Men; tho I cannot diſcern 
the Diſtinction between them by my Senſes, as to their different Accidents; nor is 
their ſeparate Exiſtence diſcernible to my Reaſon, by their not coming into it at 
once and in the ſame manner: For they did, for ought I know, or at leaſt 
might, come into Exiſtence at once and in the ſame manner, which was by 
Creation. I think it will be allow'd, That God did, or might, create more 
than one Phyſical Atom of Matter at once: So that here Nature may be con- 
ſider'd in diſtin Individuals, without any of thoſe ways of Diſtinction which 
his Lordſhip here ſpeaks of: And ſo I cannot ſee how theſe laſt Words con- 
tribute ought to give us clear and diſtinit Apprehenſions of Nature, by conſidering 
Nature in diſtinct Individuals. : 

But to try what clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature, his Lord- 
ſhip's way of conſidering Nature in this Paragraph carries in it; let me repeat 
his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe to you here, only changing one common Nature for ano- 
ther, viz. putting the common Nature of Animal, for the common Nature of 
Man, which his Lordſhip has choſe to inſtance in; and then his Lordſhip's 
Words would run thus: Nature may be confider'd two ways; Firſt, As it is in 
diſtinft Individuals; as the Nature of an Animal i equally in Alexander, Buce- 
Phalus, and Podargus: And this is the common Nature, with a particular Sub- 
ſiftence, proper to each of them. For the Nature of Animal, as in Bucephalus, 
3s diſtinit from the ſame Nature 4s in Podargus and Alexander; otherwiſe they 
would be but one Perſon, as well as have the ſame Nature. And this Diſtinction 
of Perſons in them, is diſcern'd both by our Senſes, as to their different Accidents , 
and by our Reaſon, becaufe they have a ſeparate Exiftence, not coming into it at 
once and in the ſame manner. : 

Io this I ſaid, I thought he did violence to your Lordſhip's Senfe, in ap- 
plying the word Perſon, which ſignifies an intelligent Individual, to Bucephalns 
and Podargus, which were two irrational Animals. Edo ; 

To which the Gentleman reply'd, That he fell into this Miſtake, by his 
thinking your Lordſhip had ſomewhere ſpoken, as if an individual intelligent 
Subſtance were not the proper Definition of Perſon. But, continn'd he, I lay no 
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ſtreſs on the word Perſon, in the Inſtance wherein I have us'd his Lordſhiry; 
Words, and therefore, if you pleaſe, put Individual for it; and then readin 
it ſo, let me ask you, Whether that way of conſidering it contributes an 
thing to the giving you clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions of Nature ? which it 
ought to do, if his Lordſhip's way of conſidering Nature, in that Paragraph, 
were of any uſe to that purpoſe: Since the common Nature of Animal is as 
much the ſame; or, as his Lordſhip ſays in the next Paragraph, as much an 
entire Notion of it ſelf, as the common Nature of Man. And the common Na- 
ture of Animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, and Podargus, with 4 
particular Subſiſtence proper to each of them; as the common Nature of Man ;; 
equally in Peter, James and John, with a particular Subſiftence proper to each of 
them, &c. But pray what does all this do towards the giving you clear 4nd 
diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature? : nk 

I reply'd, Truly neither the Conſideration of Nature, as in his Lordſhip's 
diſtinct Individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and John; nor the Conſideration of 
Nature, as in your diſtinct Individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and 
Podargus; did any thing towards the giving me clear and diſtintt Apprehenſions 
of Nature. Nay, they were ſo far from it, that, after having gone over both 
the one and the other ſeveral times in my Thoughts, I ſcem to have leſs 
clear and diſtinct Apprebenſions of Nature, than I had before. But whether it wil] 
be ſo with other People, as I perceive it is with you, and me, and ſome others, 
none of the dulleſt, whom 1 have talk'd with upon this Subject, that muſt 
be left to Experience; and if there be others that do hereby get ſuch clear 
and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature, which may help them in their No- 
tions of the Trinity, that cannot be deny'd them. 

That's true, ſaid he: But if that be ſo, I muſt neceſſarily conclude, That 
the Notioniſts and the Ideiſts have their apprehenſive Faculties very differently 
turn'd; ſince in their explaining themſelves (which they on both ſides think 
clear and intelligible) they cannot underſtand one another. 

But let us go on to Nature, conſider'd abſtrattly, in the next Words. 

Secondly, Nature may be conſider' d, ſays his Lordſhip, ahſtractly, without reſpeli 
to individual Perſons. 

I do not ſee, ſaid he, what Perſons do here, more than any other Indivi- 
duals. For Nature, conſider d abſtractly, has no more reſpect to Perſons, than 
any other ſort of Individuals. | 

And then, ſays his Lordſhip, it makes an entire Notion of it ſelf. To make 
an entire Notion of it ſelf, being an Expreſſion I never met with before, | 
ſhall not, I-think, be much blam'd if I be not confident, that I perfectly 
underſtand it, To gueſs therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant by 
it, I conlider, That whatever the Mind makes an Object of its Contempla- 
tion at any time, may be calPd one Notion, or, as you perhaps would call 
it, one Idea; which may be an entire Notion or Idea, tho it be but the half of 
what is the Object of the Mind at another time. For methinks the Num- 
ber Five is gs much an entire Notion of it ſelf, when the Mind contemplates 
the Number Five by it ſelf; as the Number Ten is an entire Notion by it ſelf, 
when the Mind contemplates that alone and its Properties: And in this 
Senſe I can underſtand an entire Notion by it ſelf. But if it mean any thing 
elſe, I confeſs I do not underſtand it. But then the Difficulty remains; for 
1 cannot ſee how in this Senſe, Nature abſtractly conſider' d᷑ makes an entire No- 
tion, more than the Nature of Peter makes an entire Notion. For if the Na- 
ture in Peter be conſider'd by it ſelf, or if the abſtract Nature of Man be 
conſider'd by it ſelf, or if the Nature of Animal (which is yet more abſtract) 
be conſider'd by it ſelf; every one of theſe being made the whole Object, 
that the Mind at any time contemplates, ſeems, to me, as much an entire 
Notion as cither of the other. 

But farther, What the calling Nature, abſtractly conſider'd, an entire Notion 
in it ſelf, contributes to our having or not having clear and diſtinct Apprehen- 


ſions of Nature, is yet more remote from my Comprehenſion. 


His Lordſhip's next Words are; For however the ſame Nature may be in 
different Individuals, yet the Nature in it ſelf remains one and the ſame : Which 


appears from this evident Reaſon, That otherwiſe every Individual muſt make a 
different kind. | 4 The 
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The Coherence of which Diſcourſe, continu'd he, tending, as it ſeems, to 
prove, That Nature, conſider d abſtractly, makes an entire Notion of it ſelß; 
{tands, as far as I can comprehend it, thus: Becauſe every Individual muſt nor 
make a different Rind; therefore Nature, however it be in different Individuals, 
yet in it ſelf it remains one and the ſame. And becauſe Narure, however it be 
in different Individuals, yet in it ſelf remains one and the ſame, therefore, con- 
ſider'd abſtrattly, it makes an entire Notion of it felf. This is the Argument 
of this Paragraph; and the Connection of it, if 1 underſtand the connecting 
Words, For, and from this evident Reaſon. But if they are us'd for any thing 
elſe but to tie thoſe Propoſitions together, as the Proofs one of another, 
in that way I have mention'd them; I confeſs, I underſtand them not, nor 
any thing that is meant by this whole Paragraph. And in that Senſe I un- 
derſtand it in, what it does towards the giving us clear and diſtintt Appreheu- 
{ions of Nature, I muſt confeſs I do not ſee at all, 

Thus far, faid he, we have conſider'd his Lordſhip's Explication of Na- 
ture; and my underſtanding what his Lordſhip has diſcours'd upon it, under 
ſeveral Heads, for the giving us clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning it. 

Let us now read what his Lordſhip has ſaid concerning Perſon; that I 
may, ſince you deſire it of me, let you ſee how far 1 have got any clear and 
diſtinct Apprehenſion of Perſon, from his Lordſhip's Explications of that. His 
Lordſhip's Words are; Let us nom come to the Idea of a Perſon. For altho the Vindic.11255. 
common Nature of Mankind be the ſame, yet we ſee a difference in the ſeveral Indivi- 
duals from one another : So that Peter, and James, and John, are all of the ſame 
ind; yet Peter is net James, and James is not John, But what is this Diſtinction foun- 
ded upon : They may be diſtinguiſh'd from each other by our Senſes, as to Difference 
of Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. but that is not all; for ſuppoſing there were 
wo external Difference, yet there is a Difference between them, as ſeveral T1divi- 
duals in the ſame common Nature. And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, which 
ariſes from the manner of Subſiſtence, which is in one Individual, and is not com- 
municable to another. An individual intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd to the 
making of a Perſon, than the proper Definition of it; for a Perſon relates to ſome- 
thing which doth diſtinguiſh it from another Intelligent Subſtance in the ſame Na- 
ture; and therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar manner of Subſiſ- 
tence, wkich agrees to one, and to none elſe, of the kind; and this ts it which 1s 
call d Perſonality. 

In theſe Words, this I underſtand very well, That ſuppoſing Peter, James 
and John to be all three Men; and Man being a Name for one kind of Ani- 
mals, they are all of the ſame kind. I underſtand too very well, That Peter 7s 
not James, and James is not John, but that there is a difference in theſe ſeveral 
Individuals. I underſtand alſo, That they may be diſtinguiſh'd from each other 
by our Senſes, as to different Features and diſtance of Place, &c, But what fol- 
lows, I do confeſs I do not underſtand, where his Lordſhip ſays, But that is not 
all, for ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a difference between 
them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. For firſt, whatever Willingueſs 
| have to gratify his Lordſhip in whatever he would have me ſuppoſe, yet I 
cannot, 1 find, ſuppoſe, That there is no ſuch external difference between Peter 
and James, as difference of Place; for I cannot ſuppoſe a Contradiction : And 
it ſeems to me to imply a Contradiction to ſay, Peter and James are not in 
different Places. The next thing I do not underſtand, is what his Lordſhip 
ſays in theſe words; For ſuppoſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there 
is a difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame Nature. For theſe 
words being here to ſhew what the Diſtinction of Peter, James and John is 
founded upon, 1 do not underſtand how they at all do it. 

His Lordſhip ſays, Peter « not James, and James is not John, He then 
asks, But what is this Diſtinction founded upon? And to reſolve that, he anſwers, 

Not by difference of Features, or diſtance of Place, with an &c. Becaule, Sup- 
poſing there were no ſuch external difference, yet there is a difference between them. 
In which Paſſage, by theſe words, Such external difference, muſt be meant all 
other difference but what his Lordſhip, in the next words, is going to name; 
or elſe 1 do not ſee how his Lordſhip ſhews what this Diſtinction is founded 
»pon. For if, ſuppoſing ſuch external differences away, there may be {ner dif- 
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ferences on which to found their Diſt inct ion, beſides that other which his Lord. 
ſhip ſubjoins, wiz. The difference that is between them, as ſeveral Individual; in 
the ſame Nature. | cannot ſee that his Lordihip has ſaid any thing to ſhew 
what the Diſtinction between thoſe Individuals is founded on; becauſe it he 
has not, under the Terms external difference, compriz'd all the differcacc; 
beſides that his chief and fundamental one, viz. The difference between them as 


ſeveral Individuals, in the ſame common Nature; it may be founded on what 


his Lordſhip has not mention'd. I conclude then it is his Lordſhip, 
meaning, (or elſe I can ſee no meaning in his words) That ſuppoſing no dif. 
rence between them, of Features or diſtance of Place, &c. i. e. no other dige. 
reace between them, yer there would be {till the true Ground of Diſtiuction 
in the difference between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. 

Let us then underſtand, if we can, what is the difference between things 
barely 4 ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, all other differences 
laid aſide. 

Truly, ſaid I, that I cannot conceive. 

Nor | neither, reply'd the Gentleman: For conſidering them as ſeveral 
Individuals, was what his Lordſhip did, when he ſaid, Peter was not James, 
and James was not John; and if that were enough to ſhew on what the Di/- 
tinFion between them was founded, his Lordſhip needed have gone no farther 
in his Enquiry after that, for that he had found already: And yet methiuks 
thither are we at laſt come again, as to the Foundation of the Diſtinction be- 
tween them, viz. That they are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, 
Nor can I here ſee any other Ground of the Diſtinction between thoſe, that 
are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, but this, That they are 
ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Either this is all the meaning 
that his Lordſhip's words, when conſider'd, carry ia them; or elſe 1 do not 
underſtand what they mean: And either way, I muſt own, they do not 
much towards the giving me clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and 
Perſon. 

{fo thing more I muſt remark to you, ia his Lordſhip's way of expreſ- 
ſing bimſelf here; and that is, in the former part of the Words laſt read 
he ſpeaks, as he does all along, of the ſame common Nature being in Mankind, 
or in the ſeveral Individuals: And in the latter part of them, he ſpeaks ot 
ſeveral Individuals being in the ſame common Nature. I do by no means find 
fault wich ſuch figurative and common ways of ſpeaking, in popular and or- 
dinary Diſcourſes, where unaccurate T houghts allow unaccurate ways of 
ſpeaking z but I think 1 may ſay, That Metaphorical Expreſſions (which ſel— 
dom terminate in preciſe Truth) ſhould be as much as poſſible avoided, when 
Men undertake to deliver clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions, and exact Notions 
of Things: Becauſe, being taken ſtrictly and according to the Letter, (as we 
find they are apt to be) they always puzzle and miſlead, rather than in- 
lighten and inſtru, 

[ do not ſay this (continu'd he) with an Intention to accuſe his Lordſhip 
of unaccurate Notions z but yet, I think, his ſticking ſo cloſe all along to 
that vulgar way of ſpeaking of the ſame common Nature, being in ſeveral In- 
dividuals, has made him leſs eaſy to be underitood. For to ſpeak truly and 
preciſely of this Matter, as in reality it is, there is no ſuch thing as one 
and the ſame common Nature in ſeveral Individuals: For all, that in truth is 
in them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true mean- 
ing (when it has any) -of that metaphorical and popular Phraſe, I take to 
be this, and no more, That every particular individual Man or Horſe, &c. 
has ſuch a Nature or Conſtitution, as agrees and is conformable to that Idea, 
which that general Name ſtands for. | Fs 

His Lordſhip's next words are; And here lies the true Idea of a Perſon, 
which ariſes from that manner of Subſiſtence which is in one Individual, and is not 
communicable to another. The reading of theſe words, ſaid he, makes me wiſh, 
That we had ſome other way of communicating our Thoughts, than by 
Words; for, no doubt, it would have been as much a Pleaſure to have ſeen 
what his Lordſhip's Thoughts were when he writ this, as it is now an 
Unealineſs to pudder in Words and Expreſſions, whoſe meaning one does 


not 
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not comprehend. But let us do the beſt we can. And here, ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, lies the true Idea of Perſon. 

Perſon being a Dif- ſyllable, that in it ſelf ſignifies nothing; what is meant 
by the true Idea of it (it having no Idea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but the Idea of the articulate Sound, that thoſe two Syllables make in 
pronouncing) I do not underſtand. If by tine Idea be meant true Signifi- 
cation, then theſe words will run thus; Here lies the true Signification of the 
word Perſon: and then to make it more intelligible, we muſt change Here 
into Herein, and then the whole Comma will .ſtand thus; Herein lies the true 
Sigaification of the word Perſon : which reading Herein, muſt refer to the 
preceding words. And then the meaning of theſe words will be, The true 
dignification of Perſon lies In this, that ſuppoſing there were no other diffe- 
rence in the ſeveral Individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a difference be- 
tween them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, Now, if in this 
lies the true Signification of the word Perſon, he muſt find it here that can. 
For if he does find it in theſe words, he muſt find it to be ſuch a Signifi- 
cation as will make the word Perſon agree as well to Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus, as to Alexander : For let the difference between Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, be what it will; 'tis 
certain, *twill always be as great, as the difference between Alexander and 
Hector, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. So that, if the 
true Signification of Perſon lies in that difference, it will belong to Bucephalus 
and Podargus, as well as to Alexander and Hector. But let any one reaſon 
never ſo ſubtilly or profoundly about the true Idea, or true Signification of 
the Term Perſon, he will never be able to make me underſtand, That Buce- 
phalus and Podargus are Perſons, in the true Signification of the word Perſon, 
as commonly us'd in the Exgliſh Tongue. 

But that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from finding 
the true Signification of Perſon, lying in the foregoing words, is, That they 
require me to do what I find is impoſlible for me to do, 7. e. find a difference 
between two Individuals, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, 
without any other difference. For if I never found any other difference, I 
ſhould never find two Individuals. For firſt, we find ſome difference, and 
by that we find they are two or ſeveral Individuals; but in this way we are 
bid to find two Individuals, without any difference: But that, I find, is too 
ſubtil and ſublime for my weak Capacity. But when by any difference of 
Time, or Place, or any thing elſe, I have once found them to be two, or 
ſeveral, 1 cannot for ever after conſider them but as ſeveral. They being 
once, by ſome difference, found to be two, *tis unavoidable. for me, from 
thenceforth to canſider them as two. But to find ſeverals where I find no- 
difference ; or, as his Lordſhip is pleas'd to call it, external difference at all; 
is, I confeſs, too hard for me. 

This his Lordſhip farther tells us, in theſe words which follow; Which a- 
riſes from the manner of Subſiſtence, which is in one Individual, which is not com- 
municable to another : Which is, I own, a learned way of ſpeaking, and is 
ſuppos'd to contain ſome refin'd Philoſophick Notion in it, which to me is 
either wholly incomprehenſible, or elſe may be expreſs'd in theſe plain and 
common Words, viz. That every Thing that exiſts has, in the Time or 
Place, or other perceivable differences of its Exiſtence, ſomething incommu- 
nicable to all thoſe of its own kind, whereby it will eternally be kept ſe- 
veral from all the reſt. This, I think, is that which the Learned have been 
pleas'd to term a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence; but if this manner of Sub- 
ſiſtence be any thing elſe, it will need ſome farther Explication to make me 
underſtand it. 

His Lordſhip's next words which follow, I muſt acknowledg are alſo wholly 
incomprebenſible to me: They are, An individual intelligent Subſtance is rather 
ſupposd to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Definition of it. : 

Perſon is a Word; and the Idea that Word ſtands for, or the proper Sig- 
nification of that Word, is what I take his Lordſhip is here giving us. Now 
what is meant by ſaying, An individual intelligent Subſtance is rather ſuppos'd 
to the making the Signification of me word Perſon, than the proper 3 
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of it, is beyond my reach. And the Reaſon his Lordſhip adjoins, puts it in 
that, or any other Senſe, farther from my Comprehenſion. For a Perſon re- 
lates to ſomething, which does diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent Subſtance in 
the ſame Nature; and therefore the Foundation of it lies in the peculiar manner 
of Subſiſtence, which agrees to one, and none elſe, of the kind: and this is that 
which is call'd Perſonality. 


Theſe words, if nothing elſe, convince me, that I am Davw, and not 
Oe dipus; and ſo I muſt leave them. ; 
His Lordſhip, at laſt, gives us what, I think, he intends for a Definition 
Vindic.Þ.261- of Perſon, in theſe words: Therefore a Perſon is a compleat intelligent Subſt ance, 
with a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence. Where I cannot but obſerve, That what 
was, as | think, deny'd or half deny'd to be the proper Definition of Pe. 
ſon, in ſaying, It was rather ſuppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than the pro- 
per Definition of it, is yet here got into his Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon ; 
which I cannot ſuppoſe, but his Lordſhip takes to be a proper Definition, 
There is only one word chang'd in it; and inſtead of individual intelligent 
Subſtance, his Lordſhip has put it compleat intelligent Subſtance : which, wh 
ther it makes his the more proper Definition, 1 leave to others; ſince poilioly 
ſome will be apt to think, That a proper Definition of Perſon cannot be well 
made, without the Term individual, or an equivalent. But his Lordſhip has, 
vindic. p. 216. as appears by the Place, put in compleat, to exclude the Soul from being a 
Perſon , which, whether it does it or no, to me ſeems doubtful : Becauſe 
poſſibly many may think, that the Soul is a compleat intelligent Subſtance by 
it ſelf, whether in the Body or out of the Body.z becauſe every Subſtance, 
that has a Being, is a compleat Subſtance, whether join'd or not join'd to ano- 
ther, And as to the Soul's being intelligent, no body, I gueſs, thinks, that 
the Soul is compleated in that, by its Union with the Body; for then it 
would follow, that it would not be equally intelligent out of the Body; 
which, I think, no body will ſay. 

And thus I have, at your Requeſt, gone over all that his Lordſhip has 
ſaid, to give us clear and diſtin Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon, which 
are ſo neceſſary to the underſtanding the Doctrine of the Trinity, and talking 
intelligibly about it. And if 1 ſhould judg of others by my own Dulneſs, 
I ſhould fear that by his Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, few would be helped to think 
or talk intelligibly about it. But I meaſure not others by my narrow Ca- 
pacity: 1 wiſh others may profit by his Lordſhip's Explication of Nature and 
Perſon, more than I have done. And ſo the Converſation ended. 


My Lord, I ſhould not have troubled your Lordſhip with a Dialogue of 
this kind, had not your Lordſhip forc'd me to it in my own Defence. 
Your Lordſhip, at the end of your above-mention'd Explication of Nature, 

Vindic.p-254+ has theſe words: Let us now ſee how far theſe Things can come from our Ideas, 
by Senſation and Reflection. And to the like purpoſe, in the cloſe of your Ex- 
plication of Perſon, your Lordſhip ſays; But how do our ſimple Ideas help us out 
in this Matter? Can we learn from them the difference of. Nature and Perſon ? Your 
Lordſhip concludes we cannot. But you ſay, what makes a Perſon, muſt be un- 
derſtood ſome other way. And hereupon, my Lord, my Book is thought worthy 
by your Lordſhip, to be brought into the Controverſy and argu'd againſt, in your 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity); becauſe, as your Lordſhip conceives, 
clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions of Nature and Perſon cannot be had from it. 

I humbly crave leave to repreſent to your Lordſhip, That if want of af- 
fording clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, make any 
Book Anti-trinitarian, and, as ſuch, fit to be writ againſt by your Lordſhip; 
your Lordſhip ought, in the Opinion of a great many Men, in the firſt place, 
to write againſt your own Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity: ſince, a- 
mong the many l have conſulted concerning your Lordſhip's Notions of Na- 
ture and Perſon, I do not find any one that underſtands them better, or has 


got from them any clearer or more diſtindt Apprehenſions concerning Nature and 
Perſon, than I my ſelf; which indeed is none at all. 


The owning of this to your. Lordſhip in my former Letter, I find, diſ- 
pleas'd your Lordſhip: I have therefore here laid before your Lordſhip ſome - 
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part of thoſe Difficulties which appear to me, and others, in your Lordſhip's 
Explication of Nature and Perſon, as my Apology for ſaying, I had not learu'd 
any thing by it. And to make it evident, that if want of clear and diſtinct Ap- 
prehenſtons of Nature and Perſon, involve any Treatiſe in the Unitarian Contro- 
verſy ; your Lordſhip's, upon that account, is, I humbly conceive, as guilty as 
mine; and may bereckon'd one of the firſt that ought to be charg'd with that 
Offence, againſt the Do@rine of the Trinity, 
This, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underſtand better. Whether 
the not being able to get clear and diſtin Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Per- 
ſon, from what your Lordſhip has ſaid of them, be the want of Capacity in my 
Underſtanding, or want of Clearneſs in that which I have endeavour'd to un- 
derſtand, I ſhall not preſume to ſay ; of that the World muſt judg. If it be 
my Dulneſs (as I cannot preſume much upon my own Quickneis, having every 
day experience how ſhort-ſighted I am) I have this yet to defend me from any 
very ſevere Cenſure in the Caſe, That I have as much endeavour'd to underſtand 
your Lordſhip, asI ever did to underſtand any body. And if your Lordſhip's 
Notions, laid down about Nature and Perſon, are plain and intelligible, there 
area great many others, whoſe Parts lie under no blemiſh in the world, who 
find them neither plain nor intelligible, 
Pardon me therefore, I beſeech yon, my Lord, if I return your Lordſhip's 
Queſtion, Eom do your Lordſhip's Notions help us out in this Matter? Can we 
learn from them, clear and diſtinct Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon, and 
the Grounds of Identity and Diſtinction? To which the Anſwer will ſtand, No; 
till your Lordſhip has explain'd your Notions of them a little clearer, and 
ſhewn what ultimately they are founded on and made up of, if they are not 
ultimately founded on and made up of our ſimple Ideas, received from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection; which is that for which, in this point, you except againſt _ 
my Book: And yet, tho your Lordſhip ſets your ſelf to prove, that they can- Vindic. ). 253 
not be had from our ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection; tho your Lordſhip Ge. 
lays down ſeveral Heads about them, yet you do not, that I ſee, offer any thing 
0 — us from what other Original they come, or whence they are to 
e had. 
But perhaps this may be my want of underſtanding what your Lordſhip has 
ſaid about them: And, poſlibly, from the ſame cauſe it is, that I do not fee how _ 
the four Paſſages your Lordſhip ſubjoins, as out of my Book, (tho there be no Vindic.p.254, 
ſuch Paſſages in my Book; as, I think, your Lordſhip acknowledges, ſince your! 
Lordſhip anſwers nothing to what I ſaid thereupon ;) the two things your Lord. 
ſhip ſays are granted, that tend to the clearing this matter; and the tour laferen- P. 255. 
ces your Lordſhip makes; are all, or any of them, apply'd by your Lordſhip, P.255—-259. 
to ſne that clear and diſtin® Apprehenſions concerning Nature and Perſon cannot be 
had upon my Principles; at leaſt as clear as can be had upon your Lordſhip's, 
when you pleaſe to let us know them. 
Hitherto, my Lord, I have conſider'd only what is charg'd upon my Book 
by your Lordſhip, in reference to the Unitarian Controverſy, viz. The Mauner 
and Grounds on which my Book has been, by your Lordſhip, endeavour'd to be 
brought into the Controverſy concerning the Trinity, with which it bath no— 
thing to do: nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, yet ſhew'd that 
it has. = 
There remains to be conſider'd ſeveral things, which your Lordſhip thinks 
faulty in my Book; which, whether they have any thing to do or no with the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, I think my ſelf oblig'd to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction 
in, either by acknowledging my Errors, or giving your Lordſhip an account 
wherein your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe comes ſhort of convincing me of them. But 
theſe Papers being already grown to a bulk that exceeds the ordinary ſize of a 
Letter, I ſhall reſpit your Lordſhip's farther trouble in this matter for the pre- 
ſent, with this Promiſe, That I ſhall not fail to return my Acknowledgments to 
your Lordſhip, for thoſe other parts of the Letter you have honour'd me with. 
Before I conclude, *tis fit, with due Acknowledgment, I take notice of theſe 
words, in the cloſe of your Lordſhip's Letter: 1 hope, that in the managing this P. 133. 
Debate, I have not either tranſgreſs'd the Rules of Civility, or miſtaken your Meaning; 
both which I have cndeavour'd to avoid. And I return you Thanks for the Civilities 
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you have expreſs'd to me, thro your Letter: And I do aſſure you, That it is out of 10 
Diſreſpect, or the leaſt Ill-will to you, that I have again conſider'd this matter, &c. 


Your Lordſhip hopes you have not miſtaken my Meaning : And I, my Lord, hope 


that where you have (as I humbly conceivel ſhall make it appear you have) mi. 
taten my Meaning, I may, without offence, lay it before your Lordſhip. And! 
the more confidently ground that Hope upon this Expreſſion of your Lordſhip 
here, which I take to be intended to that purpole ; ſince, in thoſe ſeveral In- 
ſtances I gave in my former Letter, of your Lordſhip's miſtaking not only m 
Meaning, but the very Words of my Book which you quoted, your Lordſhip 
has had the Goodneſs to bear with me, without any manner of Reply. 
Anſw. p.233- Your Lordſhip aſſures me, That it is out of no Diſreſpect or the leaſt Ill-will to me, 
| that you have again conſider'd this matter. 8 

My Lord, my never having, by any Act of mine, deſerv'd otherwiſe of your 
Lordſhip, is a ſtrong Reaſon to keep me from queſtioning what your Lordſhip 
ſays. And, I hope, my part in the Controverſy has been ſuch, that I may be 
excusꝰd from making any ſuch Profeſſion, in reference to what I write to your 
Lordſhip. And I ſhall take care to continue to defend my ſelf ſo, in this Con- 
troverſy, which your Lordſhip is pleas'd to have with me, that I ſhall not come 
within the need of any Apology, That what I fay i out of no Diſreſpett or the 
leaſt Il. will to your Lordſhip. But this muſt not hinder me any where, from lay. 
ing the Argument in its due light, for the advantage of Truth. 


This, my Lord, 1 ſay not to your Lordſhip, who propoſing to your felf, as 


you fay in this very Page, nothing but Truth, will not, I know, take it amiſs, 


that I endeavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I can: But this! 
ſay, upon occaſion of ſome Exceptions of this kind, which I have heard others 
have made againſt the former Letter I did my felf the Honour to write to your 
Lordſhip, as if I did therein bear too hard upon your Lordſhip. Tho your Lord- 
ſhip, who knows very well the End of Arguing, as well as Rules of Civility, 
finds nothing to blame in my way of writing; and I ſhould be very ſorry it 
ſhould deſerve any other Character, than what your Lordſhip has been pleas'd 
to give it in the beginning of your Paſt ſcript. It is my misfortune to have any 
Controverſy with your Lordſhip ; but ſince the Concern of Truth alone engages 
me in it, as | know your Lordſhip will expect that I ſhonld omit nothing that 
ſhould make for Truth, for that is the Bad we both profeſs to aim at; ſo | 
ſhall take care to avoid all foreign, paſſionate, and unmannerly Mixtures, which 
do no way become a Lover of Truth in any Debate, eſpecially with one of 
your Lordſhip's Character and Dignity, 
My Lord, the Imputation of a Tendency to Scepticiſm, and to the overthrowin 
any Article of the Fi. Faith, are no ſmall Charge; and all Cenſures of that 
high nature, I humbly conceive, are with the more Caution to be paſs'd, the 
greater the Authority is of the Perſon they come from. But whether to pro- 
nounce ſo hardly of the Book, merely upon Surmiſes, be to be taken for a Mark 
of Good-will to the Author, I mult leave to your Lordſhip. This I am fure, I 
find the World thinks me oblig'd to vindicate my ſelf. I have taken leave to 
ſay, merely upon Sarmiſes, becauſe I cannot ſee any Argument your Lordſhip 
has any where brought, to ſhew its tendency to Scepticiſm, beyond what your 
Lordſhip has in theſe words in this Page, viz. That it is your Lordſhip's great 
Prejudice againſt it that it leads to Scepticiſm; or, That your Lordſhip can find ne 
* to attain to Certainty mit, upon my Grounds, 
confeſs, my Lord, I think that there is a great part of the viſible, and a 
great deal more of the yet much larger intelle&ual World; wherein our 
and weak Underſtandings, in this State, are not capable of Rnowledg; and 
this, 1 think, a great part of Mankind agrees with me in. But whether or no 
my way of Certainty by Ideas comes ſhort of what it ſnould, or your Lordſhip's 
way, with or without Ideas, wil carry us to clearer and larger degrees of Ger- 
tainty ; we ſhall ſee, when your Lordſhip pleaſes to let us xnow wherelti your 
may of Cettainty conſiſts. Till then, I think, to avoid Sceptieiſm, it is better 
to have 3 of Certainty (tho it will not lead us to it in every thing) than 
no Way at all. 3 
The neceſſity your Lordſhip has put upon me of vindicating my ſelf, muſt be 
my Apology for giving your Lordſhip this ſecond Trouble; which, 1 _— 
| 5 elf, 
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ſelf, you will not take amiſs, ſince your Lordſhip was ſo much concern'd for m 


Vindication, as to declare, You had no reaſonto be ſorry, that the Author of Chyi/- P. 36. 
tianity not Myſterious bad $oen me . to vindicato my ſelf. I return your 


Lord(ip My humble Thanks, for affording me this ſecond Opportunity to do it; 
aud am, with the utmoſt Kefpedt, 
_— 29 Jubs, My LORD, 
1097. 
Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble 
And moſt Obedient Servant, 
Jo N LocRE. 
—— dl a —— — — — — — 
POSTSCRIPT. 


Tx I have £ great a Precedent, as your Lordſhip has given me in the 
Letter you have honour'd me with; yet, I doubt, whether even your 
Lordſhip's Example will be enough to jaſtify me to the World, if, in a Letter 
writ to one, I ſhould put a Poſtſcript in anſwer to another Man, to whom I do 
not ſpeak in my Letter: I ſhall therefore only beg, That your Lordſhip will be 
pleas d to excuſe it, if you find a ſhort Anſwer to the Paper of another Man, 
not big enough to be publiſh'd: by it ſelf, appear under the ſame Cover with my 
Anſwer to your Lordſhip. The Paper it ſelf came to my hands, at the ſame 
time that your Lordſhip's Letter did; and containing ſome Exceptions to my 
512 concerning Human Underſtanding, is not wholly foreign in the matter 
OT It. 
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An Eſſay concerning Human Under ſtanding, &c. 


= FORE any thing came ont againſt my Eſſay concerning Human 

d WI Underſtanding the laſt Year, I was told, That I muſt prepare my 

>| {clf for a Storm that was coming againſt it; it being reſolv'd by 

WA EZ ſome Men, That it was neceſſary that Book of mine ſhould, as *tis 

Fl El phras'd, be run down. I do not ſay, that the Author of theſe Re- 

marks was one of thoſe Men: but 1 premiſe this as the Reaſon of 

the Anſwer I am about to give him. And tho ] do not fay he was one of them, 

vct in this, I think, every indifterent Reader will agree with me, That his Let- 

ter dees not very well ſuir with the Character he takes upon himſelf, or the 
Deſign he pretends in writing it. | 

He pretends, the Bulineſs of his Letter is to be ;nform'd : But if that were in 
earneſt ſo, I ſuppoſe he would have done two things quite otherwiſe than he 
has. The firſt is, That he would not have thought it neceſlary for his particu- 
lar Information, that his Letter (that pretends Inquiry in the Body of it, tho 
it carries Remarks in the Title) ſhould have been publiſh'd in Print : Whereby I 
am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the Perſon of a Learner, yet he 
would miſs his Aim, if he were not taken notice of as a Teacher; and particu- 
larly, that his Remarks ſhew'd the World great Faults in my Book. 

The other is, That he has not ſet his Name to his Letter of Inquiries ; where- 
by I might, by knowing the Perſon that inquires, the better know how to ſuit 
my Anſwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another reſpect, for concealing 
his Name: for, I think, any one who appears among Chriſtians, may be well 
aſham'd of his Name, when he raiſes ſuch a Doubt as this, viz. Whether an 
infinitely powerful and wiſe Being, be veracious or no; unleſs Falſhood be in 
ſuch reputation with this Gentleman, that he concludes Lying to be no Mark of 
Weakneſs and Folly, Beſides, this Author might, if he had pleas'd, have taken 
notice, that in more places than one I ſpeak of the Goodneſs of God; another 
Evidence, as I take it, of his Veracity. 

He ſeems concern'd to know pon what Ground I will build the Divine Law, 
when I purſue Morality to a Demonſtration ? 

It he had not been very much in haſte, he would have ſeen, that his Queſ- 
tions, in that Paragraph, are a little too forward; unleſs he thinks it neceſſary 


I 


An Anſwer to Remarks, &c. 


I ſhould write, when and upon what he thinks fit, 


may perhaps think I owe him great Obſervance ; 
Men think due to themſelves. 


| have faid indeed in my Book, That I thought Morality capable of Demon- 
ſtration, as well as Mathematicks : But I do not remember where 1 promis'd 
this Gentleman to demonſtrate it to him. 

He ſays, If he knew upon what Grounds I would build my Demonſtration of Mo- 
rality, he could make a better Judgment of it. His Judgment who makes ſuch 
Demands as this, and is ſo much in haſte to be a Judg, that he cannot ſtay till 
what he has ſuch a mind to be ſitting upon, be born; does not ſeem of that 
conſequence, that any one ſhould be in haſte to gratify his Impatience. 


When I know him better, I 
but ſo much, as that very few 


431 


And ſince he thinks the illiterate part of Mankind (which is the greateſt) muſt P. 4. 


have a more compendious way to know their Duty, than by long Deductions; he may do 
well to conſider, whether it were for their ſakes he publiſh'd this Queſtion, viz. 
What is the Reaſon and Ground of the Divine Lam? 

Whoever ſincerely acknowledges any Law to be the Law of God, cannot fail 
to acknowledg alſo, That it hath all that Reaſon and Ground that a juſt and 


wiſe Law can or ought to have; and will eaſily perſuade himſelf to forbear 
raifing ſuch Queſtions and Scruples about ir, 


6. 


A Man that inſinuates, as he does, as if I held, That the Diſtinction of Ver- P. 4. 


tue and Vice, was to be pick'd up by our Eyes, our Ears, or our Noſtrils ; ſhews 


ſo much Ignorance, or ſo much Malice, that he deſerves no other Anſwer 
but Pity. 


The Immortality of the Soul is another thing, he ſays, he cannot clear to himſelf, P. 8. 


upon my Principles. It may be ſo. The Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of 
Worceſter, in the Letter he has lately honour'd me with in Print, has undertaken 
to prove, upon my Principles, the Soul's Immateriality ; which, I ſuppoſe, this 
Author will not queſtion to be a Proof of its Immortality. And to his Lord- 


ſhip's Letter, I refer him for it, But if that will not ſerve his turn, I will tell P. 65. 


him a Principle of mine that will clear it to him; and that is, The Revelation 
of Life and Immortality by Jeſus Chriſt, thro the Goſpel. | 

He mentions other Doubts he has, unreſolv'd by my Principles. If my Prin- 
ciples do not reach them, the World I think will, I am ſure 1 ſhall, be oblig'd 
to him, to direct me to ſuch as will ſupply that Defe& in mine. For I never 
had the Vanity to hope to out-do all other Men. Nor did I propoſe to my 
ſelf, in publiſhing my Eſſay, to be an Anſwerer of Queſtions; or expect that 
all Doubts ſhould go out = the World, as ſoon as my Book came into it. 

The World has now my Book, ſuch as it is: If any one finds, that there be 
many Queſtions that my Principles will not reſolve, he will do the World more 
Service to lay down ſuch Principles as will reſolve them, than to quarrel with 
my Ignorance (which I readily acknowledg) and poſlibly for that which cannot 
be done. I ſhall never think the worſe of mine, becauſe they will not reſolve 
every one's Doubts, till I ſee thoſe Principles, laid down by any one, that will; 
and then I will quit mine, | 

If any one finds any thing in my Eſſay to be corrected, he may, when he 
pleaſes, write againſt itz and when I think fit, I will anſwer him. For I do 
not intend my Time ſhall be waſted at the pleaſure of every one, who may 
have a mind to pick holes in my Book, and ſhew his Skill in the Art of 
Confutation. | x | 

To conclude; Were there nothing elſe in it, I ſhould not think it fit to 


trouble my ſelf about the Queſtions of a Man, which he himſelf does not think 
worth the owning. 
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Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Worceſter's 
ANSWER tohisSecond LETT ER: 


j | Wherein, beſides other incident Matters, what his Lordſhip has 
0 ſaid concerning Certainty by Reaſon, Certainty by Ideas, 
i and Certainty of Faith; the Reſurrection of the ſame Bo- 
dy ; the Immateriality of the Soul; the Inconſiſtency of 
Mr. LoCKEs Notions with the Articles of the Chriſtian 
1 Faith, and their Tendency to Scepticiſm; is examin d. 


Ay LORD, 
UR Lordſnhip, in the beginning of tbe laſt Letter you honour'd 
© 7 me with, ſeems ſo uneaſy and diſpleas'd at my having ſaid too 
WW Va much already in the Queſtion betweeen us, that I think 1 may 
E221 zl conclude, you would be well enough pleas'd if I ſhould ſay no 
— more; and you would diſpenſe with me, for not keeping my Pro- 
1 2dLett.p, 167 " miſe I made you to anſwer the other parts of your firſt Letter. 
1 If this proceeds from any Tenderneſs in your Lordſhip for my Reputation, that 
ly. you would not have me expoſe my ſelf by an Overflow of Words, in many 
places void of Clearneſs, Coherence, and Argument, and that therefore might 
have been ſpar'd; I muſt acknowledg it is a piece of great Charity, and ſuch 
wherein you will have a laſting Advantage over me, ſince Good Manners will 
not permit me to return you the like. Or ſhould I, in the Ebullition of Thoughts, 
which in me your Lordſhip finds as impetuous as the Springs of Modena mention d 
by Ramazzini, be in danger to forget my ſelf, and to think I had ſome right 
to return the general Complaint of Length and Intricacy without Force; yet 
you have ſecur'd yourſelf from the Suſpicion of any ſuch Traſh on your ſide, by 
P, 4 making Cobwebs the eaſy Product of theſe who write out of their own Thonghts, which 
it might be a Crime in me to impute to your Lordſhip, 
| If this Compaint of yours be not a charitable Warning to me, I cannot well 
1.3% gueſs at the Deſign of it; for I would not think that in a Controverſy, which 
1 | you, my Lord, have drag'd me into, you would aſſume it as a Privilege due to 
„ | | your 
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your ſelf to be as copious as you pleaſe, and ſay what you think fit, and expect 
| ſhould reply only ſo, and ſo much, as would juſt ſuit your good liking, and 
ſerve to ſet the Cauſe right on that fide which your Lordſhip contends for. 

My Lord, I ſhall always acknowledg the great diſtance that is between your 
Lordſhip and my felt, and pay that Deference that is due to your Dignity and 
perſon. But Controverſy, tho it excludes not good Manners, will not be ma- 
nag'd with all that Submiſſion which one is ready to pay in other Caſes. Truth, 
which is inflexible, has here its Intereſt, which muſt not be given up in a Com- 
pliment. Plato and Ariſtotle, and other great Names muſt give way, rather 
than make us renounce Truth, or the Friendſhip we have for her. 

This poſſibly your Lordſhip will allow, for it is not ſpun out of my owr: 
Thoughts; I have the Authority of others for it, and I think it was in Print be- 
fore | was born, But you will ſay however, I am too long in my Replies. It 
is not 1mpoſlible but it may be ſo. But with all due Reſpect to your Lordſhip's 
Authority (the Greatneſs whereof I ſhall always readily acknowledg) I muſt 
crave leave to ſay, that in this caſe you are by no means a proper Judg. We are 
now, as well your Lordſhip as my ſelf, before a Tribunal to which you have ap- 
peal'd, and before which you have brought me: Tis the Pablick muſt be judg, 
whether your Lordſhip has enlarg'd too far in accuſing me, or I in defending my 
ſelt. Common Juſtice makes great Allowance to a Man pleading in his own De- 
fence, and a little length (if he ſhould be guilty of it) finds Excuſe in the 
Compaſſion of By-Standers, when they ſee a Man cauſeleſly attack'd, after a 
new way, by a potent Adverſary ; and, under various Pretences, Occaſions 
ſought, and Words wreſted to his Diſadvantage. 

This, my Lord, you muſt give me leave to think to be my Caſe, whilſt this 
ſtrange way your Lordſhip has brought me into this Controverſy 3 your gra- 
dual Accuſations of my Book, and the different Cauſes your Lordſhip has aſ- 
{ign'd of them; together with Quotations out of it, which I cannot find there, 
and other things I have complain'd of (to ſome of which your Lordſhip has not 
Nr any Anſwer) ſhall remain unaccounted for, as I humbly conceive 
they do, 

| conteſs my Anſwers are long, and I wiſh they could have been ſhorter. But 
the Dithculty I have to find out, and ſet before others your Lordſhip's mean- 
ing, that they may ſee what I am anſwering to, and ſo be able to judg of the 
Pertinency of what I ſay, has unavoidably inlarg'd them. Whether this be 
wholly owing to my Dulneſs, or whether a little Perplexedneſs both as to Gram - 
mar and Coherence, caus'd by thoſe numbers of Thoughts, whether of your 
own or others, that croud from all Parts to be ſet down when you write, may 
not be allow'd to have ſome ſhare in it, I ſhall not preſume to ſay. Iam at the 


mercy of your Lordſhip, aad my other Readers in the point, and know not how 
to avoid a Fault that has no Remedy. | | 


Your Lordſhip ſays, The World ſoon grows weary of Controverſies, eſpecially when P. 4. 


they are about perſonal Matters; which made your Lordſhip wonder, that one who 
underſtands the World ſo well, ſhould ſpend above fifty Pages in renewing and inlarg- 
ing a Complaint wholly concerning himſelf. 

To which give me leave to ſay, That if your Lordſhip had ſo much conſi- 
der'd the World, and what it is not much pleas'd with, when you publiſh'd your 
Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Trinity, perhaps your Lordſhip had not ſo perſo- 


nally concern'd me in that Controverſy, as it appears now you have, and con- 
tinue ſtill to do. 


Your Lordſhip wonders that I ſpend above ; fifty Pages in renewing and enlarging P. 4, 


my Complaint concerning my ſelf. Your Wonder, 1 humbly conceive, will not be 
ſo great, when you recollect, That your Anſwer to my Complaint, and the 
Satuſation you propos'd to give me and others in that perſonal Matter, began the 
firſt Letter you honour'd me with, and ended in the 47th Page of it; where 
you ſaid, You ſuppoſe the Reaſon of your mentioning my Words ſo often, was now no 
longer a Riddle to me; and ſo yau proceeded to other Particulars of my Vindica- 
tion. If therefore I have ſpent fifty Pages of my Anſwer, in ſhewing that what 
you offer'd in forty ſeven Pages for my Satisfaction was none, but that the Riddle 
was a Riddle ſtill ; the diſproportion in the number of Pages is not ſo great as 
to be the Subject of much wonder; * to thoſe who conſider, that in 
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what you call Perſonal Matter, 1 was ſhewing that my Eſſay, having in it no- 
thing contrary to the Dottrine of the Trinity, was yet brought into that Diſpute, 


and that therefore I had reaſon to complain of it, and of the manner of its 
being brought in: And if you had pleas'd not to have moy'd other Queſtions, ren 
nor brought other Charges againſt my Book till this, which was the Occaſion an! 
and Subject of my Firſt Letter, had been clear'd; by making out that the aue 
Paſſages you had, in your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, quoted out of de 
my Book, had ſomething in them againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity, and ſo oo 
were, with juſt reaſon, brought by you, as they were, into that Diſpute; 
there had been no other but that Perſonal Matter, as you call it, between us. art 
In the Examination of thoſe Pages meant, as you ſaid, for my Satisfaction, de 
and of other Parts of your Letter, I found (contrary to what expected) Mat- 10 
ter of renewing and enlarging my Complaint, and this I took notice of and ſer down [ 
in my Reply, which it ſeems I ſhould not have done: The Knowledg of the World M 
ſhould have taught me better; and I ſhould have taken that for Satisfaction 
which you were pleas'd to give, in which 1 could not find any, nor, as 1 be- 2 
lieve, any intelligent or impartial Reader. So that your Lordſhip's Care of the tt 
World, that it ſhould not grow weary of this Controverſy, and the Fault you find 5 
of my milimploying fifty Pages of my Letter, reduces it ſelf at laſt in effect to 1 
no more but this, That your Lordſhip ſhould have a liberty to ſay what you 5 
pleaſe, pay me in what Coin you think fit; my part ſhould be to be ſatisfy'd 


with it, reſt content, and ſay nothing. This indeed might be a way not to 
weary the World, and to ſave fifty Pages of clean Paper, and put ſuch an end to 
the Controverſy, as your Lordſhip would not diſlike, 

p. 178. [ learn from your Lordſhip, that it is the firſt part of Wiſdom, in ſome Mens 
Opinions, not to begin in ſuch Diſputes, What the knowledg of the World 
(which is a fort of Wiſdom) ſhould in your Lordſhip's Opinion make a Man 
do, when one of your Lordſhip's Character begins with him, is very plain: He 
is not to reply, ſo far as he judges his Defence and the Matter requires, but as 
your Lordſhip is pleas'd to allow; which ſome may think no better than if one 
might not reply at all. 

After having thus rebuk'd me for having been too copious in my Reply, in 
the next words your Lordſhip inſtructs me what I ſhould have anſwer'd; That! 

P. 4; ſhould have clear'd my ſelf by declaring to the World, that 1 own'd the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſti an Church. 

This, as I take it, is a mere Perſonal Matter, of the ſame Woof with a Spaniſh 
Sant- Benito, and, as it ſeems to me, deſign'd to fit cloſe to me. What muſt I 
do now, my Lord? Muſt I ſilently put on and wear this Badg of your Lord- 
ſhip's Favour, and, as one well underſtanding the World, ſay not a word of it, 
becauſe the World ſoo grows weary of Perſonal Matters? If in Gratitude for 
This Perſonal Favour I ought to be ſilent, yet Iam forc'd to tell you, that in what 
you require of me here, you poſlibly have cut out too much Work for a poor 
ordinary Layman, for whom it is too hard to know how a Doctrine ſo diſputed 
has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, and who might have thought it enough 
to own it as deliver'd in the Scriptures. Your Lordſhip herein lays upon me 
what I cannot do, without owning to know what I am ſure I do not know: 
For how the Doctrine of the Trinity has been always rece:v'd in the Chriſtian 
Church, I conteſs my ſelf ignorant. I have not had time to examine the Hiſto- 
ry of it, and to read thofe Controverſies that have been writ about it: And to 
own a Doctrine as receiv'd by others, when I do not know how thoſe others re- 
ceiv'd it, is perhaps a ſhort way to Orthodoxy, that may ſatisfy ſome Men: 
But he that takes this way to give Satisfaction, in my Opinion makes a little 
bold with Truth; and it may be queſtion'd whether ſuch a Profeſſion be plea- 
ſing to that God, who requires Truth in the inward Parts, however acceptable 
it may in any Man be to his Dioceſan. 

I preſume your Lordſhip, in your Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, And 

P. 871 I think your words, viz. It is the Senſe of the Chriſtian Church which you are bound 
to defend, and no particular Opinions of your own, authorize one to think ſo. 
But if Iam to own it as your Lordſhip has there deliver'd it, I muſt own what 


1 do not underſtand; for 1 confeſs your Expolition of the Senſe of the Church 
wholly tranſcends my Capacity. if 
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If you require me to own it with an implicite Faith, I ſhall pay that Defe- 
rence as ſoon to your Lordſhip's Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church, as 
any one's. But if J muſt underſtand and know what I own, it is my Misfortune, 
and I cannot deny it, that I amas far from owning what you in that Diſcourſe 
deliver, as I can be from profeſſing the moſt unintelligible thing that ever 1 
read, to be the Doctrine that I own. 

Whether I make more uſe of my poor Underſtanding in the Caſe, than you 
are willing to allow every one of your Readers, 1 cannot tell; but ſuch an Un- 
derſtanding as God has given me is the beſt I have, and that which I muſt uſe 
in the apprehending what others ſay, before I can own the Truth of it: and for 
this there is no help that I know, 

That which keeps me a little in countenance, is, That, if I miſtake not, 
Men of no mean Parts, even Divines of the Church of England, and thoſe of 
neither the loweſt Reputation nor Rank, find their Underſtandings fail them on 
this occaſion ; and ſtick not to owy, that they underſtand not your Lordſhip in 
that Diſcourſe, and particularly that your ſixth Chapter is unintelligible to them 
as well as me; whether the fault be in their and my Uaderſtanding, the World 
muſt be judg. But this is only by the by, for this is not the Anſwer I here in- 
tend your Lordſhip. | 

Your Lordſhip tells me, That to clear my ſelf, I ſhould have own'd to the 
World the Dottrine of the Trinity, as it has been receiv'd, &c. Anſwer. I know not 
whether in a Diſpute manag'd after a new way, wherein one Man is argu'd a- 
gaiaſt, and another Man's words all along quoted, it may not alſo be a good, as 
well as a new Rule, for the Anſwerer to reply to what was never objected, and 
clear himſelf from what was never laid to hischarge. If this be not ſo, and that 
this new way of attacking requires not this new way of Defence, your Lord- 
ſhip's Preſcription to me here what I ſhould have done, will, among ſt the moſt in- 
teligent and impartial Readers, paſs for a ſtrange Rule in Controverſy, and ſuch 
as the learnedeſt of them will not be able to find in all Antiquity ; and therefore 
muſt be 1mputed to ſomething elſe than your Lordſhip's great Learniag, 

Did your Lordſhip in the Diſcourſe of the Vindication of the Trinity, wherein 
you firſt fell upon my Book, or in your Letter (my Anſwer to which you are 
here correcting) did your Lordſhip, I ſay, any where object to me, that 1 did 
not own the Dottrine of the Trinity, as it has been receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, 
&c? If you did, the Objection was ſo ſecret, ſo hidden, ſo artificial, that your 
words declar'd quite the contrary. In the Vindication of the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, your Lordſhip ſays, That my Notions were borrow'd to ſerve other Purpoſes Vindic. p. 
[whereby, if I underſtand you right, you meant againſt the Doctrine of the 239. 
Trinity] than I intended them; which you repeat again * for my Satisfaction, and“ Anſ. 1. p. 
iofiſt + upon for my Vindication. | | 5 

You baving ſo ſolemnly more than once profeſs'd to clear me and my Inten- 12 3 * as 
tions from all Suſpicion of having any part in that Controverſy, as appears far- 
ther in the cloſe of your firſt Letter, where all you charge on me, is the il} uſe anc. 1. P-132, 
that others had, or might make of my Notions ; how could I ſuppoſe ſuch an 133. 
Objection made by your Lordſhip, which you declare againſt, without accuſing 
your Loraſhip of manifeſt Prevarication ? | 

If your Lordſhip had any thing upon your Mind, any ſecret Aims, which you 
did not think fit to own, but yet would have me divine and anſwer to, as if I 
knew them; this, I confeſs, is too much for me, who look no farther into Mens 
Thought:, than as they appear in their Books, Where you have given your 
Thoughts vent in your Words, I have not, I think, omitted to take notice of 
them, not wholly paſſing by thoſe Inſinuations, which have been drop'd from 
your Lordſhip's Pen; which from another, who had not profeſs'd ſo much per- 
ſonal Reſpe&, would have ſhewn no exceeding good Diſpoſition of Mind to- 
wards me. 

When your Lordſhip ſhall go on to accuſe me of not believing the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, as receiv'd in the Chriſtian Church, or any other Doctrine you ſhall 
think fit, I ſhall auſwer as [ would to an Inquiſitor. For tho your Lordſhip 
tells me, That I need not be afraid of the Inquiſition, or that you intended to charge P. 5+ 
me with Hereſy in denying the Trinity; yet he that ſhall conſider your Lordſhip's 
Proceeding with me from the beginning, as far as it is hitherto gone, may have 
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reaſon to think, that the Methods and Management of that Holy Office are not 
wholly unknown to your Lordſhip, nor have ſcaped your great reading, Your 
Proceedings with me have had' theſe ſteps: 

1. Several Paſſages of my Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, and ſome of them 
relating barely to the Being of a God, and other Matters wholly remote from 
any Queſtion about the Trinity, were' brought into the Vindication of the Detlrine 
of the Trinity, and there argu'd againſt as containing the Errors of Theſe and 
Them; which Thoſe and Them are not known to this day. : 

2. In your Lordſhip's Anſwer to my firſt Letter, when what was given as the 
great reaſon why my Eſſay was brought into that Controverſy, VIZ becauſe in it 
Certainty was founded upon clear and diſtinct Ideas; was found to fail, and was only 
a Suppoſition of your own ; other Accuſations were ſought out againſt it, in 

Anſw. 1. relation to the Doctrine of the Trinity: viz, That it might be of dangerous con- 
p. 133. ſequence, to that Doctrine, to introduce the new Term of Ideas, and to place Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas. What are 
become of theſe Charges, we ſhall ſee in the progreſs of this Letter, when we 
come to conſider what your Lordſhip has reply*d to my Anſwer upon theſe Points. 

3. Theſe Accuſations not having, it ſeems, weight enough to effect what you 
intended, my Book has been rumaged again to find new and more important 

Anſw. 2. Ii. Faults in it; and now at laſt, at the third Effort, wy Notions of Ideas are found 

tle-Page, inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. This indeed carries ſome Sound 
in it, and may be thought worthy the Name and Pains of ſo great a Man, and 
zealous a Father of the Church, as your Lordſhip. 

That I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was not privy to, give me 
leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordfhip why I preſume my Book has upon this 
occaſion been look'd over again, to ſee what could be found in it capable to 

* bear a deeper Accuſation, that might look Iike ſomething in a Title-Page. Your 
5 Lordſhip, by your Station in the Church, and the Zeal you have ſhewn in de- 
pi fending its Articles, could not be ſuppos'd, when you firſt brought my Book 
info this Controverſy, to have omitted theſe great Enormities that it now 
ſtands accus'd of, and to have cited it for ſmaller Miſtakes, ſome whereof were 
not found, but only imagin'd to be, in it; if you had then known theſe great 
Faults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordſhip 
had been appriz'd of its being guilty of ſuch dangerous Errors, you would not 
certainly have paſs'd them by: And therefore I think one may reaſonably con- 
clude, that my Eſſay was new look'd into on purpoſe. 
P. 177. Your Lordſhip ſays, That what you have done herein, you thought it your Duty to 
do, not with reſpect to your ſelf, but to ſome of the Myſteries of our Faith, which you 
do not charge me with oppoſing, but by laying ſuch Foundations as do tend to the over- 
N throw of them. It cannot be doubted but your Duty would have made you at the 
10 firſt warn the World, that my Motions were inconſiſtent with the Articles of the 
| Chriſtian Faith, if your Lordſhip had then known it: Tho the exceſſive Reſpect 
and Tenderneſs you expreſs towards me perſonally in the immediately preceding 
words, would be enough utterly to confound me, were I not a little acquainted 
with your Lordſhip's Civilities in this kind. For you tell me, That theſe ebings | 
P. 177. laid together made your Lordſhip think it neceſſary to do that which you was unwilling & 
to do, till I bad driven you to it; which was to ſhew the Reaſons you had, why you lool d 
on my Notion of Ideas and of Certainty by them, as inconſiſtent with it ſelf, and with 
ſome important Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 

W hat muſt I think now, my Lord, of theſe words? Muſt I take them as a 
mere Compliment, which is never to be interpreted rigorouſly, according to 
the preciſe meaning of the Words? Or muſt 1 believe that your Unwillingneſs WU 
to do ſo hard a thing to me, reſtrain'd your Duty, and you could not prevail on 
your ſelf (how much ſoever the Myſteries of Faith were in danger to be over- “ 
thrown ) to get out theſe harſh Words, viz. That my Notions were inconſiſtent with WU 
the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, till your third Onſet, after 1 had torc'd you 
to your Duty by two Replies of mine? * 

It will not become me, my Lord, to make my ſelf a Compliment from your 
words, which you did not intend me in them. But on the other ſide, 1 would 
not willingly negle& to acknowledg any Civility from your Lordſhip in the full 

extent of it. The Buſineſs T a little nice, becauſe what is contain'd in thoſe 
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two Paſſages, cannot by a leſs skilful Hand than yours be well put together, tho P. 177. 
they immediately follow one another. This, I am ſure, falls out very un— 
towardly,, that your Lordſhip, ſhould drive me (who had much rather have been 
otherwiſe employ d) to drive your Lordſhip to do that which you were unwillin 
todo. The World ſees how much L was driven.; For what Cenſures, what Im- 
putations muſt my Book have lain under, if I had nat clear'd it from thoſe 
Accuſations your Lordſhip brought againſt it; when. am charg'd now with 
Evaſions, for not clearing my ſelf from an Accuſation which you never brought 
againft me? But if it be an, Evaſion, not to anſwer to an Objection that has not 
been made, what is it, I beſeech. you, my Lord, to make no reply to Objections 
that have been made? Of which Ipromiſe to give your Lordſhip a Liſt, when- 
ever you ſhall. pleaſe to call for it. 

I forbear it now, for fear that if I ſhould ſay; all that 1 might upon this new 
Accuſation, it would be more than would ſuit with your Lordſhip's liking ; 
and you ſhould, complain again that you have open da Paſſage which brings to your 
mind Ramazzini and his Springs of Modena, But your Lordſhip need not be 4 
fraid of being overwhelmid with the Ebullition of my Thoughts, nor much trouble 
your ſelf to find a may to give check toit : Mere Ehullition of Thou hes never over- 
whelms or ſinks any one but the Author himſelf; but if it carries Truth with it, 
that I confeſs has force, and it may be troubleſome to thoſe that ſtand in its way. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Tou ſee how dangerous it is to give occaſion to one of ſuch a P. 2. 
fruit ful Invention as I am, to write. | 

I am oblig'd to your Lordſhip, that you think my Invention worth concerning 
your ſelf about, tho it be ſo unlucky as to have your Lordſhip and me always 
differ about the meaſure of its Fertility. In your firſt Anſwer you thought I too P. 80. 
much extended the Fertility of my Hvention, and aſcrib'd to it what it had no 
title to; and here, I think, you make the Fertility of my Invention greater than it 
is. For in what 1 have anſwer'd to your Lordfhip, there ſeems to me no need 
at all of a fertile Invention. *Tis true it has been hard for me to find out whom 
you writ againſt, or what you meant in many places. As foon as that was found, 
the Anſwer lay always ſo obvious and ſo eaſy, that there needed no labour of 
Irvention to diſcover what one ſhould reply. The things themſelves (where there 
were any) ſtrip'd of the Ornaments of ſcholaſt ick Language, and the leſs ob- 
vious ways of learned Writings, ſeem'd to me to carry their Anſwers viſibly 
with them. This permit me, my Lord, to ſay, That however fertile my In- 
vention is, it has not in all this Controverſy produc'd one Fiction or wrong 
Quotation. 

But before I leave the Anſwer you dictate, permit me to obſerve that lam fo 
unfortunate to be blamed for owning what 1 was not accus'd to diſown ; and Anſw. 1, p. 8. 
here for not owning what I was never charg'd to diſown. The like misfortune 
have my poor Writings : They offend your Lordſhip in ſome places, becauſe 
they are new; and -in others, becauſe they are not new. 

Your next words, which are a new Charge, I ſhall paſs over till I come to 
your Proof of them, and proceed to the next Paragraph. Your Lordſhip tells 
me, You ſhall wave all unneceſſary Repetitions, and come immediately to the matter of P- 5. 
my Complaint, as it is renew'd in my ſecond Letter. 

What your Lordſhip means by unneceſſary Repetitions here, ſeems to be of a 
piece with your blaming me in the foregoing Page, for having ſaid too much in 
my own defence; and this taken all together, confirms my Opinion, That in 
your thoughts it would have been better I ſhould have reply'd nothing at all. 
For you having ſet down here near twenty Lines as a wecefſary Repetition out of 
your former Letter, your Lordſhip omits my Anſwer to them as wholly unne- 
ceſſary to be ſeen; and conſequently you muſt think was at firſt unneceſſary to 
have been ſaid. For when the ſame words are neceſſary to be repeated again, if 
FF the ame Reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be repeated too, 

I-26 is roy judg'd to be gothing to the purpoſe, and ſhould have been ſpared 


at fir 
= 'Tis true, your Lordſhip bas ſet down ſome few Expreſſions taken out of ſe- - 
veral parts of my Reply; but in what manner, the Reader cannot clearly ſee, 
| without going back to the Original of this watter. He muſt therefore pardon 
me the trouble of a Deduction, which cannot be avoided where Controverſy 4 
> | manag' 
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438 My. Lock E's Second Reply 


manag'd at this rate; which neceſſitates, and ſo excuſes the length of the 
Anſwer. 


My Book was brought iato the Trinitarian Controverſy by theſe ſteps. Your 
Lordſhip ſays, That, 

I. The Unitarians have not explain'd the Nature and Bounds of Reaſon. 

2. The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, ro make amends for this, has 
offer d an Account of Reaſon, 


3. Hu Doctrine concerning Reaſon ſuppoſes that we muſt have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of whatever we pretend to any Certainty of in our Mind. 
Ibid. p. 233. 4. Your Lordſhip calls this a new way of Reaſoning. 


5. This Gentleman of this new way of Reaſoning, in his firſt Chapter, ſays ſome. 
thing which has a conformity with ſome of the Notions in my Book. But it is 
to be obſery'd he ſpeaks them as his own Thoughts, and not upon my Autho- 
rity, nor with taking any notice of me. 

Vindic . 234. 6, By virtue of this, he is preſently entitled to I know not how much of m 
Book; and divers Paſſages of my Eſſay are quoted, and attributed to him under 
the title of The Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning (for he is by this time 
turn'd into a Troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all coatain'd in this 
one Author's Doublet) They and Theſe are made by your Lordſhip to lay about 
them ſhrewdly for ſeveral Pages together in your Lordſhip's Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, &c. with Paſſages taken out of my Book, which your 
Lordſhip was at the pains to quote as Theirs, i. e. certain unknown Anti-Tri- 
nitarians. 


Of this your Lordſhip's way, ſtrange and new to me, of dealing with my 
Lett.. p. 59. Book, I took notice. : 
= To which your Lordſhip tells me here you reply'd in theſe following words, 
FIR which your Lordſhip has ſet down as no unneceſſary Repetition, Your werds are: 
It was becauſe the Perſon who oppos'd the Myſteries of Chriſtianity went pon my 
Grounds, and made uſe of my Words; altho your Lordſhip declar'd withal, That they 
were uſed to other purpoſes than I intended them: and your Lordſmp confeſs'd, that 
the reaſon why you quored my Words ſo much, was, becauſe your Lordſhip found my 
Notions as to Certainty by Ideas, was the main Foundation on which the Author o 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious went; and that he had nothing that look*'d like Reaſon, 
if that Principle were remov'd, which made your Lordſhip ſo much endeavour to ſhew, 
that it would not hold; and ſo you ſuppo:'d the Reaſon why your Lordſhip ſo often 
mentiond my Words, was no longer a Riddle to me. And to this Repetition your 
Pc Lordſhip ſubjoins, That I ſer down theſe Paſſages in my Second Letter, but with 
theſe words annex'd, “ That all this ſeems to me to do nothiug to the clearing 
of this matter.” 
Anſwer. 1 ſay fo indeed in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, and if 1 had 
faid no more, your Lordſhip had done me juſtice in ſetting down barely theſe 
words as my Reply, which being ſet down when your Lordſhip was in the wa 
of repeating your own words with no ſparing hand, as we ſhail ſee by and by, 
theſe few of mine ſet down thus, without the leaſt intimation that 1 had ſaid 
any thing more, cannot but leave the Reader under an Opiaion, that this was 
my whole Reply. | 
Lett.2, 5. 48, But if your Lordſhip will pleaſe to turn to that place of my Second Letter, 
&c. out of which you take theſe words, I preſume you will find that 1 not only 
ſaid, but prov'd, ©* That what you had ſaid in the words above repeated, to 
clear the Riddle in your Lordſhip's way of writing, did nothing towards it.” 
That which was the Riddle to me, was, That your Lordſhip writ againſt 
others, and yet quoted only my words; and that you pinn'd my words, which 
you argu'd againſt, upon a certain fort of Theſe and Them that no where ap- 
year's, or were to be found; and by this way brought my Book into the Con- 
troverſy. 
To this your Lordſhip ſays, You told me it was becauſe the Perſon who oppos'd 
the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds, and made uſe of my Words. 
Anſwer, He that will be at the pains to compare this, which you call a Repe- 
tition here, with the place you quote for it, viz. Anſw. 1. p. 46. will, 1 humbly 
conceive, find it a new ſort of Repetition; unleſs the ſetting down of Words 


and 


Vindic. p. 231. 
Ibid. 


Ibid. p. 232. 


a —" 1 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 4.29 
and Expreſſions not to be found in it, be the Repetition of any Paſſage. But for 
a Repetition, let us take it of what your Lordſhip had ſaid before, 
he Reaſon, and the only Reaſon there given why you quoted my words after Anſw.1, p.45. 
the manner you did, was, Becauſe you found my Notions a to Certainty by Ideas, 
was the main Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterions went upon. 


Theſe are the words in your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, and this the only Reaſon 
there given, tho it hath grown a little by Repetition. And to this my Reply 


was; That I thought your Lordſhip had found, that that which the Author of Lett. 2. p.49; 


« Chriſtianity not Myſterious went upon, and for which he was made one of rhe 


« Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Trini- 
&« ty, was, that he made or ſuppos'd clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty - 
“ But that was not my Notion as to Certainty by Ideas, &c.” Which Reply, 
my Lord, did not barely ſay, but ſhew'd the Reaton why 1 ſaid, That what 
your Lordſhip had offer'd as the Reaſon of your manner of. proceeding, did no- 
thing towards the clearing of it: unleſs it could clear the matter, to ſay you 
join'd me with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, who goes upon a diffe- 


rent Notion of Certainty from mine, becauſe he goes upon the ſame with me. 


For he (as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes) making Certainty to conſiſt in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin& 7deas; and I, on 
the contrary, making it conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of ſuch Ideas as we have, whether they be perfectly in all their parts clear 
and diſtin or no: it is ĩimpoſſible he ſhould go upon my Grounds, whilſt they 
are ſo different, or that his going upon my Grounds ſhould be the Reaſon of 
your Lordſhip's joining me with him. And now I leave your Lordſhip to judg, 
how you had clear'd this matter; and whether what I had anſwer'd, did not 
prove that what you ſaid did nothing towards the clearing of it. 

This one thing, methinks, your Lordſhip has made very clear, that you 
thought it neceſſary to find ſome way to bring in my Book, where you were ar- 
guing againſt that Author, that he might be the Perſon, and mine the Words 
you would argue againſt together. But *tis as clear that the particular matter 
which your Lordſhip made uſe of to this purpoſe, happen'd to be ſomewhat 
unluckily choſen. For your Lordſhip having accus'd him of ſuppoſing clear and Vindic. p. 232. 
diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, which you declar'd to be the Opinion you op- Anſw. 1. P. 14. 
pod, and for that Opinion having made him a Gentleman of the new way of Rea- 
ſoning, your Lordſhip imagin'd that was the Notion of Certainty I went on. 
But it falling out otherwiſe, and I denying it to be mine, the imaginary Tie 
between that Author and me was unexpectedly diſſolv'd ; and there was no ap- 
pearance of Reaſon for bringing Paſſages out of my Book, and arguing againſt 
them as your Lordſhip did, as if they were that Author's. 

To juſtify this (ſince my Notion of Certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he was charg'd with, as oppoſite to the Doctrine of the Trinity) he at 
any rate muſt be brought to agree with me, and to go wpor my Notion of Cer- 
tainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I ſay at any rate. The Reaſon I have to 
think ſo, is this: Either that Author does make clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary 
to Certainty, and ſo does not go upon my Notion of Certainty; and then your 
aſſigning his going upon my Notion of Certainty, as the Reaſon for your join- 
ing us as you did, ſhews no more but a Willingneſs in your Lordſhip to have us 
join'd : Or he does not lay all Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas, and fo poſ- 
ſibly for ought I know may go upon my Notion of Certainty. But then, my Lord, 
the Reaſon of your firſt bringing him and me into this Diſpute, will appear to 
have been none. All your arguing againſt the Gentlemen of this new way of 
Reaſoning, will be found to be againſt no body, ſince there is no body to be 
found that lays all Foundation of Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas; no body 
to be found, that holds the Opinion that your Lordſhip oppoſes. 

Having thus given you an Account of ſome part of my Reply (to what 
your Lordſhip really anſwer'd in that 46th Page of your firſt Letter) to ſhew 
that my Reply contain'd ſomething more than theſe Words here ſet down P. 6, 


by your Lordſhip, viz. „ That all this ſeems to me to do nothing to the 


« clearing this Matter :” I come now to thoſe Parts of your Repetition, as 
your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call it, whereia there is nothing repeated, 


4. ; Your 
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Your Lordſhip ſays, That you told me the Reaſon why I was brought into the 
Controverſy after the manner I had complain'd of, was becauſe the Perſon who 
oppos'd the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, went upon my Grounds, and for this you 
quote the 465th Page of your firſt Letter. But having turn'd to that place 
and finding there theſe Words, That you found my Notions as to Certain þy 
Ideas was the main Foundation which that Author went upon; which are far * 
being repeated in the Words ſet down here, unleſs Grounds in general be 
the ſame with Notions as to Certainty by Ide: I beg leave to conſider what you 
here ſay as new to me, and not repeated. om 

Your Lordſhip ſays, That you brought me into the Controverſy as you 
did, becauſe that Author went upon my Grounds. Tis poſlible he did, or did 
not: But it cannot appear that he did go upon my Grounds, till thoſe Grounds 
are aſſign'd, and the Places both out of him and me produc'd to ſhew, that 
we agree in the ſame Grounds, and go both upon them; when this is done, there 
will be room to conſider whether it be ſo or no. 

In the mean time, you have brought me into the Controverſy, for his going 
upon this particular Ground, ſuppos'd to be mine, That clear and diſtinct Ideas 
are neceſſary to Certainty. It can do nothing towards the clearing this, to ſay 
in general, as your Lordſhip does, That he went upon my Grounds; becauſe tho 
he ſhould agree with me in ſeveral other things, but differ from me in this 
one Notion of Certainty, there could be no reaſon for your dealing with me as 
you have done: That Notion of Certainty being your very Exception againſt his 
Account of Reaſon, and the ſole occaſion you took of bringing in Paſlages out 
of my Book, and the very Foundation of arguing againſt them. 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, in this Repetition, which you did not ſay 
before in the Place refer'd to as repeated, That he made uſe of my Words. | 
think he did of Words ſomething like mine. But as I humbly conceive alſo, 
he made uſe of them, as his own, and not as my Words; for I do not remember 
that he quotes me for them. This I am ſure, That in the Words quoted 
out of him by your Lordſhip, upon which my Book is brought in, there is 
not one Syllable of Certainty by Ideas. | y 85 

No doubt whatever he or I, or any one have ſaid, if your Lordſhip diſ- 
approves of it, you have a right to queſtion him that ſaid it. But I do not 
ſee how this gives your Lordſhip any right to entitle any body to what he 
does not ſay, whoever elſe ſays it. | 

The Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious ſays in his Book ſomething ſaitable 
to what I had ſaid in mine; borrow'd or not borrow'd from mine, I leave 
your Lordſhip to determine for him. But 1 do not ſee what ground that 
gives your Lordſhip to concern me in the Controverſy you have with him, 
for things I ſay which he does not; and which J ſay to a different purpoſe 
from his. Let that Author and I agree in this one Notion of Certainty as much 
as you pleaſe, what Reaſon, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could this be, to quote my 
Words as his, who never us'd them; and to purpoſes, as you ſay more than 
once, to which I never intended them ? This was that which I complain'd 
was a Riddle to me. And ſince your Lordſhip can give no other Reaſon 
for it, than thoſe we have hitherto ſeen, I think it is ſufficiently unriddled, 
and you are in the right when you ſay, you think it is no longer a Riddle to me. 


\ nd ic. p. 23 4. 


I eaſily grant my little Reading may not have inſtructed me, what has 
been, or what may be done, in the ſeveral ways of writing and managing of 
Controverſy, which like War always produces new Stratagems: Oaly I beg 
my Ignorance may be my Apology, for ſaying, that this appears a new way 
of writing to me, and this is the firſt time I ever met with it. wt: 


But let the ten Lines which your Lord ſhip has ſet down out of him be, if you 
pleaſe, ſuppos'd to be preciſely my words, and that he quoted my Book for them: 
1 do not ſee how even this entitles him to any more of my Book than he has 
quoted; or how any words of mine, in other parts of my Book, can be aſcrib'd 
to him, or argu'd againſt as his, or rather, as I know not whoſe, which was 
the thing I complain'd of: for the Theſe and They, thoſe Paſſages of my Book 
were aſcrid'd to, could not be that Author, for he us'd them not; nor the 
Author of the Eſſay of Human Underſtanding, for he was not argu'd againſt, 
but was diſcharg'd from the Controverſy under Debate. So that neither he 


nor 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


nor 1 being the They and Theſe, that ſo often occur, and deſerv'd fo moch 
Pains from your Lordſhip; I could not but complain of this, to me, incom— 
prehenſible way of bringing my Book into that Controverſy. 

Another part of your Lordſhip's Repetition, which I hambly conceive, is 172 7. . 
Repetition, becauſe this alſo I find not in that Paſſage quoted for it, is this, 
That your Lordſhip confeſs'd that the Reaſon why you quoted my Words ſo much. 

My Lord, I do not remember any need your Lordſhip had to give a Reaſor 
why you quoted my Words ſo much, becauſe I do not remember that | made that 
the matter of my Complaint. That which I complain'd of, was not the 
quantity of what was quoted out of my Book, but the manner of quoting ir, 
viz. * That I was ſo every where join'd with others, under the compreheu- Lett. 2. p. 49; 
« ſive words They and Them, tho my Book alone were every where quoted, 
de that the World would be apt to think, I was the Perſon wio argu'd a- 

« gainſt the Trinity.” And again, That which I complain'd of was, That Ibid. p. 51, 
« | was made one of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, without be- 

« ing guilty of what made them ſo, and ſo was brought into a Chapter 

« wherein | thought my ſelf not concern'd ; which was manag'd ſo, that my 

e Book was all along quoted, and others argu'd againſt ; others were eni- 

« titled to what I faid, and I to what others ſaid, without knowing why or 

d how.” Nay, 1 told your Lordſhip in that very Reply, „“ That if your Lett. 2. p. 50. 
« Lordſhip had direfly queſtion'd any of my Opinions, I ſhould not have 

« complain'd.” Thus your Lordſhip ſees my Complaint was not of the large- 

neſs, but of the manner of your Quotations. But of that, in all theſe man 

Pages imploy'd by your Lordſhip for my Satisfaction, you, as I remember, 

have not been pleas'd to offer any reaſon, nor can I hitherto find it any way 

clear d: When I do, I ſhall readily acknowledg your great Maſtery in this, as 

in all other ways of writing. 

| have in the foregoing Pages, for the clearing this Matter, been oblig'd to 
take notice of Them and Thoſe, as directly ſignifying no body. Whether your 
Lordſhip will excuſe me for ſo doing, I know not, ſince I perceive ſach ſlight 
words as Them and Thoſe are not to be minded in your Lordſhip's Writings : 

Your Lordſhip has a privilege to uſe ſuch trifling Particles, without taking any 
great care what or whom they refer to. 

To ſhew the Reader that I do not talk without Book in the caſe, I ſhall ſet 
down your Lordſhip's own Words: What à hard Fate doth that Man lie under, P. 95; 
that falls into the hands of a ſevere Critick! He muſt have a care of his But, 
and For, and Them, and It. For the leaſt Ambiguity in any of theſe, will fill up 
Pages in an Anſwer, and make a Book look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. And 
what muſk a Man do, who is to anſwer all ſuch Objections about the uſe of 
Particles? 1 humbly conceive ?tis not without Reaſon, that your Lordſhip 
here claims aa Exemption from having a care of your But, and your For, and 
your Them, and other Particles. The Sequel of your Letter will ſhew, That 
"tis a Privilege your Lordſhip makes great uſe of, and therefore have reaſon 
to be tender of it, and to cry out againſt thoſe unmannerly Cr:ticks, who 
queſtion it. Upon this Conſideration, I cannot but look on it as a Misfortune 
to me, that it ſhould fall in my way to diſpleaſe your Lordſhip, by diſturb- 
ing you in the quiet, and perhaps antient Poſſeſſion of ſo convenient a Privi- 
lege. But how great ſoever the Advantages of it may be to a Writer, I, 
upon Experience, find it is very troubleſom and perplexing to a Reader, who 
is concern'd to underſtand what is written, that he may aaſwer to it. But 
to return to the Place we were upon : ; 

Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, Whether it doth or no, i. e. Whether what p. 6 
your Lordſhip had ſaid doth clear this Matter or no, you are Content to leave 
it to any indifferent Reader; and there it muſt reſt at laſt, altho I ſhould write 
Volumes about it. | | 

Upon the reading of theſe laſt Words of your Lordſhip's, 1 thought you 
had quite done with this perſonal Matter, ſo apt, as you ſay, to weary rhe 
World. But whether it be that your Lordſhip is not much fatisfy'd in the 
handling of it, or in the letting it alone; whether your Lordſhip meant by 
theſe laſt words, that what I write about it is Volumes, i. e. too much, as your 
Lordſhip has told me in the firſt Page; but what your Lordſhip ſays about 

Vol. I. : © 3 It, 
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it, is but neceſſary : whether theſe or any other be the cauſe of it, Perſon; 
Matter, as it ſeems, is very importunate and troubleſom to your Lordſhip, 
as it is to the World. You turn it going in the end of one Paragraph, anq 
Perſonal Matter thruſts it ſelf in again in the beginning of the next, whe. 
ther of it ſelf, without your Lordſhip's notice or conſent, I examine not, 
But thus ſtand the immediate following words, wherein your Lordſhip asks 

P. 6. me, But for what Cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfy'd? To which you make me 

give this Anſwer, That © the Cauſe why 1 continue ſo unſatisfy'd, is, That 
dt the Author mention'd went upon this Ground, That clear and diſtin& Idea 
« are neceſſary to Certainty, but that is not my Notion as to Certainty by 
ce Ideas; which is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
« ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be in all 
ce their Parts perfectly clear and diſtin& or no; and that I have no Notions 
« of Certainty more than this one.” | 

* Theſe Words, which your Lordſhip has ſet down for mine, I have prin. 
ted in a diſtinct Character, that the Reader may take particular notice of 
them; not that there is any thing very remarkable in this Paſſage it ſelf, 
but becauſe it makes the buſineſs of the fourſcore following Pages. For the 
three ſeveral Anſwers that your Lordſhip ſays you have given to it, and that 
which you call your Defence of them, reach, as I take it, to the 87th Page, 
But another particular Reaſon- why this Anſwer, which your Lordſhip has 
made for me to a Queſtion of your own putting, is diſtinguiſh'd by a parti- 

"of cular Character, is to ſave frequent Repetitions of it; that the Reader, by 

iſ having recourſe to it, may ſee whether thoſe things, which your Lordſhip ſays 

0 of it, be ſo or no, and judg whether J am in the wrong, when I aſſure him, 

100 that I cannot find them to be as you ſay. a | 

"Mi Only before I come to what your Lordſhip poſitively ſays of this which 
you call my Anſwer, I crave leave to obſerve that it ſuppoſes I continue unſa- 
| r3sfyd : To which I reply, That I no where ſay that I continue unſatisfyd. 

I may ſay, That what is offer'd for Satisfaction, gives none to me or any 
body elſe; and yet I, as well as other People, may be ſatisfy'd concerning 3 
the matter. 

0 I now come to what your Lordſhip ſays poſitively of it. 

1. You ſay that I tell you, That © the Cauſe why I continu'd unſatisfy'd, 

4th e is, That the Author mention'd went upon this Ground, That clear and 

5 « diſtinct Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty; but that is not my Notion of 

bl « Certainty by Ideas, &c.” 

"i To which 1 crave leave to reply, That neither in the 5oth Page of my 

1 ſecond Letter, which your Lordſhip quotes for it, nor any where elſe, did 

W I tell your Lordſhip any ſuch thing. Neither could I aſſign, That Aut hor's 
going upon that Ground, there mention'd, as any cauſe of diſſatisfaction to me; 
becauſe I know not that he went upon this Ground, That clear and diſtin Ideas 

are neceſſary to Certaintys for J have met with nothing produc'd by your 
Lordſhip out of him, to prove that he did ſo. And if it be true, that he 
goes upon Grounds of Certainty that are not mine, I know no body that ought 
to be 4:ſarisfyd with it but your Lordſhip, who have taken ſo much pains 
to make his Grounds mine, and my Grounds his, and to entitle us both to 
what each has ſaid apart. BD 

2. Your Lordſhip ſays, THIS is no more than what I had ſaid before in my : 
former Letter. Anſw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as I think 
you writ) 87th Page quoted for it by your Lordſhip; where any one muſt 
have very good Eyes, to find all that is ſet down here in this Anſwer (as 
you a little lower call it) which you have been pleas'd to put into my Mouth. 
For neither in the one nor the other of thoſe Pages, is there any ſuch Anſwer 
of mine. Indeed, in the 87th Page there are theſe words; © That Certainty, 
« in my Opinion, lies in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, ſuch as they are, and not always in having perfectly clear and diſtin& 
Ideas.“ But theſe words there are not given as an Anſwer to this Queſtion, 
Why do I continue ſo unſatisfyd? And the remarkable Anſwer above ſet down, 
1s, as | take it, more than theſe Words, as much more in proportion as your 
Lordſhip's whole Letter is, more than the half of it. 
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3. Your Lordſhip ſays of the remarkable Anſwer above ſet down, that yor 
took particular notice of it. | 

To which I crave leave to reply, that your Lordſhip no where before took 

notice of this Anſwer, as you call it; for it was no where before extant, tho it 
be true ſome part of the words of it were. But ſome part of the words of 
this Anſwer (which too were never given as an Anſwer to the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd) can never be this Anſwer it ſelf. 

4- Your Lordſhip farther ſays, that you gave three ſeveral Anſwers to it. 

To which I muſt crave leave further to reply, that never an one of the three 
Anſwers, which you here ſay you gave to this my Anſwer, were given to this 
Anſwer ;, which, in the words above ſet down, you made me give to your Queſ- 
tion, why I continu'd ſo unſatisſy d? 

To juſtify this my Reply, there needs no more but to ſet down theſe your 
Lordſhip's three Anſwers, and to turn to the Places where you ſay you gave them. 

The firſt of your three Anſwers is this, That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct P. 7. 
Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do (according to this Anſwer) and ſpeak 
more agreeably to my Original Grounds of Certainty. The place you quote for 
this, is, Anſw. 1. p. 80. but in that place it is not given as an Anſwer to my 
ſaying, That “ the Cauſe why I continue unſatisfy'd, is, That the Author 
« mention'd, went upon this Ground, that clear and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary 
« to Certainty, but,” &c. And if it be given for Anſwer to it here, it ſeems 
a very ſtrange one. For Iam ſuppos'd to ſay, That “ the Cauſe why I conti- 

“ nue unſatisfy'd, is, that the Author mention'd, went upon a Ground dif- 
© ferent from mine: ” and to ſatisfy me, I am told his way is better than mine; 
which cannot but be thought an Anſwer very likely to ſatisfy me. 

Your ſecond Anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that remarkable Paſſage a- 
bove ſet down, is this; That it is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſ- P. 1;; 
terious might miſtake or miſapply my Notions ;, but there is too much reaſon to be- 
lieve he thought them the ſame, and we have no reaſon to be ſorry that he hath 
given me this occaſion for the explaining my meanings, and for the Vindication of my 

ſelf in the matters I apprehend he had charg'd me with : and for this you quote 
your firſt Letter, p. 36. But neither are theſe words in that place an Anſwer to 
my ſaying, ** That the Cauſe why I continu'd diſſatisfy'd, is, That that Au- 
« thor went upon this Ground, that clear and diſtinct Ideas are neceſſary to 
« Certainty, but, &c.” 

Your third Anſwer, which you ſay you gave to that Paſſage above ſet down, 
is, That my own Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, and that in an Age wheres P. 20. 
in the Myſteries of Faith are too much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and In- 
fidelity, it ts a thing of dangerous Conſequence to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Cert ain- 
ty, 4s are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: For this you refer 
the Reader to your firſt Letter. But I muſt crave leave alſo to obſerve, that p. 45, 
theſe words are not all to be found in that plare, and thoſe of them which are 
there, are by no means an Anſwer to my ſaying, © That the Cauſe why 1 conti- 
% nue unſatisfy'd, is, &c.” | 

What the words which your Lordſhip has here ſet down as your three Anſwers, 
are brought in for in thoſe three places quoted by your Lordſhip, any one 
that will conſalt them may ſee; it would hold me too long in Perſonal Matter to 


explain that here, and therefore for your Lordſhip's Satisfaction I paſs by thoſe 
Y Particulars. But this I crave leave to be poſitive in, That in neither of them, 
t dhbey are given in Reply to that which is above ſet down, as my Anſwer to your 
= Lordſhip's Queſtion, For what Cauſe do I continue ſo unſatisfy'd ? Tho your Lord- 
1 ſhip here ſays, That to this Anſwer they were given as a Reply, and it was it p. 7. 


you had taken notice of, and given theſe three ſeveral Replies to. AS Anſwers 
therefore to what you make me ſay here, viz. That the Cauſe of my continuing 
| wnſatisfyd, is, That the Author mention d, went upon a Ground of Certainty that 1 
fy none of mine; I cannot conſider them. For to this neither of them is given as 
0 an Anſwer; tho this and it, in ordinary Conſtruction, make them have that re- 


Don, 4 ference. But theſe are ſome of your privileg'd Particles, and may be apply'd 
$a. ; how and to what you pleaſe. 


But tho neither of theſe Paſſages be any manner of Anſwer to what your 
1 Lordſhip calls them Anſwers to; yet you laying ſuch ſtreſs on them, that well 
ur bi Vol. I. LII 2 nigh 
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nigh half your Letter, as I take it, is ſpent in the Defence of them; *tis fit 7 
conſider what you ſay under each of them. 


I ſay, as 1 take it, near half your Letter is in defence of theſe three Paſſages 

One reaſon why 1 ſpeak fo doubtfully, is, that tho you ſay here, that you mil 
lay them together, and defend them, and that in effect all that is ſaid to the $-r1 
Page is rang'd under theſe three Heads; yet they being brought in as Anſwers 
to what Jam made to fay is the Cauſe why I continu d unſatis{y'd, 1 ſhould ſcarce 
think your Lordſhip ſhould ſpend ſo many Pages in this Perſonal Matter, after 
you had but two or three Pages before ſo openly blam'd me for ſpending a leſs 
number of Pages in my Anſwer, concerning Perſonal Matters, to what your Lord— 
ſhip had in your Letter concerning them. 

Another reaſon why I ſpeak ſo doubtfully, is, becauſe I do not ſee how theſe 
three Paſſages need ſo long, or any Defences, where they are not attack'd; or if 
they be attack'd, methinks the Defences of them ſhould have been apply'd to 
the Anſwers I had made to them; or if I have made none, and they be of ſuch 
momeat that they require Anſwers, your Lordſhip's minding me that they did 
ſo, would either, by my continu'd Silence, have left to your Lordſhip all that 
you can pretend to for my granting them, or elſe my Anſwers to them have 
given your Lordſhip an occaſion to defend them, and perhaps to have defended 
them otherwiſe than you have done. This is certain, that theſe Defences had 
come time enough when they had been attack'd, and then it would have been 
ſeen, whether what was faid did defend them or no. The truth is, my Lord, 
if you will give me leave to ſpeak my Thoughts freely, when I conſider theſe 
three, as you call them, Anſwers, how they themſelves are brought in, and what 
relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the Mat- 
ter in queſtion 3 methinks they look rather like Texts choſen to be diſcours'd 
on, than as Anſwers to be defended in a Controverſy. For the Connection of 
that which 1a train is tack'd on to them, is ſuch that makes me ſee I am whol- 
ly miſtaken in what I thought the eſtabliſh'd Rule of Controverſy. This was al- 
ſo another Reaſon why I ſaid you ſpent, as I rake it, near half of your Letter 
in defence of them. For when 1 conſider how one thing hangs on to another, 
under the third Anſwer, from pag. 20. where it is brought in, to pag. 87. where 
I think that which you call your defending it ends; 'tis a hard matter by the 
Relation and Dependency of the Parts of that Diſcourſe (contain'd in thoſe 
Pages) one on another, to tell where it ends. 

But to conſider the Paſlages themſelves, and the Defence of them. 

That which you call your firſt A4»ſwer, and which you ſay you will defend, is 
in theſe words: Thoſe who offer at clear and diſtin Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than I do (according to this Anſwer) and ſpeak more agreeably to my Original 
Grounds of Certainty, Theſe words being brought in at firſt as a Reply to what 
was call'd my Anſwer, but was not my Anſwer, as may be ſeen, Lett. 1. pag. 87. 
I took no notice of them in my ſecond Letter, as being nothing at all to the 
point in hand; and therefore what need they have of a farther Defence, when 
nothing is objected to them, I do not ſee. To what purpoſe is it to ſpend ſeven 
or eight Pages to ſhew, that another's Notion about Certainty is better than 
mine; when that tends not to ſhew how your ſaying, That the Certainty of my 
Proof of a God is not plac d upon any clear and diſtin Ideas, but upon the force 
of Reaſon diſtinct from it, concerns me; which was the thing there to be ſhewn, 
as is viſible to any one who will vouchſafe to look into that 87th Page of my 
firſt Letter. And indeed why ſhould your Lordſhip trouble your ſelf to prove, 
which of two different ways of Certainty by Ideas is the beſt, when you have 
ſo ill an Opinion of the whole way of Certainty by Ideas, that you accuſe it 
of Tendency to Scepticiſm? But it ſeems your Lordſhip is reſolv'd to have all 
the Faults in my Book clear'd or corrected, and ſo you go on to defend theſe 
words: That thoſe who offer at clear and diſtin Ideas, bid much fairer for Cer- 
tainty than I do. I could have wiſh'd that your Lordſhip had pleas'd a little to 
explain them, before you had defended them; for they are not, to me, with- 
out ſome Obſcurity. However, to gueſs as well as I can, I think the Propoſi- 
tion that you intend here, is this, That thoſe who place Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of only clear and diſtin& Ideas, are 
more in the right than I am, who place it in the Perception of the Agreement 
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or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, tho they be not in ail their Parts 
perfectly clear and diſtinct. 

Whether your Lordſhip has prov'd this, or no, will be ſcen when we come 
to conſider What you have ſaid in the Defence of it. In the mean time, I have 
no reaſon to be ſorry to hear your Lordſhip ſay ſo; becauſe this ſuppoſes, that 
Certainty can beattain'd by the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreemeat 
of clear and diſtin Ideas. For if Certainty cannot be attain'd by the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clear and diſtin&t Ideas, how can 
they be more in the right, who place Certainty in one ſort of Ideas, that it 
cannot be had in, than thoſe who place it in another ſort of Ideas, that it can- 
not be had in ? 

| ſhall proceed now to examine what your Lordſhip has ſaid in Defence of the 
Propoſition you have here ſer down to defend, which you may be ſure I ſhall 
do with all the Favourableneſs that Truth will allow; fince if your Lordſhip 
makes 1t out to be true, it puts an end to the Diſpute you have had with me. 
For it confutes that main Propoſition, which you have ſo much contended for; 
That to lay all Foundation of Certainty, as to Matters of Faith, upon clear and diſ- 
tin Ideas, does certainly overthrow all Myſteries of Faith : unleſs you will ſay, 
that Myſteries of Faith cannot conſiſt with what you have prov'd to be true. 

To prove that they are more in the right than I, who place Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of clcar and diſtin& Ideas on- 


+4 


ly, your Lordſhip ſays, That it is a wonderful thing, in point of Reaſon, for me to P. 7. 


pretend to Certainty by Ideas, and not allow theſe Ideas to be clear and diſtintt, 
This, my Lord, looks as if I plac'd Certainty oaly in obſcure and confus'd Ideas, 
and did not allow it might be had by clear and diſtinct ones. But 1 have declar'd 
my ſelf ſo clearly and fo fully to the contrary, that I doubt not but your Lord- 
ſhip would think I deſerv'd to be ask'd, whether this were fair and ingenuors 
dealing, to repreſent this matter as this Expreſſion does? But the laſtances are ſo 
many, how apt my unlearned way of writing is to miſlead your Lordſhip, aud 
that always on the ſide leaſt favourable to my Senſe, that if I ſhould cry out as 
often as I think I meet with occaſion for it, your Lordſhip would have reaſon 
to be uneaſy at the Ebullition and Inlarging of my Complaints, 


Your Lordſhip farther asks, How can I clearly perceive the Agreement or Diſa- p. 7, & S. 


greement of Ideas, if I have not clear and diſtinct Ideas? For how is it poſſible for a 


Man's Mind to know whether they agree or diſagree, if there be ſome Parts of thoſe 


Ideas we have only general and confus'd Ideas of. I would rather read theſe latter 
words, if your Lordſhip pleaſe, If there be ſome Parts of thoſe Ideas that are only 
general and conſus d; for Parts of Ideas that we have only general and confusd 
Ideas of, is not very clear and intelligible to me. | 

Taking then your Lordſhip's Queſtion az clear'd of this Obſcurity, it will 
ſtand thus: Hom is it poſſible for a Man's Mind to know, whether Ideas agree or 
diſagree, if there be ſome Parts of thoſe Ideas obſcure and confis d? In anſwer to 
which, I crave leave to ask;, Is it poſſible for a Man's Mind to perceive, whether 
Ideas agree or diſagree, if no Parts of thoſe Idcas be obſcure and confus'd, and by 
that Perception to attain Certainty? If your Locdſhip ſays, No: how do 
you hereby prove, that they who place Certainty in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of only clear and diſtin& Ideas, are more in the right 
than 1? For they who place Certainty, where:it is impoſſible to be had, can in 
that be no more in the right, than he who places it in any other Impoſlibility ? 
If you ſay, Yes, Certainty may be attain'd by the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of clear and diſtinct Ideas, you give up the main Queſtion : 
You grant the Propoſition, which you declare you chiefly oppoſe; and fo all 
this great Diſpute with me is at an end. Your Lordſhip may take which of 
theſe two you pleaſe; if the former, the Propoſition here to be prov'd is given 
up; if the latter, the whole Controverſy is given up: one of them, *tis plain, 
you mult ſay. 

This, and what your Lordſhip ſays farther on this Point, ſeems to me to 
prove nothing, but that you ſuppoſe, that either there are no ſuch things as ob- 
{cure and confus'd Ideas; and then, with ſubrfiſſion, the diſtinction between 
clear and obſcure, diſt in and contus'd, is uſeleſs; and tis in vain to talk of clear 
and obſcure, diſt inct and confus'd Ideas, in oppoſition to one another: Or elſe 
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your Lordſhip, in the 
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your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that an obſcure and confus'd Idea is wholly undiſtig. 
guiſhable from all other Ideas, and ſo in effect is all other /deas. For if an ob. 
{cure and confus'd Idea be not one and the ſame with all other Ideas, as it is im. 
poſſible for it to be, then the obſcure and confus'd Idea may and will be ſo 

far different from ſome other Ideas, that it may be perceiv'd whether it agrees 

or diſagrees with them or no. For every Idea in the Mind, clear or obſcure, diſ. 

tinct or confus'd, is but that one Idea that it is, and not another Idea that it is 

not; and the Mind perceives it to be the Idea that it is, and not another 14:, 

that it is difterent from. 

What therefore I mean by obſcure and confus'd Ideas, I have at large ſhewn, 
and ſhall not trouble your Lordſhip with a Repetition of here. For that there 
are ſuch obſcure and confus'd Ideas, I ſuppoſe the Inſtances your Lordſhip gives 
here evince : to which I ſhall add this one more; Suppoſe you ſhould in the 
Twilight, or in a thick Miſt, ſee two things ſtanding upright, near the ſize and 
ſhape of an ordinary Man; but in ſo dim a light, or at ſuch a diſtance, that the 
appear'd very much alike, and you could not perceive them to be what the 
really were, the one a Statue, theother a Man ; would not theſe two be obſcure 
and confus' d Ideas? And yet could not your Lordſhip be certain of the Truth 
of this Propoſition conceraing either of them, that it was ſomething, or did 
exiſt; and that dy perceiving the Agreement of that Idea (as obſcure and con- 
fus'd as it was) with that of Exiſtence, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition. 

This, my Lord, is juſt the caſe of Subſtance, upon which you rais'd this 
Argument concerning obſcure and confus'd Ideas; which this Inſtance ſhews may 
have Propoſitions made about them, of whoſe Truth we may be certain. 

Hence I crave liberty to conclude, That I am nearer the Truth than thoſe 
who ſay that Certainty is founded only in clear and diſtintt Ideas, if any body does 


 fay ſo. For no ſuch Saying of any one of thoſe, with whom your Lordſhip 


join'd me for ſo ſaying, is, that I remember, yet produc'd; tho this be thar 
for which They and Thoſe, whoever they be, had from your Lordſhip the title 


Vindic, p.233, Of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning ;, and this be the Opinion which your 


Lordſhip declares you oppoſe, as certainly overtbrowing all Myſteries of Faith, and 


Anſw. 1. P. Ig. excluding the Notion of Subſtance out of rational Diſcourſe. Which terrible terma- 


gant Propoſition, viz. That Certainty is founded only in clear and diſtin Ideas, 
which has made ſuch a noiſe, and been the cauſe of the ſpending above ten 
times fifty Pages, and given occaſion to very large Ebullition of Thoughts; ap- 
pears not by any thing that has been yet produc'd, to be any where in their 
Writings, with whom upon this ſcore you have had ſo warm a Controverſy, but. 
only in your Lordſhip's Imagination, and what you have, at leaſt for this once, 


writ out of your own Thoughts. 


But if this N contain ſo little in defence of the Propoſition which 

eginning of it, ſet down on purpoſe to defend; what 
follows is viſibly more remote from it. But ſince your Lordſhip has been pleas'd 
to tack it on here, tho without applying of it any way, that I ſee, to the de- 


fence of the Propoſition to be defended, which is already got clean out of ſight ; 


I am taught, that 'tis fit I conſider it here in this, which your Lordſhip has 
thought the proper place for it. 

In the next Paragraph, your Lordſhip is pleas'd to take notice of this part of 
my Complaint, viz. That I ſay more than twice or ten times, That you blame 
© thoſe who place Certainty in clear and diſtin&t Ideas, but I do not; and yet 
« you bring me in amongſt them.” And for this, your Lordſhip quotes ſeven- 
teen ſeveral Pages of my ſecond Letter. Whoever will give himſelt the trouble 
to turn to thoſe Pages, will ſee how far J am in thoſe places from barely ſay- 
ing, That you blame thoſe who place Certainty, &c. and what reaſon you had to 
point to ſo many places for my ſo ſaying, as a Repetition of my Complaint. 
And I believe they will find the Propoſition about placing Certainty only in clear 
and diſtinft Ideas, is mention'd in them upon ſeveral occaſions, and to different 
purpoſes, as the Argument requir'd. 

Be that as it will, this is a part of my Complaint, and you do me a Favour, 
that after having, as you ſay, met with it in ſo many places, you are pleas'd ar 
laſt to take notice of it, and promiſe me 4 full Anſwer to it. The firſt part of 
which full Anſwer is in theſe words; That you do not deny but the firſt occaſion 


of 
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of your Lordſhip's Charge, was in the Suppoſition that clear and diſtin Ideas were ne— 
ceſſary, in order to any Certainty in our Minds, And that the only way © to attain 
« this Certainty, was by comparing the/e Ideas together,” 

My Lord, tho I have faithfully ſet down theſe Words out of your ſecond An- 
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ſwer, yet I muſt own I have printed them in ſomething a different Character P. 5. 


from that which they ſtand in in your Letter, For your Lordſhip has publiſh'd 
this Sentence ſo, as if the Suppoſition that clear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary in 
order to any Certainty in our Minds, were my Suppoſition; Whereas I mult crave 
leave to let my Reader know, That that Suppoſition is purely your Lordſhip's : 
for you neither in your Defence of the Trinity, nor in your firſt Anſwer, produce 
any thing to prove, that that was either an Aſſertion or Suppoſition of mine; 
but your Lordſhip was pleas'd to ſuppoſe it for me. As to the latter words, 
« And that the only way to attain this Certainty, was by comparing theſe 
Ideas together: If your Lordſhip means by theſe Ideas, Ideas in general; 


| then Iacknowledg theſe to be my words, or to my ſenſe: but then they are 


not any Suppoſition in my Book, tho they are made part of the Suppoſition here; 


| but their Senſe is expreſs'd in my Eſſay at large in more places than one. But 


if by theſe Ideas your Lordſhip means only clear and diſtinct Ideas, I crave leave 
to deny that to be my Senſe, or any Suppoſition of mine. 


Your Lordſhip goes on; But to prove this. Prove what, I beſeech you my P. g. 


| Lord ? That Certainty was to be attain'd by comparing Ideas, was a Sup- 
| poſition of mine? To prove that, there needed no Words or Principles of mine 
| to be produced, unleſs your Lordſhip would prove that which was never deny'd. 


But if it were to prove this, viz. That it was a Suppoſition of mine, That 


| clear and diſtinct Ideas were neceſſary to Certainty; and that to prove this to be a 


Suppoſition of mine, my Words were produc'd, and my Principles of Certainty laid P. g. 


down, and none elſe: I anſwer, I do not remember any Words or Principles of 


mine produced to ſhew any ground for ſuch a Suppoſition, that I plac'd Certainty 
| only in clear and diſtin Ideas; and if there had been any ſuch produced, your 
| Lordſhip would have done me and the Reader a favour, to have mark'd the 
Pages wherein one might have found them produced, unleſs your Lordſhip thinks 


you make amends for quoting ſo many Pages of my ſecond Letter, which might 


have been ſpared, by neglecting wholly to quote any of your own where it 
needed. When your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to direct me to thoſe places where 
| ſuch Words and Principles of mine were produced to prove ſuch a Suppoſition, I 
| ſhall readily turn to them, to ſee how far they do really give ground for it. 
But my bad Memory not ſuggeſting to me any thing like it, your Lordſhip, I 
hope, will pardon me if I do not turn over your Defence of the Trinity and your 
| Firſt Letter, to fee whether you have any ſuch Proofs, which you your ſelf ſeem 
ſo much to doubt or think ſo meanly of, that you do not ſo much as point out 
| the places where they are to be found; tho we have in this very Page ſo emi- 
nent an example, that you are not ſparing of your pains in this kind, where 
| you have the leaſt thought that it might ſerve your Lordſhip to the meaneſt 
| purpoſe, 


But tho you produced no Words or Principles of mine to prove this a Suppoſition 


of mine, yet in your next words here your Lordſhip produces a Reaſon why you 
your ſelf ſuppos'd it. For you ſay, You could not imagine that I could place Cer- P. 9. 
tainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, and not ſuppoſe thoſe Ideas to be 
clear and diſtinct : ſo that at laſt the Satisfaction you give me, why my Book was 
> brought into a Controverſy wherein it was not concern'd, is, that your Lordſhip 
imagin d I ſupposd in it what I did not ſuppoſe in it. And here I crave leave to 


ask, Whether the Reader may not well ſuppoſe that you had a great mind to 


bring my Book into that Controverſy, when the only handle you could find for 
it, was an Imagination of a Svppoſition to be in it, which in truth was not there? 


Your Lordſhip adds, That I finding my ſelf join d in ſuch Company which I did p. 9. 


not deſire to be ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from them, by denying 
| Clear and diſtinct Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty. 


If it might be permitted to another to gueſs at your Thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus; That your Lordſhip finding no 
readier way, as you thought, to ſet a mark upon my Book, than by bringing 
ſeveral Paſſages of it into a Controverſy concerning the Trinity, wherein 15 
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had nothing to do; and ſpeaking of them under the name of Thoſe and Them, a 
if your Adverſaries in that Diſpute had made uſe of thoſe Paſſages againſt the 
Trinity, when no one Oppoſer of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I know 
or that you have produc'd, ever made uſe of one of them: you thought fit t0 
jumble my Book with other Peoples Opinions after a new way, never uſed by 
any other Writer that I ever heard of. If any one will conſider what your 
Lordſhip has ſaid for my Satisfaction (wherein you have, as I humbly conceive 1 
have ſhewn, produc'd nothing but Imaginations of Imaginations, and Suppo- 
ſitions of Suppoſitions) he will, 1 conclude, without ſtraining of his Thoughts 
be carry'd to this Conjecture. : 
p. 9. But Conjectures apart, your Lordſhip ſays, That I finding my ſelf join'd in ſuch 
Company which I did not * to he ſeen in, I rather choſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf e \f 
keeping to my Book can be call'd diſtinguiſhing my ſelf. You ſay, I rather choſe - 
Rather! than what, my Lord, I beſeech you? Your learned way of writing, 1 
find, is every where beyond my Capacity; and unleſs I will gueſs at your mean. 
ing (which is not very ſafe) beyond what I can certainly underſtand by your 
words, I often know not what to anſwer to. ?Tis certain, you mean here, that 
I prefer'd diſtinguiſhing my ſelf from them I found my ſelf join'd with to ſome. 
thing; but to what, you do not ſay. If you mean to owning that for my No- 
tion of Certainty, which is not my Notion of Certainty; this is true, 1 did 
and ſhall always rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from any Them, than own that 
for my Notion which is not my Notion: If you mean that I prefer'd my diſtin- 
guiſhing my ſelf from them, to my being join'd with them, you make me chuſe, 
where there neither is nor can be any Choice. For what is wholly out of one's 
power, leaves no room for Choice: And I think 1 ſhould be laugh'd at, if | 
ſhould ſay, I rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh my ſelf from the Papiſts, than that it 
ſhould rain. For it is no more in my Choice not to be join'd, as your Lordſhip 
has been pleas'd to join me, with the unknown They and Them, than it is in my 
power that it ſhould not rain. | | 
»Tis like you will ſay here again, this is a nice Criticiſm; I grant, my Lord, it 
is about Words and Expreſſions : But ſince I cannot know your Meaning but by 
your Words and Expreſſions, if this Defe& in my Underſtanding very frequent- 
| ly overtake me in your Writings to and concerning me, *tis troubleſome, ! 
I confeſs; but what muſt I do ? Muſt 1 play at Blind-Man's-buff? Catch at 
| | what I do not ſee? Anſwer to I know not what; to no Meaning, i. e. to no- 
Rik thing ? Or muſt I preſume to know your Meaning, when I do not ? 
1 For example, Suppoſe I ſhould preſume it to be your Meaning here, That! 
bill found my ſelf join'd in Company, by your Lordſhip, with the Author of Chriſtia- 
wy nity not Myſterious, by your Lordſhip's imputing the ſame Notions of Certainty 
iti; | to us both; That I did not deſire to be ſeen in his Company, i. e. to be thought to 
0 be of his opinion in other things; and therefore 1 8756 rather to diſtinguiſh niy 
4030 ſelf from him, by denying clear and diſtinct Ideas to be neceſſary to Certainty, than to 
16 n 1 J F 
Wis be ſo join'd with him: If 1 ſhould 33 this to be the Senſe of theſe your 
4 words here, and that by the doubtful Signification of the Expreſſions of being 
TIM join'd in Company and ſeen in Company, uſed equivocally, your Lordſhip ſhould 
vAT mean, that becauſe I was ſaid to be of his 2 in one thing, I was to be 
Wi thought to be of his Opinion in all things, and therefore diſown'd to be of his 
. Opinion in that, wherein I was of his Opinion, becauſe I would not be thought 
„ of his Opinion all thro: would not your Lordſhip be diſpleas'd with me for ſup- 
14. poſing you to have ſuch a Meaning as this, and ask me again, whether I could 
r think you a Man of ſo little Senſe to talk thus? And yet, my Lord, this is the 
beſt J can make of theſe words, which ſeem to me rather to diſcover a Secret in 
your way of dealing with me, than any thing in me that I am aſham'd of, 
For J am not, nor ever ſhall be aſham'd to own any Opinion I have, becauſe 
another Man holds the ſame ; and fo far as that brings me into his Company, 1 
ſhall not be troubled to be ſeen in it. But I ſhall never think, that that entitles I 
me to any other of his Opinions, or makes me of his Company in any other 
ſenſe, how much ſoever that be the Deſign : For your Lordſhip has uſed no ſmall I 
Art and Pains to make me of his and the Unitarians Company in all that they I 
lay, only becauſe that Author has ten Lines in the beginning of his Book, 
which agrees with ſomething I have ſaid in mine; from whence we become Com- 


panions, 
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panions, ſo univerſally united in Opinion, that They muſt be entitled to all that 
[ ſay, and I to all that They ſay. 

My Lord, when I writ my Book, I could not deſign 70 diſtinguiſh my ſelf from 
the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, who were not then in being, nor are, 
that I ſee, yet: ſince I find nothing produc'd out of the Unitarians, nor the 
Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious, to ſhew, that they make clear and diſtinct 
Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. And all that I have done ſince, has been to ſhew, 
That you had no reaſon to join my Book with Men (let them be what 7 hey or 
Thoſe you pleaſe) who founded Certainty only upon clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
when my Book did not found it only upon clear and diſtin& Ideas. And 1 can- 
not tell why the appealing to my Book now, ſhould be call'd a chuſing rather to 
diſtinguiſh my ſelf. 

My Reader muſt pardon me here for this uncouth Phraſe of joining my Book 
with Men, For as your Lordſhip order'd the matter (pardon me, if 1 fay in 
your new way of writing) ſoit was, if your own word may be taken in the 
caſe: For, to give me Satisfaction, you inſiſt upon this, That you did not join 
me with thoſe Gentlemen in their Opinions, but tell me they uſed my Notions to 
other purpoſes than I intended them; and ſo there was no need for me to diſtinguiſh 
my ſelf from them, when your Lordſhip had done it for me, as you plead all 
along: Tho here you are pleas'd to tell me, That I was join'd with them, and 
that I found my ſelf join'd in ſuch Company, as I did not deſire to be ſeen in, 

My Lord, I could find my felt join'd in no Company upon this occaſion, but 
what you join'd mein. And therefore I beg leave to ask your Lordſhip, Did 
you join me in Company with thoſe; in whoſe Company, you here ſay, I do not 
deſire to be ſeen? If you own that you did, how muſt 1 uuderſtacd that Paſſage 


where you ſay, That you mnſt do that Right to the ingenious Author of the Eſſay of Vindic.p.239. 


Human Underſtanding, from whence theſe Notions were borrow'd, to ſerve other 


purpoſes than he intended them; which you repeat again as matter of Satisfaction Anſu. 1. P.35+ 


to me, and as a Proof of the care you took not to be miſunderſtood? If you did 
join me with them, what is become of all the Satisfaction in the point, which 
your Lordſhip has been at fo much pains about? And if you did not join me 
with them, you could not think I found my ſelf join'd with them, or choſe to 
diſtinguiſh my ſelf from Men 1 was never join'd with: For my Book was innocent 
of what made them Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning. | 

There ſeems to me ſomething very delicate in this matter. I ſhould be ſup- 
pos'd join'd to them, and your Lordſhip ſhould not be ſuppos'd to have join d 
me to them, upon ſo ſlight or no occaſion ; and yet all this comes ſolely from 
your Lordſhip. How to do this to your ſatisfaction, I confeſs my ſelf to be 
too dull: And therefore I have been at the pains to examine how far I have this 
Obligation to your Lordſhip, and how far you would be pleas'd to own it, that 
the World might underſtand your Lordſhip's, to me, incomprehenſible way of 
writing on this occaſion, 

For if you had a mind, by a new and very dextrous way, becoming the 
Learning and Caution of a great Man, to bring me into ſuch Company, which 
you think I did not deſire ro be ſeen in; | thought ſuch a Pattern, ſet by ſuch a 
Hand as your Lordſhip's, ought not to be loſt by being paſs'd over too ſlightly. 
Beſides, I hope, that you will not take it amiſs, that I was willing to ſee what 
Obligation I had to your Lordſhip gn the Favour you deſign'd me. But I crave 

Kun never be aſham'd to own any Opinion I 
have, becauſe another Man (of whom perhaps your Lordſhip or others have no 
very good thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be ſo far ſeen in his Company: 
tho 1 ſhall always think I have a right to demand, and ſhall deſire to be ſatiſ- 
fy'd, why any one makes to himſelf, or takes an occaſion from thence, in man- 
ner that favours not too much of Charity, to extend this Society to thoſe Opi- 


| nions of that Man, with which 1 have nothing to do; that the World may ſee 


the Juſtice and Good-will of ſuch Endeavours, and judg whether ſuch Arts ſa- 
vour not a little of the Spirit of the Inquiſition. 

For, if I miſtake not, *tis the method of that holy Office, and the way of 
thoſe rever'd Guardians of what they call the Chriſtian Faith, to raiſe Reports 
or ſtart occaſions of Suſpicion concerning the Orthodoxy of any one they have 
no very good will towards, and require him to clear himſelf; gilding all this 
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with the Care of Religion, and the Profeſſion of Reſpe& and Tenderneſs to the 
Perſon himſelf, even when they deliver him up to be burnt by the Secular Power. 
1 ſhall not, my Lord, ſay, That you have had any ill-will to me; for I never de- 
ſerv'd any from you. But I ſhall be better able to anſwer thoſe, who are apt to 
think the method you have taken, has ſome conformity, ſo far as it has gone, 
with what Proteſtants complain of in the Inquiſition ; when you ſhall have 
clear'd this matter a little otherwiſe, and aſſign'd a more ſufficient Reaſon for 
bringing me into the Party of thoſe that oppoſe the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
than only becauſe the Author of Chriſtianity nor Myſterious has, in the beginning 
of his Book, half a ſcore Lines which you gueſs he borrow'd out of mine, For 
that, in truth, is all the matter of fact upon which all this Duſt is rais'd; and 
the matter ſo advanc'd by degrees, that now I am told, I ſhould have cleard my 
ſelf, by owning the Doctrine of the Trinity : as if I had been ever accus'd of dif. 
owning it. But that which ſhews no ſmall Skill in this Management, is, That 
I am call'd upon to clear my ſelf, by the very ſame Perſon who railing the whole 
Diſpute, has himſelf over and over again clear'd me; and upon that grounds 
the Satisfaction he pretends to give to me and others, in anſwer to my Com- 
plaint of his having, without any reaſon at all, brought my Book into the Con- 
troverſy concerning the Trinity. But to go on. 

If the preceding part of this Paragraph had nothing in it of Defence of this 
Propoſition, That thoſe who offer at clear and aiſtintt Ideas, bid much fairer ſor 
Certainty than I do, &c. it is certain, that what follows is altogether as remote 
from any ſuch Defence. 

P. 10; Your Lordſhip ſays, That Certainty by Senſe, Certainty by Reaſon, and Certainty 
| by Remembrance, are to be diſtinguiſh'd from the Certainty under debate, and to be 
ſhut out from it: And upon this you ſpend the 11th, 12th, and 13th Pages. 
Suppoſing it ſo, how does this at all tend to the defence of this Propoſition, That 
thoſe who offer at clear and diſtin Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do? 
For whether Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance, be or be not 
comprehended in the Certainty under debate, this Propoſition, That thoſe who 
offer at clear and diſtintt Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do, will not at 

all be confirm'd or invalidated thereby. 

Theproving therefore, that Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance, 
is to be excluded from the Certainty under debate, ſerving nothing to the 
defence of the Propoſition to be defended, and ſo having nothing to do here; let 
us now conſider it as a Propoſition that your Lordſhip has a mind to prove, 
as ſerving to ſome other great purpoſe of your own, or perhaps in ſome other 
View againſt my Book: for you ſeem to lay no ſmall ſtreſs upon it, by your 

p. 9, & 10. Way of introducing it. For you very ſolemnly ſet your ſelf to prove, That the 
CTiertainty under debate is the Certainty of Knowledg, and that a Propoſition whoſe 
Ideas are to be compar d as to their Agreement or Diſagreement, is the proper Object 
of this Certainty. From whence your Lordſhip infers, That therefore this Cert ainty 
P. 10, 11, 12+ 26 to be diſtinguiſh'd from a Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance. 
But by what Logick this is infer'd, is not eaſy to me to diſcover. For if a Pro- 
poſition, whoſe Ideas are to be compar d as to their Agreement er Diſagreement, be the 
proper Object of the Certainty under debate; if Propoſitions whoſe Certainty we 
arrive at by Senſe, Reaſon, or Remembrance, be of Ideas, which may be com- 
par'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement; then they cannot be excluded 
from that Certainty, which is to be had byAo comparing thoſe Ideas unleſs 
they muſt be ſhut out for the very ſame reaſon, that others are taken in. 

I. Then as to Certainty by Senſe, or Propoſitions of that kind : 

The Object of the Certainty under debate, your Lordſhip owns, 4 4 Propoſition 
whoſe Ideas are to be compar'd as to their Agreement or Diſagreement. The Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the Ideas of a Propoſition to be compar'd, may be 
examin'd and perceiv'd by Senſe, and is Certainty by Senſe : And therefore how 
this Certainty is to be diſtinguiſh'd and ſhut out from that, which conſiſts in the 
perceiving the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas of any Propoſition, will 
not be caſy to ſhew z unleſs one Certainty is diſtinguiſh'd from another, by having 
that which makes the other to be Certainty, viz. The Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition: v. g. May 
I not be certain, that a Ball of Ivory that lies before my eyes is not ſquare ? 


And 
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And is it not my Senſe of Secing, that makes me perceive the Diſagreement of 
that ſquare Figure to that round Matter, which are the Ideas expreſs'd in that 
Propolition? How then is Certainty by Senſe excluded or diſtinguiſb'd from 
that Knowledg, which conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas? 


2. Your Lordſhip diſtinguiſhes the Certainty which conſiſts in the perceiving 


451 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd in any Propoſition from: P. 1. 


Certainty by Reaſon. To have made good this diſtinction, 1 humbly conceive, 
you would have done well to have ſhew'd that the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of two Ideas could not be perceiv'd by the intervention of a third, which 1 
and as I gueſs other People, call Reaſoning, or knowing by Reaſon. As for 
example, Cannot the Sides of a given Triangle be known to be equal by the 
Intervention of two Circles, whereof one of theſe Sides is a common Radius? 


To which, *tis like, your Lordſhip will anſwer, what I find you do here, a- P. 12 


bout the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of Subſtance, by the intervention of the 

Exiſtence of Modes, That you grant one may come to Certainty of Knowledg in the 

caſe; but not a Certainty by Ideas, but by a Conſequence of Reaſon deduc'd from the 

Ideas we have by our Senſes. This, my Lord, you have ſaid, and thus you have 

more than once oppos'd Reaſon and Ideas as inconſiſtent ; which I ſhould be very 

glad to ſee prov'd once, after theſe ſeveral occaſions I have given your Lordſhip, 

by excepting againſt that Suppoſition. But ſince the word Idea has the ill luck to 

be ſo conſtantly oppos'd by your Lordſhip to Reaſon, permit me if you pleaſe, 

inſtead of it, to put what I mean by it, viz. the immediate Objects of the Mind 

in thinking (for that is it which I would ſignify by the word Ideas) and then let us 

ſee how your anſwer will run. You grant, that from the ſenſible Modes of Bodies 

we may come to a certain Knowledg, that there are Bodily Subſtances ; but this you 

ſay is not a Certainty by the immediate Objects of the Mind in thinking, but by 

4 Conſequence of Reaſon deduc'd from the immediate Objects of the Mind in 
thinking, which we have by our Senſes. When you can prove that we can have a 
Certainty by a Conſequence of Reaſon, which Certainty ſhall not alſo be by the 
immediate Objects of the Mind in uſing its Reaſon ; you may ſay ſuch Certain- 
ty is not by Ideas, but by Conſequence of Reaſon. But that I believe will not be, 
till you can ſhew, That the Mind can think, or reaſon, or know, without im- 
mediate Objects of Thinking, Reaſoning, or Knowing; all which Objects, as 
your Lordſhip knows, I call Ideas. 


You ſubjoin, And this can never prove that we bave Certainty by Ideas, where the P, 12, 


Ideas themſelves are not clear and lac. The Queſtion is not, whether we can 
have Certainty by Ideas that are not clear and diſtintt ? or whether my Words (if 
by the Particle This you mean my words ſet down in the foregoing Page) prove 
any ſuch thing, which I humbly conceive they do not: But whether Certainty 
by Reaſon be excluded from the Certainty under debate ? which I humbly conceive 
you have not from my words, or any other way, prov'd. 


3. The third ſort of Propoſitions that your Lordſhip excludes, are thoſe whoſe P. 12. 


Certainty we know by Remembrance, but in theſe two the Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement of the Ideas contain'd in them is perceiv'd; not always indeed, as it 
was at firſt, by an actual View of the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas, 
whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt 
perceiv'd ; but by other intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of the Ideas contain'd in the Propoſition, whoſe Certainty we remember. 
As in the inſtance you here make uſe of, viz. That the three Angles of a 


Triangle are equal to two right ones: The Certainty of which Propoſition we 


know by Remembrance, tho the Demonſtration hath ſlipt out of our Minds; but 
we know it in a different way from what your Lordſhip ſuppoſes. The Agree- 
ment of the two Ideas, as join'd in that Propoſition, is perceiv'd; but it is by 
the intervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produc'd that Percep- 
tion. I remember, i. e. I know (for Remembrance is but the reviving of ſome 
paſt Knowledg) that I was once certain of the truth of this Propoſition, That 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 


of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable things, is now the Idea that 


ſhews me, that if the three Angles of a Triangle were once equal to two right 
ones, they will always be equal to two right ones; and hence I come to be cer- 
Ps 3% | 0-8 W-+ | an, 
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tain, that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; what Idea once 
agreed, will always agree; and conſequently what I once knew to be t 


r 
1 ſhall always know to be true as long as I can remember that J . 
knew it. 

P. 9. Your Lordſhip ſays, That the Debate between us is about Certainty of Know. 


ledg, with regard to ſome Propoſition whoſe Ideas are to be compar'd a to their 4. 
greement or Diſagreement : Out of this Debate you ſay, Certainty by Senſe, by 
Reaſon, and by Remembrance, is to be excluded. I deſire you then, my Lord 
to tell what ſort of Propoſitions will be within the Debate, and to name me 
one of them; if Propoſitions, whoſe Certaĩinty we know by Senſe, Reaſon, or 
Remembrance, are excluded. 

However, from what you have ſaid concerning them, your Lordſhip in the 
next Paragraph concludes them out of the Queſtion your words are, Theſe things 
then being out of the Queſtion. 

Out of what Queſtion, I beſeech yon, my Lord? The Queſtion here, and 
that of your own propoſing to be defended in the Affirmative, is this, Whe. 
ther thoſe who offer at clear and diſtintt Ideas bid much fairer for Certainty thay 
I do? And how Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance comes to 
have any particular Exception in reference to this Queſtion, 'tis my misfor- 
tune not to be able to find, 

But your Lordſhip, leaving the Examination of the Queſtion under debate, 
by a new State of the Queſtion, would pin upon me what I never aid. 

P. 13. Your Words are, Theſe things then being put out of the Queſtion, which belong not 
to it; the Gueſtion truly ſtated is, Whether we can attain to any Certainty of Know- 
ledg as tothe Truth of a Propoſition in the way of Ideas, where the Ideas themſelves, 
by which we came to that Certainty, be not clear and diſtinct? With Submiſſion, 
my Lord, that which I ſay in the Point, is, That we may be certain of the 
Truth of a Propoſition concerning an Idea which 1s not ja all its Parts clear 
and diſtinct; and therefore if your Lordſhip will have any Queſtion with me 
concerning this Matter, the Queſtion truly ſtated is, Whether we can frame any 
Propoſition 3 a thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus d Idea, of 
whoſe Truth we can be certain? : 

That this is the Queſtion, you will eafily agree, when you will give your 
ſelf the trouble to look back to the Riſe of it, 
NT, Your Lordſhip having found out a ſtrange ſort of Men, who had broach'd 

Vindic p.232. , Doctrine which ſuppos'd that we muſt have clear and diſtinit Ideas of whatever 
we pretend to a Certainty of in our Minds, was pleas'd for this to call them 
the Gentlemen of a new way of Reaſoning, and to make me one of them. I an- 
ſwer'd, that I plac'd not Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, and fo 
ought not to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what made 
a Gentleman of this new way of Reaſoning. *Tis pretended ſtill, that I am 
guilty ; and endeayour'd to be provid. To know now. whether I am or no, 
it muſt be conſider'd what you lay to their Charge, as the Conſequence of 
that Opinion; and that is, That upon this Ground we cannot came to any Cer- 

7285 tainty that there is ſuch a thing as Subſtance. This appears by more Places 
Vindic. p. 240. than one. Your Lordſhip asks, How is it poſſible that we may be certain that 
: there are both bodily and ſpiritual Subſt ances, if our Reaſon depend upon clear and 

Ibid. diſtin Ideas? And again, How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual 

Subſtances in the World, ſince we can have no clear and diſtintt Ideas concerning 

them? And your Lordſhip having ſet down ſome Words out of my Book, 
as if they were inconſiſtent with my Principle of Certainty founded only in 

Vindic. p.244. clear and diſtinct Ideas, you ſay, From whence it follows that we may be certain 
of the Being of a ſpiritual Subſtance, tho we have no clear and diſtinct Ideas of it. 

Other Places might be produc'd, but theſe are enough to ſhew, That thoſe 
who held clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, were accus'd to ex- 
tend it thus far, that where any Idea was obſcure and confus'd, there no Pro- 
poſition could be made concerning it, of whoſe Truth we could be certain; 
V 5 we could not be certain that there was in the World ſuch a thing as 
Subſtance, becauſe we had but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of it. | 

In this Senſe therefore I deny'd that clear and diſtin& Ideas were necellary 
to Certalnty, v. g. I deny'd it to be my Doctrine, That where an Idea was 
| obſcure. 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


obſcure and confus'd, there no Propoſition could be made concerning it, of 
whoſe Truth we could be certain. For I held we might be certain of the 
Truth of this Propoſition, That there was Subſtance in the World, tho we 
have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of Subſtance: And your Lordſhip en— 
deavour'd to prove we could not, as may be ſcen at large in that 1oth Chap- 
ter of your Vindication, &c, 

From all which, 'tis evident, that the Queſtion between us truly ſtated is 
this, Whether we can attain Certainty of the Truth of a Propoſition concern- 
ing any thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea? 


453 


This being the Queſtion, the firſt thing you ſay, is, That Des Cartes was p. 12. 


of your Opinion againſt me. Anſw. If the Queſtion were to be decided by 
Authority, I had rather it ſhould be by your Lordſhip's than Des Carte“s: 
And therefore 1 ſhould excuſe my ſelf to you, as not having needed, that 
you ſhould have added his Authority to yours, to ſhame me into a Submiſ- 
ſion; or that you ſhould have been at the pains to have tranſcrib'd ſo much 
out of him, for my ſake, were it fit for me to hinder the diſplay of the 
Riches of your Lordſhip's univerſal reading; wherein I doubt not but I ſhould 
take pleaſure my ſelf, if I had it to ſhew. 

I come therefore to what | think your Lordſhip principally aim'd at; which, 
as I humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my Book, That 1 founded Cer- 


tainty only on clear and diſtinct Ideas. And yet, as you ſay, I have com- P. 15. 


plain'd of your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my Second Letter, for charging this 
upon me. By this the World will judg of the Fuſtice of my Complaints, and the 
Conſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas. ; 

Anſw. What Conſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas has to do here, I know not; 
for I do not remember that I made any Complaint concerning that. But ſup- 
poſing my Complaints were ill-grounded in this one caſe concerning Cer- 
tainty, yet they might be reaſonable in other Points; and therefore, with Sub- 
miſſion, I humbly conceive the Inference was a little too large, to conclude 
from this Particular againſt my Complaints in general. 

In the next place I anſwer, That ſuppoſing the places which your Lordſhip 
brings out of my Book did prove what they do not, viz. That I founded 
Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, yet my Complaints in the Caſe are 
very juſt. For your Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the Controverſy, and 
made me one of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, for founding all 
Certainty on clear and diſtin& Ideas, only upon a bare Suppoſition that I did 
ſo; which I think your Lordſhip confeſſes in theſe Words, where you ſay, 


That you do not deny but the firſt Occaſion of your Charge, was the Suppoſition P. 9. 


that clear and diſtintt Ideas were neceſſary in order to any Certainty in our Minds; 
and that the only way to attain this Certainty, was the comparing theſe, i. e. clear 
and diſtin& Ideas, together : but to prove this, my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, 
were produc'd, and my Principles of Certainty laid down, and none elſe. Anſw. 
'Tis ftrange, that when my Principles of Certainty were laid down, this (if 1 
held it) was not found amongſt them. Having look'd therefore, I do not 
find in that place, that any Words or Principles of mine were produc d to prove 


that I held, That the only way to attain Certainty, was by comparing only 


clear and diſtinct Ideas; fo that all that then made me one of the Gentlemen 
of the new way of Reaſoning, was only your ſuppoſing that I ſuppos'd that clear 
and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty. And therefore I had then, and 
have ſtill, reaſon to complain, That your Lordſhip brought me into this Con- 
troverſy upon ſo ſlight Grounds, which I humbly conceive will always ſhew 
it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing you had then found in my 
Book, as from a great Willingneſs in your Lordſhip at any rate to do it; 
and of this the Paſſages which you have here now produc'd out of my Eſſay, 
are an evident Proof. 

For if your Lordſhip had then known any thing that ſeem'd ſo much to 
your purpoſe, when you produc d, as you ſay, my Words and my Principles to 
prove, That I held clear and diftin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; it cannot be 
believ'd that you would have omitted theſe Paſſages, either then or in your 
Anſwer to my firſt Letter, and defer'd them to this your Anfwer to my ſe- 
cond, Theſe Paſlages therefore now quoted here by your Lordſhip, * me 
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tain, that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; what 14ea; once 
agreed, will always agree; and conſequently what I once knew to be t 
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r 
I ſhall always know to be true as long as I can remember that 1 2 
knew It. | 

P. 9. Your Lordſhip ſays, That the Debate between us is about Certainty of Knoyg.. 


ledg, with regard to ſome Propoſition whoſe Ideas are to be compar'd as to their A. 
greement or Diſagreement : Out of this Debate you ſay, Certainty by Senſe, by 
Reaſon, and by Remembrance, is to be excluded. I deſire you then, my Lord 
to tell what ſort of Propoſitions will be within the Debate, and to name me 
one of them; if Propoſitions, whoſe Certainty we know by Senſe, Reaſon, or 
Remembrance, are excluded. 

However, from what you have ſaid concerning them, your Lordſhip in the 
next Paragraph concludes them out of the Queſtion z your words are, Theſe things 
then being out of the Queſtion. 

Out of what Queſtion, I beſeech yon, my Lord ? The Queſtion here, and 
that of your own propoſing to be defended in the Affirmative, is this, Whe. 
ther thoſe who offer at clear and diſtinct Ideas bid much fairer for Certainty than 
I do? And how Certainty by Senſe, by Reaſon, and by Remembrance comes to 
have any particular Exception in reference to this Queſtion, *tis my misfor- 
tune not to be able to find, 

But your Lordſhip, leaving the Examination of the Queſtion under debate, 
by a new State of the Queſtion, would pin upon me what I never ſaid. 

P. 13. Your Words are, Theſe things then being put out of the Queſtion, which belong not 
to it; the Gueſtion truly ſtated is, Whether we can attain to any Certainty of Know- 
ledg as to the Truth of a Propoſition in the way of Ideas, where the Ideas themſelves, 
by which we came to that Certainty, be not clear and diſtintt? With Submiſſion, 
my Lord, that which I ſay in the Point, is, That we may be certain of the 
Truth of a Propoſition concerning an Idea which 1s not ia all its Parts clear 
and diſtin; and therefore if your Lordſhip will have any Qzeſtion with me 
concerning this Matter, the Queſtion truly ſtated is, Whether we can frame any 
Propoſition Wee a thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus d Idea, of 
whoſe Truth we can be certain ? : 

That this is the Queſtion, you will eafily agree, when you will give your 
ſelf the trouble to look back to the Riſe of it, 

2 Your Lordſhip having found out a ſtrange ſort of Men, who had broach'd 
Vindic . 232. Doctrine which ſuppod that we muſt have clear and diſtinct Ideas of whatever | 
we pretend to a Certainty of in our Minds, was pleas'd for this to call them 

the Gentlemen of a new way of Reaſoning, and to make me one of them. I an- 

ſwer'd, that I plac'd not Certainty only in clear and diſtin Ideas and fo 

ought not to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what made 

a Gentleman of this new way of Reaſoning. *Tis pretended ſtill, that I am 

guilty ; and endeavour'd to be prov'd. To know now. whether I am or no, 

it muſt be conſider'd what you lay to their Charge, as the Conſequence of 

that Opinion; and that is, That upon this Ground we cannot come to any Cer- 

PO tainty that there is ſuch a thing as Subſtance. This appears by more Places 

Vindic. p. 240. than one. Your Lordſhip asks, How is it poſſible that we may be certain that 

there are both bodily and ſpiritual Subſtances, if our Reaſon depend upon clear and 

Ibid. diſtin Ideas? And again, How come we to be certain that there are ſpiritual 
Subſtances in the World, ſince we can have no clear and diſtintt Ideas concerning 
them? And your Lordſhip having ſet down ſome Words out of my Book, 
as if they were inconſiſtent with my Principle of Certainty founded only in 

Vindic.p.244, clear and diſtin Ideas, you ſay, From whence it follows that we may be certain 
of the Being of a ſpiritual Subſt ance, tho we have no clear and diſtinct Ideas of it. 

Other Places might be produc'd, but theſe are enough to ſhew, That thoſe 
who held clear and diſtin& Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, were accus'd to ex- 
tend it thus far, that where any Idea was obſcure and confus'd, there no Pro- 
poſition could be made concerning it, of whoſe Truth we could be certain; 
v. g. we could not be certain that there was in the World ſuch a thing as 
Subfance, becauſe we had but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of it. 

In this Senſe therefore I deny'd that clear and diſtin Ideas were neceſſary 
to Certainty, . g. I deny'd it to be my Doctrine, That where an Idea was 

ES . obſcure 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 
obſcure and confus'd, there no Propoſition could be made concerning it, of 
whoſe Truth we could be certain. For I held we might be certain of the 
Truth of this Propoſition, That there was Subſtance in the World, tho we 
have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea of Subſtance: And your Lordſhip en- 
deayour'd to prove we could not, as may be ſeen at large in that roth Chap- 
ter of your Vindication, &c. 

From all which, 'tis evident, that the Queſtion between us truly ſtated is 


this, Whether we can attain Certainty of the Truth of a Propoſition concern- 
ing any thing whereof we have but an obſcure and confus'd Idea? 
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This being the Queſtion, the firſt thing you ſay, is, That Des Cartes was P. 13, 


of your Opinion againſt me. A»ſw. If the Queſtion were to be decided by 
Authority, I had rather it ſhould be by your Lordſhip's than Des Carter's : 
And therefore 1 ſhould excuſe my ſelf to you, as not having needed, that 
you ſhould have added his Authority to yours, to ſhame me into a Submiſ- 
ſion; or that you ſhould have been at the pains to have tranſcrib'd ſo much 
out of him, for my ſake, were it fit for me to hinder the diſplay of the 
Riches of your Lordſhip's univerſal reading; wherein 1 doubt not but I ſhould 
take pleaſure my ſelf, if I had it to ſhew. 

I come therefore to what I think your Lordſhip principally aim'd at; which, 
as I humbly conceive, was to ſhew out of my Book, That 1 founded Cer- 


tainty only on clear and diſtin&t dean. And yet, as you ſay, I have com- P. 15: 


plain'd of your Lordſhip in near twenty places of my Second Letter, for charging this 
upon me. By this the World will judg of the Fuſtice of my Complaints, and the 
Conſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas. q 

Anſw. What Conſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas has to do here, I know not; 
for I do not remember that I made any Complaint concerning that. But ſup- 
poſing my Complaints were ill-grounded in this one caſe concerning Cer- 
tainty, yet they might be reaſonable in other Points; and therefore, with Sub- 
miſſion, I humbly conceive the Inference was a little too large, to conclude 
from this Particular againſt my Complaints in general. 

In the next place I anſwer, That ſuppoſing the places which your Lordſhip 
brings out of my Book did prove what they do not, viz. That I founded 
Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas, yet my Complaints in the Caſe are 
very juſt. For your Lordſhip at firſt brought me into the Controverſy, and 
made me one of the Gentlemen of the new way of Reaſoning, for founding all 
Certainty on clear and diſtin& Ideas, only upon a bare Suppoſition that I did 
ſo; which I think your Lordſhip confeſſes in theſe Words, where you ſay, 


That you do not deny but the firſt Occaſion of your Charge, was the Suppoſition P. 9, 


that clear and diſtinth Ideas were neceſſary in order to any Certainty in our Minds; 
and that the only way to attain this Certainty, was the comparing theſe, i. e. clear 
and diſtin& Ideas, tog ether but to prove this, my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, 
were produc'd, and my Principles of Certainty laid down, and none elſe. Anſw. 
'Tis ſtrange, that when my Principles of Certainty were laid down, this (if 1 
held it) was not found amongſt them. Having look'd therefore, I do not 
find in that place, that any Words or Principles of mine were produc'd to prove 
that I held, That the only way to attain Certainty, was by comparing only 
clear and diſtinct Ideas; ſo that all that then made me one of the Gentlemen 
of the new way of Reaſoning, was only your ſuppoſing that I ſuppos'd that clear 
and diſtin& Ideas are neceſſary to Certainty. And therefore I had then, and 
have ſtill, reaſon to complain, That your Lordſhip brought me into this Con- 
troverſy upon ſo ſlight Grounds, which I humbly conceive will always ſhew 
it to have proceeded not ſo much from any thing you had then found in my 
Book, as from a great Willingneſs in your Lordſhip at any rate to do it; 
and of this the Paſſages which you have here now produc'd out of my Eſſay, 
are an evident Proof. 

For if your Lordſhip had then known any thing that ſeem'd ſo much to 
your purpoſe, when you produc'd, as you ſay, my Words and my Principles to 
prove, That I held clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty ; it cannot be 
believ'd that you would have omitted theſe Paſſages, either then or in your 
Anſwer to my firft Letter, and defer'd them to this your Anfwer to my ſe- 
cond, Theſe Paſlages therefore now quoted here by your Lordſhip, * me 
1 | ave, 
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B. 4. C. 18.5.8 . 


P. 15. 


P. 15. 


Mr. Loc K E' Second Reply 


leave, my Lord, to ſuppoſe have been by a new and diligent ſearch found 
out, and are now at laſt brought poſt fact um to give {ome colour to your 
way of proceeding with me; tho theſe Paſlages being, as I ſuppoſe, then un- 
known to you, they could not be the Ground of making me one of thoſe 
who place Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

Let us come to the Paſſages themſelves, and ſee what help they afford you. 

The firſt Words you ſet down out of my Eſſay are theſe; “ The Mind not 
« being certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From 
theſe Words, that which I infer in that place, is,“ That therefore the 
« Mind is bound in ſuch Caſes to give up its Aſſent to an unerring Tef. 
« timony.” But your Lordſhip from them infers here, Therefore I make clear 
Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; or therefore, by conſidering the immediate Objects 
of the Mind in thinking, we cannot be certain that Subſtance (whereof we 
have an obſcure and confus'd Idea) doth exiſt. I ſhall leave your Lordſhip to 
make good this Conſequence when you think fit, and proceed to the next 
Paſſage you alledg, which you ſay proves it more plainly. I believe it will 
be thought it ſhould be prov'd more plainly, or elſe it will not be proy'd 
at all. | 

This plainer Proof is out of B. 4. C. 4. F. 8. in theſe words, © That which 
c is requiſite to make our Knowledg certain, is the Clearneſs of our Ideas“ 
Anſw. The Certainty here ſpoken of, is the Certainty of general Propoſitions 
in Morality, and not of the particular Exiſtence of any thing; and there. 
fore tends not at all to any ſuch Poſition as this, That we cannot be cer- 
tain of the Exiſtence of any particular ſort of Being, tho we have but an 
obſcure and confus'd Idea of it: Tho it doth affirm, That we cannot have 
any certain Perception of the Relations of general moral Ideas (wherein con- 


liſts the Certainty of general moral Propoſitions) any farther than thoſe Idea, 


p. 15 


Anſ. 2. p. 50. 


_ clear and diſtin&t enoug 


are clear in our Minds. And that this is ſo, 1 refer my Reader to that Chap- 
ter for Satisfaction. 

The third Place produc'd by your Lordſhip out of B. 4. C. 12. S. 14. is, 
« For it being evident that our Knowledg cannot exceed our Ideas, where 
<« they are only imperfect, confus'd or obſcure; we cannot expect to have 
certain perfect or clear Knowledg,” To underſtand theſe Words aright, 
we muſt ſee in what place they ſtand, and that 1s in a Chapter of the Im- 
provement of our Knowledg, and therein are brought as a reaſon to ſhew how 
neceſſary it is “ for the enlarging of our Knowledg, to get and ſettle in our 
« Minds as far as we can, clear, diſtin, and conſtant Ideas of thoſe 
things we would conſider and know.” The Reaſon whereof there given, 
is this; That as far as they are only imperfe&, confus'd, and obſcure, we 
cannot expect to have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledg; i. e. that our Know- 
ledg will not be clear and certain ſo far as the Idea is imperfect and obſcure. 
Which will not at all reach your Lordſhip's purpoſe, who would argue, that 
becauſe I ſay our Idea of Subſtance is obſcure and confus'd, therefore upon my 
Grounds, we cannot know that ſuch a thing as Subſtance exiſts; becauſe I 
plac'd Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas. Now to this I anſwer'd, 
That I did not place all Certainty only on clear and diſtin& Ideas, in ſuch a 
Senſe as that; and therefore to avoid being miſtaken, I ſaid, © That my No- 
e tion of Certainty by Ideas is, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of 


„ the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; ſuch as we have, whether they 


« be in all their Parts 1 and diſtinct or no:“ viz. If they are 


to be capable of having their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement with any other Idea perceiv'd, ſo far they are capable of affording 


us Knowledg, tho at the ſame time they are ſo obſcure and confus'd, as that 


there are other Ideas, with which we can by no means ſo compare them, as 
to perceive their Agreement or Diſagreement with them. This was the Clear- 
neſs and Diſtinctneſs which I deny'd to be neceſlary to Certainty. 

It your Lordſhip would have done me the honour to have conſider'd what 1 
underſtood by obſcure and confus'd Ideas, and what every one muſt underſtand 


by them, who thinks clearly and diſtinctly concerning them, I am apt to ima- 


zine you would have ſpar'd your ſelf the trouble of raiſing this Queſtion, and 


4 theſe Quotations out of my Book, as not ſerving to your Lordſhip's 
purp9 Co | | | 


The 
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The fourth Paſſage, which you ſeem to lay moſt ſtreſs on, Proves as little to 
your purpoſe as either of the former three: The words are theſe; © But ob- Eſſay, B. IV 
« ſcure and confus'd Ideas can never produce any clear and certain Knowledg, c. 2. S, ” 
« becauſe as far as any Ideas are confus'd or obſcure, the Mind can never per- 
« ceive clearly whether they agree or no.” The latter part of theſe words are 
2 plain Interpretation of the former, and ſhew their meaning to be this, viz. 
Our obſcure and contus'd Hdeas, as they ſtand in contra- diſtinction to clear and 
diſtin, have all of them ſomething in them, whereby they are kept from be- 
ing wholly imperceptible and perfectly confounded with all other Ideas, and ſo 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, with atleaſt ſome other Ideas, may be per- 
ceiv'd, and thereby produce Certainty, tho they are obſcure and confus'd Ideas. 
But ſo far as they are obſcure and confus'd, ſo that their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement cannot be percelv'd, ſo far they cannot produce Certainty; v. g. the 
Idea of Subſtance is clear and diſtin& enough to have its Agreement with that 
of actual Exiſtence perceiv'd : But yet it is ſo far obſcure and confus'd, that 
there be a great many other Ideas, with which, by reaſon of its Obſcurity and 
Confuſedneſs, we cannot compare it ſo, as to produce ſuch a Perception; and 
in all thoſe Caſes we neceſlarily come ſhort of Certainty. And'that this was ſo, 
and that 1 meant fo, I humbly conceive you could not but have ſeen, if you 
had given your ſelf the trouble to reflect on that Paſſage which you quoted, 
viz. ** That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- P. 
« greement of Ideas ſuch as we have, whether they be in all their Parts per- 
te fectly clear and diſtin& or no.” To which, what your Lordſhip has here 
brought out of the ſecond Book of my Eſlay, is no manner of Contradiction; 
unleſs it be a Contradiction to ſay, that an Idea, which cannot be well com- 
par'd with ſome Ideas, from which it is not clearly and ſufficiently diſtinguiſha- 
ble, is yet capable of having its Agreement or Diſagreement perceiv'd with 
ſome other Idea, with which it is not ſo confounded, but that it may be com- 

ar'd : And therefore I had, and have ſtill reaſon to complain of your Lordſhip, 
or charging that upon me, which I never {aid nor meant. 

To make this yet more viſible, give me leave to make uſe of an Inſtance in 
the Object of the Eyes in Seeing, from whence the Metaphor of obſcure and 
confus'd is transfer'd to Ideas, the Objects of the Mind in Thinking. There is 
no Object which the Eye ſees, that can be ſaid to be perfectly obſcure, for then 
it would not be ſeen at all; nor perfectly confus'd, for then it could not be 
diſtinguiſh'd from any other, no not from a clearer, For example, one ſees in 
the Dusk ſomething of that Shape and Size, that a Man in that degree of 
Light and Diſtance would appear. This is not ſo obſcure, that he ſees nothing; 
nor ſo confus'd, that he cannot diſtinguiſh it from a Steeple or a Star; but is ſo 
obſcure, that he cannot, tho it be a Statue, diſtinguiſh it from a Man; and 
therefore, in regard of a Man, it can produce no clear and diſtin Knowledg : 
But yet as obſcure and confus'd an Idea as it is, this hinders not but there may 
many Propoſitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exiſts, of the 
Truth of which we may be certain. And that without any Contradiction to 
what I ſay in my Eſſay, viz, © That obſcure and confus'd Ideas can never pro- 
& duce any clear and certain Knowledg ; becauſe as far as they are confus'd or 
te obſcure, the Mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” This 
Reaſon that I there give, plainly limiting it only to Knowledg, where the Ob- 
ſcurity and Confuſion is ſuch, that it hinders the Perception of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, which is not ſo great in any obſcure and confus'd Idea; but that 
there are ſome other Ideas, with which it may be perceiv'd to agree or diſagree, 
and there ?tis capable to produce Certainty im us. 

And thus I am come to the end of your Defence of your firſt Anſwer, as you 
call it, and deſire the Reader to confider how much, in the eight Pages im- 
ploy'd in it, is ſaid to defend this Propoſition, That thoſe who offer at clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, bid much fairer for Certainty than I do? | 5 

But your Lordſhip having, under this Head, taken occaſion to examine my 
making clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty, I crave leave to conſider 
here what you ſay of it in another place. I find one Argument more to prove, 
that I place Certainty only in clear and diſtinct Ideas. Your Lordſhip tells me, P. 63. 
and bids me obſerve my own words, that I poſitively ſay, c That the Mind not be- 
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« ing certain of the Truth of that it doth not evidently know :? So that, ſays 
your Lordſhip, it is plain here, that I place Certainty in evident Knowleag, Or in 
clear and diſtin Ideas, and yet my great Complaint of your Lordſhip was, that you 
charg d this upon me, and now you find it in my own words. Anſwer. I do obſer; 
my own words, but do not find in them or in clear and diſtinct Ideas, tho your 
Lordſhip has ſet theſe down as my words. I there indeed ſay, “ The Mind is 
© not certain of what it does not evidently know.” Whereby I place Cer- 
tainty, as your Lordſhip ſays, only in evident Knowledg, but evident Knowledg 
may be had in the clear and evident Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
meat of Ideas; tho ſome of them ſhould not be ia all their Parts perfectly clear 
and diſtinct, as is evident in this Propoſition, that Subſtance does exiſt. 

But you give not off this Matter ſo: For theſe words of mine above quoted 
by your Lordſhip, ix. © It being evident that our Knowledg cannot exceed our 
&« Ideas, where they are imperfect, confus'd or obſcure, we cannot expect to 
&* have certain, perfect or clear Knowledg ;”? your Lordſhip has here up again: 
And thereupon charge it on me as a Contradiction, that confeſſing our Idea to 
be imperfect, confus'd and obſcure, I ſay I do not yet place Certainty in clear 
and diſtin Ideas, Anſwer. The Reaſon is plain, for I do not ſay that all our 
Ideas are imperfect, confus'd and obſcure ; nor that obſcure and confus'd Idea, 
are in all their Parts ſo obſcure and confus'd, that no Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment between them and any other Idea can be perceiv'd; and therefore my Con- 
feſſion of imperfect, obſcure and confus'd Ideas, takes not away all Knowledy, 
even concerning thoſe very Ideas. 

But, ſays your Lordſhip, Can Certainty be had with imperfect and obſcure Ideas, 
and yet no Certainty be had by them? Add if you pleaſe, my Lord [by thoſe 
parts of them which are obſcure and confus'd:J] And then the Queſtion will be 
right put, and have this eaſy Anſwer : Yes, my Lord; and that without any 
Contradiction, becauſe an Idea that is not in all its Parts perfectly clear and dif- 
tina, and is therefore an obſcure and confus'd Idea, may yet with thoſe Idegr, 
with which, by any Obſcurity it has, it is not confounded, be capable to pro- 
duce Knowledg by the Perception of its Agreement or Diſagreement with them. 
And yet it will hold true, that in that part wherein it is imperfe&, obſcure and 
confus'd, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect or clear Knowledg. 

For example: He that has the Idea of a Leopard, as only of a ſpotted Ani- 
mal, muſt be confeſs'd to have but a very imperte&, obſcure and confus'd Idea 
of that Species of Animals; and yet this obſcure and confus'd Idea is capable by 
a Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the clear part of it, viz. 
that of Animal, with ſeveral other Ideas, to produce Certainty: Tho as far as 
the obſcure part of it confounds it with the Idea of a Lynx, or other ſpotted 


Animal, it can, join'd with them, in many Propoſitions, produce no Knowledge. 


This might eaſily be underſtood to be my meaning by theſe words, which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, viz. “ That our Knowledg conſiſting in 
<« the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its 
« Clearneſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Percep- 
ce tion, and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves.” Upon 
which your Lordſhip asks, How is it poſſible for the Mind to have a clear Percep- 
tion of the Agreement of Ideas, if the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtinit ? 
Anſwer. Juſt as the Eyes can have a clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the clear and diſtin& Parts of a Writing, with the clear Parts of 
another, tho one, or both of them, be ſo obſcure and blurr'd in other Parts, 
that the Eye cannot perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement they have one 
with another. And Jam ſorry that theſe words of mine, © My Notion of 
« Certainty by Ideas, is, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
« ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, whether they be ia all 
“e their Parts perfectly clear and diſtinQ or no ; ” were not plain enough to make 
your Lordſhip underſtand my meaning, and ſave you all this new, and, as it 
ſeems to me, needleſs trouble. 


In your 15th Page, your Lordſhip comes to your ſecond of the three Anſwers, 

which you ſay you had given, and would lay together and defend. =: 
You ſay, (2.) you anſwer'd, That it is very poſſible the Author of Chriſtianity 
not Myſterious might miſtake or miſapply my Notions, but there is too much r eaſon 
| to 
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to believe he thought them the ſame; and we have noreaſon to be ſorry that he hath 
given me this occaſion for the explaining my meaning, and for the Vindication of my 
ſelf in the matters I apprehend he had charg'd me with, Theſe words your Lordſhip 
quotes out of the 36th Page of your firſt Letter. But as I have already obſerv'd, 
they are not there given as an Anſwer to this that you make me here ſay ; and 
therefore to what purpoſe you repeat them here is not eaſy to diſcern, unleſs it 
can be thought that an unſatisfactory Anſwer in one place can become ſatisfac- 
tory by being repeated in another, where it is, as I humbly conceive, leſs to 
the purpoſe, and no Anſwer at all. It was there indeed given as an Anſwer to 
my ſaying, That I did not place Certainty in clear and diſtinct Idea, which 1 
ſaid to ſhew that you had no reaſon to bring me into the Controverſy, becauſe 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious plac'd Certainty in clear and diſtinct 
Ideas. To ſatisfy me for your doing ſo, your Lordſhip anſwers, That it was 
very poſſible that Author might miſtake or miſapply my Notions. A Reaſon indeed, 
that will equally juſtify your bringing my Book into any Controverſy: For 
there is no Author ſo infallible, write he in what Controyerſy he pleaſes, but 
"tis poſſible he may miſt ake, or miſapply my Notions. 

That was the force of this your Lordſhip's Anſwer in that place of your firſt 
Letter, but what it ſerves for in this place of your ſecond Letter, 1 have not 
Wit enough to ſee. The remainder of it | have anſwer'd in the 37th and 38th 
Pages of my ſecond Letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to ſee it repeated 
here again, without any notice taken of what I ſaid in anſwer to it, tho you 
ſet it down here again, as you ſay, p.7. on purpoſe to defend. 

But all the Defence made, is only to that part of my Reply, which you ſet P. 16. 
down as a freſh Complaiat that I make in theſe words: “ This can be no rea- 
“ ſon why 1 ſhould be join'd with a Man that had miſapply'd my Notious, and 
« that no Man hath ſo much miſtaken and miſapply'd my Notions as your 
« Lordſhip; and therefore I ought rather to be join'd with your Lordſhip.” 
And then you, with ſome warmth, ſubjoin : But is this fair and ingenuous Deal- 
ing to repreſent this Matter ſo, as if your Lordſhip had join'd us together, becauſe 
he had miſunderſtood and miſapply'd my Notions? Can I think your Lordſhip 4 
Man of ſo little Senſe to make that the reaſon of it? No, Sir, ſays your Lordſhip, 
It was becauſe he aſſign'd no other Grounds but mine, and that in my own words; 
however, now I would divert the meaning of them another way, | 

My Lord, I did ſet down your words at large in my ſecond Letter, and theres 
fore do not ſee how I could be liable to any Charge of unfair or diſingenuous 
dealing in repreſenting the Matter; which I am ſure you will allow as a Proof of 
my not miſrepreſenting, ſince I find you uſe it your ſelf as a ſure Fence againſt a- P. 133. 
ny ſuch Accuſation; where you tell me, That you have ſet down my own words at 
large, that I may not complain that your Lordſhip miſrepreſents my Senſe. The ſame 
Anſwer I muſt deſire my Reader to apply for me to your 73d and goth Pages, 
where your Lordſhip makes Complaiats of the like kind with this here. 

The Reaſons you give for joining me with the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſ- 
terious, are put down verbatim as you gave them; and if they did not give me 
that Satisfaction they were deſign'd for, am I to be blam'd that I did not find 
them better than they were? You join'd me with that Author, becauſe he 
plac'd Certainty only in clear and diſtin& Ideas. I told your Lordſhip I did not 


, do ſo, and therefore that could be no reaſon for your joining me with him. 
7 You anſwer, *Twas poſſible he might miſtake or miſapply my Notions So that our a- 
F greeing in the Notion of Certainty (the pretended Reaſon for which we were 
. join'd) failing, all the Reaſon which is left, and which you offer in this Anſwer 
ky for your joining of us, is the poſſibility of his miſtaking my Notions. And I think 
* it a very natural Inference, that if the mere poſſibility of any one's miſtaking me, 
U be a reaſon for my being join'd with him; any one's actual miſtaking me, is a 
1 ſtronger reaſon why I ſhould be join'd with him. But if ſuch an Inference ſhews 
e (more than you would have it) the ſatisfactorineſs and force of your Anſwer, I 
t hope you will not be angry with me, if I cannot change the nature of things. 


Your Lordſhip indeed adds in that place, That there is too much reaſon to be- Anſw. I. 5. 36. 
lieve that the Author thought his Notions and mine the ſame. ä 


9 Anſw. When your Lordſhip ſhall produce that Reaſon, it will be ſeen whether 
y it were too much or too little. Till it is produc'd, there appears no Reaſon at 
= Vol. I. Nan all; 
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all; and ſuch conceal'd Reaſon, tho it may be roo much, can be ſuppos'd. ! 
think, to give very little Satisfaction to me or any body elſe in the cafe. 

But to make good what you have ſaid in your Anſwer, your Lordſhip here re. 
plies, That you did not join ws together, becauſe he had miſunderſtood and miſapp!yd 
my Notions. Anſw. Neither did I ſay, that therefore you did join .. But this 
I crave leave to ſay, That all the reaſon you there gave for your joining us +4. 
gether, was the poſſibility of his miſtaking and miſapplying my Notions. ; 

But your Lordſhip now tells me, No, Sir, this was not the reaſon of your 
joining us; but it was becauſe he aſſign'd no other Grounds but mine, and in my own 
Words. Anſw, My Lord, I do not remember that in that place you give this 
as a reaſon for your joining of us; and I could not anſwer in that place to what 
you did not there ſay, but to what you there did ſay. Now your Lordſhip does 
{ay it here, here 1 ſhall take the liberty to anſwer it. 

The Reaſon you now give for your joining me with that Author, is becauſe he 
aſſign'd no other Grounds but mine; which however tenderly expreſs'd, is to be 
underſtood, 1 ſuppoſe, that he did aſſign my Grounds, Of what, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip, did he aſſign my Grounds, and in my Words? If it were not my Grounds 
of Certainty, it could be no manner of reaſon for your joining me with him; 
becauſe the only reaſon why at firſt you made him (and me with him) 4 Gentle- 
man of the new way of Reaſoning, was his ſuppoſing clear and diſtin Ideas neceſſary to 
Certainty, Which was the Opinion that you declar'd you opposd. Now, my Lord, 
if you can ſhew where that Author has i» my Words aſſign'd my Grounds of Cer- 
tainty, there will be ſome Grounds for what you ſay here. But till your Lord- 
ſhip does that, it will be pretty hard to believe that to be the ground of your 
joining us together; which being no where to be found, can ſcarce be thought 
the true reaſon of your doing It. 


Your Lordſhip adds, However, now I would divert the meaning of Them CCI. e. 
thoſe my words] another way. 

Anſw. Whenever you are pleas'd to ſet down thoſe Words of mine, wherein that 
Author aſſigns my Grounds of Certainty, it will be ſeen how I now divert their meum- 
ing another way: till then, they muſt remain with ſeveral other of your Lord- 
ſhip's inviſible Them, which are no where to he found. 

But to your asking me, whether I can think your Lordſhip a Man of that little 
Senſe ? I crave leave to reply, That 1 hope it muſt not be concluded, that as 
often as in your way of writing I meet with any thing that does not ſeem to me 
ſatisfactory, and I endeavour to ſhew that it does not prove what it is made 
uſe of for, that I preſently think your Lordſhip a Man of little Senſe. This would 
be a very hard Rule in defending one's ſelf; eſpecially for me, againſt ſo great 
and learned a Man, whoſe Reaſons and Meaning it is not, 1 find, always eaſy for 
ſo mean a Capacity as mine to reach: and therefore J have taken great care to 


| ſet down your words in molt places, to ſecure my felt from the Imputation of 


miſrepreſenting your Senſe, and to leave it fairly before the Reader to judg, whe- 
ther I miſtake it, and how far I am to be blamed if I do. And 1 would have 


ſet down your whole Letter page by page as I anſwer'd it, would not that 
have made my Book too big. 


If 1 muſt write under this fear, that you apprehend I think meanly of you, 
as often as I think any reaſon you make uſe of is not ſatisfactory in the point 
it is brought for; the Cauſes of Uneaſineſs would return too often, and it 
would be better once for all to conclude your Lordſhip infallible, and acquieſce 
in whatever you ſay, than in every page to be ſo rude as to tell your Lordſhip, 
I think you have little Senſe; if that be the Interpretation of my endeavouring 
to ſhew, that your Reaſons come ſhort any where. 

My Lord, when you did me the honour to anſwer my firſt Letter (which I 
thought might have paſs'd for a ſubmiſſive Complaint of what I did not well 
underſtand, rather than a Diſpute with your Lordſhip) you were pleas'd to in- 
{ert into it direct Accuſations againſt my Book; which look'd as if you had a 
mind to enter into a direct Controverſy with me. This Condeſcenſion in your 
Lordſhip has made me think my ſelf under the protection of the Laws of Con- 
troverſy, which allow a free examining and ſhewing the Weakneſs of the Rea- 
ſons brought by the other ſide, without any offence. If this be not permitted 
me, I muſt confeſs I have been miſtaken, and have been guilty in anſwering 


you 
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you any thing at all: for how to anſwer without anſwering, I confeſs, 1 do not 
know. | 

I wiſh you had never writ any thing that I was particularly concern'd to exa- 
mine ; and what I have been concern'd to examine, I wiſh it had given me no 
occaſion for any other Anſwer, but an Admiration of the Manner and Juſtneſs 
of your Corrections, and an Acknowledgment of an Increaſe of that great Opi- 
nion which I had of your Lordſhip before. But I hope it is not expected from 
me in this Debate, that I ſhould admit as good and concluſive all that drops 
from your Pen, for fear of cauſing ſo much diſpleaſure as you ſcem here to have 
upon this occaſion, or for fear you ſhould object to me the Preſumption of 
thinking you had but Little Senſe, as often as I endeavour'd to ſhew that what 
you ſay is of little force. 

When thoſe Words and Grounds of mine are produc'd, that the Author of Chriſ- 
rianity not Myſterious aſſign'd, which your Lordſhip thinks a ſufficient Reaſon for 
your joining me with him, in oppoſing the Doctrine of the Trinity; I ſhall con- 
ſider them, and endeavour to give you Satisfaction about them, as well as I have 
already concerning thoſe tea Lines, which you have more than once quoted out 
of him, as taken out of my Book, and which is all that your Lordſhip has pro- 
duc'd out of him of that kind: in all which there is not one {ſyllable of clear 
and diſt int Ideas, or of Certainty founded in them. In the mean time, in anſwer 
to your other Queſtion, But b this fair and ingenuous dealing? I refer my Rea- P. 16. 
der to p. 35-——38, of my ſecond Letter, where he may ſee at large all this 
whole matter, and all the Vnfairneſs and Diſmgenuity of it, which I ſubmit to 
him, to judg whether for any fault of that kind it ought to have drawn on me 
the marks of ſo much Diſpleaſure. 

Your Lordſhip goes on here, and tells me, That altho you were willing to allow P. 16. 
me all reaſonable occaſions for my own Vindication, as appears by your words; yet you 
were ſenſible enough that I had given too guſt an occaſion to apply them in that manner, 
as appears by the next Page. 

What was it, I beſeech you my Lord, that I was to vindicate my ſelf from, 
and what was thoſe Them I had given too juſt an occaſion to apply in that man- 
ner; and what was that Manner they were apply'd in, and what was the Occa- 
ſion they were ſo apply'd? For I can find none of all theſe in that next Page to 
which your Lordſhip refers me, When thoſe are ſet down, the World will be 
the better able to judg of the Reaſon you had to join me after the manner you 
did. - However, ſaying, my Lord, without proving, I humbly conceive, is but 
ſaying; and in ſuch perſonal Matter ſo turn'd, ſhews more the Diſpoſition of 
the Speaker, than any ground for what is ſaid. Your Lordſhip, as a proof of 
your great care of me, tells me at the top of that Page, That you had ſaid Anſ. . p. 36. 
ſo much, that nothing could be ſaid more for my Vindication : And before you 
come to the bottom of it, you labour to perſuade the World, that I have need 
to vindicate my ſelf. Another poſlibly, who could find in his heart to ſay two 
ſuch things, would have taken care they ſhould not have ſtood in the ſame Page, 
where the Juxta-poſition might enlighten them too much, and ſurprize the 
Sight. But poſſibly your Lordſhip is ſo well fatisfy'd of the World's Readineſs 
to believe your Profeſſions of Good-will to me, as a mark whereof you tell me 
here of your Willingneſs to allow me all reaſonable occaſions to vindicate my ſelf; P. 16. 
that no body can ſee any thing but Kindneſs in whatever you ſay, tho it ap- 
pears in ſo different ſhapes. 

In the following words, your Lordſhip accuſes me of too nice 4 piece of Cri- P. 16. 
ticiſm ; and tells me it looks like Chicaning, Anſw. I did not expect, in a Con- 
troverſy begun and manag'd as this which your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to have 
with me, to be accus'd of Chicaning, without great provocation; becauſe the 
mentioning, that word, might perhaps raiſe in the Reader's Mind ſome odd 
Thoughts which were better ſpared. But this Accuſation made me look back 
re the places you quoted in the Margent, and there find the matter to ſtand 
1 | | "18 Th 

To a pretty large Quotation ſet down out of the Poſtſcript to my firſt Letter, 
you ſubjoin 3 Which Words ſeem to expreſs ſo much of a Chriſtian Spirit and Temper, Anſw. 1. 5.37. 

that your Lordſtiip cannot believe T intended to give any advantage to the Enemies of 
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the Chriſtian Faith; but whether there hath not been too juſt occaſion for them 10 
pply Them in that manner, is a thing very fit for me to conſider. 
Lett, 2. p. 43. In my Anſwer, I take notice that the term Them, in this Paſſage of your Lord- 
1ip's, can in the ordinary conſtruction of our Language be apply'd to uothing 
but which Words in the beginning of that Paſſage, i. e. to my words immediately 
preceding. This your ,Lordſhip calls Chicaning; and gives this reaſon for it, 
Viz. Becauſe any one that reads without a deſign to cavil, would caſily interpret ] hem 
of my Words and Notions about which the Debate was. Anſw. That any one that 
reads that Paſſage with or without deſign to cavil, could hardly make it intelli- 
gible without interpreting Them ſo, I readily grant; but that it is eaſy for me 
or any body to interpret any one's meaning contrary to the neceſſary Conſtruc- 
tion and plain Import of the words, that I crave leave to deny. 
not Chicaning, to preſume that ſo great an Author as your Lordſhip writes accor- 
ding to the Rules of Grammar, and as another Man writes, who underſtands our 
Language, and would be underſtood: to do the contrary, would be a Preſump- 
tion liable to blame, and might deſerve the name of Chicaning and Cavil. And 
that in this caſe it was not eaſy to avoid the interpreting the term Them as I 
did, the reaſon you give why I ſhould have done it, is a farther Proof. Your 
Lordſhip, to ſhew it was eaſy, ſays the Poſtſcript comes in but as a Parentheſss : 
Now I challenge any one living, to ſhew me where in that place the Parentheſis 
mult begin, and where end, which can make Them applicable to any thing, but 
the words of my Poſtſcript. 
uſually requir'd of a Reader in ſuch caſes, and cannot, I muſt own, find where 


to make a breach in the 'Thred of your Diſcourſe, with the imaginary Paren— 


theſis, which your Lordſhip mentions, and was not, I ſuppoſe, omitted by the 
Printer for want of Marks to print it. 


that opens to the Interpretation that I ſhould have made, be ſo hard to be 
found, the Interpretation it {elf could not be ſo very eaſy as you ſpeak of. 


cc 
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l am ſure it is 


| have try'd with more care and pains than is 


And if this, which you give as the Key, 


But to avoid all blame for underſtanding that Paſſage as I did, and to ſecure 


my ſelf from being ſuſpected to ſeek a ſubterfuge in the natural Import of your 
Lett. 2. f. 45. words, againſt what might be conjectur'd to be your Senſe, I addcd ; “ But if 
« by any new way of Conſtruction, unintelligible to me, the word Them here 
ce ſhall be apply'd to any Paſſages of my Efſay of Human Underſtanding ; I muſt 


humbly crave leave to obſerve this one thing, in the whole courſe of what 
your Lordſhip has deſign'd for my Satisfaction, That tho my Complaint be of 
your Lordſhip's manner of applying what | had publiſh'd in my Eſſay, ſo as to 
intereſt me in a Controverly wherein I meddled not; yet your Lordſhip all 
along tells me of others, that have wzi/apply'41 know not what words in my 
Book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this matter, I beſeech your 
Lordſhip to believe that when any one, in ſuch a manner applies my words 
contrary to what J intended them, ſo as to make them oppolite to the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy againſt the Trinity, 
as your Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain 
of them too, and conſider, as well as I can, what Satisfaction they give me and 
others in it.” This Paſſage of mine your Lordſhip here repreſents thus, viz. 


That I fay, that if by an unintelligible new way of Conſtruction the word Them 
be apply'd to any Paſlages in my Book, Whar then? Why then, whoever they are, 
I iatend to complain of them too. Bur, ſays your Lordſhip, the Words juſt be- 


fore tell me who they are, viz, The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. And then your 
Lordſhip asks, Whether this be all that I intend, viz. only to com 


for making me a Party in the Controverſy againſt the Trinity? 


plain of them 
My Lord, were J given to Chicaning, as you call my being ſtopt by Faults of 


Grammar that diſturb the Senſe, and make the Diſcourſe incoherent and un- 
intelligible, if we are to take it from the words as they are, I ſhould not 
want matter enough for ſuch an Exerciſe of my Pen: as for example here again, 
where your Lordſhip makes me ſay, That if the word Them be apply'd to any 
Paſſages in my Book, then whoever they are, J intend to complain, &c. Theſe be- 
ing let down for my words, 1 would be very glad to be able to 

Grammatical Conſtruction, and make to my ſelf an intelligible Senſe of them. 
But They being not a word that I have an abſolute Power over, to place where 
and for what I will, I confeſs I cannot do it. For the term Ti hey in the words 


put them into a 


here, 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


here, as your Lordſhip has ſet them down, having nothing that it can refer to 
but Paſſages, or Them, which ſtand for words, it muſt be a very ſudden Meta- 
mor pholis that muſt change them into Perſons, for tis for Perſons that the word 
They ſtands here; and yet I crave leave to ſay, that as far as I underſtaud Eng- 


liſh, They is a word cannot be uſed without reference to ſomething meation'd 
who they are. The 


before. Your Lordſhip tells me, the werds juſt before tell me 
words juſt mention'd before, are theſe; If by an unintelligible new way of Con- 


ruction the word Them be applyd to any Paſſuge of my Book : for 'tis to ſome 
ds before indeed, but before in the ſame EDS of Diſcourſe, that the 
word They muſt refer, to make it any where intelligible. Bat here are no Per- 
ſons mention'd in the words juſt before, tho your Lordſhip tells me the words juſt 
before ſhew who they are; but this juſt before, where the Perſons are mentiou'd 
whom your Lordſhip intends by They here, is ſo far off, that 16 Pages of your 
Lordſhip's ſecond Letter, 174 Pages of my ſecond Letter, and above 100 Pages 
of your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, come between : So that one muſt read above 
280 Pages from the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, in the 37th Page of your firſt 
Letter, before one can come to the They which refers to them here in the 17th 
page of your Lordſhip's ſecond Letter, 

My Lord, 'tis my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any Figure amongſt the 
Men of Learning; but I would not for that reaſon be render'd fo deſpicable, 
that 1 could not write ordinary Senſe in my own Language: I muſt beg leave 
therefore to inform my Reader, that what your Lordſhip has ſet down here as 
mine, is neither my Words, nor my Senſe, For, 

1. I ſay not, if by any unintelligible new way of Conſtruction; but I ſay, © If 
« by any new way of Conſtruction unintelligible to me:“ which are far diffe— 
rent Expreſſions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may be 
unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are ſo many Paſſages in 
your Writings in this Controverſy with me, which for their Conſtruction, as 
well as otherwiſe, are ſo unintelligible to me, that if I ſhould be ſo unmanner- 
ly as to meaſure your Underſtanding by mine, I ſhould not know what to think 
of them. In thoſe caſes therefore, 1 preſume not to go beyond my own Ca- 
pacity : I tell your Lordſhip often (which I hope Modeſty will permit) what my 
weak Underſtanding will not reach; but I am far from ſaying it is therefore 
abſolutely unintelligible. I leave to others the benefit of their better Judgmeats, 
to be enlighten'd by your Lordſhip, where I am not. 

2. Theuſe your Lordſhip here makes of theſe words, “ But if by any new 
« way of Conſtruction unintelligible to me, the word Them be apply'd to any 
« Paſſages in my Book;“ is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordſhip 
makes it) uſe for which I ſaid them: But this; That if your Lordſhip by Them 
in that place were to be underſtood to mean, that there were others that miſ- 
apply'd Paſſages of my Book; this was no Satisfaction for what your Lordſhip 
had done in that kind, Tho this, I obſerv'd, was your way of defence; That 
when 1 complain'd of what your Lordſhip had done, you told me, that others 
had done ſo too: as if that could be any manner of Satisfaction. I added in 
the cloſe, © That when any one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary 
« to what I intended them, ſo as to make them oppoſite to the Doctrine of 
« the Trinity, and me a Party in that Controverſy againſt the Trinity, as your 
« Lordſhip knows I complain your Lordſhip has done; I ſhall complain of them 
& too, and conſider as well as I can, what Satisfaction they give me and others 
« init.” Of this any one of mine, your Lordſhip makes your fore-mention'd 
They, whether with any advantage of Senſe or clearneſs to my Words, the 
Reader muſt judg. However, this latter part of that Paſſage, with the par- 
ticular Turn your Lordſhip gives to it, is what your words would perſuade your 
Reader is all that I ſay here: Would not your Lordſhip, upon ſuch an occaſion 
from me, cry out again, Is this fair and ingenuous Dealing? And would not you 
think you had reaſon to do ſo ? But let us ſee what we muſt gueſs your Lordſhip 
makes me ſay, and your Exceptions to it. 

Your Lordſhip makes me ſay, whoever they are, who miſapply my words, as 
I complain your Lordſhip has done (for theſe words muſt be ſupply'd, to make 
the Sentence'to me intelligible) I intend to complain of them too: And then you 
find fault with me for uſing the indefinite word whoever, and as a Reproof o 
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the Unreaſonableneſs of it, you ſay, But the Words juſt before tell me who they 
are. But my words are not whoever they are; but my words are, When a- 
« ny one in ſuch a manner applies my words contrary to what I intended 
« them, &c.” Your Lordſhip would here have me underſtand, that there are 
thoſe that have done it, and rebukes me that I ſpeak as if I knew not any one 
that had done it; and that I may not plead Ignorance, you ſay your words juſt 
before told me who they were, Viz. The Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What muſt I do now to keep my word, and ſatisfy your Lordſhip? Muſt x 
complain of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith in general, that they have apply'd 
my words as aforeſaid, and then conſider, as well as I can, what Satisfaction 
they give me and others in it? For that was all I promis'd to do. But this 
would be ſtrange, to complain of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, for doing, 
what *tis very likely they never all did, and what 1 do not know that any one 
of them has done. Or muſt I, to content your Lordſhip, read over all the 
Writings of the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſee whether any one of them 
has apply'd my words, 3. e. in ſuch a manner as I complain'd your Lordſhip has 
done, that if they have, I may complain of them too? This truly, my Lord, 
is more than 1 have time for; and if it were worth while, when it is done, I 
perceive I ſhould not content your Lordſhip in it. For you ask me here, Is thi; 
all I intend, only to complain of them for making me a Party in the Controverſy a- 
gainſt the Trinity? No, my Lord, this is not all. I promis'd too, “ To con- 
« ſider as well as I can what Satisfaction (if they offer any) they give me and 
4 others for ſo doing.” And why ſhould not this content your Lordſhip in re- 
ference to others, as well as it does in reference to your ſelf ? I have but one 
meaſure for your Lordſhip and others. When others treat me after the man- 
you have done, why ſhould it not be enough to anſwer them after the ſame man- 
ner I have done your Lordſhip? But perhaps your Lordſhip has ſome dextrous 
meaning under this, which 1 am not quick-ſighted enough to perceive, and ſo do 
not reply right, as you would have me. ; 

I muſt beg my Reader's Pardon as well as your Lordſhip's, for uſing ſo ma- 
ny words about Paſſages, that ſeem not in themſelves of that Importance, I 
confeſs, that in themſelves they are not; but yet *tis my Misfortune, that, in 
this Controverſy, your way of writing and repreſenting my Senſe forces me 
to it. 

Your Lordſhip's name in writing is eſtabliſh'd above controul, and therefore 
"twould be 1l]-breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to take 
every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordſhip ſays. Clearneſs, and 
Force, and Conſiſtence are to be preſam'd always, whatever your Lordſhip's 
words be: And there is no other Remedy for an Anſwerer, who finds it diffi- 
cult any where to come at your Meaning or Argument, but to make his Excuſe 
for it, in laying the Particulars before the Reader, that he may be Judg where 
the Fault lies; eſpecially where any matter of Fact is conteſted, Deductions 
from the firſt Riſe are often neceſſary, which cannot be made in few Words, nor 
without ſeveral Repetitions: an Inconvenience poſſibly fitter to be endur'd, 
than that your Lordſhip, in the run of your learned Notions, ſhould be ſhackled 
with the ordinary and ſtrict Rules of Language; and in the Delivery of your 
ſublimer Speculations, be ty'd down to the mean and contemptible Rudiments 
of Grammar: Tho your being above theſe, and freed from a ſervile Obſer- 
vance in the uſe of trivial Particles, whereon the Connection of Diſcourſe chief- 
ly depends, cannot but cauſe great Difficulties to the Reader. And however it 
may be an Eaſe to any great Man, to find himſelf above the ordinary Rules of 
Writing, he who is bound to follow the Connection, and find out his Meaning, 
will have his Tas mych. increases d Þy it.. 

I am very ſenſible how much this has ſwell'd theſe Papers already, and yet I 
do not {ce how any thing leſs than what I have ſaid could clear thoſe Paſlages, 


which we have hitherto examin'd, and ſet them in their due Light. 


. Your next words are theſe, But whether I have not made my ſelf too much a Par- 
ty in it Li. e. the Controverſy againſt the Trinity] will appear before we have done. 
This is an Item for me, which your Lordſhip ſeems ſo very fon of, and ſo care- 
ful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any words it can be tack d to, that if 
one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of your writing, one cannot = 
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but ſee, that it could not be ſo much in the Thoughts and Words of a Great 
Man, who 1s above ſuch Perſonal Matters, and which he knows the World ſoon 
grows weary of, unleſs it had ſome very particular Buſineſs there. Whether it 
be the Author that has prejudic'd you againſt his Book, or the Book prejudic'd 
you againſt the Author, ſo it is, I perceive, that both 1 and my Eſſay are fallen 
under your Diſpleaſure. 

I am not unacquainted what great ſtreſs is often laid upon invidious Names 
by skilful Diſputants, to ſupply the want of better Arguments. But give me 
leave, my Lord, to ſay, That 'tis too late for me now to begin to value thoſe 
Marks of good Will, or a good Cauſe; and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more 
to them, as fitter to beleft to the examination of the Thoughts within your 
own breaſt, from what Source ſuch Reaſonings ſpring, and whither they tend. 

| am going, my Lord, to a Tribunal that has a Right to judg of Thoughts, 
and being ſecure that I there ſhall be found of no Party but that of Truth (for 
which there is requir'd nothing but the receiving Truth in the love of it) 1 
matter not much of what Party any one ſhall, as may beſt ſerve his turn, deno- 
minate me here. Your Lordſhip's is not the firſt Pen from which I have re- 
ceiv'd ſuch Strokes as theſe, without any great harm; I never found freedom of 
Stile did me any hurt with thoſe who knew me, and if thoſe who know me 
not will take up borrow'd Prejudices, it will be more to their own harm than 
mine : So that in this, [ ſhall give your Lordſhip little other Trouble but my 
Thanks ſometimes, where 1 find you skilfully and induſtriouſly recommending 
me to the World, under the Character you have choſen for me. Only give me 
leave to ſay, That if the Eſſay | ſhall leave behind me hath no other fault to 
ſink it but Hereſy and Inconſiſtency with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, I am 
apt to think it will laſt in the World, and do Service to Truth, even the Truths 
of Religion, notwithſtanding that Imputatioa laid on it by ſo mighty a hand as 
your Lordſhip's. 

In your two next Paragraphs your Lordſhip accuſes me of cavilling in the P. 18, 19; 
43d and 44th Pages of my ſecond Letter, whither for ſhortneſs I refer my Rea- 
der. I ſhall only add, That tho in the Debate about Myſteries of Faith, your Ad- 
verſaries, as you ſay, are not Heathens; yet any one among us, whom your Lord- 
ſhip ſhould ſpeak of, as not owning the Scripture to be the Foundation and Rule of 
Faith, would, I preſume, be thought to receive from you a Character very little 
different from that of a Heathen. Which being a part of your Compliment 
to me, will, I humbly conceive, excuſe what 1 there ſaid, from being a cævil- 
ling Exception. 

Hitherto your Lordſhip, notwithſtanding that you under ſtood the World ſo 
well, has employ'd your Pen in Perſonal Matters, how unacceptable ſoever to 
the World you declare it to be: how muſt I behave my ſelf in the Caſe? If I 
anſwer nothing, my Silence is ſo apt to be interpreted Guilt or Conceſſion, that 
even the deferring my Anſwer to ſome Points, or not giving it in the proper 
Place, is reflected on as no ſmall Tranſgreſſion, whereof there are two Examples 
in the two following Pages. And if Ido anſwer fo at large, as your way of P. 20, 2t: 
Writing requires, and as the Matter deſerves, I recal to your Memory the Springs 
of Modena, by the Ebullition of my Thoughts, Tis hard, my Lord, between 
theſe two to manage one's ſelf to your good Liking: However, I ſhall endea- 
vour to collect the force of your Reaſonings, wherever I can find it, as ſhort as 
I can, andapply my Anſwers to that, tho with the Omiſſion of a great many 
Incidents deſerving to be taken notice of: If my ſlowneſs, not able to keep 
pace every where with your uncommon Flights, ſhall have miſs'd any Argu- 
ment whereon you lay any ſtreſs ; if you pleaſe to point it out to me, I ſhall 
not fail to endeavour to give you ſatisfaction therein. 

In the next Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, Thoſe who are not ſparing of wri- P. 19. 
ting about Articles of Faith, and among them take great care to avoid ſome which 
have been always eſteem'd fundamenta 7 CC. This ſeems alſo to contain ſome- 
thing Perſonal in it. But how far Jam concern'd in it I ſhall know, when you 
ſhall be pleas'd to tell me who choje are, and then it will be time enough for me 
to anſwer. 

This is what your Lordſhip has brought in under your ſecond Anſwer, in 
theſe four Pages, as a Defence of it; and how much of it is a Defence of that 
ſecond Anſwer, let the Reader judg. I 
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F. 20. 


M. Lock E' Second Reply 


I am now come to the third of thoſe Anſwers, which you ſaid, pag. 7. you 
would lay together and defend. And it is this: 

That my Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, and that in an Age wherein the 
Myſteries of Faith are too much expos'd by the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity ; 
it is a thing of dangerous conſequence to ſtart ſuch new Methods of Certainty, as are 
apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 

This is what you ſet down here to be defended : the Defence follows, where- 
in your Lordſhip tells me that 1 ſay, © Theſe words contain a farther Accuſation 
« of my Book, which ſhall be conſider'd in its due place.“ But this is the pro- 
per place of conſidering it: For your Lordſhip ſaid, That hereby I have given too 
juſt occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, to make uſe of my Words and No- 
tions, as was evidently prov'd from my own Conceſſions. And if this be ſo, however 
you were willing to have had me explain'd my ſelf to the general Satisfaction , yer, 
ſince I decline it, you do inſiſt upon it, That I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that 
Foundation, which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. 

6 _ which 1 crave leave to acquaint your Lordſhip with what I do not under. 
and. 

Firſt, I do not underſtand what is meant, by this is the proper place; for in or- 
dinary Conſtruction, theſe words ſeem to denote this 20th Page of your Lord- 
ſhip's ſecond Letter, which you were then writing, tho the ſenſe would make 
me think the 46th Page of my ſecond Letter, which you were then anſwering, 
ſhould be meant. This perhaps your Lordſhip may think a nice Piece of Criti- 
ciſm ; but till it be clear'd, I cannot tell what to ſay in my excuſe. For tis 
likely your Lordſhip would again ask me, whether I could think you 4 Mar of 
ſo little Senſe, if I ſhould underitand theſe words to mean the 2oth Page of your 
ſecond Letter, which no body can conceive your Lordſhip ſhould think a pro- 
per place for me to conſider and anſwer what you had writ in your firſt? 
*T would be as hard to underſtand rh:s is, to mean a place in my former Let- 
ter, which was paſt and done; but tis no wonder for me to be miſtaken in your 
Privilege-word This, Beſides, there is this farther Difficulty to underſtand 
this is the proper place of the 46th Page of my former Letter; becauſe I do not 
ſee why the 82d Page of that Letter, where I did conſider and anſwer it, 
was not as proper a place of conſidering it as the 46th, where I give a reaſon wh 
I defend it. Farther, if Iunderſtood what you meant here by this is the proper 
place, I ſhould poſſibly apprehend better the force of your Argument ſubjoin'd 
to prove this whatever it be, to be the proper place; the cauſal Particle FO R, 
which introduces the following words, making them a reaſon of thoſe pre- 
ceding. But in the preſent Obſcurity of this Matter, I confeſs I do not ſee 
how your having ſaid that I gave occaſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith, 
&c. proves any thing concerning the proper place at ail. 

Another thing that I do not underſtand in this Defence, is your Inference in 
the next Period, where you tell me, F this be ſo, you inſiſt upon it that I ſhould 
clear my ſelf: For I do not ſee how your having ſaid what you there ſaid (for 
that is it which This here, if it be not within Privilege, muſt ſignify) can be a 
reaſon for your inſiſting on my clearing my ſelf of any thing, tho I allow this 
to be your Lordſhip's ordinary way of proceeding, to inſiſt upon your Suggeſ- 
tions and Suppoſitions in one place, as if they were Foundations to build what 
you pleas'd on in another. | 

1 hus then ſtands your Defence: Ay Grounds of Certainty tend to Scepticiſm, and 
to ſtart new Methods of Certainty is of dangerous Conſequence. Becauſe I did not 
conſider this your Accuſation in the proper place of conſidering it, this is the pro- 
per place of conſidering it: Becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid I had given too juſt occa- 
ſion to the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith to make uſe of my Words and Notions ;, and 
becauſe your Lordſhip ſaid ſo, therefore you inſiſt upon it that I clear my ſelf, 
&c. This appears, to me, to be the Connection and Force of your Defence hi- 
therto : If I am miſtaken in it, your Lordſhip's words are ſet down, the Reader 
muſt judg whether the Conſtruction of the words do not make it ſo. 

But before I leave them, there are ſome things that I crave permiſſion to re- 
preſent to your Lordſhip more particularly. 


1. That to the Accuſation of Scepticiſm, I have anſwer'd in another, and, as 
I think, a proper place. 


4 2. That 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 4.65 


2. That the Accuſation of dangerous conſequence, I have conſider'd and anſwer'd 
in my former Letter; but that being, it ſeems, not the proper place of conſidering Lett, 2, p. 
it, you have not in this your Defence thought fit to take any notice of it. 82. 99, los. 
3. That your Lordihip has not any where prov'd, That my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is apt to 


leave Mens Minds more aoubtful than they were before; which is what your Accuſa- 
tion ſuppoſes. 


4. That you ſet down thoſe words of mine, “ Theſe words contain a farther 
« Accuſation of my Book, which ſhall be conſider'd in its due place ;” as all the 
Anſwer which I gave to that new Accuſation, except what you take notice of 
out of my 95th Page; and take no notice of what I ſay from Page 82 to 95. 
where I conſider'd it as | promis'd, and, as 1 thought, fully anſwer'd it. 


| 5. That the too juſt occaſion, you ſay, I have given to the Enemies of the Chriſ- 
| tian Faith to make uſe of my Words and Notions, wants to be prov'd. 


6. That what uſe the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith have made of my Werds and 
Notions, 1s no where ſhewn, tho often talk'd of. 
7. That if the Enemies of the Chriſtian Faith have made uſe of my Words and No- 
tions, yet that, as I have ſhewn, is no proof, that they are of dangerous conſe- Lett. 2. p.593 
quence : Much leſs is it a proof, that this Propoſition, “ Certainty conſiſts in & 85. 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas,“ is of dangerons 


Conſequence, For ſome Words or Notions in a Book, that are of dangerous conſe- 
a | os do not make all the Propoſitions of that Book to be of dangerous con- 
S cqquence. 
f 3. That your Lordſhip tells me, You were willing to have had me explain'd my i 
\ ſelf to the general Satisfaction; which is what in the place from which the for- Anſw. I. p.37. 1 
- mer words are taken, you expreſs'd thus: That wy Anſwer did not come fully up 1 
2 in all things to that which you could wiſh. To which J have given an Anſwer : and Lett. 2. p. 1 
methinks your Defence here ſhould have been apply'd to that, and not the ſame 28—41. 1 
r thing (which has been anſwer'd) ſet down again as part of your Defence. But 1 
d pray, my Lord, give me leave to ask, Is not this meant for a Perſonal Matter? | wh 
t which tho the World, as you ſay,  foor weary of, your Lordſhip, it ſeems, is bi 
not. Flt 
y 9. That you ſay, You inſiſt upon it, that I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that 138 
r Foundation which the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. Certainly * 
d this Perſonal Matter is of ſome very great conſequence, that your Lordſhip, who * 
& underſtands the World ſo well, inſiſts ſo much »pon it. But if it be true, that he 
e- built upon my Foundation, and it be of ſuch moment to your Lordſhip's buſineſs 
e in the preſent Controverſy; methinks, without ſo much Intricacy, it ſhould not 
h, be hard to ſhew it : It is but proving what Foundation of Certainty (for *tis of 
that all this diſpute is) he went upon, which, as I humbly conceive, your Lord- 
in ſhip bas not done; and then ſhewing that to be my Foundation of Certainty; and 
4 the buſineſs is ended. But inſtead of this your Lordſhip ſays, That hs Account Vindic p. 232. 
Ir of Reaſon ſuppoſes clear and diſtinct Ideas neceſſary to Certainty; That he imagin'd 
2 he built upon my Greunds ;, That he * 4 his and my Notions of Certainty to be Anſu. I. p.36. 
is the ſame; That there has been too juſt occaſion given, for the Enemies of the Ibid. p. 37. 
. Chriſtian Faith to apply my Words in I know not what manner. Theſe and the like 
at Arguments, to prove that be goes upon my Grounds, your Lordſhip has uſed ; but 
they are, I confeſs, too ſubtile and too fine for me to feel the force of them, in 

1d a Matter of Fact wherein it was ſo eaſy to produce both his and my Grounds 
ot out of our Books (without all this talk about Suppoſitions and Imaginations, 
- and Occaſions ſo far remote from any direct Proof) if it were a matter of that 
42 conſequence to be ſo ee upon, as your Lordſhip profeſſedly does. 8 
nd Your Lordſhip has ſpent a great mary Pages to tie me to that Author; and 
If, you, ſtill :nſſt upon it, that I cannot clear my ſelf from laying that Foundation which 
hi- the Author of Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon. What this great Concern in 
ler a matter of ſo little moment means, I leave the Reader to gueſs: For, I be- 

ſeech your Lordſhip, of what. great conſequence, is it to the World? What 
e- great intereſt has any Truth ot Religion in this, That 1 and another Man (be 

he who he will) make uſe of the ſame Grounds to different put poſes? This I 
as am ſure, it tends not to the clearing or confirming any one material Truth in 


the World. If the Foundation 1 have laid be true, | ſhall neither diſown'nor diſ- 
at Vol. J. O00 like 


P. 20, 21. 


to ſubvert this Foundation of Certainty, but by ſaying, The Enemies of the Chriſ- 


my Lord, will very little advantage the Cauſe you defend, whilſt it ſo viſibly 


to build upon it. For this in ſhort is the Caſe, and this the way your Lordſhip 


My. LoCKE'S Second Reply 


like it, whatever this or any other Author ſhall build upon it; becauſe, as your 
Lordſhip knows, ill things may be built upon a good Foundation, and yet the 
Foundation never the worſe for it. And therefore if that, or any other Author 
hath built upon my Foundation, I ſee nothing in it, that I ought to be concern'd 
to clear my ſelf from. ; | 

If you can ſhew that my Foundation is falſe, or ſhew me a better Foundation 
of Certainty than mine, I promiſe you immediately to renounce and relinquiſh 
mine, with thanks to your Lordſhip: Bus till you can prove, That he that firſt 
invented Syllogiſm as a Rule of right Reaſoning, or firſt laid down this Prin- 
ciple, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and not to he; is anſwerahle for 
all thoſe Opinions which have been endeavour'd to be prov'd by Mode and F igure, 
or have been built upon that Maxim; I ſhall not think my ſelf concern'd, what. 
ever any one ſhall build upon this Foundation of mine, That Certainty conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, as they 
are expreſs'd in any Propoſition : much leſs ſhall I think my ſelf concern'd, for 
what you ſhall pleaſe to ſuppoſe (for that, with ſubmiſſion, is all you have done 
hitherto) any one has built upon it, tho he were never ſo oppoſite to your Lord- 
ſhip in any of the Opinions he ſhould build on it. 

In that caſe, if he ſhould prove troubleſom to your Lordſhip with any Argu- 
ment pretended to be built upon my Foundation, I humbly conceive you have no 
other Remedy, but to ſhew either the Foundation falſe, and in that caſe I confel; 
my ſelf concern'd ; or his Deduction from it wrong, and that I ſhall not be at 
all concern'd in. But if, inſtead of this, your Lordſhip ſhall ind no other way 


tian Faith build on it, becauſe you ſuppoſe one Author builds oz it; this I fear, 


ſtrengthens and gives credit to your Adverſaries, rather than weakens any 
Foundation they go upon. For the Vnitarians, I imagine, will be apt to ſmile 
at ſuch a way of arguing, viz. That they go on this Ground, becauſe the Au- 
thor of Chriſtianity not Myſterious goes upon it, or is ſuppos'd by your Lordſhip 
to go upon it: and By-ſtanders will do little leſs than ſmile, to find my Book 
brought into the Socinian Controverſy, and the Ground of Certainty laid down 
in my Eſſay condemn'd, only becauſe that Author is ſuppos'd by your Lordſhip 


has uſed in anſwering Objections againſt the Trinity in point of Reaſon. I know your 
Lordſhip cannot be ſuſpected of writing booty: but I fear, ſuch a way of ar- 
guing in ſo great a Man as your Lordſhip, will ia an Age whercin the Myſteries f 
Faith are too much expos'd, give too juſt an occaſion to the Enemies, and allo to the 
LOT of the Chriſtian Faith, to ſuſpect that there is a great failure ſome- 

where. | | 

But to paſs by that: This Jam ſure is perſonal Matter, which the World per- 
haps will think it need not have been troubled with. 

Your Defence of your third Anſwer goes on; and to prove that the Author of | 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon my Foundation, you tell me, That my Ground 
of Certainty is the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſs'd in any 
Propoſition: which are my own words. From hence you urg*d, That let the Propo | 
ſition come to us any way, either by human or divine Authority, if our Certainty de- 
pend upon this, we can be no more certain, than we have clear Perception of the Agret- | 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas contain'd init. And from hence the Author of Chril- 
tianity not Myſterious thought he had reaſon to rejett all Myſteries of Faith, which 
are contain'd in Propoſitions, upon my Grounds of Certainty. 

Since this perſonal Matter appears of ſuch weight to your Lordſhip, that it 
needs to be farther proſecuted ; and you think this your Argument, to prove 
that that Author built upon my Foundation, worth the repeating here again; I am 
oblig'd to enter again ſo far into this perſonal Matter, as to examine this Paſ- 
ſage, which I formerly paſs'd by as of no moment. For it is eaſy to ſhes, 
that what you ſay viſibly proves not, that he built upon my Foundation; and 

next, *tis evident, that if it were prov'd that he did ſo, yet this is no proof tha 


my Method of Certainty is of dangerous conſequence; which is what was to be 
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to the Biſhop of Worceſter. 


As to the firſt of theſe, your Lordſhip would prove, that the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious built upon my Ground ; and how do you prove it ? 
viz. becauſe be thought he had reaſon to reje® all Myſteries of Faith, which are 
cont ain'd in Propoſitions, upon my Ground, How does it appear, that he rejected 
them upon my Grounds? Does he any where ſay ſo? No! that is not offer'd ; 
there is no need of ſuch an Evidence of matter of Fact, in a caſe which is only 
of matter of Fact. But he thought he had reaſon to reject them upon my Grounds of 
Certainty. How does it appear that he thought ſo? Very plainly : Becauſe 
let the Propoſit ion come to us by human or divine Authority, if our Certainty depend 
upon the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas contain'd in it, we 
can be no more certain than we have clear Perception of that Agreement. The Con- 
ſequence, I grant, is good, that if Certainty, i. e. Knowledg, conſiſts in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, then we can certainly 
know the Truth of no Propoſition Pther than we perceive that Agreement 
or Diſagreement. But how does it follow from thence, that he thought he had 
reaſon upon my Grounds to rejeft any Propoſition, that contain'd a Myſtery of 
Faith; or, as your Lordſhip expreſles it, all Myſteries of Faith which are contain'd 
in Propoſitions ? 

Whether your Lordſhip by the word rejecting accuſes him of not knowing, or 
of not believing ſome Propoſition that contains an Article of Faith; or what 
he has done or not done, I concern not my ſelf : that which I deny, is the 
Conſequence above-mention'd, which I ſubmit to your Lordſhip to be prov'd. 
And when you have prov'd it, and ſhewn your ſelf to be ſo familiar with the 
Thoughts of that Author, as to be able to be poſitive what he thought, with- 
out his telling you; It will remain farther to be prov'd, that becauſe he thought 
ſo, therefore he built right upon my Foundation : for otherwiſe no prejudice 
will come to my Foundation, by any ill uſe he made of it; nor will it be made 
good, that my method or way of Certainty, is of dangerous conſequence; which 
is what your Lordſhip is here to defend. Methinks your Lordſhip's Argument 
here is all one with this: Ariſtotle's Ground of Certainty (except of firſt Prin- 
ciples) lies in this, That thoſe things which agree in a third, agree themſelves : 
We can be certain of no Propoſition (excepting firſt Principles) coming to us 
either by divine or human Authority, if our Certainty depend upon this, far- 
ther than there is ſuch an Agreement : Therefore the Author of Chriſtianity not 
Myſterious thought he had reaſon to reject all Myſteries of Faith, which are con- 
tain'd in Propoſitions upon Ariſtorle's Grounds. This Conſequence, as ſtrange 
as it is, is juſt the ſame with what is in your Lordſhip's repeated Argument 
againſt me. For let Ariſtotle's Ground of Certainty be this that I have named, 
or what it will, how does it follow, that becauſe my Ground of Certaiaty is 
placed in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, therefore the Author of 
Chriſtianity not Myſterious rejected any Propoſition more upon my Grounds than 
Ariſtotle's? And will not Ariſtotle, by your Lordſhip's way of arguing here, 
from the uſe any one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty alſo of ſtart- 
ing a Method of Certainty of dangerous conſequence, whether his Method be true 
or falſe, if that or any other Author whole Writings you diſlike, thought be 
built upon it, or be ſuppos'd by your Lordſhip to think ſo? But, as I humbly 
conceive, Propoſitions, ſpeculative Propoſitions ſuch as mine are, about which all 
this ſtir is made, are to be judg'd of by their Truth or Falſhood, and not by 
the uſe any one ſhall make of them; much leſs by the Perſons who are ſuppos'd 
to build on them. And therefore it may be juſtly wonder'd, ſince you ſay it is 
dangerous, why you never prov'd or attempted to prove it. to be falſe. 

But you complain here again, that I anſwer'd not a word to this in the proper 
place. My Lord, if I offended your Lordſhip by paſſing it by, becauſe I thought 
there was no Argument in it; I hope I have now given you ſome ſort of Sa- 
tisfaction, by ſhewing there is no Argument in it, and letting you ſee, that your 
Conſequence here could not be infer'd from your Antecedent. If you think it 
may, I deſire you to try it in a Syllogiſm. For whatever you are pleas'd to 


ſay in another place, my way of Certainty by Ideas will admit of Antecedents P. 120. 


and Conſequents, and of Syllagiſm, as the proper Form to try whether the In- 
ference be right or no. | ſhall ſet down your following words, that the 


Reader may ſee your Lordſhip's manner of Reaſoning concerning this matter 
| Vol. I. OO O 2 in 


P. 21. 


Anſw. 1. P. 35. 


Mr. Loc K E' Second Reply 


in its full Force and Conſiſtency, and try it in a Syllogiſm if he pleaſes. 
Words are : : 2 

By this it evidently appears, that altho your Lordſhip was willing to allow me a! 
fair ways of interpreting my own Senſe, yet you by no means thought, that w 
Words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapply'd by that Author : but rather that 
he ſaw into the true Conſequence of them, as they lie in my Book. And what anſwer 
do I give to this? Not a Word in the proper place for it. 

You tell me, you were willing to allow me all fair ways of interpreting my owy 
Senſe. If your Lordſhip had been conſcious to your ſelf, that you had herein 
meant me any kindneſs, I think I may preſume, you would not have minded 
me here again of a Favour, which you had told me of but in the preceding 
Page, and to make it an Obligation, need not have been more than once 
talk'd of; unleſs your Lordſhip thought the Obligation was ſuch, that it 
would hardly be ſeen, unleſs I were told of it in words at length, and in 
more places than one. For what Favour, I beſeech you, my Lord, is it 
to allow me to do that which needed not your Allowance to be done, and 
I could have done (if it had been neceſſary) of my ſelf without being blam'd 
for taking that liberty? Whatſoever therefore your meaning was in theſe 
Words, 1 cannot think you took this way to make me ſenſible of your 
Kindneſs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, you were willing to allow me to interpret my own Senſe, What 
you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. My Senſe is, that Cer. 
tainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; 
and my Senſe therein I have interpreted to be the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, not only of perfectly clear and diſtin Ideas, but ſuch Ideas as we have, 
whether they be in all their Parts perfectly clear and diſtin& or no. Farther, 
in anſwer to your Objection, that it might be of dangerous Conſequence; I ſo 
explain'd my Senſe, as to ſhew, that Certainty in that Senſe was not, nor 
could be of dangerom Conſequence. This, which was the Point in queſtion be- 
tween us, your Lordſhip might have found at large explain'd in the 82d, and 
ten or twelve following Pages of my ſecond Letter, it you had been pleas'd 
to have taken notice of them. 

But it ſeems you were more willing to tell me, That tbo you were willing to 
allow me all ways of interpreting my own Senſe, yet you by no means thought that my 


Words were wholly miſunderſtood or miſapply'd by that Author, but rather that he 
ſaw into the true Conſequence of them as they lie in my Book. I ſhall here ſet 


down your Lordſhip's Words, where (to give me and others Satisfaction) you 
ſay, you took care to prevent being miſunderſtood, which will beſt appear by your 
own Words, viz. That you muſt do that right tothe ingenious Author of the Eſſay 
of Human Underſtanding, from whom theſe Notions are borrow'd to ſerve other 


Your 


purpoſes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold Writer againſt the 


Anſw.1. P. 46. 


Anſw. I. p. 36. 


Myſteries of our Faith took his Notions and Expreſſions from thence, and what could 
be ſaid more for my Vindication, than that he turn'd them to other Purpoſes than 
the Author intended them? This you endeavour to prove, p. 43 46. and 
then conclude; By which it is ſufficiently prov'd, that you had reaſon to ſay, that 
my Notion was carry'd beyond my Intention. Theſe Words out of your firſt 
Letter, I ſhall leave here, ſet by thoſe out of your ſecond, that you may at 
your leiſure, if you think fit (for it will not become me to tell your Lordſhip 
that Il am willing to allow it) explain your ſelf to the general Satisfaction, that it 
may be known which of them is now your Senſe; for they are, I ſuppoſe, too 
much to be together any one's Senſe at the ſame time. 
My Intention being thus ſo well vindicated by your Lordſhip, that you think 
nothing could be ſaid more for my Vindication, the miſunderſtanding or not miſ- 
underſtanding of my Book, by that or any other Author, is what I ſhall not 
waſte my time about. If your Lordſhip thinks he ſaw into the true Conſequence 
of this Poſition of mine, that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of Ideas (for *tis from the Inference that you ſup- 
poſe he makes from that my Definition of Knowledg, that you are here prov- 
ing it to be of dangerous Conſequence) he is beholding to your Lordſhip for 


your good Opinion af his quick Sight: I take no part in that, one way or 


other. What Conſequences your Lordſhip's quick Sight (which muſt be at- 
| low'd 
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low'd to have out-done what you ſuppoſe of that Gentleman's) has found 
and charg'd on that Notion as dangerous, I ſhall endeavour to give you Sa- 
tisfaction in. 
You farther add, that tho I anſwer'd not a Word in the proper Place, yet af- P. 21. 


terwards, Lett. 2. p. 95. (for you would omit nothing that may ſeem to belp my 
Cauſe) I offer ſomething towards an Anſwer. 


I ſhall be at a loſs hereafter, what to do with the 82d and following Pages 
to the 95th; ſince what is ſaid in thoſe Pages of my ſecond Letter goes for 
nothing, becauſe it is not in its proper Place. Tho if any one will give him- 
ſelf the trouble to look into my ſecond Letter, he will find, that the Argu- 
ment I was upon in the 46th Page, oblig'd me to defer what I had farther 
to ſay to your new Accuſation: But that I re- aſſum'd it in the 82d, and an- 
ſwer'd it in that and the following Pages. 
But ſuppoſing every Writer had not that Exactneſs of Method, which ſhew'd, 
by the natural and viſible Connection of the Parts of his Diſcourſe, that every 
thing was laid in its proper Place; is it a ſufficient Anſwer, not to take any 
notice of it? The Reaſon why 1 put this Queſtion, is, becauſe if this be a 
Rule in Controverſy, I humbly conceive, I might have paſs'd over the greateſt 
part of what your Lordſhip has ſaid to me, becauſe the Diſpoſition it has 
under numerical Figures, is fo far from giving me a view of the orderly Con- 
nection of the Parts of your Diſcourſe, that I have often been tempted to 
ſuſpe& the negligence of the Printer, for miſplacing your Lordſhip's Numbers; 
ſince ſo rank'd as they are, they do to me, who am confounded by them, 
loſe all Order and Connection quite. 
The next thing in the Defence, which you go on with, is an Exception to 
my uſe of the word Certainty. In the Cloſe of the Anſwer I had made in 
the Pages you paſs over, I add, That tho the Laws of Diſputation allow Lett. 2. p. 95. 
c bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings without any offer of a Proof; 
« yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing lam to give your Lordſhip all Satisfac- 
« tion in what you apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my Book, 
« as to that Article, 1 ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon 
« the difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall on the other 
« {ide endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip, That that Definition of mine, whe- 
ther True or Falſe, Right or Wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to 
« that Article of Faith. The Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this; becauſe 
& jt can be of no Conſequeace to it at all.” And the Reaſon of it was clear 
from what I had ſaid before, That X:owing and Belizving were two different 
Acts of the Mind: And that my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, i. e. that my Definition of Kzowledg, one 
of thoſe Acts of the Mind; would not at all alter or ſhake the Definitioa of 
Faith, which was another Act of the Mind diſtin& from it. And therefore 
I added, © That the Certaznty of Faith (if your Lordihip thinks fit to call it Lett. 2. 5.96. 
& ſo) has nothing to do with the Certainty of Knowledg. And to talk of the 
« Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledg of Be- 
« lieving; a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand.” 
Theſe and other Words to this purpoſe in the following Paragraphs, 
| your Lordſhip lays hold on, and ſets down as liable to no ſmall Exception: 
1 tho, as you tell me, the main Strength of my Defence lies in it. Let what Strength p. 23. 
1 you pleaſe lie in it, my Defence was ſtrong enough without it. For to your 
| bare ſaying, my Method of Certainty might be of dangerous Conſequence to any 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith, without proving it, it was a Defence ſtrong e- 
nough barely to deny, and put you upon ſhewing wherein that Danger lies 
which therefore, this main Strength of my Defence, as you call it, apart, I 
inſiſt on. | 


5 


Lett. 2. p. go. 
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| But as to your Exception to what I ſaid on this occaſion, it conſiſts in 
R this, that there is a Certainty of Faith, and therefore you ſet down my ſaying, 
R « That to talk of the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one as to talk of the Know- 
, « ledg of Believing z” as that which ſhews the Inconſiſtency of my Notion of Ideas 


with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. Theſe are your Words here, and yet p. 23. 
5 you tell me, That it is not my way of Ideas, but my way of Certainty by Ideas, p. 74. 
b that your Lordſhip is unſatisſy d about. What muſt 1 do now in the caſe, when 
| my your 
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your Words are expreſly, that my Notion of Ideas have an Inconſiſtency with 
the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ? Muſt I preſume that your Lordſhip means 
my Notion of Certainty? All that I can do, is to ſearch out your meaning the 
beſt 1 cav, and then ſhew where I apprehend ir not concluſive. But this Un- 
certainty, in moſt places, what you mean, makes me ſo much work, that a 
great deal is omitted, and yet my Anſwer is too long. 

Your Lordſhip asks in the next Paragraph, How comes the Certainty of Faith to 
be ſo hard a Point with me? Anſw. I ſuppoſe you ask this Queſtion more to give 
others hard Thoughts of my Opinioa of Faith, than to be inform'd your 
ſelf. For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Eſſay I uſe Certainiy 
for Knowledg ; ſo that for you to ask me, How comes the Certainty of Faith to 
become ſo hard a Point with me? is the ſame thing as for you to ask, How 
comes the Krowledg of Faith, or if you pleaſe, the Knowledg of Believing, to 
be ſo hard a Point with me? A Queſtion which, I ſuppoſe, you will think 
needs no Anſwer, let you meaning in that doubtful Phraſe be what it will. 

I us'd in my Book the term Certainty for Knowledg ſo generally, that no 
body that has read my Book, tho much leſs attentively than your Lordſhip, 
can doubt of it. That I us'd it in that Senſe there, I ſhall refer my Reader 


P. 23. 


B. 4. C. 1. S. 1. but to two Places amongſt many to convince him. This, I am ſure, your 


& C. 11. 8. 9. Lordſhip could not be ignorant of, that by Certainty I mean Knowlede, ſince 1 

have ſo us'd it in my Letters to you, Inſtances whereof are not a few; ſome 
Lett. 1. p. $1, of them may be found in the Places mark'd in the Margent: And in my ſe- 
52, 197, 111, cond Letter, what 1 ſay in the Leaf immediately preceding that which you 
apt 7.7575 quote upon this Occaſion, would have put it paſt a Poſſibility for any ore to 
185. make ſhew of a doubt of it, had not that been amongſt thoſe Pages of my 

Anſwer, which for its being out of its proper Place, it ſeems you were re- 


ſolv'd not to take notice of; and therefore I hope it will not be beſides my 
purpoſe here to mind you of it again. 


After having ſaid ſomething to ſhew why I us'd Certainty and Knowledg for 
Lett. 2. p. 93. the ſame thing, I added, . That your Lordſhip could not but take notice of 
« this in the 18th Sect. of Chap. 4. of my 4th Book, it being a Paſſage you had 
% quoted, and runs thus; Wherever we perceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 
© ment of any of our Ideas, there is certain Knowledg; and wherever we 
© are ſure thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of things, there is certain real 
* Knowledg : of which having given the Marks, I think J have ſhewn where- 
in Certainty, real Certainty, conſiſts.” And I farther add, in the immediately 
following Words; © That my Definition of Knowledg, in the beginning of 
<« the 4th Book of my Eſſay, ſtands thus; Knowledg ſeems to be nothing but 
« the Perception of the Connection, and Agreement or Diſagreement, and 
„ Repugnancy of any of our Ideas.“ Which is the very Definition of Cer- 
tainty, that your Lordſhip is here conteſting. _ | 
Since then you could not but know that in this Diſcourſe, Certainty with 
me ſtood for, or was the ſame thing with Xnowledg ; may not one juſtly won- 
der how you come to ask me ſuch a Queſtion as this, How comes the Knowled 
of Believing to become ſo hard a Point with me? For that was in effect the Queſ- 
tion that you ask'd, when you put in the term Certainty, ſince you knew as 
undoubtedly that I meant Knowledg by Certainty, as that I meant Believing by 
Faith; i. e. you could doubt of neither. And that you did not doubt of it, 
is plain from what you ſay in the next Page, where you endeavour to prove 
this an improper way of ſpeaking. _ | 
Whether it be a proper way of ſpeaking, 1 allow to be a fair Queſtion. 
But when you knew what I meant, tho I expreſs'd it improperly, to put 
Queſtions in a Word of mine, us'd in a Senſe different from mine, which 
could not but be apt to inſinuate to the Reader, that my Notion of Certainty 
derogated from the =Aanevpeeia or full Aſſurance of Faith, as the Scripture calls 
it; is what, I gueſs, in another, would make your Lordſhip ask again, Is this 
fair and ingenuous Dealing? i 
Heb. 10. 22. My Lord, my Bible expreſſes the higheſt Degree of Faith, which the Apoſtle 
recommended to Believers in his time by full Aſſurance. But Aſſurance of Faith, 
tho it be what Aſſurance ſoever, will by no means down with your Lordſhip in 
P. 26. my Writing. You ſay, I allow Aſſurance of Faith, God forbid 1 ſhould do 


otherwiſe : 


P. 94. 
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otherwiſe : but then you ask, Why not Certainty as well as Aſſurance? My Lord, 
I thiaKit may be a Reaſon not misbecoming a poor Lay-man, and ſuch as he 
might preſume would ſatisfy a Biſhop of the Church of Es land, that he 
found his Bible to ſpeak ſo. I find my Bible ſpeaks of the Aſſurance of Faith, 
but no where, that I can remember, of the Certainty of Faith, tho in many 
Places it ſpeaks of the Certainty of Knowleds, and therefore 1 ſpeak ſo too; 
and ſhall not, I think, be condemn'd for keeping cloſe to the Expreſſions of 
our Bible, tho the Scripture-Language, as it is, does not ſo well ſerve your 
Lordſhip's turn in the preſent Caſe, When I ſhall ſee in an authentick Tranſ- 
lation of our Bible, the Phraſe chang'd, it will then be time enough for me 
to change It too, and call it not the Aſſurance, but Certainty of Faith: But till 
then, I ſhall not be aſham'd of it, notwithſtanding you reproach me with it, 
by terming it, The Aſſurance of Faith, I call it; when you might as well P. 3t. 
have term'd it, The Aſſurance of Faith, as our Bibles call it. 

It being plain, that by Certainty I meant Knowledg, and by Faith the At 
of Believing ; that theſe Words where you ask, How comes the Certainty of P. 23, 
Faith ſo hard a. Point with me? and where you tell me, 7 will allow no Certainty P. 26, 
of Faith, may make no wrong Impreſſion in mens Minds, who may be apt to 
underſtand them of the Object, and not merely of the Act of Believing: I 
crave leave to ſay with Mr. Chillingworth, © That I do heartily acknowledg and C. 5. S. 3. 
believe the Articles of our Faith to be in themſelves Truths as certain and 
« infallible, as the very common Principles of Geometry or Metaphy licks. 

* But that there is not requir'd of us a Knowledg of them, and an Adhe— 
« rence to them, as certain as that of Senſe or Science?“ And that for this 
Reaſon (amongſt others given both by Mr. Chillingworth and Mr. Hooker) viz. 
«© That Faith is not Knowledg, no more than three is four, but eminently 
contain'd in it: So that he that knows, believes, and ſomething more; 
c but he that believes, many times does not; nay, if he doth barely and 
merely believe, he doth never know.” Theſe are Mr, Chillingworth's own 
Words. C. 6. S. a. 

That this Aſſurance of Faith may approach very near to Certainty, and 

not come ſhort of it in a ſure and ſteddy Influence on the Mind, I have 
ſo plainly declar'd, that no body, I think, can queſtion it, In my Chapter Eflay, B. 4. 
of Reaſon, which has receiv'd the Honour of your Lordſhip's Animadverſions, C. 17+ S 16, 
I ſay of ſome Propoſitions wherein Knowledg [L. e. in my ſenſe, CertaintyJ 
fails us, “ That their Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as ne- 
« ceſſarily follows it, as Knowledg does Demonſtration.” Does your Lordſhip 
aſcribe any greater Certainty than this to an Article of mere Faith? If you 
do not, we are it ſeems agreed in the thing; and ſo all, that you have ſo 
emphatically ſaid about it, is but to correct a Miſtake of mine in the Eng- 
liſß Tongue, if it prove to be one: A weighty Point, and well worth your 
Lordſhip's beſtowing ſo many Pages upon. I ſay mere Faith, becauſe tho a 
Man may be a Chriltian, who merely belicves that there is a God, yet that 
is not an Article of mere Faith, becauſe it may be demonſtrated that there is 
a God, and fo may certainly be known. 

Your Lordſhip goes on to ask, Have not all Mankind, who have talk'd of P. 22, 

Matters of Faith, allow'd a Certainty of Faith as well as a Certainty of Knowleag ? 
To anſwer a Queſtion concerning what all Manbind, who have talk'd of Faith, 
have done, may be within the reach of your great Learning: As for me, my 
Reading reaches not ſo far. The Apoſtles and the Evangeliſts, I can anſwer, 
have talkd of Matters of Faith, but I do not find in my Bible that they have 
any where ſpoke (for 'tis of ſpeaking here the Queſtion is) of the Certainty 
of Faith, and what they allow, which they do not ſpeak of, I cannot tel]. 
I ſay, in my Bible, meaning the Engliſh Tranſlation us'd in our Church: tho 
what all Mankind, who ſpeak not of Faith ia Engliſh, can do towards the 
deciding of this Queſtion, I do not ſee; it being about the Signification of an 
Engliſh Word. And whether in Propriety of Speech it can be apply d to Faith, 
can only be decided by thoſe who underitand Engliſh, which all Mankind, who 
have talk'd of Matters of Faith, | humbly conceive, did not. | | 

To prove that Certainty in Engliſh may be apply'd to Faith, you ſay, That 
among the Romans it was oppos'd to doubting; and for that you bring this Latin p. 24. 
| Sentence, 
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Sentence, Nil tam certum eſt quam quod de dubio certum. Anſw. Certum, among 
the Romans, might be oppos'd to doubting, and yet not be apply'd to Faith, becauſ; 
Knowledg, as well as Believing, is oppos'd to doubting : and therefore unleſs it hag 
pleas'd your Lordſhip to have quoted the Author out of which this Latin Sen- 
tence is taken, one cannot tell whether Certum be not in it ſpoken of a thing 
known, and not of a thing believ'd : tho if it were fo, I humbly conceive, it 
would not prove what you ſay, viz. That it, i. e. the word Certainty (for to 
that it muſt refer here, or to nothing that I underſtand) was among the Romans 
apply'd to Faith; for as I take it, they never uſed the Engliſh word Certainty : 
and tho it be true, that the Engliſh word Certainty be taken from the Latin 
word Certus, yet that therefore Certainty in Engliſh is uſed exactly in the ſame 
ſenſe that Certus is in Latin, that I think you will not ſay; for then Certaint 


a y 
I in Eneliſh muſt ſignify Purpoſe and Reſolution of Mind, for to that Certus is 
1 apply'd in Latin. 


[| P. 24. You are pleas'd here to tell me, That in my former Letter I ſaid, “ That if 
Þ ce we knew the Original of Words, we ſhould be much help'd to the Ideas they 
„ « were firſt apply'd to, and made to ſtand for.” I grant it true, nor ſhall I un- 
| fſay it here. For I ſaid not, that a Word that had its Original in one Language, 


x kept always exactly the ſame Signification in another Language, into which it 
| was from thence tranſplanted. But if you will give me leave to remind you of 
vindic. p. 237. it, I remember that you, my Lord, ſay in the ſame place, That little weight i; 
to be laid upon a bare Grammatical Etymology, when a Word is uſed in another ſenſe. by 
| the beſt Authors. And 1 think you could not have brought a more proper in- 
| ſtance to verify that Saying, than that which you produce here. 
x But pray, my Lord, why ſo far about? Why are we ſent to the antient Ro- 
|| mans? Why muſt we conſult (which is no eaſy task) all Mankind, who have 
[| tall d of Faith, to know whether Certainty be properly uſed for Faith or no; 
1 when to determine it between your Lordſhip and me, there is ſo ſure a Reme- 
dy, and ſo near at hand? It is but for you to ſay wherein Certainty conkſts. 
This, when 1 gently offer'd to your Lordſhip in my firſt Letter, you inter- 
Anſw. 1. p. 59. preted it to be a deſign to draw you out of your way. 

I am ſorry, my Lord, you ſhould think it out of your way to put an end, a 
ſhort end to a Controverſy, which you think of ſuch moment: Methinks it 
ſhould not be out of your way, with one blow finally to overthrow an Aſlertion, 

which you think to be of dangerous conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your 
Lett. 2. P. 94. Lordfhip has endeavour d to defend. I propos'd the ſame again, where I ſay, For 
e this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your Lordſhip to ſet aſide this 


“% Definition of Knowledg, by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But 
« you chufe rather to have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, 


« and to put me upon the Defence of it.” This is ſo expreſs, that your ta- 
king no notice of it, puts meat a loſs what to think. To ſay that a Man fo 
great in Letters does not know wherein Certainty conſiſts, is a greater Preſump- 
tion than I will be guilty of; and yet to think that you do know and will not tell, 
is yet harder. Who can think, or will dare to ſay, That your Lordſhip, ſo 
much concern'd for the Articles of Faith, and engag'd in this Diſpute with me, 
by your Duty, for the preſervation of them, ſhould chuſe to keep up a Contro- 
verſy with me, rather than remove that danger, which my wrong Notjon of 
Certainty threatens to the Articles of Faith? For, my Lord, ſince the Queſtion 
is mov'd, and it is brought by your Lordſhip to a publick Diſpute, wherein Cer- 
tainty conſiſts, a great many knowing no better, may take up with what I have 
ſaid ; and rather than have no Notion of Certainty at all, will ſtick by mine, till 
a better be ſhew'd them. And if mine tends to Scepticiſm, as you ſay, and you 
will not furniſh them with one that does not, what is it but to give way to 
Scepticiſm, and let it quietly prevail on Men, as either having my Notion of 
Certainty, or none at all? Your Lordſhip indeed ſays ſomething in excuſe in 
your 75th Page; which, that my Anſwer may be in the proper place, ſhall be con- 
ſider'd when we come there. | 
P. 23. Your Lordſhip declares, That you are utterly againſt any private Mints of 
Words. I know not what the Publick may do for your particular Satisfaction in 
the Caſe; but till publick Mints of Words are erected, I know no Remedy for 
it, but that you muſt patiently ſaffer this matter to go on in the ſame courſe, 


that 
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that I think it has gone in ever ſince Language has been in uſe. Here in this 
Iſland, as far as my Knowledg reaches, 1 do not find, that ever ſince the Saxons 
time; in all the Alterations that have been made in our Language, that any one 
Word or Phraſe has had its Authority from the Great Seal, or paſs'd by Act of 
Parliament, 

When the dazling Metaphor of the Mint and nem mil'd Words, &c. (which 
mightily, as it ſeems, delighted your Lordſhip when you were writing that Pa- 
ragraph) will give you leave to conſider this matter plainly as it is, you will 
find, that the coining of Mony in publickly authoriz'd Mints, affords no manner of 
Argument againſt private Mens meddling in the introducing new, or changing 
the Signification of old Words; every one of which Alterations always has its 
riſe from ſome private Mint. The Caſe in ſhort is this; Mony, by virtue of the 
Stamp recetv'd in the publick Alint, which vouches its intrinſick Worth, has 
Authority to paſs. This Uſe of the publick Stamp would be loſt, if private 
Men were ſuffer'd to offer Mony ſtamp'd by themſelves. On the contrary, 
Words are offer'd to the Publick by every private Man, coin'd in his private 
Mint, as he pleaſes; but *tis the receiving of them by others, their very paſſing, 
that gives them their Authority and Currency, and not the Mint they come 
out of. Horace, I think, has given a true account of this matter, in a Country De Arte 
very jealous of any Uſurpation upon the publick Authority : Poet, 


Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere cadentque, 
Quæ nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, 
Quem penes arbitrium & jus & norma loquendi. 


But yet whatever change is made in the Signification or Credit of any Word by 
publick uſe, this change has always its beginning in ſome private Mint; ſo Ho- 
race tells us it was in the Roman Language quite down to his time: 


Ego Cur acquirere pauca 

Si poſſum invideor ? quum lingua Catonis & Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit? Licuit ſemperque licebit 
Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen. 


Here we ſee Horace expreſly ſays, That private Mints of Words were always 
licens'd ; and, with Horace, I humbly conceive ſo they will always continue, 

how utterly ſoever your Lordſhip may be againſt them. And therefore he that offers 

to the Publick new mid Words from his own private Mint, is not always in that 

ſo bold an Invader of the publick Authority, as you would make him. 

This 1 ſay not to excuſe my ſelf in the preſent Caſe; for I deny, that I have 

at all chang'd the Signification of the word Certainty. And therefore, if you 

had pleas'd, you might, my Lord, have ſpared your ſaying on this occaſion, | 
That it ſeems our old Words muſt not now paſs in the current ſenſe; and thoſe Per- P. 24, 25. 
ſons aſſume too much Authority to themſelves, who will not ſuffer common Words to 

paſs in their general Acceptation : and other things to the ſame pur poſe in this 
Paragraph, till you had prov'd that in ſtri& Propriety of Speech it could be 

ſaid, That a Man was certain of that which he did not know, but only believ'd. 

If you had had time, in the heat of Diſpute, to have made a little Reflection 

on the uſe of the Engliſh word Certainty in ſtrict ſpeaking, perhaps your Lord- 

ſhip would not have been ſo forward to have made my uſing it, only for pre- 

ciſe Knowledg, ſo enormous an Impropriety ; at leaſt you would not have ac- 
cus'd it of weakning the Credibility of any Article of Faith. ng | 

is true indeed, People commonly ſay, they are certain of what they barely 
believe, without donbting. But *tis as true, that they as commonly ſay that 

they know it too. But no body from thence concludes, that Believing is Knowing. 

As little can they conclude from the like vulgar way of ſpeaking, that Blieving 

is Certainty. All that is meant thereby, is no more but this, that the full Aſſu- 

rance of their Faith eas Ba a their Aſſent to the embracing of 

that Truth, as if they actually knew it. 4 nes 1 
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P. 115. 


P. 25. 


P. 26. 


Mr. Lock s's Second Reply 

But however ſuch Phraſes as theſe are uſed to ſhew the Steddineſs and Aſſu- 
rance of their Faith, who thus ſpeak ; yet they alter not the Propriety of our 
Language, which I think appropriates Certainty only to Knowledg, when in ſtrict 
and philoſophical Diſcourſe it is, upon that account, contra-diſtinguiſh'd to 
Faith; as in this caſe here your Lordſhip knows it is: whereof there is an ex- 
preſs Evidence in my firſt Letter, where I ſay, * That I ſpeak of Belief, and 
&« your Lordſhip of Certainty 3 and that I meant Belief, and not Certainty.” 

Your Lordſhip fin, Pe is common to both Knowledg and Faith, unleſ; ] 
think it impoſſible to be certain upon any Teſtimony whatſoever, I think it is poſſible to 
be certain upon the Teſtimony of God (for that, I ſuppoſe, you mean) where 1 
know that it is the Teſtimony of God; becauſe in ſuch a caſe, that Teſtimony is 
capable not only to make me believe, but, if I conſider it right, to make me 
know the thing to be ſo; and ſol may be certain. For the Veracity of God is 
as capable of making me know a Propoſition to be true, as any other way of 
Proof can be; and therefore I do not in ſuch a caſe barely believe, but know 
fuch a Propoſition to be true, and attain Certainty. 

The Sum of your Accuſation is drawn up thus: That I have appropriated Cer- 
tainty to the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas in any Pro- 
poſition; and now I find this will not hold as to Articles of Faith; and therefore J 
will allow no Certainty of Faith; which you think is not for the advantage of my 
Cauſe. The truth of the matter of Fact is in ſhort this; That I have placed 
Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. This 
Definition of Knowledg, your Lordſhip ſaid, might be of dangerous Conſequence 
to that Article of Faith, which you have endeavour'd ro defend. This I deny'd, and 


Lett. 2. P. 94, gave this reaſon for it, viz. That a Definition of Knowledg, whether a good 


—98. 


P. 27—3 1. | 
two or three next Paragraphs, depends, as I think; for I muſt own (pardon my 


P. 27, 28. 


Ihat there are ſome Articles of Faith, viz. the 


or bad, true or falſe Definition, could not be of ill or any Conſequence to an 
Article of Faith: becauſe a Definition of Kzowledg, which was one Act of the 
Mind, did not at all concern Faith, which was another Act of the Mind quite diſ- 
tint from it. To this then, which was the Propoſition in queſtion between 
us, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, ſhould have anſwer'd. But inſtead of 
that, your Lordſhip, by the uſe of the word Certainty in a ſenſe that | uſed it 
not, (for you knew 1 uſed it only for Knowledg) would repreſent me as having 
ſtrange Notions of Faith. Whether this be for the advantage of your Cauſe, 
your Lordſhip will do well to conſider. 

Upon ſuch a uſe of the word Certainty in a different Senſe from what I uſe it 
in, the force of all your Lordſhip ſays under your firſt. Head, contain'd in the 


Dalneſs) that I do not clearly comprehend the Force of what your Lordſhip 
there ſays: And it will take up too many Pages, to examine it Period by 
Period. In ſhort therefore, I take your Lordſhip's meaning to be this: 
fundamental Principles of natural 
Religion, which Mankind may attain to a Certainty in by Reaſon without Revelation; 
which, becauſe a Man that proceeds upon my Grounds cannot attain to a Certainty in 
by Reaſon, their Credibility to him, when they are conſider'd as purely Matters of 


Faith, will be wealen d. Thoſe which your Lordſhip inſtances in, are the Being of 
4 God, Providence, and the Rewards and Puniſhments of 4 future State. 


This is the way, as I humbly conceive, your Lordſhip takes here to prove my 
Grounds of Certainty (for ſo you call my Definition of Knowledg) to be of dan- 


gerous conſequence to the Articles of Faith. 


| To avoid Ambiguity and Confufion in the examining this Argument of your 
Lordſhip's, the beſt way, I humbly conceive, will be to lay by the term Cer- 


tainty; which your Lordſhip and I uſing in different Senſes, is the leſs fit to 


make what we ſay to one another clearly underſtood; and inſtead thereof, to 
uſe the term Knowledg, which with me, your Lordſhip knows, is equivalent. 
Your Lordſhip's Propoſition then, as far as it has any oppoſition to me, is 


this, That if Knowledg be ſuppos'd to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, a Man cannot attain to the Knowledg that theſe 


Propoſitions, viz. That there is a God, a Providence, and Rewards and Puniſhments 
in 4 future State, are true; and therefore the Credibility of theſe Articles, con- 


ſider'd purely as matters of Faith, will be wealen d to him. Wherein there are 
theſe things to be prov'd by your Lordſhip. | tt; 


1. That 
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1. That upon my Grounds of Knowledg, 5. e. upon a Suppoſition that Know- 
ledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, we 
cannot attain to the Knowledg of the Truth of either of thoſe Propoſitions, 
viz. That there is a God, Providence, and Rewards and Puniſhments in a future 
State, 

2. Your Lordſhip is to prove, That the not knowing the Truth of any Pro- 
poſition, leſſens the Credibility of it; which, in ſhort, amounts to this, That 
want of Knowledg leſſens Faith in any Propoſition propos'd. This is the Pro- 
poſition to be prov'd, if your Lordſhip uſes Certainty in the ſenſe I uſe it, 5. e. 
for Knowledg; in which only uſe of it, will it here bear upon me. 

But ſince I find your Lordſhip, in theſe two or three Paragraphs, to uſe the 
word Certainty in ſo uncertain a ſenſe, as ſometimes to Gonify Knowledg by it, 
and ſometimes Believing in general, i. e. any degree of believing; give me leave 
to add, that if your Lordſhip means by theſe words, Let us ſuppoſe 4 Perſon by P. 23. 
natural Reaſon to attain to a Certainty as to the Being of a God, &c. i. e. attain to 4 
Belief that there is 4 God, &c. or the Soul's Immortality: 1 ſay, if you take Cer- 
tainty in ſuch a ſenſe, then it will be incumbent upon your Lordſhip to prove, 
That if a Man finds the natural Reaſon whereupon he entertain'd the Belief of 
a God, or of the Immortality of the Soul, uncertain, that will weaken the Credi- 
bility of thoſe fundamental Articles, as Matters of Faith: or which is in effect the 
ſame, That the Weakneſs of the Credibiliry of any Article of Faith from Rea- 
ſon, weakens the Credibility of it from Revelation. For *tis this which theſe 
following words of yours import: For before, there was a natural Credibility in them P. 29. 
on the account of Reaſon ;, but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt, 

To prove the firſt of theſe Propoſitions, viz. That upon the Suppoſition that 
Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement of Ideas, we cannot at- 
tain to the Knowledg of the Truth of this Propoſition, That there is 4 God; 
your Lordſhip urges, that I have ſaid, That no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the 
thing without it ſelf : which Argument reduc'd to form, will ſtand thus; If it y 
be true, as I ſay, that no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it 
ſelf, then upon the Suppoſition that Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, we cannot attain to the Knowledg of 
the Truth of this Propoſition, That there is a God : which Argument ſo mani- 
feſtly proves not, that there needs no more to be ſaid to it, than to deſire 
that Conſequence to be prov'd. 

Again, as to the [Immortality of the Soul, your Lordſhip urges, that I have 
ſaid, that I cannot know but that Matter may think; therefore upon my Ground p. 2g, 
of Knowledg, i. e. upon a Suppoſition that Knowledg conſiſts in tlie Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, there is an end of the Soul's 
Immortality. This Conſequence I muſt alſo deſire your Lordſhip to prove. 
4 Only I crave leave by the by to point out ſome things in theſe Paragraphs, too 
; remarkable to be paſs'd over without any notice. 
z One is, That you ſuppoſe a Man is made certain upon my general Grounds of Cer- P. 28. 
f tainty, i. e. knows by the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
f Ideas, that there is a God; and yet upon 4 farther EF :amination of my Method, 
y 
P 


he finds that the way of Ideas will not do. Here, my Lord, if by my Grounas of 
Certainty, my Method, and my way of Ideas, you mean one and the ſame thing; 
then your words will have a conſiſtency, and tend to the ſame point. But then 
I muſt beg your Lordſhip to conſider, that your Suppoſition carries a Contra- 


[3 diction in it, viz. That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that by my Grounds, my Me- 
— thod, and my Way of Certainty, a Man is made certain, and not made certain, 
0 that there is a God. If your Lordſhip means here by my Grounds of Certainty, 
0 my Method, and my way of Ideas, different things, (as it ſeems to me you do) 
then, whatever your Lordſhip may ſuppoſe here, it makes nothing to the Point 
is in hand; which is to ſhew, that by this my Ground of Certainty, viz. That 
e- Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; 
ſe a Man firſt attains toa Knowledg that there is a God, and afterwards by the 
ts ſame Grounds of Certainty he comes to loſe the Knowledg that there is a God; 
n- which to me ſeems little leſs than a Contradiction. 
re Tis likely your Lordſhip will ſay you mean no ſuch thing; for you alledg this 


# Propoſition, That no Idea proves the Exiſtence of any thing without it ſelf, and give 
at Vol. I. Ppp 2 that 


x. — 
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Mr. Lock Es Second Reply 


that as an Inſtance that my way of Ideat will not do, i. e. will not prove the Be- 
ing of a God. Lis true, your Lordſhip does ſo. But withal, my Lord, 'tis 
as true, that this Propoſition, ſuppoſing it to be mine, (for it is not here ſet 
down in my words) contains not my Method, or Way, or Notion of Certainty; 
tho ' tis in that ſenſe alone, that it can here be uſeful to your Lordſhip to call it 
my Methed, or the Way by Ideas. 

Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, That my defining Knowledg to conſiſt in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 1deas, weakens the Credi- 
bility of this fundamental Article of Faith, That there is a God: What is your 
Lordſhip's proof of it? Juſt this: The ſaying that no Idea proves the Exiſtence 
of the thing without it ſelf, will not do; Ergo, the ſaying that Knowledg conſiſts 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Cre- 
aibility of this fundamental Article. This, my Lord, ſeems to me no Proof; 
and al] that I can find, that is offer'd to make it a Proof, is only your callin 
theſe Propoſitions my general Grounds of Certainty, my Methed of Proceeding, the 
Way of Ideas, and my own Principles in point of Reaſon ;, as if that made theſe 
two Propoſitions the ſame thing, and whatſoever were a Coaſcequence of one, 
may be charg'd as a Conſequence of the other: tho it be viſible, that tho the 
latter of theſe be never ſo falſe, or never ſo far from being a Proof of a God, 
yet it will by no means thence follow, that the former of them, viz. Thar 


| Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 


weakens the Credibility of that fundamental Article. But *tis but for your Lord- 
ſhip to call them both the way of Ideas, and that is enough. 

That I may not be accus'd by your Lordſhip for unfair or diſingenuous Dealing, 
for repreſenting this matter ſo; I ſhall here ſet down your Lordſhip's words at 
arge: Let us now ſuppoſe a Perſon by natural Reaſon to attain to a Certainty, as to 
the Being of God, and Immortality of the Soul; and he proceeds upon J. L's general 
Grounds of Certainty, from the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas : and ſo from the 
Ideas of God and the Soul, he is made certain of theſe two Points before-mention'd, 
But let us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Perſon, upon a farther Examination of J. L's 
method of proceeding, finds that the way of Ideas in theſe caſes will not do: for no 
Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf, no more than the Picture 
of a Man proves his Being, or the Viſions of a Dream make a true Hiſtory ; 
(which are J. L's own Expreſſions.) And for the Soul he cannot be certain, but that 
Matter may think, (as J. L. affirms) and then what becomes of the Soul's Immateria- 
lity (and conſequently Immortality) from its Operations? But for all this, ſays J. L. 
his Aſſurance of Faith remains firm on its own Baſis. Nom you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding of Uncertainty of his own Principles, which he went 
upon in point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe fundamental Articles, 
when they are conſider d purely as Matters of Faith? For before, there was a natural 
Credibility in them on the account of Reaſon ;, but by going on wrong Grounds of Cer- 
tainty, all that is loſt; and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. 
Theſe are your Lordſhip's own words; and now I appeal to any Man of Senſe, 
whether they contain any other Argument againſt my placing of Certainty as 1 
do, but this, viz. A Man miſtakes and thinks that this Propoſition, No Idea 
proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf, ſhews that in the way of Ideas one 
cannot prove a God; Ergo, this Propoſition, Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this funda- 
mental Article, That there is a God. And fo of the Immortality of the Soul; 
becauſe I ſay, I know not but Matter may think: your Lordſhip would infer, 
Ergo, my Definition of Certainty weakens the Credibility of the Revelation of 
the SouPs Immortality. 

Your Lordſhip is pleas'd here to call this Propoſition, << That Knowledg or 
« Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
„Ideas, my general Grounds of Certainty; as if I had ſome ay 
Grounds of Certainty. Whereas I have no other Ground or Notion of Certaln- 
ty, but this one alone; all my Notion of Certainty is contain'd in that one par- 
ticular Propoſition : but perhaps your Lordſhip did it, that you might make 
the Propoſition above-quoted, viz. ** No Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing 
« without it ſelf, under the title you give it of the way of Ideas, paſs for one 
Sof my particular Grounds of Certainty;“ whereas it is no more any Ground 


of 


f 
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of Certainty of mine, 
tion in my Book. 


Another thing very remarkable in what your Lordſhip here ſays, is, That 
you make the failing to attain Knowledg by any way of Certainty in ſome 
particular Inſtances, to be the finding the Uncertainty of the way it ſelf; which 
it all one as to fay, That if a Man miſſes by Algebra, the certain Knowledg 
of ſome Propoſitions in Mathematicks, therefore he finds the Way or Prin- 
ciples of Algebra to be uncertain or falſe. This is your Lordſhip's way of rea- 
ſoning here: Your Lordſhip quotes out of me,“ That I ſay no Idea proves 
« the Exiſtence of the thing without it ſelf;” aud that I ſay, „ That one 
“ cannot be certain that Matter cannot think :? from whence your Lordſhi 
argues, That he who ſays ſo, cannot attain to Certainty that there is a God, 
or that the Soul is immortal; and thereupon your Lordſhip concludes, He 


or Definition of Knowledg, than any other Propoſi- 


finds the Uncertainty of the Principles he went upon, in point of Reaſon, i. e. that p. 28. 


he finds this Principle or Ground of Certainty he went upon in reaſoning, viz. 
T hat Certainty or Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, to be uncertain. For if your Lordſhip meaus here, b 

Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, any thing elſe but that Definition of 
Kuowledg, which your Lordſhip calls my Way, Method, Grounds, &c. of Cer- 
tainty, Wich I and others, to the endangering ſome Articles of Faith, go upon; 
I crave Icave to fay, it concerns nothing at all the Argument your Lordſhip 
is upon, Which is to prove, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas may be of dangerous Conſequence 
to any Article of Faith. 


Your Lordſhip, in the next place ſays, Before we can believe any thing upon P. 29, 30- 


the account of Revelation, we muſt ſuppoſe there is a God. What uſe does your 
Lordſhip make of this? Your Lordſhip thus argues; But by my way of Cer- 
talnty, a Man is made uncertain whether there be a God or no: for that 


to me is the meaning of thoſe Words, How can his Faith ſtand firm as to Di- P. 29. 


vine Revelation, when he is made uncertain by his own way, whether there be a God 
or no? or they can to me mean nothing to the Queſtion in hand. What is 
the Concluſion from hence? This it muſt be, or nothing to the purpoſe; Ergo, 
my Definition of Knowledg, or which is the ſame thing, my placing of Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, leaves 
not the Articles of Faith the ſame Credibility they had before. 


To excuſe my Dulneſs in not being able to comprehend this Conſequence, 


pray, my Lord, conſider, that your Lordſhip ſays ; Before we can believe any Ibid. 


thing upon the account of Revelation, it muſt be ſuppos'd that there is a God. But 
cannot he, who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement and Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, ſuppoſe there is a God? | 

But your Lordſhip means by ſuppoſe, that one muſt be certain that there is 
a God. Let it be ſo, and let it be your Lordſhip's Privilege in Controverſy 
to uſe one Word for another, tho of a different Signification, as I think to 
ſuppoſe and be certain are. Cannot one that places Certainty in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, be certain there is a God? I 
can aſſure you, my Lord, I am certain there is a God; and yet I own, That 
I place Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas: Nay, I dare venture to ſay to your Lordſhip, That I have prov'd 
there is a God, and ſee no Inconſiſtency at all between theſe two Propoſitions, 
That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas; and that it is certain there is a God. So that this my Notion of 
Certainty, this Definition of Knowledg, for any thing your Lordſhip has ſaid 


to the contrary, leaves to this fundamental Article the ſame Credibility, and 
the ſame Certainty it had before. 


Your Lordſhip ſays farther, To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain P. 29, 


that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World. Here again, 
my Lord, your way of writing makes work for my Ignorance z and before I 
can either admit or deny this Propoſition, or judg what Force it has to prove 
the Propoſition in queſtion, 1 muſt diſtinguiſh it into theſe different Senſes, 


which 1 think your Lordſhip's way of ſpeaking may comprehend. For your 


Lordſhip may mean it thus; To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt be certain, 
14. e. 
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i.e, we muſt believe that there is a Principle above Matter and Motion in the 
World. Or your Lordſhip may mean thus; We muſt be certain, i. e. we muſt 
know that there is ſomething above Matter or Motion in the World. In the next 
place, your Lordſhip may mean by ſomething above Matter and Motion, either 
{imply an intelligent Being; for Knowledg, without determining what Being 
it is in, is a Principle above Matter and Motion : Or your Lordſhip may mean 
an immaterial intelligent Being. So that this undetermin'd way of expreſſing, 
includes at leaſt four diſtin& Propoſitions, whereof ſome are true, and o- 
thers not ſo. For, 

1. My Lord, if your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, 
a Man muſt be certain, i. e. muſt certainly know that there is an intelligent 
Being in the World, and that that intelligent Being is immaterial from 
whence that Revelation comes; I deny it. For a Man may ſuppoſe Reve- 
lation upon the belief of an intelligent Being, from whence it comes, with- 
out being able to make out to himſelf, by a ſcientifical Reaſoning, that there 
is ſuch a Being, A Proof whereof, I humbly conceive, are the Anthropomor- 
phites among the Chriſtians heretofore, who nevertheleſs rejected not the 
Revelation of the New Teſtament : and he that will talk with illiterate Peo- 
ple in this Age, will, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be 
the Word of God, tho they imagine God himſelf in the Shape of an old 
Maa fitting in Heaven; which they could not do, if they knew, i. e. had 
examin'd and underſtood any Demonſtration whereby he is prov'd to be im- 
material, without which they cannot know it. 

2, If your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know, that there is ſimply an intelligent Being; this alſo I deny. 
For to ſuppoſe a Divine Revelation, is not neceſſary that a Man ſhould know 
that there is ſuch an intelligent Being in the World: I ſay, know, i. e. from 
things, that he does know, demonſtratively deduce the Proof of ſuch a Be- 
ing: it is enough for the receiving Divine Revelation to believe, that there 
is ſuch a Being, without having by Demonſtration attain'd to the Knowledg, 
that there is a God, Every one that believes right, does not always reaſon 
exactly, eſpecially in abſtract metaphyſical Speculations: and if no body can 
believe the Bible to be of Divine Revelation, but he that clearly compre- 
hends the whole Deduction, and ſees the Evidence of the Demonſtration, 
wherein the Exiſtence of an intelligent Being, on whoſe Will all other Beings 
depend, is ſcientifically prov'd ; there are, I fear, but few Chriſtians amon 
illiterate People, to look no farther. He that believes there is a God, tho 
he does no more than believe it, and has not attain'd to the Certainty of 


| Knowledg, i. e. does not ſee the evident Demonſtration of it, has Ground 


enough to admit of Divine Revelation. The Apoſtle tells us, That he that 
will come to God, must believe that he is; but I do not remember the Scripture 
any where ſays, That he muſt know that he is. 

3. In the next place, if your Lordſhip means, That to ſuppoſe Divine Re- 
velation, a Man mut be certain, i. e. explicitly believe, that there is a per- 
fectly immaterial Being; I ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip's Conſideration, whe- 
ther it may not be Ground enough for the Suppoſition of a Revelation, to be- 
licve that there is an all-knowing unerring Being, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceiv'd, without a Man's preciſely determining in his Thoughts, 
whether that unerring omniſcient Being be immaterial or no. *Tis paſt all 
doubt, that every one that examines and reaſons right, may come to a Cer- 
tainty, that God is perfectly immaterial. But it may be a Queſtion, whe- 
ther every one, who believes a Revelation to be from God, may have enter'd 
into the Diſquiſition of the Immateriality of his Being? Whether, I ſay, 
every Ignorant Day-labourer, who believes the Bible to be the Word of God, 
has in his Mind conſider'd Materiality and Immateriality, and does explicitly 
believe God to be Immaterial, I ſhall leave to your Lordihip to determine, 
if you think fit, more expreſly than your Words do here. | 

4, If your Lordſhip means, That ro ſuppoſe 4 Divine Revelation, a Man muſt 
be certain, i. e. believe that there is a ſupreme intelligent Being, from whence it 
comes, who can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd ; I grant it to be true. 
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Theſe being the ſeveral Propoſitions, either of which may be meant in 
your Lordſhip's ſo general, and to me doubtful, way of expreſſing your ſelf; 
to avoid the length, which a particular Anſwer to each of them would run 
me into, I will venture (and it is a venture to anſwer to an ambiguous Pro- 
poſition in one Senſe, when the Author has the liberty of ſaying he meant it 
jn another; a great Convenience of general, looſe, and doubtful Expreſſions) 

I will, 1 ſay, venture to anſwer to it in the Senſe I gueſs moſt ſuited to your 
Lordſhip's purpoſe; and fee what your Lordſhip proves by it. I will therefore 
ſuppoſe your Lordſhips Reaſoning to be this; That, 

To ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, a Man mu be certain, i. e. believe that there is 
a Principle above Matter and Motion, i. e. an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World. Let it be ſo; what does your Lordſhip infer ? Therefore upon the Prin- 
ciples of Certainty by Ideas, he Li. e. he that places Certainty in the Perception P. 29. 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas} cannot be certain of Li. e. believe] 
this. This Conſequence ſeems a little ſtrange, but your Lordſhip proves it 
thus; Becauſe he does not know but Matter may think: Which Argument, put 
into form, will ſtand thus; 

If one who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think; then whoever places 
7 ſo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World. 

But there is one who, placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think: 

Ergo, Whoever places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, cannot believe that there is an intelligent imma- 
terial Being. 

This Argumentation is ſo defective in every part of it, that for fear I 
ſhould be thonght to make an Argument for your Lordſhip in requital for 
the Anſwer your Lordſhip made for me, I muſt deſire the Reader to conſider, 
your Lordſhip ſays, We muſt be certain; He cannot be certain, becauſe he doth P. 29. 
not know which in ſhort is, We cannot becauſe he cannot; and he cannot be- 
cauſe he doth not. This conſider'd, will juſtify the Syllogiſm I have made to 
contain your Lordſhip's Argument in its full Force. 

come therefore to the Syllogiſm it ſelf, and there firſt I deny the Minor, 
which 1s this : 

There is one who, placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, doth not know but Matter may think. 

I begin with this, becauſe this is the Foundation of all your Lordſhip's Ar- 
gument; and therefore I deſire your Lordſhip would produce any one, who, 
placing Certainty ta the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, does not know but Matter may think. 
The Reaſon why I preſs this, is, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, your Lordſhip means 
me here, and would have it thought that I ſay, I do not know but that Matter 
may think: But that I do not ſay ſo; nor any thing elſe from whence may 
be infer'd what your Lordſhip adds in the annex'd Words, if they can be 
infer'd from it; And conſequently all Revelation may be nothing but the Effects of P. 29. 
an exalted Fancy, or the Heats of a diſorder d Imagination, as Spinoſa affr mid. 

On the contrary, I do ſay, © It is impoſſible to conceive that Matter, either 8B. 4. c. 10. 

« with or without Motion, could have originally in and from it ſelf Percep- S. 10. 

« tion and Knowledg.” And having in that Chapter eſtabliſh'd this Truth, 

That there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing Being, I think no body bur 

your Lordſhip could have imputed to me the doubting, that there was fuch 

a Being, becauſe 1 fay in another place, and to another purpoſe, © It is B.4. c. 3.5.8. 

« impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our own Ideas, without Revelation, 

« to diſcover, whether Omnipotency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Mat- 

« ter, fitly diſpos'd, a Power to perceive and think, or elſe join'd and fix'd 

&« to Matter, ſo diſpos'd, a thinking immaterial Subſtance: It being in reſpect 

« of our Notions not much more remote from our Comprehenſions to con- 

e ceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our Idea of Matter a Fa- 

« culty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, 

4 with a Faculty of Thinking.” "ou my ſaying thus, That God (whom I 
| | ave 
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have prov'd to be an immaterial Being) by his Omnipotency, may, for ought 
we know, ſuperadd to ſome Parts of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it re- 
quires ſome Skill for any one to repreſent me as your Lordſhip does here, as 
one ignorant or doubtful whether Matter may not think; to that degree, that 1 
am not certain, or 1 do not believe that there is a Principle above Matter and Mo- 
tion in the World, and conſequently all Revelation may be nothing but the Effects of an 
exalted Fancy, or the Heats of a diſorder'd Imagination, as Spinoſa affirm'd, For 
thus I, or ſome body elſe (whom I deſire your Lordſhip to produce) ſtands 
painted in this your Lordſhip's Argument from the Suppoſition of a Divine Re- 
velation; which your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that the defining of Know- 
ledg, as Ido, to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, weakens the Credibility of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 
But if your Lordſhip thinks it ſo dangerous a Poſition to ſay, © It is not 
« much harder for us to conceive, that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to 
« Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another 
4 Subſtance with a Faculty of Thinking; (which is the utmoſt I have ſaid con- 
cerning the Faculty of Thinking in Matter :) 1 humbly conceive it would be 
more to your purpoſe to prove, That the infinite omnipotent Creator of all 
things, out of nothing, cannot, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to ſome Parcels of 
Matter, diſpos'd as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking, which the reſt of Mat- 
ter has not; rather than to repreſent me, with that Candour your Lordſhip 
does, as one, who ſo far makes Matter a thinking thing, as thereby to queſtion 
the Being of a Principle above Matter and Motion in the World, and conſequently 
to take away all Revelation: which how natural and genuine a Repreſentaticn it 
is of my Senſe, expreſs'd in the Paſſages of my Eſſay, which I have above ſet 
down, I humbly ſubmit to the Reader's Judgment and your Lordſhip's Zeal for 
Truth to determine; and ſhall not ſtay to examine whether Man may not have 
an exalted Fancy, and the Heats of a diſorder d Imagination, equally overthrowing 
Divine Revelation, tho the power of Thinking be plac'd only in an immaterial 
Subſtance, 
come now to the Sequel of your Major, which is this: 
If any one who places Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas, does not know but Matter may think; then whoever places Certainty ſo, 
cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent Being in the World. 
The Conſequence here is from does not to cannot, which 1 cannot but wonder 
to find in an Argument of your Lordſhip's. For he that does not to day be- 
lieve or know, that Matter cannot be ſo order'd by God's Omnipotency, as to 
Think (if that ſubverts the Belief of an immaterial intelligent Being in the 
World) may know or believe it to morrow; or if he ſhould never know or 
believe it, yet others who define Knowledg as he does, may know or believe it. 
Unleſs your Lordſhip can prove, that it is impoſſible for any one, who defines 
Knowledg, to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, to know or believe that Matter cannot think. But this, as I remember, 
Your Lordſhip has not any where attempted to prove. And yet without this, 
your Lordſhip's way of Reaſoning is no more than to argue, that one cannot do 
a thing becauſe another does not doit. And yet upon this ſtrange Conſequence 
is built all that your Lordſhip brings here to prove, that my Definition of 
Knowledg weakens the Credibility of Articles of Faith, v. g. | 
It weakens the Credibility of this fundamental Article of Faith, That there 
is a God! How ſo ? Becauſe I who have ſo defin'd Knowledg, ſay in my Eſſay, 


B. . c. I. S. 1. That the Knowledg of the Exiſtence of any other thing [but of God] we 


& can have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Connection of real 
“ Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hath in his Memory, nor of. any other Exiſ- 
* tence but that of G O D, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no par- 
„ ticular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when, by 
actual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf perceiv'd by him: For the having 
<« the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence of that 
<« thing, than the Picture of a Man evidences his Being in the World, or the 
e Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory.” For ſo are the words of 
my Book, and not as your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to ſet them down here ; 
an 
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and they were well choſen by your Lordſhip, - to ſhew, that the way of Ideas 
would not do; i. e. in my way by Ideas, I cannot prove there is a God. 

But ſuppoſing I had faid in that place, or any other, that which would hi nder 
the Proof of a God, as I have not, might I not ſee my Error, and alter or re- 
nounce that Opinion, without changing my Definition of Knowledg ? Or could 
not another Man, who defin'd Knowledg as I do, avoid Thinking, as your 
Lordſhip ſays 1 ſay, That no Idea proves the Exiſtence of the thing without it felf ; 
and fo be able, notwithſtanding my ſaying ſo, to prove that there is a God? 

Again, your Lordſhip argues that my Definition of Knowledg weakens the 
Credibility of the Articles of Faith, becauſe it takes away Revelation ; and 
your Proof of that is, becauſe I do not know whether Matter may not think. 

The fame fort of Argumentation your Lordſhip goes on with in the next 


Page, where you ſay; Again, before there can be any ſuch thing as Aſſurance of P. 30: 


Faith upon Divine Revelation, there muſt be a Certainty as to Senſe and Tradition; 
for there can be no Revelation pretended now, without immediate Inſpiration 5, and the 
Baſis of our Faith is a Revelation contain'd in an antient Book, whereof the Parts 
were deliver'd at diſtant times, but convey d down to us by an univerſal Tradition. 
But now, what if my Grounds of Certainty can give us no Aſſurance as to theſe 
things? Tour Lordſhip ſays you do not mean, That they cannot demonſtrate Matters 
of Fact, which it were moſt unreaſonable to expect, but that theſe Grounds of Certain- 
ty make all things uncertain ;, for your Lordſhip thinks you have prov'd, that this w 
of Ideas cannot give a ſatisfattory Account, as to the Exiſtence of the plaineſt Ob- 
jects of the Senſe , becauſe Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection between the 
Objects and the Ideas : How then can we arrive to any Certainty in perceiving thoſe Ob= 
jets by their Ideas? 

All the force of which Argument lies in this, that I have ſaid (or am ſup- 
pos'd to have ſaid, or to hold; for that I ever ſaid ſo, I do not remember) 
That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection between the Objects and the Ideas: Ergo, 
whoever holds that Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
1 of Ideas, cannot have any Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Reve- 
Aion. 

My Lord, let that Propoſition, viz. That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection 
between the Objects and the Ideas, be mine as much as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and 
let it be as inconſiſtent as you pleaſe, with the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Re- 
velation; how will it follow from thence, that the placing of Certainty in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas is the Cauſe that there 
cannot be any ſuch thing as the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revelation to any bo- 
dy ? Tho | who hold Knowledg to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement 
and Diſagreement of Ideas, have the Misfortune to run into this Error, viz. 
That Reaſon cannot perceive the Connection between the Objects and the Ideas, which 
is inconſiſtent with the Aſſurance of Faith upon Divine Revelation; yet it is not ne- 
ceſſary that all others who with me hold, that Certainty conſiſts in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſhould alſo hold, That Rea- 
ſon cannot perceive the Connection between the Objects and the Ideas, or that I my 
ſelf ſhould always hold it: Unleſs your Lordſhip will ſay, that whoever places 
Certainty, as I do, in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, muſt neceſſarily hold all the Errors that I do, which are inconſiſtent with, 
or weaken the Belief of any Article of Faith, and hold them incorrigibly, 
Which has as much Conſequence, as if I ſhould argue, that becauſe your Lord- 
ſhip, who livesat Worceſter, does ſometime miſtake in quoting me; therefore 
no body who lives at Worceſter can quote my words right, or your Lordſhip 
can never mend your wrong Quotations. For, my Lord, the holding Certain- 
ty to conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is 
no more a neceſſary Cauſe of holding thoſe erroneous Propoſitions, which your 
Lordſhip imputes to me, as weakening the Credibility of the mention'd Arti- 
cles of Faith, than the place of your Lordſhip's Dwelling is a neceſſary Cauſe 
of wrong quoting. 3 : 

I ſhall not here go about to trouble your Lordſhip, with divining again what 
may be, your Lordſhip's preciſe Meaning in ſeveral of the Propoſitions con- 
tain'd in the Paſſage above ſet down; eſpecially that remarkably ambiguous, and 
to me obſcure one, vize There muſt be a Certainty as to Senſe and Tradition. I fear 
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I have waſted too much of your Lordſhip's, and my Reader's time in that Im- 


ployment already; and there would be no end, if I ſhould endeavour to explain 
whatever Iam at a loſs about the determin'd Senſe of, in any of your Lord. 
ſhip's Expreſſions. 

Only 1 will crave leave to beg my Reader to obſerve, That in this firſt Head 
which we are upon, your Lordſhip has us'd the Terms Certain and Certain 
near twenty times, but without determining in any of them, whether you 
mean Knowledg, or the full Aſſurance of Faith, or any degree of believing ;, tho 
it be evident, that in theſe Pages your Lordſhip uſes Certainty for all theſe three: 
Which ambiguous uſe of the main word in that Diſcourſe, cannot but render 
your Lordſhip's Senſe clear and perſpicuous, and your Argument very cogent ; 
and no doubt will do ſo to any one, who will be but at the pains to reduce that 
one word to a clear determin'd Senſe all thro theſe few Paragraphs. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, Have not all Mankind, who have talkd of Matters of 
Faith, allow'd a Certainty of Faith, as well as a Certainty of Knowledg ? Anſw. But 
did ever any one of all that Mankind allow it as a tolerable way of ſpeaking, 
that believing in general (for which your Lordſhip has us'd it) which contains in 
it the loweſt degree of Faith, ſhould be call'd Certainty? Could he, who ſaid, 
Thelieve, Lord, help my Unbelief! or any one who is weak in Faith, or of little 
Faith, be properly ſaid to be certain, or de dubio certus, of what he believes 
but with a weak degree of Aſſent? I ſhall not queſtion what your Lordſhip's 
great Learning may authorize; but I imagine every one hath not Skill, or will 
not aſſume the liberty to ſpeak ſo. 


If a Witneſs before a Judg, ask'd upon his Oath whether he were certain of 
ſuch a thing, ſhould anſwer, Yes, he was certain; and upon farther Demand, 
ſhould give this Account of his Certainty, that he believ'd it; would he not make 
the Court and Auditors believe ſtrangely of him? For to ſay that a Man is 
certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great Aſſurance of 
Faith, is to ſay that he is certain, where he owns an Uncertainty. For he that 
ſays he barely believes, acknowledges that he aſſents to a Propoſition as true, 
upon bare probability. And where any one aſſents thus to any Propoſition, his 
Aſſeat excludes not a poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe ; and where, in any 
one's Judgment, there is a poſlibility to be otherwiſe, there one cannot deny 
but there is ſome Uncertainty; and the leſs cogent the Probabilities appear, 
upon which he aſſents, the greater the Uncertainty. So that all barely proba- 
ble Proofs, which procure Aſſent, always containing ſome viſible poſſibility that 
it may be otherwiſe (or elſe it would be Demonſtration) and conſequently the 
weaker the Probability appears, the weaker the Aſſent, and the more the Un- 
certainty; it thence follows, that where there is ſuch a mixture of Uncertain- 
ty, there a Man is ſo far uncertain: and therefore to ſay, That a Man is cer- 
tain where he barely believes or aſſents but weakly, tho he does believe, ſeems 
to me to ſay, that he is certain and uncertain together. But tho bare Belief 
always includes ſome degrees of Uncertainty, yet it does not therefore neceſſa- 
rily include any degree of wavering; the evidently ſtrong probability may as 
ſteddily determine the Man to aſſent to the Truth, or make him take the Propo- 
ſition for true, and act accordingly, as Knowledg makes him ſee or be certain 
that it is true. And he that doth ſo, as to Truths reveald in the Scripture, 
will ſhew his Faith by his Works; and has, for ought I can ſee, all the Faith 
neceſſary to a Chriſtian, and requir'd to Salvation, 

My Lord, when 1 conſider the length of my Anſwer here, to theſe few Pages 
of your Lordſhip's, I cannot but bemoan my own Dulneſs, and own my Unfit- 


neſs to deal with ſo learned an Adverſary, as your Lordſhip, in Controverſy : 


For I know not how to anſwer but to a Propoſition of a determin'd Senſe. 
Whilſt it is vague and uncertain in a general or equivocal uſe of any of the 
Terms, I cannot tell what to ſay to it. I know not but ſuch comprehenſive 
ways of expreſſing one's ſelf, may do well enough in Declamation ; but in Rea- 
ſoning there can be no judgment made, till one can get to ſome poſitive deter- 
min'd Senſe of the Speaker. If your Lordſhip had pleas'd to have conde- 
ſcended ſo far to my low Capacity, as to have deliver'd your meaning here 
determin'd to any one of the Senſes above ſet down, or any other that you 
may have in theſe words I gather'd them from; it would have ſav'd mea great 
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deal of writing, and your Lordſhip loſs of time in reading. I ſhould not ſay 
this here to your Lordſhip, were it only in this one place that I find this Incon- 
yenience. It is every where in all your Lordſhip's Reaſonings, that my want 
of Underſtanding cauſes me this Difficulty, and againſt my Will multiplies the 
words of my Anſwer: For notwithſtanding all that great deal that I have al- 
ready faid to theſe few Pages of your Lordſhip's; yet my Defence is not clear, 
and ſet in its due light, unleſs 1 ſhew in particular of every one of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions (ſome whereof J admit as true, others 1 deny as not ſo) that it will 
not prove what is to be prov'd, viz. That my placing of Knowledg in the 
perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, leſſens the Credibility 
of any Article of Faith, which it had before. 

Your Lordſhip having done with the Fundamental Articles of Natural Reli- 
gion, you come in the next place to thoſe of Revelation; to enquire, as your 
Lordſhip ſays, Whether thoſe who embrace the Articles of Faith, in the way of Ide- P. 31. 
as, can retain their Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are quitted. What 
this Inquiry is, I know not very well, becauſe I neither underſtand what it is to 
embrace Articles of Faith in the way of Ideas, nor know what your Lordſhip means 
by retaining their Certainty of thoſe Articles, when theſe Ideas are quitted. But *tis 
no ſtrange thing for my ſhort Sight, not always diſtinctly to diſcern your 
Lordſhip's meaning: Yet here | preſume to know that. this is the thing to be 
prov'd, viz. That my Definition of Knowledg does not leave to the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, the Toes Credibilty they had before. The Articles your Lordſhip 
inſtances in, are, | 

1. The Reſurrection of the Dead. And here your Lordſhip proceeds juſt in 
the ſame Method of arguing, as you did in the former: your Lordſhip brings 
{ſeveral Paſſages concerning Identity out of my Eſſay, which you ſuppoſe incon- 
ſiſtent with the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and this is your 
Argument to prove, that my defining of Knowledg to conſiſt in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the Foundations of this Ar- 
tickle of Faith, and leaves it not the ſame Credibility it had before. Now, my 
Lord, granting all that your Lordſhip has here quoted out of my Chapter of P. 22. 
Identity and Diverſity, to be as falſe as your Lordſhip pleaſes, and as inconſiſ- 
tent as your Lordſhip would have it, with the Article of the ReſurreQion from 
the Dead ; nay, granting all the reſt of my whole Eſſay to be falſe ; how will it 
follow from thence, that the placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith, 
that the Dead yball riſe? Let it be, that I who place Certainty in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas am guilty of Errors, that 
weaken the Credibility of this Article of Faith; others who place Certainty in the 
ſame Perception, may not run into thoſe Errors, and ſo not have their Belief of 
this Article at all ſhaken. 

Your Lordſhip therefore, by all the long Diſcourſe you have made here a- 
gainſt my Notion of Perſonal Identity, to prove that it weakens the Credibility of 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, ſhould you have prov'd it never ſo clearly, has not, 
| humbly conceive, ſaid therein any one word towards the proving, That my 
Definition of Knowledg weakens the Credibility of this Article of Faith. For 
this, my Lord, is the Propoſition to be prov'd, as your Lordſhip cannot but 
remember, if you pleaſe to recollect what is ſaid in your 21ſt and following 
Pages, and what, in the 95th Page of my ſecond Letter, quoted by your Lord- 
| ſhip, it was deſign'd as an Anſwer to. And ſol proceed to the next Articles of 

Faith your Lordſhip inſtances in. Your Lordſhip ſays, 

2. The next Articles of Faith which my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, are P. 44. 
no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity, and the Incarnation of our Saviour. Where | muſt 
humbly crave leave to obſerve to your Lordſhip, that in this ſecond Head. here, 
your Lordſhip has chang'd the Queſtion from my Notion of Certainty, to my No- 
tion of Ideas. For the Queſtion, as I have often had occaſion to obſerve to 
your Lordſhip, is, whether my Notion of Certainty, i. e. my placing of Cer- 
tainty inthe Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, alters the 
Foundation, and leſſens the Credibility of any Article of Faith? This being the 
' Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, ought, I humbly conceive, moſt eſpe- 
cially to have been kept cloſe to in this Article of the Trinity; becauſe *rwas 
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upon the account of my Notion of Certainty, as prejudicial to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity, that my Book was firſt brought into this Diſpute. But your Lord- 
ſhip offers nothing, that I can find, to prove that my Definition of Knowledg or 
Certainty does any way leſſen the Credibility of either of the Articles here men. 
tion'd, unleſs your inſiſting upon ſome ſuppos'd Errors of mine about Nature 
and Perſon, muſt be taken for proofs of this Propoſition, That my Definition of 
Certainty leſſens the Credibility of the Articles of the Trinity, and our Saviour, 
Incarnation. And then the Anſwer I have already given to the ſame way of 
Argumentation uſed by your Lordſhip, concerning the Articles of a God, Reve- 
lation, and the Reſurrection, I think may ſuffice. | i | 

Having, as l beg leave to think, ſhewn that your Lordſhip has not in the leaſt 
prov'd this Propolition, That the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, weakens the Credibility of any one Article 
of Faith, which was your former Accuſation againſt his (as your Lordſhip is 
pleas'd to call it) nem Method of Certainty, of ſo dangerous conſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of Faith which your Lordſhip has endeavour'd to defend ; and all that your 
terrible Repreſentation of it being, as I humbly conceive, come to juſt nothing : 
I come now to vindicate my Book from your new Accuſation in your laſt Let- 
ter, and to ſhew that you no more prove the Paſſages you alledg out of my Eſſay 
to have any inconſiſtency with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith you oppole 
them to, than you have prov'd by them, That my Definition of Knowledg 
weakens the Credibility of any of thoſe Articles. 

1. The Article of the Chriſtian Faith your Lordſhip begins with, is that of the 

P. 32. Reſurrection of the Dead; and concerning that, you ſay, The Reaſon of believing 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, upon my Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. 
Anſw. Give me leave, my Lord, to ſay that the Reaſon of believing any Article 
of the Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to me and 
upon my Grounds, is its being a part of Divine Revelation. Upon this Ground 
I believ'd it, before I either writ that Chapter of Identity and Diverſity, and 
before I ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions which your Lordſhip quotes out of 
that Chapter, and upon the ſame Ground I believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea 
of Identity. This Saying of your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition nei- 
ther ſelf-evident, nor allow'd by me to be true, remains to be prov'd. So 
that your Foundation failing, all your large Superſtructure built thereon, comes 
to nothing. 

But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repreſent 
to your Lordſhip, That thought you undertook to make our that my Notion of 
Ideas was inconſiſtent with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your 
Lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian 
Faith. The Keſurrection of the Dead, I acknowledg to be an Article of the 
Chriſtian Faith: But that che Reſurrect ion of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's 
ſenſe of the ſame Body, is an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, is what, I confeſs, 
do not yet know. | 

In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contain'd all the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to preach the Reſurrection of 
the Dead, and the Reſurrection from the Dead, in many places: But I do not re- 
member any place, where the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo much as men- 
tion'd. Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not remember in an 
place of the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurre&ion at the laſt Day is 
2 2 any ſuch Expreſſion as the Re ſurrection of the Body, much leſs of the 

ame Body. | | 

I fay, the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day; becauſe where the Reſurrec- 
tion of ſome particular Perſons, preſently upon our Saviour's Reſurrection, is 

Mat. 27.52, mention'd, the words are, The Graves were open'd, and many Bodies of Saints, 
53. which ſlept, aroſe and came out of the Graves after his Reſurrection, and went into 
the Holy City, and appear d to many. Of which peculiar way of ſpeaking of this 
Reſurrection, the Paſlage it ſelf gives a Reaſon in theſe words, Appear'd ro many; 

i. e Thoſe who ſlept, appear d, ſo as to be known to be riſen. But this could 

not be known, unlefs they brought with them the Evidence, that they were 

thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe two Proofs; their Graves 

were open'd, and their Bodies not only gone out of them, but appear'd to be 
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the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be 


dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that 


all who knew them once alive were now gone, thoſe to whom they appear'd 
might have known them to be Men, but could not have known they were riſen 
from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had been dead. All that by their 
appearing they could have known, was, that they were ſo many living Strangers, 
of whoſe Reſurrection they knew nothing. *Twas neceſſary therefore, that they 
ſhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, &c. appear to be the 
ſame they had before, that they might be known to tlioſe of their Acquaiatauce 
whom they appear'd to. And it is probable they were ſuch as were newly 
dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet diſſolv'd and diſſipated ; and therefore *tis par- 
ticularly ſaid here (differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) 
that their Bodies aroſe : becauſe they were the ſame, that were then lying in 
their Graves, the moment before they roſe, 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body : And let us 
grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you have prov'd it muſt 
be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what is inconſiſtent 
with an Article of Faith, who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's luterpre- 
tation of the Scripture, nor yggr Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your ſenſe of 
ſame Body; or, if he has ſeen Mem, yet not underſtanding them, or not per- 
ceiving the force of them, believes what the Scripture propoſes to him, viz. 
That at the laſt Day the Dead ſhall be raiſed, without determining whether it ſhall 
be with the very ſame Bodies or no ? 

I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular Interpretations of 
Scripture, into Articles of Faith; andif you do not, he that believes the Dead 
ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article of Faith which the Scripture propoſes; and 
cannot be accus'd of holding any thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, 
that what he holds is inconſiſtent with another Propoſition, viz. That the Dead 
ſhall be waiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe : which I do not find 
propos'd in Holy Writ as an Article of Faith. 
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But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body; which, as you explain P. 34, 25. 


ſame Body, ts not the ſame individual Particles of Matter, which were united at the 
point of Death ;, nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sinner had at the time of 
the Commiſſion of his Sins. But that it muſt be the ſame material Subſtance, which was 
vitally united to the Soul here; i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles 


of Matter, which were, ſome time or other during his Life here, vitally united 
to his Soul. 


Your firſt Argument, to prove that it muſt be the ſame Body in this ſenſe of p. 37, 


the ſame Body, is taken from theſe words of our Saviour: All that are in the 
Graves ſhall hear his Voice, and ſhall come forth. From whence. your Lordſhip 
argues, That theſe words, All that are in their Graves, relate to no other Sub- 
ſtance, than what was united to the Soul in Life; becauſe 4 different Subſtance 
cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them. Which words of your 
Lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodg'd in the 
Grave, and rais'd out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can à dif- 
ferent Subſtance be ſaid to be in their Graves, and come out of them? So that ac- 
cording to this laterpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, zo other Subſtance 
being rais'd, but what hears his Voice ; and zo other Subſtance hearing his Voice, 
but what being call'd comes out of the Grave; and no other Subſtance coming out 
of the Grave, but what was in the Grave; any one muſt conclude, that the 


Soul, unléſs it be in the Grave, will make no part of the Perſon that is rais'd, 


* 
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Joh. 5. 28,29 
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unleſe, as your Lordſhip argues againſt me, you can make it out, that a Subſtance P. 37 


woich never was in the Grave may come out of it, Or that the Soul is no Subſtance. 
But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another thing that will make any 


one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour's words be neceſſa- 


rily to be recciv'd as their true Senſe, is, That it will not be very caſtly re- 


dual Particles which were united at the point of Death. And yet by this Interpre- 
tation of our Saviour's words, you can mean no other Particles, but ſuch as were 


united at the point of Death: becauſe you mean no other Subſtance, but what 
comes out of the Grave, and no Subſtance, no Particles come out, you ſay, but 


what 


concil'd'to your ſaying, you do not mean by the ſame Bedy, the: [ame indivi- P. 34. 
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what were in the Grave: and I think your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the par- 
ticles that were ſeparate from the Body by Perſpiration, before the point of 


Death, were laid up in the Grave. 


P. 37. But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to this; viz, That by comparing this 
with other places, you find that the words ['of our Saviour above quoted] are to be 
underſtood of the Subſtance of the Body, to which the Soul was united; and not to (I 

ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual 
| Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſurrection : For ſo they muſt be read, 
to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the purpoſe of your Anſwer here, 
And then methinks this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's words given by your Lord- 
ſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe which you have given of them above; where 
from thoſe words you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
by this ſtrong Argument, That a Subſtance could not, upon hearing the Voice 
of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the Grave. There (as far as 
I can underſtand your words) your Lordſhip argues, that onr Saviour's words 
muſt be underſtood of the Particles in the Grave, wnleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
one can make it out that a Subſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of 
it. And here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That our Saviour's words are to be 
underſtood of the Subſtance of that Body, to which the Soul was [at any time] uni- 
ted, and not to thoſe individual Particles that are ¶ the Grave. Which put toge- 
ther, ſeems to me to ſay, That our Saviour's words are to be underſtood of thoſe 
Particles only that are iu the Grave, and not of thoſe Particles only which are 
in the Grave; but of others alſo which have at any time been vitally united to 
the Soul, but never were in the Grave. 


The next Text your Lordſhip brings, to make the Reſurreion of the ſame Body, 

2 Cor. 5. 10. in your ſenſe, an Article of Faith, are theſe words of St. Paul: For we muſt all 
appear before the Fudgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the things done 
in his Body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. To which 

P. 33. your Lordſhip ſubjoins this Queſtion 3; Can theſe words be underſtood of any other 
material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were done? Anſw. A Man 
may ſuſpend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle to be, that a Sinner 
ſhall ſufter for his Sins in the very ſame Body wherein he committed them; be- 
cauſe St. Paul does not ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body whea he ſuffers, that 
he had when he ſinn'd. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in his Body, The Body 
he had, and did things in at Five or Fifteen, was no doubt HIS Body, as 
much as that which he did things in at Fifty was HIS Body, tho his Body were 
not the very ſame Body at thoſe diſferent Ages: And ſo will the Body, which he 
ſhall have after the Reſurrection, be hx Body, tho it be not the very ſame with 
that which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at Threeſcore is broke 
on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed at Twenty, is puniſh'd for what he 
did in his Body; tho the Body he has, i. e. his Body at Threeſcore, be not the 
ſame, i. e. made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, that that Body 
was, which he had forty Years before. When your Lordſhip has reſolv'd with 
your ſelf, what that ſame immutable ZE is, which at the laſt Judgment ſhall 
receive the things done in his Body; your Lordſhip will eaſily ſee, that the Body 
he had, when an Embrio in the Womb, when a Child playing in Coats, when a 
Man marrying a Wife, and when bed-rid dying of a Conſumption, and art laſt, 
which he ſhall have after his Reſurrection; are each of them hi Body, tho nei- 
ther of them be the ſame Body, the one with the other. 


But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be underſtood of any 
other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe things were done ? | anſwer, 
theſe words of St. Paul may be underſtood of another material Subſtance, than that 
Body in which theſe things were done; becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me and gives me 

p. 34. a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your Lordſhip ſays, That you do not ſay 
the ſame Particles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very time of the Commiſſion of 
his Sins, ſhall be rais'd at the laſt Day. And your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for 
P. 35. it: For then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual ſpending of 
Particles by Perſpiration. Now, my Lord, if the Apoſtle's words, as your Lord- 
ſhip would argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that 
Body in which theſe things were done; and no Body, upon the removal or change 
of ſome of the Particles that at any time make it up, is the ſame material Sub- 


ſtance, 
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ſtance, or the ſame Body: it will, I think, thence follow, that either the 
Sinner mult have all the ſame individual Particles vitally united to his Soul, 
when he is rais'd, that he had vitally united to his Soul, when he ſinn'd: Or 
elſe St. Paul's Words here cannot be underſtood to mean the ſame Body in 
which the things were done. For if there were other Particles of Matter in the 
Body, wherein the thing was done, than in that which is rais'd, that which 
is rais'd cannot be the ſame Body in which they were done: Unleſs that a- 
lone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Particles when any Action is done, 
being the ſame Body wherein it was done, that alſo, which has not the ſame 
individual Particles wherein that Action was done, can be the ſame Body 
wherein it was done; which is in effe& to make the ſame Body ſometimes to 
be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame Body, to have not all, 
but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally 
united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Body, made up of part of the Particles 
ſome time or other vitally united to the Soul, is no more the ſame Body 
wherein the Actions were done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinner's Life, 
than that is the ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters, 
of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. For example; A 
Sinner has acted here in his Body an hundred Years; he is rais'd at the 
laſt Day, but with what Body? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he 
ated in; becauſe St. Paul ſays he muſt receive the things done in his Body. 
What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? Muſt it con- 
ſiſt of all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to his Soul? 
for they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up his Body, wherein he did 
theſe things. No, ſays your Lordſhip, That would make his Body too vaſt 
it ſuffices to make the ſame Body in which the things were done, that it 
conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, and no other but ſuch as were ſome time, 
during his Lite, vitally united to his Soul. But according to this account, 
his Body at the ReſurreQion being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, near 
the ſame Size it was in ſome part of his Life; it will be no more the ſame 
Body in which the things were done in the diſtant parts of his Life, than that 
is the ſame Body, in which half, or three quarters, or more of the indivi- 
dual Matter, that then made it up, is now wanting. For example, let his 
Body, at fifty Years old, conſiſt of a Million of Parts; five Hundred Thou- 
ſand at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which made up his 
Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Par- 
ticles that made up his Body at fifty, or any other Seaſon of his Life; or to 
gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different times have ſucceſ- 
{ively been vitally united to his Soul; they will no more make the ſame Body, 
which was his, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than that is the 
ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles: And yet all your Lords 
ſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be 
his Body, in which theſe things were done; which it could not be, if any other 
Subſtance were join d to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up the 
Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul, when the Action was done. 

Again, your Lordſhip ſays, That you do not ſay the ſame individual Particles 
[ſhall make up the Body at the Reſurrection] which were united at the point 
of Death; for there muſt be a great Alteration in them of a lingring Diſeaſe, as 


if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe *tis likely your Lordſhip thinks 


theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered Body would be too few, or 
unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-ſiz d Body, as it has 
pleas'd your Lordſhip to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at the 
Reſurrection ; and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the Particles formerly uni- 
ted vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re-aſſum'd to make up his Body to 


4.07 


P. 35» 


P. 34 


the Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient: but the greateſt part of them 


ſhall be left out, to avoid the making his Body more vaſt than your Lord- 
ſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your Lordſhip's Words im- 


mediately following, viz. That you do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner P. 35. 


bad at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sins, for then a long Sinner muſt have 
a vaſt Body. | 
| | | | But 
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But then pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embrio do, who, dying within a 
few hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, has no Particles of 
Matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up his Body of 
that Size and Proportion which your Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at 
the Reſurrection? or muſt we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall 
Pittance of Matter, and that yet imperfect Body to Eternity; becauſe it is 
an Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame Body? i. e. 
made up of only ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the Soul. 
For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, That Life is the Reſult of the Gnion of 
Soul and Body, it will follow, That the Body of an Embrio, dying in the 
Womb, may be very little, not the thouſandth part of any ordinary Man. 
For ſince from the firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation, it has Life, 
and Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Body, an Embrio, that 
ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any other acci- 
dent preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's Doc- 
trine, remain a Man not an inch long to Eternity; becauſe there are not 
Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, to make him bigger; and 
no other can be made uſe of to that purpoſe: tho what greater Congruity 


the Sonl hath with any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally uni- 


1 Cor. 15.35, 
& 


Gs 


2 Cor. 15. 16. 


P. 38. 


ted to it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of Mat- 
ter, which it was never united to; would be hard to determine, if that 
ſhould be demanded. | 

By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may ſee what 
ſervice they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who raiſe Queſtions, 
and make Articles of Faith about the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, where 
the Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame Body; or if it does, it is with no 
ſmall Reprimand to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry. But ſome Man will 
ſay, How are the Dead raisd up? and with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, 
that which thou ſoweſt is not quicken'd except it die. And that which thou ſoweſt, 
thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain; it may chance of Wheat or 
of ſome other Grain: but God giveth it a Body as it bath pleas d him. Words, 
I ſhould think, ſufficient to deter us from determining any thing for or a- 
gainſt the ſame Body being rais'd at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the 
Dead ſhall be raisd, and every one appear and anſwer for the things done 
in this Life, and receive according to the things he hath done in his Body, 
whether good or bad, He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing incon- 
ſiſtent herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquitted from being guilty of 
any thing inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, farther asks, How could it be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be join'd 
to the Soul at the Reſurrection, as its Body, that they were the things done in or by 
the Body? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at an hundred Years old, 
that hath then another Subſtance join'd to his Soul, than he had at twenty, 
that the Murder or Drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done 
in the Body: How by the Body comes in here, I do not fee. 

Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Diſpute about the manner of raiſing the 
Body might ſoon have ended, if there were no neceſſity of the ſame Body. Anſw. 
When 1 underſtand what Argument there is in theſe Words to prove the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, without the mixture of one new Atom of 
Matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In the mean time this I under- 
ſtand, That St. Pau! would have put as ſhort an end to all Diſputes about 
this Matter, if he had ſaid, That there was a neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it 
ſhould be the ſame Body. | 

The next Text of Scripture you bring for the ſame Body, is, F there be 
no Reſurrettion of the Dead, then is not Chriſt raiſed. From which your Lordſhip 
argues, Ir ſeems then other Bodies are to be rais'd as his was. I grant other 
Dead, as certainly rais'd as Chriſt was; for elſe his Reſurrection would be of 
no uſe to Mankind. But I do not ſee how it follows that they ſhall be raid 
with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was rais'd with the ſame Body, as your Lordſhip 
infers in theſe Words annex'd; And can there be any doubt, whether his Bod 
was the ſame material Subſtance which was united to his Soul before? I anſwer, 


none 
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none at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame undiſtinguiſh'd Lineaments and 
Marks, yea, and the ſame Wounds that it had at the time of his Death. If 
therefore your Lordſhip will argue from other Bodies being rats d as his was, 
That they muſt keep proportion with his in Sameneſs ; then we mult believe, 
that every Man ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Lineaments and other Notcs of 
Diſtinction he had at the time of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, 


if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was ſo rais'd ; which ſeems to me ſcarce 
reconcilable with 


tion, and dying. 


But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in that Place, 
this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be better prov'd, viz. That 
our Bodies mult be rais'd the ſame juſt as our Saviour's was; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, If there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. For it 
may be a good Conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a 
Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not he a good Conſequence, 
Chriſt was rais'd with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
ſhall be rais'd with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary to 
what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumption. But 
the Caſe 1 think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be rais'd 
at the laſt Day. 

1. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and therefore to give him another Body, 
new moulded, mix'd with other Particles, which were not contain'd in it as 
it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to de- 
qtroy his Body to frame him a new one without any need, But why with the 
remaining Particles of a Man's Body long ſince diſſolv'd and moulder'd into 
Duſt and Atoms (whereof poſſibly a great part may have undergone variety 
of Changes, and enter'd into other Concretions even in the Bodies of other 
Men) other new Particles of Matter mix'd with them, may not ſerve to 


make his Body again, as well as the mixture of new and different Particles of 


Matter with the old, did in the Compaſs of his Life make his Body; I think 
no reaſon can be given. 

This may ſerve to ſhew, why, tho the Materials of our Saviour's Body, 
were not chang'd at his Reſurre&ion; yet it does not follow, but that the 
Body of a Man, dead and rotten in his Grave, or burnt, may at the laſt 
Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, and that without any Inconvenience. 
Since whatever Matter is vitally united to his Soul, is his Body, as much 
as is that, which was united to it when he was born, or in any other part 
of his Life. 3 | 

2. In the next place, the Size, Shape, Figure and Lineaments of our Sa- 


viour's Body, even to his Wounds into which doubting Thomas put his Fingers 


and his Hand, were to be kept in the rais'd Body of our Saviour, the ſame 
they were at his Death, to be a Conviction to his Diſciples, to whom he 
ſhew'd himſelf, and who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their 
Maſter, the very ſame Man, was crucify'd, dead and buried, and rais' again; 
and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them after he was 
riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction that it was really he, the 
ſame, and not another, nor a Specter or Apparition of him: Tho I do not 
think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that becauſe others are to be rais'd as 
be was, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he eat after his Re- 
ſurrection, others at the laſt Day ſhall eat and drink after they are rais'd 
from the Dead; which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as becauſe his 
undiſſolv'd Body was rais'd out of the Grave, juſt as it there lay entire, 
without the mixture of any new Particles, therefore the corrupted and con- 
ſum'd Bodies of the Dead at the Reſurrection ſhall be new fram'd only out 
of thoſe ſcatter'd Particles, which were once vitally united to their Souls, 
without the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle Atom of new Matter. But ar 
the laſt Day, when all Men are rais'd, there will be no need to be aſſur'd of 
any one particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough that every one ſhall 
appear before the Judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former Life; but in what ſort of Body he ſhall ap- 
pear, or of what Particles made up, the Scripture having ſaid nothing, 
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but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual Body rais'd in Incorruption, it is not for me 
to determine. : ; 

29. Your Lordſhip asks, Were they [who ſaw our Saviour after his Reſurrec— 
tion] Witneſſes only of ſome material Subſtance then united to his Soul? In au- 
ſwer, 1 beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour was 
to be known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, 
and teſtify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could neither be ſeen, nor known 
to be the ſame; or by his Body, that could be ſeen, and by the diſcerni- 
ble Structure and Marks of it, be known to be the ſame! When your 
Lordſhip has reſolv'd that, all that you ſay in that Page will anſwer it ſelf, 
But becauſe one Man cannot know another to be the fame, but by the out- 
ward viſible Lineaments, and ſenſible Marks he has becn wont to be known 
and diſtinguiſh'd by; will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the great Judg, 
at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, his new Body, 
ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he give to every one of them 
a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size and Features, and made up of the 
very ſame individual Particles he had in his former Lite ? Whether ſuch a 
way of arguing for the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Article of Faith, con- 
tributes much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others. 

Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be an Article 

P. 40. of Faith, your Lordſhip ſays; Hut the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of 

Chriſt, not merely as an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Certainty 
Cor. 15. 20, of it; becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt-fruits; Chriſt the Firſt-fruits, atiterward 
23. they that are Chriſt's at his coming. Anſw. No doubt the Reſurrection of Chriſt 
is a Proof of the Certainty of our Reſurrection. But is it therefore a Proof of 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles 
which concur'd to the making up of our Body here, without the mixture of 
any one other Particle of Matter? I confeſs I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. 

P. 49, But your Lordſhip goes on: Sr. Paul was aware of the Objections in mens Minds, 

about the Reſurrection of the ſame Body; and it is of great Conſequence as to this 
Article, to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Man will ſay, How 
are the Dead rais'd up, and with what Body do they come? Firſt, he ſhews, 
That the ſeminal parts of Plants are wonderfully improv d by the ordinary Provi- 
dence of God, in the manner of their Vegetation. Anſw. 1 do not perfectly un- 
derſtand what it is for the ſeminal parts of Plants to be wonderfully improv'd by 
the ordinary Providence of God, in the manner of their Vegetation; or elſe per- 
haps I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſurrection of 
the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, | 

P. 40. It continues, They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, but 

| God giveth it a Body, as it hath pleas'd him, and to every Seed his own 
Body. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, ig an Identity of the material Subſtance ſup- 
pos'd. It may be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of the material Subſtance, i, e. of 
the component Particles, is here ſuppos.'d, or in direct Words ſaid. For the 

Ver. 37. Words of St. Paul, taken all together, run thus; That which thou ſoweſt, thou 

ſoweſt not that Body which ſhall be, but bare Grain : and ſo on, as your Lordſhip 
has ſet down the remainder of them, From which Words of St. Paul, the 
natural Argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus: If the Body that is put in the 
Earth in ſowing, is not that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in 
the Grave, is not that, i. e. the ſame, Body that ſhall be. 

But your Lordſhip proves It to be the ſame Body, by theſe three Greek Words 

P. 40. of the Text, 73 iy owe, which your Lordſhip interprets thus, That proper Bo- 

ay which belongs to it. Anſw. Indeed by thoſe Greek Words, 73 ich onpea, whe- 
ther our Tranſlators have rightly render'd them his own Body, or your Lord- 
ihip more rightly, that proper Body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood 
no more but this; That in the Production of Wheat and other Grain from 
Secd, God continu'd every Species diſtint; ſo that from Grains of Wheat 
lown, Root, Stalk, Blade, Ear and Grains of Wheat were produc'd, and 
not thoſe of Barly, and ſo of the reſt : which I took to be the meaning of 
to every Seed his own Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, 
That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of W heat produc'd in 


it, 
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. it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, which is the ſame Body with the Grain 
that was ſown, Anſw. This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand; becauſe 1 do not 
underſtand how one individual Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an 
hundred individual Grains, for fuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. * 

But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip, Every Seed having P. 40, 0 
that Body in little, which is afterwards ſo much inlarg'd, and in Grain the Seed 15 Wl || 
corrupted before its Germination; but it hath its proper organical Parts, which make 1 
it the ſame Body with that which it grows up to. For altho Grain be not divided 
into Lobes as other Seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Ob ſerva- ll 
tions, that upon ſeparating the Membranes theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcern'd in them, — 
which afterwards grow up to that Body which we call Corn. In which words | crave 
leave to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body may be enlarg'd by 
the addition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much in Bulk as its own Mat- 
ter, and yet continue the fame Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underſtand, 
- But in the next place, if that could be ſo, and that the Plant in its full 

| Growth at Harveſt, increas'd by a thouſand or a million of times as much 
new Matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little conceal'd in the Grain 
that was ſown, was the very ſame Body; yet ! do not think that your Lord- 
ſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſenſible and inconceivably ſmall Grain of 
the hundred Grains, contain'd in that little organiz'd ſeminal Plant, is every 
one of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains that whole little 
ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it : For then it will follow, that 
one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an hundred diſtinct Grains the ſame 
with one; which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive that all the 
Wheat 1a the World is but one Grain. 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here ſpeaks of! It is 
mus he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies; i, e. the Grain, that the Huſ- 

andman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his Field. And of this Grain, St. 
Paul ſays, that it is not that Body that ſhall be. Theſe two, wiz. That which is 

ſown, and that Body that ſhall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, 
to repreſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bodies after the Reſurrec- 
tion, with thoſe they had before they died. Now I crave leave to ask your 
Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal Plant, which your 
Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſhip mean by it the Grain that is 
ſown 2 But'that is not what St. Paul ſpeaks of, he could not mean this embrio- 
nated little Plant, for he could not denote it by theſe words, That which thou 
ſoweſt, for] that he ſays muſt die; but this little embrionated Plant, contain'd in 
the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by it, the Body 
that ſhall be? But neither by theſe words, The Body that ſhall be, can St, Paul 
be ſuppos'd to denote this inſenſible little embrionated Plant; for that is already 
in being, contain'd in the Seed that is ſown, and therefore could not be ſpoke 
of under the name of the Body that ſhall be. And therefore, I confeſs, I can- 
not ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third Body, 
which St. Paul mentions not; and to make that the ſame or not the ſame with 
any other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, 
theſe two vilible ſenſible Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to 
Ear; with neither of which this inſenſible embrionated Plant can be the ſame 
Body, unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible Body, and 
a little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand, or an hundred thou- 
ſand times as big as it ſelf. So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee not the Keſurrection 
of the ſame Body prov'd, from theſe words of St. Paul, to be an Article of 
Faith. | 

Your Lordſhip goes on; St. Paul indeed ſaith, That we ſow not that Body P. 41. 
that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it. Here my 
Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand St. Paul to ſay, That 
the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at Seed-time, is 

| the very ſame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang 

| from it: Yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make it prove that the ſame ſenſible 

: Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that, which ſhall 

be rais'd at the Reſurrection. For I do not know of any ſeminal Body in little, 

contain'd in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman; which, as your Lordſhip 
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ſays, in Seeds, having its proper Organical Parts, ſhall afterwards be inlarg'd, 
and at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſame Man. For I never thought of 
any Seed or Seminal Parts, either of Plant or Animal, ſo wonderfully improv'd 
the Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhould beget it ſelf; 
nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence deſign'd to produce the ſame 
Individual, but for the producing of future and diſtin&t Individuals, for the 
continuation of the ſame Species. | 

Your Lordſhip's next words are, And altho there be ſuch a difference from the 
Grain it ſelf, when it comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade and Ear, 
that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the ſame Body; yet with regard 


to the Seminal and Organical Parts, it is as much the ſame, as a Man grown up is 


the ſame with the Embrio in the Womb. Anſw. It does not appear, by any thing 
I can find in the Text, That St. Paul here compar'd the Body produc'd, with 
the Seminal and Organical Parts contain'd in the Grain it ſprang from, but with 
the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then diſcover'd 
the little Embrio Plant in the Seed; and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been reveard 
to St Paul (tho in the Scripture we find little Revelation of Natural Philoſo- 
phy) yet an Argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, 
whom he writ to, could be of no manner of uſe to them, nor ſerve at all ei- 
ther to inſtru& or convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, 
knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhooke ;, yet your Lordſhip thereby proves not the 
raiſing of the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the ſame II crave leave 
to add Body] as a Man grown up is the fame (Same what, I beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip ?) with the Embrio in the Womb, For that the Body of the Embrio in the 
Womb, and Body of the Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will 
ſay; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf that a Body, that is not the hundredth part 
of another, is the ſame with that other; which I think no one will do, till 
having renounc'd this dangerous way by Ideas of Thinking and Reaſoning, he 
has learnt to ſay that a Part and the Whole are the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip goes on: And altho many Arguments may be mid to prove, that 
a Man is not the ſame, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood, 
and the manner of Reſpiration and Nutrition is ſo different in both States; yet that 
Man would be thought ridiculous, that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm that it was not the ſame 
Man. And your Lordſhip ſays, I grant, that the variation of great Parcels of 
Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity; and that the Organization of the Parts in 
one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant. 
Anſw. My Lord, I think the Queſtion is not about the ſame Mar, but the ſame 
Body : For tho I do ſay (ſomewhat differently from what your Lordſhip ſets 
down as my words here) „“ That that which has ſuch an Organization, as is 
& fit to receive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
„ Wood, Bark and Leaves, &c. of a Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetable 
Life; continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame Life, 
tho that Life be communicated to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to 
ce theliving Plant:“ Yet I do not remember that I any where ſay, that a 
Plant, which was once no bigger than an Oaten-Straw, and afterwards grows 


to be above a Fathom about, is the ſame Body, tho it be ſtill the ſame Plant. 


with the Acorn it ſprang 


The well known Tree in Epping-Foreſt, call'd the King*s-Oak, which, from 
not weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have many Tuns of Timber in it, 
was all along the ſame Oak, the very ſame Plant; but no body, I think, will 
ſay it was the ſame Body when it weigh'd a Tun, as it was when it weigh'd but 
an Ounce ; unleſs he has a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, That that is the 


ſame Body, which has a thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, for one 


Particle that is the ſame : which is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand dif- 
ferent. Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the ſame Parti- 
cle is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand times a greater Abſurdity, 
than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame with the half. Which 
will be improv'd ten thouſand times yet farther, if a Man ſhall ſay (as your 
Lordſhip ſeems to me to 5 here) That that great Oak is the very ſame Bod 

8 rom, becauſe there was jn that Acorn an Oak in lit- 
tle, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarg'd, as 
to make that mighty Tree: For this Embrio, if I may fo call it, or Oak in lit- 


tle, 
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tle, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the Acorn, 
and the Acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown Oak; *twill be very 
extraurdinary to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, 
by a way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an hun- 
dred Thouſand or a Million, is the ſame in the one Body that it was in the other. 
From which way of Reaſoning, it will follow, that a Nurſe and her Sucking - 
Child have the fame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother and her Infant 
have the ſame Body. But this is a way of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the 
Articles of Faith, and to overturn the new Aethod of Certainty that your Lord- 
ſhip ſays I have ſtarted, which is apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 

And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider, of what uſe it is to you in the 
preſent Caſe to quote out of my Eſſay theſe words, That partaking of one 
« common Life, makes the [dentity of a Plant ;” fince the Queſtion is not a- 
bout the Identity of a Plant, but about the Identity of a Body; it being a very 
different thing to be the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body: For that which 
makes the ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the one being the par- 
taking in the ſame continu'd vegetable Life, the other the conſiſting of the 
ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's Inference 


from my words above-quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, ſeems to me a ve- P. 42. 


ry ſtrange one, viz. So that in things capable of any ſort of Life, the Identity is 
conſiſtent with 4 continu d Succeſſion of Parts; and ſo the Wheat grown up is the 
ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown: For, I believe, if my words, from 
which you infer, And ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the Grain that 
was ſown, were put into a Syllogiſm, this would hardly be brought to be the 
Concluſion, | 

But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Cogſequence, tho 1 
have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Connection, till you bring 
it to the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. The Connection of your Lordſhip's 


words is as followeth: And thus the Alteration of the Parts of the Body, at the P. 41. 


Reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; 
and this is a real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From 
whence it follows, that to make the ſame Body, no more is requir'd, but reſtoring Life 
to the organiz'd Parts of it. If the Queſtion were about raiſing the ſame Plant, 
I do not ſay but there might be ſome appearance for making ſuch Inference 
from my words as this; Whence it follows, that to make the ſame Plant, no more is 
requir?d, but to reſtore Life to the organix d Parts of it. But this Deduction, 
ts au from thoſe words of mine, that ſpeak only of the Identity of a Plant, 
your Lordſhip infers there is no more requir'd to make the ſame Body, than to 


make the /ame Plant; being too ſubtle for me, I leave to my Reader to find 
Out. | 


Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, That I grant likewiſe, That the Identity P. 42. 


ce of the ſame Maa conſiſts in a Participation of the ſame continu'd Life, by 
% conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, vitally united to the 
« {ame organiz'd Body.” Arnſw, I ſpeak in theſe words of the Identity of the 
ſame Man; and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes, So that there i no Dif- 
ficulty of the Sameneſs of the Body. But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not 
take theſe two Sounds, Man and Body to ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the Iden- 
tity of the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body. 


But let us read out your Lordſhip's words: So that there is no Difficulty as to P. 42. 


the Sameneſs of the Body, if Life were continu'd ;, and if by Divine Power Life be re- 
ſtor'd to that material Subſtance, which was before united by a Re-union of the Soul 
to it, there is noreaſon to deny the Identity of the Body: Not from the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of the Soul, but from that Life, which is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul 
and Body. 

If Landerſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe words, from the Paſſages 
above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe words of mine it will 
follow, that it is or may be the ſame Body, that is rais'd at the Reſurrection. 
If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then prov'd, that my Book is not 1ncon- 
ſiſtent with, but conformable to this Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, which your Lordſhip contends for, and will have to be an Article of 
Faith: For tho I do by no means deny that the ſame Bodies ſhall be rais'd ar 


the 


P. 43. 


P. 43. 
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the laſt Day, yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an Ar- 
ticle of Faith. 

But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and ſays; But St. Paul ft;l! ſup- 
poſes that it muſt be that material Subſtance to which the Soul was before united. For 
ſaith he, It is ſown in Corruption, it is rais'd in Incorruption; it is ſown 
ia Diſhonour, It is rais'd in Glory; it is ſown in Weakneſs, it is rais'd in 
Power; it is ſown a natural Body, it is rais'd a ſpiritual Body. Can ſuch a ma- 
terial Subſtance which was never united to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in Corrup. 
tion, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame 
Body, or his meaning cannot be comprebhended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a material Sub- 
ſtance which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid to be ſown, &c? For your Loitd- 
ſhip ſays, You do not ſay the ſame individual Particles, which were united at the 
point of Death, ſhall be rais'd at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in 
the Grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of Death: either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body different from that which was ſown, which 
ſhall be rais'd ; or elſe your meaning, | think, cannot be comprehended. 

But whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. Paul's mean- 
ing, That the ſame Body ſhall be rais'd which was ſown, in theſe following 
words; For what does all this relate to a conſcious Principle? Anſw. The Scripture 
being expreſs, that the ſame Perſons ſhould be rais'd and appear before the 
Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may receive according to what he had 
done in his Body; it was very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions (which re- 
hn'd not about Particles that had been witally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of the 
Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he would be apt to 
ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body both before and after the Reſurrec- 
tion, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his Body as the ſame, tho in a ſtri& and 
philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame. Thus it 
is no Impropriety of Speech to ſay, This Body of mine, which was formerly 
ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted; tho in ſuch a ſenſe as you are 
ſpeaking here, it be not the ſame Body. Revelation declares nothing any 
where concerniag the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame Body, 
which appears not to have been then thought of. The Apoſtle directly pro- 
poſes nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to be believ'd : That 


which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing and condemning ſuch curious 


Queſtions about the Body, which could ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm 
what was material and neceſſary for them to believe, viz. a Day of Judgment 
and Retribution to Men in a future ſtate; and therefore *tis no wonder that, 
mentioning their Bodies, he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar No- 
tions, from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the 
determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions in the ſame Diſcourſe 
that plainly incline to the other ſide) in a matter which, as it appears, the Apo- 
ſtle thought not neceſſary to determine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit 
to gritity any one's Curioſity in. 

But your Lordſhip ſays, The Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly of that Body which was once 
quicken'd, and afterwards falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtor'd with more noble 
Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the words of St. Paul, wherein be 
ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that was once quicken d; they would pre- 
ſently decide this Queſtion. But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following 
words of St. Paul; For this Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this Mortal 
muſt put on Immortality: to which your Lordſhip adds, That you do not ſee how 
he could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this corruptible Body, with that after the 
Reſurrection. How exprelly it is affirm'd by the Apoſtle, ſhall be conſider'd by 
and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt that your Lordſhip beſt knows what 
you do or do not ſee. But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any 
where in this Chapter (where there are ſo many occaſions for it, if it had been 
neceſſary to have been believ'd) but ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame Bodies 
ſhould be rais'd ; every one elſe who thinks of it, will ſee he had more expreſly 
affirm'd the Identity of the Bodies which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have 
after the Reſurrection. 

The remainder of your Lordſhip's Period, is; And that without any reſpect to 
the Principle of Self-conſciouſneſs. Anſw, Theſe words, 1 doubt not, have ſome 


meaning, 
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meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; either towards the proof of the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew that any thing I have ſaid concerning 
Self-conſciouſneſs is inconſiſtent : For I do not remember that J have any where 
ſaid, That the Identity of Body conſiſted in Self-conſciouſneſs. 
From your preceding words, your Lordſhip concludes thus: And fo if the P. 41. 
Scripture be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article of it. My Lord, to 
make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive, the words muſt run 
thus: And fo if the Scripture, and your Lordſhip's Interpretation of ir, be the 
ſole Foundation of our Faith; the ReſurreQion of the ſame Body is an Article of 
it. For with ſubmiſſion, your Lordſhip has neither produc'd expreſs words of 
Scripture for it, nor ſo prov'd that to be the meaning of any of thoſe words 
of Scripture which you have produc'd for it, that a Man who reads and fin- 
cerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, cannot but find himſelf oblig'd 
to believe, as expreſly that the ſame Bodies of the dead, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, 
ſhall be rais'd, as that the dead ſhall be raisd. And I crave leave to give your 
Lordſhip this one Reaſon for it: 
He who reads with attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul, where he diſcourſes 1 Cor. 15. 
of the Reſurrection, will ſee that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Dead that 
ſhall be rais'd, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is engel, mxprrs, d, are the ver. 5,22, 29, 
nominative Caſes to *yeev]ar, Compnuntonar, aghnonyJar, all along, and not cwparh, 29,32, 35,5 2+ 
Bodies; which one may with reaſon think would ſomewhere or other have been 
expreſs'd, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an Article of Faith, that 
the very ſame Bodies ſhould be rais'd. The ſame manner of ſpeaking the Spi- 
rit of God obſerves all through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, raiſe * the * Mat. 22.31. 
dead, quicken or make alive the dead, the Reſurrection of the dead. Nay, thele 3 K „ 
very words of our | Saviour, urg'd by your Lordſhip for the Reſurrection of . Aga 
the ſame Body, run thus: IIa as or e is uν,jeis d ιννονiνο.σ Quyiis AUTE, X mage i Rom. 4. 17. 
« Tt dja% miinaj]s eis dydgamy Cons, u de me gavhe meiifaslis eis dvicumy Nel ces. 2 Cor. 1. 9. 
Would a well-meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to think, that * FÞetl. 4. 14, 
if the thing here inteaded by our Saviour were to teach and propoſe it as an +Joh 1 
Article of Faith, neceſſary to be believ'd by every one, that the very ame 
Bodies of the dead ſhould be rais'd; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to 
think, that if our Saviour meant ſo, the words ſhould rather have been, ] 
T4 owpd]a & & reis wipers, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, rather than 
all who are in the Graves; which muſt denote Perſons, and not preciſely Bodies? 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a diſtinction between the dead and 
the Bodies of the dead, ſo that the dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Cor. 15, to 
ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the dead, are theſe words of the Apoſtle ; But Ver. 35. 
ſome Men will ſay, How are the dead rais'd, and with what Bodies do they come? 
Which words dead and they, if ſuppos'd to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the 
dead, the Queſtion will run thus: How are the dead Bodies rais'd, and with what 
Bodies do the dead Bodies come? which ſeems to have no very agreeable Senſe. 
This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly to this 
| Phraſe or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of Raiſing, Ouiclning, Ri- 
ſing, Reſurrection, &c. of the dead, where the Reſurrection at the laſt Day is 
ſpoken of; and that the Body is not mention'd, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, 
With what Bodies ſhall thoſe dead who are rais'd come? ſo that by the dead can- 
not preciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, who 
reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe all that is there reveaPd to him 
concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of his Duty therein, without 
entring into the inquiry whether the dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or 
no; which ſort of inquiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on 
him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think him- 
ſelf bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the dead 
rais'd at the laſt Day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's Anſwer, find the 
Determination of the Apoſtle to be much in favour of the very ſame Body; 
unleſs the being told, that the Body ſown is not that Body that ſhall be; that the 
Body rais'd is as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleſh of Man 
is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon, and Stars are 
0 different one from another; or as different as a corruptible, weak, natu- 
"FF ral, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal Bo- 
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dy; and laſtly, as different as a Body that is Fleſh and Blood, is from a Body 
that is not Fleſh and Blood; for Fleſh and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul in this very 
place, inherit the Kingdom of God : Unleſs, I ſay, all this, which is contain'd in 
St. Paul's words, can be ſuppos'd to be the way to deliver this as an Article of 
Faith, which is requir'd to be believ'd by every one, viz. That the dead ſhruld 
be raid with the very ſame Bodies that they had before in this Life 5 which Article, 
propos'd in theſe or the like plain and expreſs words, could have left no room 
tor doubt in the meaneſt Capacities, nor for conteſt in the moſt perverſe Minds, 

Your Lordſhip adds, in the next words; And fo it hath been always underſtood 
by the Chriſtian Church, viz. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, ia your Lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſm. What the Chriſtin 
Church has always underſtood, is beyond my Knowledg. But for thoſe who coming 
ſhort of your Lordſhip's great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith 
from the underſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the Preach- 
ing of the Goſpel (who make the far greater part of Chriſtians, I think I may 
ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand) but are forc'd to have re- 
courie to the Scripture to find them there; I do not ſee, that they will calily 
find there, this propos'd as an Article of Faith, That there ſhall be 4 Reſur- 
rettion of the ſame Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the dead, with- 
out explicitly determining, that they ſhall be rais'd with Bodies made up whol- 
ly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, in their 
former Life ; without the mixture of any one other Particle of Matter, which 
is that which your Lordſhip means by the ſame Body, 

But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an Article of 
Faith, tho I crave leave to own, that 1 do not ſee that all that your Lordſhip 
has ſaid here makes it ſo much as probable; what is all this to me? Yes, 
lays your Lordſhip in the following words, My Idea of perſonal Identity is incon- 
fiſt ent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be 
neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But any material Subſtance united to the 
fame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's, which I am oblig'd to anſwer to. 
But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer it ? Now here I do 
not well know, what it is to make a thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrection. But to help my ſelf out the beſt I can with a Gueſs, I will conjec- 
ture (which, in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your Lordſhip's 
meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not neceſſary, that, for the 
raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip's next word is But; to which I am ready to reply But what? 
What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For ſomething of that kind the 
adverlative Particle But ſhould, in the ordinary conſtroction of our Language, 
introduce, to make the Propoſition clear and intelligible: But here is no ſuch 


thing; But is one of your Lordſhip's privileg'd Particles, which I muſt not 


meddle with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo ſevere 4 Cri- 
tick, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle, fill up Pages in my Anſwer, to make 
my Book look conſiderable for the bulk of it, But ſince this Propoſition here, A 
Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body, which was here united to the Soul, not 
neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection; BUT any material Subſtance being uni- 
ted to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; is brought to prove 
my Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrecion: 1 
mult make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that F may ſee whether it be 
both true and concluſive, I therefore venture to read it thus, My Idea of per- 


| ſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary 


at the Reſurrection; bt allows, That any material Subſtance being united to the 
fame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body : Ergo, My Idea of perſonal 
Taentity is inconſiſtent mith the Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 
If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have eneſyd it to be; 
or elſe Il know not what it is: I anſwer, | 
1, That my Idea of perſonal Identiry does not allow that any material Subſtance 
being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. I ſay no 
ſuch thing in my Book, nor any thing from whence it may be infer'd; and your 
Lordſhip would have done me a favour, to have ſet down the words where | ſay 


ſo, 
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ſo, or _ from which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from any thing 
] have ſaid. 

2. Granting that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal Identity, that 
any material Subſt ance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Body; this would not prove that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inconſiſtent 
with this Propoſition, That the ſame Body ſhall be raisd; but on the contrary, 
affirms it: ſince if I affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd, and 
it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any material Subſt ace 
being unit ed to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; it follows, 
that if the ſame Perſon be rais'd, the ſame Body muſt be: And ſo l have herein 
not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, but 
have ſaid more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, 
than that in the Scripture it is reveal'd, that the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd, and 
appear before the judgment - Seat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in 
their Bodies. If therefore whatever Matter be join'd to the ſame Principle of 
Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; it is demonſtration, That if the ſame 
Perſons are rais'd, they have the ſame Bodies. 


How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the Reſurrection, is 
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beyond my Conception. Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, it is inconſiſtent with it, for it P. 443 


makes the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary. 

3. I anſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt time 1 ever learnt, that 
not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that a Body made up of the 
ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not neceſſary to the making of the ſame 
Perſon; from whence it will indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the 
ſame Perſon, the ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not requir'd. What 
does your Lordſhip infer from hence? to wit, this: Therefore he who thinks 
that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame 
Perſon, cannot believe that the ſame Perſons ſhall be rais'd with Bodics made of 


the very ſame Particles of Matter, if God ſhould reveal that it ſhall be ſo, ix. 


That the ſame Perſons ſnall be rais'd with the ſame Bodies they had before. 
Which is all one as to ſay, That he who thought the blowing of Rams-Horns 
was not neceſſary in it ſelf to the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could 


not believe that they ſhould fall upon the blowing of Rams-Horns, when God 
had declar'd it ſhould be ſo. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with the Article of 


the Reſurrection; the reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it makes not the 
ſame Body neceſſary to the making the ſame Perſon. Let us grant your Lord- 
ſhip's Conſequence to be good, what will follow from it? No leſs than this, 
That your Lordſhip's Notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dan- 
gerous things as Ideas) of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the 


Reſurreftion. The Demonſtration of it is thus; your Lordſhip ſays, It is not P. ;:, 33. 


neceſſary that the Body, to be rais'd at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame 
Particles of Matter, which were united at the point of Death; for there muſt be a 
great alteration in them in a lingring Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls into a Conſump- 
tion You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner had at the very time of Com- 
miſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the con- 


tinual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. And again, here your Lordſhip ſays, 


Tou allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral P. 44- 


Changes of Matter. From which words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſup- 


Poſes a Perſon in this World may be continu'd and preſery'd the ſame, in a 


Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and hence it 
demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion of perſonal Identity be 
what it will, it makes the ſame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon; and 
therefore it is, by your Lordſhip's Rule, inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſur- 
rection. When your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Norton of perſonal 
Identity from this Inconſiſtency with the Article of the Reſurrection, I do not doubt 
but my Idea of perſonal Identity will be thereby clear'd too. Till then, all Incon- 
ſiſtency with that Article which your Lordſhip has here charg'd on mine, will 
unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, That what- 


ſoever Is not neceſſary, does thereby become inconſiſtent. It is not neceſſary * 
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ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould always conſiſt of the ſame numerical Par- 
ticles ; this is Demonſtration, becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame 
Perſons in this Life change every moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 
to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conliſting of the ſame numerical Particles always 
from the Reſurrection to Eternity. And ſo likewiſe, tho I ſay any thing that 
ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical Particles, which were vitally 
united to the Soul in this Life, ſhould be re-united to it at the Reſurrec- 
tion, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent 
with this, That God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a Body conliſting 
only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally united to his Soul. And thus, 
1 think, I have clear'd my Book from all that Inconſiſtency which your Lordſhip 
charges on it, and would perſuade the World it has with the Article of the 
Re ſurrection of the Dead. 

Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your Lord- 
ſhip ſays upon this Head, that tho I ſee not the Coherence nor Tendency of 
it, nor the Force of any Argument in it againſt me; yet nothing may be- 
omitted that your Lordſhip has thought fit to entertain your Reader with 
on this new Point, nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſs'd 
by any Word of your Lordſhip's (on this now firſt introduc'd Subject) 
whereia he might find your Lordſhip had prov'd what you had promis'd in 
your Title-page. Your remaining Words are theſe ; The Diſpute is not how far 
perſonal Identity in it ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material Subſtance ,, for 
we allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral 
Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not depend upon a vital Union between the 
Soul and Body, and the Life which is conſequent upon it: and therefore in the Re- 


ſurrection, the ſame material Subſt ance mu$t be re-united, or elſe it cannot be call'd 


a Reſurreition, but a Renovation; i. e. it may be a new Life, but not a raiſmg the 
Body from the Dead. 1 confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſher'd in by 
the words and therefore, is a Conſequence from the preceding Words ; but as 
to the Propriety of the Name, I think it will not be much queſtion'd, that if 
the ſame Man riſe who was dead, it may very properly be call'd the Reſurrec- 
tien of the Dead; which is the Language of the Scripture. 

I muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurre&ion, without returning 
my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making me take notice of a Fault in my 
Eſſay. When 1 writ that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but 
many others have done, that the Scripture had mention'd in expreſs terms, 
the Reſurreition of the Body : But upon the Occaſion your Lordſhip has given 
me in your laſt Letter to look a little more narrowly into what Revela- 
tion has declar'd concerning the Reſurrection, and finding no ſuch expreſs 
Words in the Scripture, as that the Body ſhall riſe or be raid, or the Reſur- 
rection of the Body; I ſhall in the next Edition of it change theſe Words of 
my Book, The dead Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into theſe of the Scripture, The 
Dead ſhall riſe. Not that I queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be rais'd with Bo- 
dies: But in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, 
as far as any one delivers it for Revelation, to keep cloſe to the Words of 
the Scripture ; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the Authority of one inſpir'd, 
or make himſelf wiſer than the holy Spirit himſelf: If I had ſpoke of the 
Reſurrection in preciſely Scripture-Terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip 
the Occaſion of making here ſuch a verbal Reflection oa my Words; What, not 
F there be an Idea of Identity as to the Body? 


. Os now to your Lordſhip's ſecond Head of Accuſation 3 your Lord- 
ip ſays, 

2. The next Articles of Faith, which my Notions of Ideas is inconſiſtent with, 
are no leſs than thoſe of the Trinity and the Incarnation of our Saviour. But all 
the Proof of Inconſiſtency your Lordſhip here brings, being drawn from m 
Notions of Nature and Perſon, whereof ſo much has been ſaid already, 
the ſwelling my Anſwer into too great a Volume, will excuſe me from 
ſetting down at large all that you have ſaid hereupon, ſo particularly, 


1 have done in the precedent Article of the Reſurrection which is whol- 
y new. 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip's way of proving, That my Ideas of Nature and Perſon cannot P. 46, 46. 


conſiſt with the Articles of the Trinity and Incarnation, is, as far as I can 
underſtand it, this, That, 1 ſay, we have no ſimple Ideas, but by Senſation 


and Reflection. But, ſays your Lordſhip, we cannot have any ſimple Ideas of Nature P. 15 


and Perſon, by Senſation and Reflection; Ergo, We can come to no Certainty about 
the Diſtinction of Nature and Perſon in my way of Ideas. Anſw. If your Lord- 
ſhip had concluded from thence, That therefore in my way of Ideas, we can 
have no Ideas at all of Nature and Perſon, it would have had ſome appearance 
of a Conſequence; but as it is, it ſeems to me ſuch an Argument as this: 
No ſimple Colours in Sir Godfry Nueller's way of Painting come into his ex- 
act and lively Pictures but by his Pencil, but no {imple Colours of a Ship 
and a Man come into his Pictures by his Pencil; Ergo, We can come to no 
Certainty about the Diſtinttion of a Ship and a Man, in Sir Gedfry Kneller's way 
of Painting. 


Your Lordſhip ſays, It i not poſſible for us to have any ſimple Ideas of Na- P. 4. 


ture and Perſon by Senſation and Reflection, and I ſay ſo too; as impoſllible as it 
is to have a true Picture of a Rainbow in one ſimple Colour, which conſiſts. 
in the arangement of many Colours, The Ideas ſignify'd by the Sounds 
Nature and Perſon, are each of them complex Ideas; and therefore it is as 
impoſſible to have a ſimple Idea of either of them, as to bave a multitude 
in one, or a Compoſition in a Simple. But if your Lordſhip means, that by 
Senſation and Reflection we cannot have the ſimple Ideas, of which the com- 
plex ones of Nature and Perſon are compounded; that I muſt crave leave to 
diſſent from, till your Lordſhip can produce a Definition (in intelligible 
Words) either of Nature or Perſon, in which all that is contain'd cannot 
ultimately be reſolv'd into ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. 


Your Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon, is, That it is a compleat intelligent Sub- Vindic p. 28. 
ſtance with a peculiar manner of Suh ſiſtence. And my Definition of Perſon, which 


your Lordſhip quotes out of my Eſſay, is, That Perſon ſtands for a think- P. 39. 


de ing intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it 
« ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking thing in different times and places.” 


When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew any Repugnancy in this my Idea (which 1 de- 


note by the Sound Perſon) to the Incarnation of our Saviour, with which your 
Lordſhip's Notion of Perſon may not be equally charg'd; I ſhall give your 


Lordſhip an anſwer to it. This 1 fay in anſwer to theſe Words, Which is P. 46. 


repugnant to the Article of the Incarnation of our Saviour « For the preceding rea- 
ſoning, to which they refer, 1 muſt own 1 do not underſtand. 

The word Perſon naturally ſignifies nothing that you allow; your Lordſhip, 
in your Definition of it, makes it ſtand for a general abſtratt Idea. Perſon 
then, in your Lordſhip, is liable to the ſame Default which you lay on it in 


me, viz. That it is 20 more than a Notion in the Mind. The fame will be ſo P. 52. 


of the word Nature, whenever your Lordſhip pleaſes to define it; without 


which you can have no Notion of it. And then the Conſequence, which you Ibid, 


there draw from their being no more than Notions of the Mind, wil! hold as 
much in reſpe& of your Lordſhip's Notion of Nature and Perſon as of mine, 
Viz. That one Nature and three Perſons can be no more. This I crave leave 
to ſay in anſwer to all that your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to urge from 
Page 46, to theſe Words of your Lordſhip's, p. 52. 

General Terms (as Nature and Perſon are in their ordinary uſe in our Lan- 
guage) are the Signs of general Ideas, and general Ideas exiſt only in the 
Mind; but particular things (which are the Foundations of theſe general 
Ideas, if they are abſtracted as they ſhould be) do, or may exiſt conformable 
to thoſe general Ideas, and fo fall under thoſe general Names; as he that 
writes this Paper is a Perſon to him, z. e. may be denominated a Perſon by 
him to whoſe abſtract Idea of Perſon he bears a Conformity; juſt as what 1 
here write, is to him a Book or a Letter, to whoſe abſtract Idea of a Book 
or a Letter it agrees. This is what I have ſaid concerning this matter all a- 
long, and what, I humbly conceive, will ſerve for an Anſwer to thoſe Words 


of your Lordſhip, where you ſay, Ton affirm that thoſe who make Nature and P. 54. 


Perſon to be only abſtratt and complex Ideas, can neither defend nor reaſonably be- 
lieve the Doctrine of the Trinity; and to all that you fay, p. 52—58. Only 
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give me leave to wiſh, that what your Lordſhip, out of a miſtake of what 
I ſay concerning the Ideas of Nature and Perſon, has urg'd, as you pretend, 
againſt them, do not furniſh your Adverſaries in that Diſpute, with ſuch Ar- 
guments againſt you as your Lordſhip will not eaſily anſwer. 

Your Lordſhip ſets down theſe Words of mine, © Perſon in it ſelf ſigni- 
&« ſies nothing; but as ſoon as the common uſe of any Language has appro- 
« priated it to any Idea, then that is the true Idea of a Perſon 3? which 
Words your Lordſhip interprets thus: 1. e. Men may call a Perſon what the 
pleaſe, for there is noting but common uſe requir'd to it : They may call a Horſe, 
or 4 Tree, or a Stone, a Perſon, if they think fit. Anſw. Men, before com- 
mon uſe had appropriated this Name to that complex Idea which th 
now ſignify by the Sound Perſon, might have denoted it by the Sound 
Stone, and vice verſa: But can your Lordſhip thence argue, as you do 
here, Men are at the ſame liberty in a Country where thoſe Words are 
already in common uſe? There he that will ſpeak properly, and ſo as to be 
underſtood, muſt appropriate each Sound us'd in that Language to an Idea 
in his Mind (which to himſelf is defining the Word) which is in ſome degree 
conformable to the Idea that others apply it to. 

Your Lordſhip, in the next Paragraph, ſets down my Definition of the word 
Perſon, viz. * That Perſon ſtands for a thinking intelligent Being that hath 
« Reaſon and Reflection, and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking 
„ Being in different times and places” and then asks many Queſtions upon 
it. I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's Definition of Perſon, which is this; A 
Perſon is a compleat intelligent Subſtance with a peculiar manner of Subſiſtence and 
then crave leave to ask your Lordſhip the ſame Queſtions concerning it, 
which your Lordſhip here asks me concerning mine; How comes Perſon to 
ſtand fer this and nothing elſe? From whence comes compleat Subſtance, or pe- 
culiar manner of Subſiſtence to make vp the Idea of a Perſon? Whether it be true 
or falfe, J am not now to enquire ;, but how it comes into this Idea of a Perſon? Has 
common uſe of our Language appropriated it tothis Senſe? If not, this ſeems to be 
a mere arbitrary Idea, and may as well be deny'd as affirmd. And what a fine 
paſs are we come to, in your Lordſhip's way, if a mere arbitrary Idea muſt be 
taken into the only true Method of Cirtainty ?!-—— But if this be the true Idea of 
a Perſon, then there can be no Union of two Natures in one Perſon. For if 4 
compleat intelligent Subſtance be the Idea of a Perſon, and the divine and hu- 
man Natures be compleat intelligent Subſtances ;, then the Doctrine of the Union of 
two Natures and one Perſon is quite ſunk, for here muſt be two Perſons in this way 
of your Lordſhip's. Again, if this be the Idea of a Perſon, then where there are 
three Perſons, there muſt be three diſtin compleat intelligent Subſtances; and ſo 
there cannot be three Perſons in the ſame individual Eſſence. And thus both theſe 
Dettrines of the Trinity and Incarnation are paſt recovery gone, if this way, of 
your Lordſhip's, Hold. Theſe, my Lord, are your Lordſhip's very Words; 
what Force there is in them, I will not enquire : but I muſt beſeech your 
Lordſhip to take them as Objections I make againſt your Notion of Perſon, 
to ſhew the Danger of it, and the Inconſiſtency it has with the Doctrine of 
the Trinity and Incarnation of our Saviour, and when your Lordſhip has re- 
mov'd the Objections that are in them, againſt your own Definition of Perſon, 
mine alſo, by the very ſame Anſwers, will be clear'd. 

Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the following Words, to Page 65. ſeems to 
me (as far as I can collect) to lie thus: Your Lordſhip tells me, that I ſay, 
« That in Propoſitions, whoſe Certainty is built on clear and perfect Ideas, 
and evident Deductions of Reaſon, there no Propoſition can be receiv'd for 
„ divine Revelation which contradicts them.“ This Propoſition, not ſerving 
your Lordſhip's turn ſo well, for the Concluſion you defign'd to draw from 
it, your Lordſhip is pleas'd to enlarge it. For you ask, But ſuppoſe I bave 
Ideas ſufficient for Certainty, what is to be done then? From which Words and 
your following Diſcourſe, if I can underſtand it, it ſeems to me, that your 
Lordſhip ſuppoſes it reaſonable for me to hold, That wherever we are any 
how certain of any Propoſitions, whether their Certainty be built on clear 
and perfect Ideas or no, there no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revela- 
tion, which contradits them, And thence your Lordſhip concludes, That 


becauſe 
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becauſe I ſay we may make ſome Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we may be cer- 
tain concerning things, whereof we have not Ideas in all their Parts perfectly 
clear and diſtin&; therefore my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, muſt overthrow the 
Credibility of a Matter of Faithin all ſuch Propoſitions, which are offer'd to be be- 
liev'd on the account of Divine Revelation: A Concluſion which 1 am ſo unfor- 
tunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordſhip's Premiſes, becauſe I 
cannot any way bring them into Mode and Figure with ſuch a Concluſion. 
But this being no ſtrange thing to me in my want of Skill in your Lordſhip's 
way of writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to ask, Whether there be a- 
ny Propoſitions your Lordſhip can be certain of, that are not divinely reveal'd ? 
And here I will preſume that your Lordſhip is not ſo ſceptical, but that you can 
allow Certainty attainable in many things, by your natural Faculties. Give me 
leave then to ask your Lordſhip, Whether, where there be Propoſitions, of 
whoſe Truth you have certain Knowledg, you can receive any Propoſition for 
Divine Revelation, which contradicts that Certainty ? Whether that Certainty 
be built upon the Agreement of Ideas, ſuch as we have, or on whatever elſe 
your Lordſhip builds it ? If you cannot, as I preſume your Lordſhip will ſay 
you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lordſhip's Queſtions here to me, 
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in your own words: Let us nom ſuppoſe that you are to judg of a Propoſition deli- P. 64; 


ver d a4 a Matter of Faith, where you have a Certainty by Reaſon from your 
Grounds, ſuch as they are? Can you, my Lord, aſſent to this as a Matter of Faith, 
when you are already certain of the contrary by your way? How is this poſſible ? 
Can you believe that to be true, which you are certain is not true ? Suppoſe it be, 
tbat there are two Natures in one Perſon, the Oueſtion is, Whether you can aſſent to 
this as a Matter of Faith? If you ſhould ſay, where there are only Probabilities on 
the other ſide, I grant that you then allow Revelation is to prevail. But when you 
ſay you have Certainty by Ideas, or without Ideas to the contrary, I do not ſee 
how it is poſſible for you to aſſent to a Matter of Faith as true, when you are cer- 
tain, from your Method, that it is not true. For how can you believe againſt Cer- 
yes becauſe the Mind is actually determin'd by Certainty. And ſo your 
Lordſhip's Notion of Certainty by Ideas, or without Ideas, be it what it will, muſt 
overthrow the Credibility of a Matter of Faith in all ſuch Propoſitions, which are of- 
fer d to be believ'd on the account of Divine Revelation. This Argumentation 
and Concluſion 1s good againſt your Lordſhip, if it be good againſt me : For 
Certalaty is Certainty, and he that is certain is certain, and cannot aſſent to 
that as true, which he is certain is not true, whether he ſappoſes Certainty to con- 
ſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch as a 
Man has, or in any thing elſe. For whether thoſe who have attain'd Cer- 
tainty, not by the way of Ideas, can believe againſt Certainty, any more than 
thoſe who have attain'd Certainty by Ideas, we ſhall then ſee, when your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall be pleas'd to ſhew the World your way to Certainty without Ideas. 
Indeed if what your Lordſhip inſinuates in the beginning of this Paſlage, 
which we are now upon, be true, your Lordſhip is ſafer (in your way without 
Ideas, i. e. without immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, if there be a- 
ny ſuch way) as to the underſtanding Divine Revelation right, than thoſe who 
make uſe of Ideas: But yet you are ſtill as far as they from aſſenting to that as 


true, which you are certain is not true. Your Lordſhip's words are: So great a P. 60. 


difference is there between forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Revelation by 
them, and the believing of Revelation on its Foy Grounds, and the interpreting the 
Senſe of it by the due meaſures of Reaſon. If it be the Privilege of thoſe alone 
who renounce Ideas, i. e. the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, to 
believe Revelation on its proper Grounds, and the interpreting the Senſe of it, by the 
due meaſures of Reaſon ; | ſhall not think it ſtrange, that any one who under- 
takes to interpret the Senſe of Revelation, ſhould renounce Ideas, i.e. That he 
who would think right of the meaning of any Text of Scripture, ſhould re- 
nounce and lay by all immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking. 
But perhaps your Lordſhip does not here extend this Difference of believing 
Revelation on its proper Grounds, and not on its proper Grounds, to all thoſe who 


are not, and all thoſe who are for Ideu. But your Lordſhip makes this Compa- 
riſon here, ouly between your Lordſhip and me, who you think am guilty of 


forming Ideas firſt, and then judging of Revelation by them. Anſw. If fo, then 


this 
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this lays the blame not on my Doctrine of Ideas, but on my particular ill uſe 
of them. That then which your Lordſhip would inſinuate of me here, as a 
dangerous way to miſtaking the Senſe of the Scripture, is, That 7 form Ideas firſt, 
and then judg of Revelation by them; i. e. in plain Engliſh, That I get to my 
ſelf, the beſt I can, the ſignification of the words, wherein the Revelation is 
deliver'd, and ſo endeavour to underſtand the Senſe of the Revelation deliver'd 
in them. And pray, my Lord, does your Lordſhip do otherwiſe? Does the 
believing of Revelation upon its proper Grounds, and the due meaſures of Reaſon, 
teach you to judg of Revelation, before you underſtand the words it is deliver'd 
in; i. e. before you have form'd the Ideas in your Mind, as well as you can, 
which thoſe words ſtand for ? If the due Meaſures of Reaſon teach your Lordſhip 
this, 1 beg the favour of your Lordſhip to tell me thoſe due Meaſures of Rea- 
ſon, that I may leave thoſe undue Meaſures of Reaſon, which I have hitherto fol- 
low'd in the interpreting the Senſe of the Scripture, whoſe Senſe it ſeems 1 
ſhould have interpreted firſt, and underſtood the ſignification of the words af- 
terwards. 

My Lord, I read the Revelation of the Holy Scripture with a full aſſurance, 
that all it delivers is true: And tho this be a ſubmiſſion to the Writings of 
thoſe inſpir'd Authors, which I neither have, nor can have, for thoſe of an 
other Men; yet Iuſe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordſhip ſhew 
me a better method in thoſe due meaſures of Reaſon, which you mention) the 
ſame way to interpret to my ſelf the Senſe of that Book, that I do of any o- 
ther, Firſt, | endeavour to underſtand the Words and Phraſes of the Lan- 
guage I read It in, i. e. to form Ideas they ſtand for, If your Lordſhip means 
any thing elle by forming Ideas firſt, I confeſs I underſtand it not. Aad if 
there be any Word or Expreſſion, which in that Author, or in that place of 
that Author, ſeems to have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to ſtand for an Idea, which 
is different trom that, which the common uſe of that Language has made it a 
Sign of, that Idea allo I endeavour:to form in my Mind, by comparing this Au- 
thor with himſelf, and obſerving the Deſign of his Diſcourſe, that ſo, as far 
as I can, by a ſincere Endeavour, 1 may have the ſame Ideas in every place when 
read the Words, which the Author had when he writ them. But here, my 
Lord, I take care not to take thoſe for words of Divine Revelation, which are 
not the words of inſpir'd Writers : Nor think my ſelf concern'd with that 
Submiſſion to receive the Expreſſions of fallible Men, and to labour to find out 
their meaning, or, as your Lordſhip phraſes it, interpret their Senſe; as if they 
were the Expreſſions of the Spirit of God, by the Mouths or Pens of Men in- 
ſpir'd and guided by that infallible Spirit. This, my Lord, is the Method 1 
uſe in interpreting the Senſe of the Revelation of the Scriptures; if your Lord- 
ſhip knows that I do otherwiſe, I deſire you to convince me of it: And if your 
Lordſhip does otherwiſe, I deſire you to ſhew me wherein your Method differs 
from mine, that I may reform upon ſo good a Pattern: For as for what you ac- 
cuſe me of in the following words, it is that which either has no Fault ia it, or if 
it has, your Lordſhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I. Your words are, 

P. co. I may pretend what I pleaſe, That I hold the Aſſurance of Faith, and the Certain- 
ty by Ideas, to go upon very different Grounds ;, but when a Propoſition is offer d me 
out of Scripture to be believ'd, and I doubt about the Senſe of it, is not Recourſe to 
be made to my Ideas? Give me leave, my Lord, with all ſubmiſſion, to return 
your Lordſnip the ſame words. Your Lordſhip may pretend what you pleaſe, 
that you held the Aſſurance of Faith, and the Certainty of Knowledg to ſtand 
upon different Grounds (for I preſume your Lordſhip will not ſay, that believing 
and kaowing ſtand upon the ſame Grounds, for that would, I think, be to ſay, 
That Probability aud Demonſtration are. the ſame thing) but when a Propoſition 
25 offer d you out of Scripture to be believ'd, and you doubt about the Senſe of it, is 
not recourſe to be made to your Notions ? What, my Lord, is the difference here 
between your Lordſhip's and my way in the Caſe? I muſt have recourſe to my 
Ideas, and your Lordſhip muſt have recourſe to your Notions. For 1 think you 
cannot believe a Propoſition contrary to your own Notions; for then you would 
have the ſame, and different Notions, at the ſame time. So that all the diffe- 
rence between your Lordſhip and me, is, that we do both the ſame thing; on- 
Iy your Lordſhip ſhews a great Diſlike to my uſing the term Idea. 


But 
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But the Inſtance your Lordſhip here gives, is beyond my Comprehenſion. 
You ſay, A Propoſition is offer d me out of Scripture to be believ'd, and I doubt P. 60: 
about the Senſe of it, As in the preſent Caſe, whether there can be three Perſons 
in one Nature, or two Natures and one Perſon. My Lord, my Bible is faulty a- 
gain; for Ido not remember that I ever read in it either of theſe Propoſi- 
tions, in theſe preciſe words, There are three Perſon: in one Nature, or, There are 
two Natures and one Perſon, When your Lordſhip ſhall ſhew me a Bible where- 
in they are ſo ſet down, I ſhall then think them a good Inſtance of Propoſitions 
Fer d me out of Scripture ;, till then, whoever ſhall ſay that they are Propoſitions 
in the Scripture, when there are no ſuch words, ſo put together, to be found 
in Holy Writ, ſeems to me to make a new Scripture in Words and Propoſitions, 
that the Holy Ghoſt dictated not, I do not here queſtion their Truth, nor deny 
that they may be drawn from the Scripture : But I deny that theſe very Pro- 
poſitions are in expreſs words in my Bible, For that is the only thing 1 deny 
here; if your Lordſhip can ſhew them me in yours, 1 beg you to do it. 

In the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they were the very words 
of Divine Revelation; the Queſtion then is, how muſt we interpret the Senſe of 
them? For ſuppoſing them to be Divine Revelation, to ask, as your Lordſhip 
here does, what Reſolution I, or any one, can come to about their Poſſibility, ſeems 
to me to involve a Contradiction init. For whoever admits a Propoſition to 
be of Divine Revelation, ſuppoſes it not only to be poſſible, but true. Your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion then can mean only this, What Senſe can I, upon my Princi- 
. ples, come to, of either of theſe Propoſitions, but in the way of Ideas? And I 

crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, what Senſe of them can your Lordſhip pon 
your Principles come to, but in the way of Notions ? Which, in plain Engliſh, a- 
mounts to no more than this; That your Lordſhip muſt underſtand them ac- 
cording to the Senſe you have of thoſe Terms they are made up of, and I ac- 
cording to the Senſe I have of thoſe Terms. Nor can it be otherwiſe, unleſs 
your Lordſhip can take a Term in any Propoſition to have one Senſe, and yet 
underſtand it in another: And thus we ſee, that in effect Men have differently 
underſtood and interpreted the Senſe of theſe Propoſitions ; whether they us'd 
the way of Ideas or not, i. e. whether they call'd what any word ſtood for No- 
tion, Or Senſe, or Meaning, or Idea. 

| think my ſelf oblig'd to return your Lordſhip my Thanks, for the News 
you write me here, of one who has found à ſecrer way how the ſame Body may P. 61. 
be in diſtant Places at once. It making no part, that I can ſee, of the Reaſoning 
your Lordſhip was then upon, I can take it only for a piece of News: And 
the Favour was the greater, that your Lordſhip was pleas'd to ſtop your ſelf 
in the midſt of ſo ſerious an Argument as the Articles of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, to tell it me. And methinks *tis pity that that Author had not us'd 
ſome of the words of my Book, which might have ſerv'd to have ty'd him and 
me together. For his Secret about a Body in two Places at once, which he does 
keep up; and my Secret abous Certainty, which your Lordſhip thinks had been better 
kept up too, being all your words; bring me into his Company but very untoward- 
ly. If your Lordſhip would be pleas'd to ſhew, that my Secret about Certainty 
(as you think fit to call it) is falſe or erroneous, the World would ſee a good 
Reaſon why you ſhould hint it better kept up; till then perhaps they may be apt 
to ſuſpeR, that the Fault is not ſo much in my publiſh'd Secret about Certainty, 
as ſomewhere elſe. But ſince your Lordſhip thinks it had been better kept up, 1 
promiſe that as ſoon as you ſhall do me the Favour to make publick a better No- 
tion of Certainty than mine, I will by a publick RetraQation call in mine: 
Which I hope your Lordſhip will do, for J dare ſay no body will think it good 
or friendly Advice to your Lordſhip, if you have ſuch a Secret, that you ſhould 
keep it up, 

Your Lordſhip, with ſome Emphaſis, bids me obſerve my own Words, that IP. 63. 
here poſitively ſay, ** That the Mind not being certain of the Truth of that it 
« doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place Certainty only 
in evident Knowledg, or in clear and .diſtintt Ideas; and yet my great Complaint of 
your Lordſhip was, That you charg' d this upon me, and now your Lordſhip finds it 
in my own words. Anſw. My own words, in that place, are, The Mind is not 
certain of what it doth not evidently know; but in them, or that Paſlage, 1 ſet 

own 
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down by your Lordſhip, there is not the leaſt mention of clear and diſtinct Ideas: 
and therefore 1 ſhould wonder to hear your Lordſhip ſo ſolemnly call them my 
own words, when they are but what your Lordſhip would have to be a Conſé- 
quence of my words; were it not, as I humbly conceive, a way not unfre- 
quent with your Lordſhip to ſpeak of that, which you think a Conſequence 
from any thing ſaid, as if it were the very thing ſaid. It reſts therefore upon 
your Lordſhip to prove, that evident Knowledg can be only where the Ideas 
concerning which it is, are perfectly clear and diſtint. I am certain, that 1 
have evident Knowledg, that the Subſtance of my Body and Soul exiſts, tho 1 
am as certain that I have but a very obſcure and confus'd Idea of any Subſtance 
at all : So that my Complaint of your Lordſhip, upon that account, remains ve- 
ry well founded, notwithſtanding any thing you alledg here. 


Your Lordſhip, ſumming up the force of what you have ſaid, adds, That you have 


pleaded, (t.) That my Method of Certainty ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in gene- 


ral. (2.) That it ſhakes the Belief of particular Propoſitions or Articles of Faith, 
which depend upon the Senſe of Words contain'd in Scripture. 


That your Lordſhip has pleaded, I grant ; but, with Submiſſion, 1 deny that 
you have prov'd, 

(1.) That my Definition of Knowledg, which is that which your Lordſhip 
calls my Method of Certainty, ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general. For all 
that your Lordſhip offers for Proof of it, is only the alledging ſome other Paſſa- 
ges out of my Book, quite different from that my Definition of Knowledg, 
which, you endeavour to ſhew, do ſhake the Belief of Revelation in general : 
But indeed have not, nor, | humbly conceive, cannot ſhew, that they do any 
ways ſhake the Belief of Revelation in general. But if they did, it does not at all 
follow from thence, that my Definition of Knowledg ; i. e. my Method of Cer- 
zainty, at all ſhakes the Belief of Revelation in general, which was what your 
Lord hi p undertook to prove. | 

(2.) As to the ſhaking the Belief of particular Propoſitions or Articles of Faith, 
which depend, as you here ſay, pon the Senſe of Words; I think I have ſufficient- 
ly clear'd my ſelf from that Charge, as will yet be more evident from what your 
Lordſhip here farther urges. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, my placing Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſhakes the Foundations of the Articles of Faith [a- 
bove-mention'd] which depend upon the Senſe of Words contain'd in the Scripture : 
And the reaſon your Lordſhip gives for it, is this, becauſe I do not ſay we are to 
believe all that we find there expreſsd. My Lord, upon reading theſe words, I 
conſulted the Errata, to ſee whether the Printer had injur'd you: For I could 
not calily believe that your Lordſhip ſhould reaſon after a faſhion, that would 
juſtify ſuch a Concluſion as this, viz. Your Lordſhip, in your Letter to me, 
does not ſay that we are to believe all that we find expreſsd in Scripture, therefore 
your Notion of Certalnty ſhakes the Belief of this Article of Faith, that je- 
ſus Chrilt deſcended into Hell. This, I think, will ſcarce hold for a good Con- 
ſequence, till the zo: ſaying any Truth, be the denyiug of it; and then if my 
not ſaying in my Book, That we are to believe all there expreſs'd, be to deny, That 
we are to believe all that we find there expreſs'd, J fear many of your Lordſhip's 
Books will be found to ſhake rhe Belief of ſeveral or all the Articles of our Faith. 
But ſuppoſing this Conſequence to be good, viz. 1 do not ſay, therefore I deny, 
and thereby 1 ſhake the Belief of ſome Articles of Faith, how does this prove, 
That my placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, ſhakes any Article of Faith? unleſs my ſaying, that Certainty 
couſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, in the 
3o1lt Page of my Eſſay, be a Proof, that I do not ſay, in any other part of that 
Book, that we are to believe all that we find expreſsd in Scripture. 

But perhaps the remaining words of the Period will help us out in your 
Lordſhip's Argument, which all together ſtands thus: Becauſe I do not ſay we are 
to believe all that we find there expreſs'd; but [LI do ſay} in caſe we have any clear 
and diſtinct Ideas, which limit the Senſe another way, than the words ſeem to carry it, 
we are to judg that to be the true Senſe. My Lord, I do not remember where J 
ſay, what in the latter part of this Period your Lordſhip makes me ſay; and 
your Lordihip would have done me a Favour to have quoted the place. In- 


deed 
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A. I do ſay, in the Chapter your Lordſhip ſeems to be upon, © That no 
* ropoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſfent due 
to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledg.“ This 
is what! there ſay, and all that I there ſay: which in effect is this, That no 
Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine Revelation, which is contradictory to a 
ſelf-evident Propoſition; and if that be it which your Lordſhip makes me ſay 
here in the foregoing words, I agree to it, and would be glad to know whe- 
ther your Lordſhip differs in Opinion from mein it. But this not anſwerin 
your pur poſe, your Lordſhip would, in the following words of this Paragraph, p. 65, 
change ſelf- evident Propoſition into a Propoſition we have attain'd Certainty of, 
tho by imperfect Ideas: In which Senſe the Propoſition your Lordſhip argues 
from as mine, will ſtand thus, That no Propoſition can be receiv'd for Divine 
Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, if it be contradictory to any 
Propoſition, of whoſe Truth we are by any way certain. And then I deſire 
your Lordſhip to name the two contradictory Propoſitions, the one of Divine 
Revelation, I do not aſſent to; the other, that I have attain'd to a Certainty of 
by my imperfect Ideas, which makes me reject, or not aſſent to that of Divine 
Revelation. The very ſetting down of theſe two contradictory Propoſitions, 
will be demonſtration againſt me, and if your Lordſhip cannot (as I humbly 
conceive you cannot) name any two ſuch Propoſitions, *tis an Evidence, that all 
this Duſt, that is rais'd, is only a great deal of Talk about what your Lordſhip 
cannot prove : For that your Lordſhip has not yet proy'd any ſuch thing, I am 
humbly of Opinion I have already ſhewn. 

Your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe of Des Cartes, in the following Pages, is, I think, P. 66—c9. 
as far as I am concern'd in it, to ſhew, that Certainty cannot be had by Ideas; 
becauſe Des Cartes uſing the Term Idea, miſs'd of it. Anſw. The Queſtion be- 
tween your Lordſhip and me, not being about Des Cartes's, but my Notion of 
Certainty, your Lordſhip will put an end to my Notion of Certainty by Ideas, 
whenever your Lordſhip ſhall prove, That Certainty cannot be attain'd any way 
by the immediate Objects of the Mind in Thinking, 5. e. by Ideas; or that Cer- 
tainty does not conſiſt in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas; or laſtly, when your Lordſhip ſhall ſkew us what elſe Certainty does con- 
ſiſt in. When your Lordſhip ſhall do either of theſe three, I promiſe your 
Lordſhip to renounce my Notion, or Way, or Method, or Grounds (or whatever 
elſe your Lordſhip has been pleas'd to call it) of Certainty by Ideas. 

The next Paragraph is to ſhew the Inclination your Lordſhip has to favour me P. cy, 70; 
in the words it may be. I ſhall be always ſorry to have miſtaken any one's, 
eſpecially your Lordſhip's Inclination to favour me: But ſince the Preſs has pub- 
liſh'd this to the World, the World muſt now be Judg of your Lordſhip's 1n- 
clination to favour me. | | 

The three or four following Pages are to ſhew, That your Lordſhip's Excep- p. 70—74. 
tion againſt Ideas, was not againſt the Term Ideas, and that I miſtook you in it. 
Anſw. My Lord, I muſt own that there are very few Pages of your Letters, 
when I come to examine what is the preciſe meaning of your words, either as 
making diſtin& Propoſitions, or a continu'd Diſcourſe, wherein I do not think 
my ſelf in danger to be miſtaken ; but whether, in the preſent Caſe, one much 
more learned than I would not have underſtood your Lordſhip as I did, muſt be 
left to thoſe who will be at the pains to conſider your words, and my Reply to Anſ. 1. 5. 133. 
them. Your Lordſhip ſaying, As I have ſtated my Notion of Ideas, it may be 
of dangerous Conſequence; ſeem'd to me to ſay no more, but that my Book 1n ge- 
neral might be of dangerous Conſequence. This ſeeming too general an Accula- 
tion, I endeavour'd to find what it was more particularly in it, which your 
Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous Conſequence, And the firſt thing l thoughr | 
you excepted againſt, was the uſe of the Term Idea: But your Lordſhip tells P. 72. 
me here, I was miſtaken, it was not the Term Idea you excepted againſt, but 
the way of Certainty by Ideas. To excuſe my Miſtake, I have this to ſay for my 
ſelf, that reading in your firſt Letter theſe expreſs words; When new Terms are Anſw. 1. p.22: 
made uſe of by ill Men to promote Scepticiſm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the 
Myſteries of our Faith, we have then Reaſon to enquire into them, and to examine 
the Foundation and Tendency of them; it could not be very ſtrange, if I under- 
ſtood them to refer to Terms : but it ſeems I was miſtaken, and ſhould have un- 
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ſtood by Them, my way of Certainty by Ideas, and ſhould have read your Lord- 
ſhip's words thus: When new Terms are made uſe of by ill Men, to promote Scepti- 
ciſm and Infidelity, and to overthrow the Myſteries of Faith, we have then reaſon to 
enquire into Them, i. e. Mr. L's Definition of Knowledg, (for that is my way 
of Certainty by Ideas) and then to examine the Foundation and Tendency of Them, 
1. e. this Propoſition, viz. That Knowledg or Certainty conſiſts in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Them, in your Lordſhip's 
words, as I thought (for I am ſcarce ever ſure what your Lordſhip means by 
Them) neceſlarily referring to what ll Men made uſe of for the promoting of Scep- 
ticiſm and Infidelity, I thought it had refer'd to Terms. Why ſo? lays your 
Lordſhip: your Ouarrel, you ſay, was not with the term Ideas. But that which 
you inſiſted upon, was the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the new Terms as employ to 
that purpoſe and therefore tis that which your Lordſhip muſt be underſtood to 
mean, by what Men make uſe of, &c, Now I appeal to my Reader, whether 
I may not be excus'd, if I took Them rather to refer to Terms, a word in the 
plural Number preceding in the ſame Period, than to way of Certainty by Ideas, 
which is of the ſingular Number, and neither preceding, no nor ſo much as ex- 
preſs'd in the ſame Seatence? And it by my Ignorance in the uſe of the Pro- 
noun Them, *tis my misfortune to he often at a loſs in the underſtanding of 
your Lordſhip's Writings, I hope I ſhall be excus'd. 

Another Excuſe for my underſtanding that one of the things in my Book 
which your Lordſhip thought might be of dangerous conſequence, was the term Idea, 
may be found in theſe words of your Lordſhip : But what need all this great noiſe 
about Ideas and Certainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; if after all it comes only 
to this, That our Ideas only preſent to us .ſuch things from whence we bring Arguments 
to prove the Truth of things? But the World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas 
of late, and we have been told, That ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas, 
and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be common Notions of things, which we muſt make 
uſe of in our Reaſoning. I ſhall offer one Paſſage more for my excuſe, out of the 
ſame Page. I had ſaid in my Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, I thought it 
moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar way, by common 
Words and Expreſſions: Your Lordſhip wiſhes Thad done ſo quite thro my Bool; for 
then I had never given that occaſion to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up my new way 
of Ideas, as an effettual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Faith. But I ws ee enjoy d the Satisfaction of my Ideas long enough, 
before your Lordſhip had taken notice of them, unleſs you had found them employ d in 
doing miſchief. Thus this Paſſage ſtands in your Lordſhip's former Letter, tho 
here your Lordſhip gives us but a part of it; and that part your Lordſhip 
breaks off into two, and gives us inverted and in other words. Perhaps thoſe who 
obſerve this, and better underſtand the Arts of Controverſy than I do, may 
find ſome skill 1a it. But your Lordſhip breaks off the former Paſlage at theſe 
words, ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas: and then adding theſe new 
ones, i. e. as to matter of Certainty, leaves out thoſe which contain your wiſh, 
That I had expreſs'd my ſelf in the moſt uſual way by common Words and Expreſſions 
quite thro my Book, as | had done in my Chapter of the Exiſtence of a God; for 
then, ſays your Lordſhip, I had not given that occaſion to the Enemies of our Faith 
ro take up my new way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery, &c. which Wiſh of your 
Lordſhip's is, That I had all along lett out the term Idea, as is plain from my 
words which you refer to in your Wiſh, as they ſtand in my firſt Letter; viz. 
« thought it moſt proper to expreſs my ſelf in the moſt uſual and familiar 
« way by common Words and known ways of Expreſſion ; and therefore, 
&« 25 | think, I have ſcarce uſed the word Idea in that whole Chapter.” Now 
I mult again appeal to my Reader, whether your Lordſhip having ſo plainly 
wiſh'd that I had uſed common Words and Expreſſions in oppoſition to the term 
Idea, I am not excuſable if I took you to mean that Term? tho your Lordſhip 
leaves out the Wiſh, and inſtead of it puts in, i. e. as to matter of Certainty, 
words which were not in your former Letter ; tho it be for miſtaking you 1a 
my Anſwer to that Letter, that you here blame me. I muſt own, my Lord, 
my Dulneſs will be very apt to miſtake you in Expreſſions ſeemingly ſo plain as 
theſe, till I can preſume my ſelf quick- ſighted enough to underſtand Mens 


. Meaning 
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Meaning in their Writings not by their Expreſſions ; which I confeſs[ am not, 
and is an Art find my (elf too old now to learn. | 

But bare Miſtake is not all; your Lordſhip accuſes me alſo of Unfairneſs and P. 73. 
Dilingenuity in underſtanding theſe words of yours, The World has been ſtrange- 
ly amus'd with Ideas, and yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be only common Notions of 
things; as if in them your Lordſhip own'd Ideas to be only common Notions of 
things. To this, my Lord, I muſt humbly crave leave to anſwer, That there 
was no Unfairneſs or Diſingenuity in my ſaying your Lordſhip own'd Ideas for 
ſuch, becauſe I underſtood you to ſpeak in that place in your own ſenſe ; and 
thereby to ſhew that the new term Idea need not be introduc'd, when it ſiguify'd 
only the common Notions of things, i, e. ſignify'd no more than Notion doth, which 
is a more uſual word. This I took to be your meaning in that place; and whe- 
ther Lor any one might not ſo underſtand it, without deſerving to be told, That P. 72. 
this is a way of turning things upon your Lordſhip which you did not expect from me, or 
ſuch a ſolemn Appeal as this, Tudg now how fair and ingenuous this Anſwer is; | leave 
to any one, who will but do me the favour to caſt his eye on the Paſſage above- 
quoted, as it ſtands in your Lordſhip's own words ia your firſt Letter. For I Anſv. . 
humbly beg leave to ſay, That I cannot but wonder to find, that when your b. 92, 92. 
Lordſhip is charging me with want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity, you ſhould leave 
out, in the quoting of your own words, thoſe which ſerv'd molt to juſtify the 
Senſe I had taken them in, and put others in the ſtead of them. In your firſt 
Letter they ſtand thus: But the World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of Anſw. 1. p. 93 
late, and we have been told that ſtrange things might be done by the help of Ideas; and 
yet theſe Ideas at laſt come to be only common Notions of things, which we muſt make 
uſe of in our Reaſoning ;, and ſo on, to the end of what is above ſet down: all 
which I quoted, to ſecure my ſelf from being ſuſpected to turn things upon your Lett. 1. f. £2: 
Lordſhip, in a ſenſe which your words (that the Reader had before him) would 
not bear: And in your ſecond Letter, in the place now under conſideration, 
they ſtand thus; But the World hath been ſtrangely amus'd with Ideas of late, and P. 7%. 
we have been told that ſtrange things may be done with Ideas, i. e. as to matter of Cer- 
tainty : and there your Lordſhip ends. Will your Lordſhip give me leave now 
to uſe your own words, Judg now how fair and ingenuous this is? Words which I 
ſhould not uſe, but that I find them uſed by your Lordſhip in this very Paſlage, 
and upon this very Occaſion. 

I grant my ſelf a mortal Man very liable to Miſtakes, eſpecially in your 
Writings: but that in my Miſtakes, I am guilty of any Vnfuirneſs or Diſinge- 
nuity, your Lordſhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if [ think it will paſs 
for want of Fairneſs and Ingenuity in any one, without clear Evidence, to accuſe 
me. To avoid any ſuch Suſpicion, in my firſt Letter I ſet down every word 
contain'd in thoſe Pages of your Book which I was concern'd in; and in my 
ſecond, I ſet down moſt of the Paſſages of your Lordſhip's firſt Anſwer that I 
reply'd to. But becauſe the doing it all along in this, would, 1 find, too much 
increaſe the Bulk of my Book; I earneſtly beg every one, who will think this 
my Reply worth his Peruſal, to lay your Lordſhip's Letter before him, that he 
may ſee whether in theſe Pages I direct my Anſwer to, without ſetting them 
down at large, there be any thing material unanſwer'd, or unfairly or diſinge- 
nuouſiy repreſented. | 

Your Lordſhip, in the next words, gives a reaſon why I ought to have under- p. 73. 
ſtood your words, as a Conſequence of my Aſſertion, and not as your own Senſe, viz. 
Becauſe you all along diſtinguiſh the way of Reaſon, by deducing one thing from ano= 
ther, from my way of Certainty in the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Anſw. I 
know your Lordſhip does all along talk of Reaſon, and my way by Ideas, as diltinct 
or oppoſite: But this is the thing | have and do complain of, That your Lord- 
ſhip does ſpeak of them as diſtin, without ſhewing wherein they are diffe- 
rent, ſince the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, which is 
my way of Certainty, is alſo the way of Reaſon. For the Perception of the Agree- 
meat or Diſagreement of Ideas, is either by an immediate Compariſon of two 
Ideas, as in ſelf-evident Propoſitions ; which way of Knowledg of Truth, is the 
way of Reaſon; or by the Intervention of intermediate Ideas, i. e. by the De- 
| duttion of one thing from another, which is alſo the way of Reaſon, as | have ſnewn; Lett. 1.5. 128. 
. where 1 anſwer to your ſpeaking of Certainty plac'd in good and ſound Reaſon, and 
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not in Ideas in which place, as in ſeveral others, your Lordſhip oppoſes Ideas 
and Reaſon, which your Lordſhip calls here diſtinguiſhing them. But to continue 
to ſpeak frequently of two things as different, or of two ways as oppoſite, 
without ever ſhewing any difference or oppoſition in them, after it has been 
preſs'd for, is a way of Ingenuity which your Lordſhip will pardon to my Igno- 
rance, if I have not formerly been acquainted with : and therefore, when you 
ſhall have ſhewn, that Reaſoning about Ideas, or by Ideas, is not the ſame way 
of Reaſoning, as that about or by Notions or Conceptions, and that what I mean 
by Ideas is not the ſame that your Lordſhip means by Notions; you will have 
ſome reaſon to blame me for miſtaking you in the Paſſages above-quoted. 

For if your Lordſhip, in thoſe words, does not except againſt the term Ideas, 
but allows it to have the ſame Signification with Notions, or Conceptions, Or Ap- 
prehenſions; then your Lordſhip's words will run thus: But what need all this great 
noiſe about Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprehenſions? and the World has been ſtrange- 
ly amus'd with Notions, or Conceptions, or Apprehenſions of late : which, whether it 
be that which your Lordſhip will own to be your meaning, 1 muſt leave to 
your Conſideration. 


P. 74. Your Lordſhip proceeds to examine my new Method of Certainty, as you are 
pleas'd to call it. 


To my asking whether there be any other or older Method of Certainty, your Lord- 
P. 75. ſhip anſwers, That is not the point; but whether mine be any at all : which your 
Lordſhip denies. Anſw. I grant, to him that barely denies it to be any at all, it is 
not the point, whether there be any older; but to him that calls it 2 new Method, 
| humbly conceive it will not be thought wholly beſides the point, to ſhew an older; 
at leaſt, that it ought to have prevented theſe following words of your Lord- 
ſhip's, viz. That your Lordſhip did never pretend to inform the World of new Me- 
thods : which being in anſwer to my Deſire, that you would be pleas'd to-ſhew 
me an older, or another Method, plainly unply, That your Lordſhip ſuppotes, 
that whoever will inform the World of another Method of Certainty than mine, 
can do it only by informing them of a nem one. But ſince this is the Anſwer 
your Lordſhip pleaſes to make to my Requeſt, I crave leave to conſider it a little. 
Your Lordſhip having pronounc'd concerning my Definition of Knowledg, 
which you call my Method of Certainty, That it might be of dangerous conſequence to 
Lett. 2. f. 87, an Article of the Chriſtian Faith; J deſir'd you to ſhew in what Certainty lies: 
88. and deſir'd it of your Lordſhip by theſe preſſing Conſiderations, That it would 
ſecure that Article of Faith againſt any dangerous Conſequence from my way, and 
be a great ſervice to Truth in general. To which your - Lordſhip: replies here, 
That you did never pretend to inform the World of New Methods; and therefore, are 


not bound to go any farther than what you und fault with, which was my new 
Method. 


Anſw. My Lord, I did not deſire any new Method of you. I obſerv'd your 
Lordſhip, in more places than one, reflected on me for writing out of my own 
Thoughts; and therefore I could not expect from your Lordſhip what you ſo much 
condema in another. Beſides, one of the faults you found with my Method, 
was, That it was New - And therefore if your Lordſhip will look again into 

7 ett, > p. 88. that Paſſage, where I deſire you to ſer the World right in a thing of that great con- 
ſequence, as it is to know wherein Certainty conſiſts; you will not find, that I 
mention any thing of a nem Method of Certainty: my words were another, whe- 
ther old or new was indifferent. In truth, all that I requeſted, was only ſuch 
a Method of Certainty, as your Lordſhip approv'd of, and was ſecure in; and 
therefore I do not ſee how your not pretending to inform the World in any nem Me- 
theds, can be any way alledg'd as a Reaſon, for refuſing ſo uſeful and ſo charita- 
ble a thing. 

p. 74. Your Lordſhip farther adds, That you are not bound to go any fart her, than 
what yon found fault with. Anſw. I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means, That you-are 
not bound by the Law of Diſputation; nor are you, as I humbly conceive, by this 
Law forbid : or if you were, the Law of the Schools could not diſpenſe with 

the eternal Divine Law of Charity. The Law of Diſputing, whence had. it its 
ſo mighty a Sanction? It is at beſt but the Law of Wrangling, if it ſhut ont the 
great Ends of Information and Inſtruction ; and ſerves only to flatter a little 
Suilty Vanity, in a Vigory over an Adverſary leſs skilful in this Art of * 
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Who can believe, that upon ſo ſlight an account your Lordſhip ſhould negle& 
your Deſign of writing againſt me ? The great Motives of your Concern for 
an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, and of that Duty which you profeſs has made 
you do what you have done, will be believ'd to work more uniformly in yout 
Lordſhip, than to Jet a Father of the Church, and a Teacher in Iſracl, not tell 
one who asks him, which is the right and ſafe way, if he knows it. No, no, 
my Lord, a Character ſo much to the prejudice of your Charity, no body will 
receive of your Lordſhip; no, not from your ſelf: Whatever your Lordſhip 
may ſay, the World will believe, That you would have given a better Method of 
Certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you would have ſecur'd Men from 
the danger of running into Errors in Articles of Faith, and effectually have re- 
call'd them from my way of Certainty, which leads, as your Lordſhip ſays, to 
Scepticiſm and Infidelity. For to turn Men from a way they are in, the bare 
telling them it is dangerous, puts but a ſhort ſtop to their going on in it: There 
is nothing effectual to ſet them a going right, but to ſhew them which is the 
ſafe and ſure way; a piece of Humanity, which when ask'd, no body, as far as 
he knows, refuſes another; and this I have earneſtly ask'd of your Lordſhip, 
Your Lordſhip repreſents to me the Unſatisfactorineſs and Inconſiſtency of my way P. 75. 
of Certainty, by telling me, That ir ſeems ſtill a ſtrange thing to you, that J 
ſhould talk ſo much of a new Method of Certainty by Ideas; and yet allow, as I do, 
ſuch a want of Ideas, ſo much Imperfection in them, and ſuch a want of Connection be- 
emeen our Ideas and the things themſelves. Anſw. This Objection being ſo viſibly 
againſt the Extent of our Knowledg, and not the Certainty of it by Ideas, would 
need no other Anſwer but this, that it prov'd nothing to the point; which was 
to ſhew, that my way by Ideas, was no way to Certainty at all, not to true Cer- 
tainty, which is a Term your Lordſhip uſes here, which I ſhall be able to conceive P. 76, 
what you mean by, when you ſhall be pleas'd to tell me what falſe Certainty is. 
'But becauſe what you ſay here, is in ſhort what you ground your Charge of 
Scepticiſm on, in your former Letter; I ſhall here, according to my Promiſe, 
3 what your Lordſhip ſays there, and hope you will allow this to be no 
unfit place. 
Your Charge of Scepticiſin, in your former Letter, is as followeth. Anſw. 1. 
Your Lordſhip's firſt Argument conſiſts in theſe Propoſitions, viz. . 125— 131. 
1, That I/, p. 125. That Knowledg is the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas. 
2. That 7 go about to prove, That there are very many more Beings, of which 
we have no Ideas, than thoſe of which we have; from whence your Lordſhip 
draws this Concluſion, That we are excluded from attaining any Knowledg, as to the 
Far greateſt part of the Univerſe: which 1 agree to. But with ſubmiſſion, this 
is not the Propoſition to be prov'd, but this, viz. That my way by Ideas, or my 
way of Certainty by Ideas, for to that your Lordſhip reduces it; i. e. my placing 
of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; 
leads to Scepticiſm. 
Farther, from my ſaying, that the intellectual World is greater and more 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordſhip argues, That if Certainty Anſw. 1. 
may be had by general Reaſons without particular Ideas in one, it may alſo in other P. 128. 
Caſes. Anſw. It may, no doubt: But this is nothing againſt any thing I have 
ſaid; for 1 have neither ſaid, nor ſuppoſe, That Certainty by general Reaſons, or 
any Reaſons, can be had without Ideas; no more than 1 27 or ſuppoſe, that 
we can reaſon without thinking, or think without immediate Objects of our 
Minds in thinking, . e. think without Ideas. But your Lordſhip asks, hence 
comes this Certainty (for I ſay certainly) where there be no particular Ideas, if Know- 
ledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas? I 
anſwer, we have Ideas as far as we are certain; and beyond that, we have 
neither Certainty, no nor Probability. Every thing which we either know or 
believe, is ſome Propoſition: Now no Propoſition can be fram'd as the Object 
of aur Knowledg or Aſſent, wherein two Ideas are not join'd to, or ſeparated 
from one another. As for example, when I affirm that ſomething exiſts in the 
: World, whereof I have no Idea, Exiſtence is affirm'd of ſomething, ſome Being 
And I have as clear an Idea of Exiſtence and Something, the two things join'd 
in that Propoſition, as I have of them in this Propoſition, Something exiſts in the 
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World, whereof I have an Idea. When therefore 1 affirm, that the intellectual 
World is greater and more beautiful than the material; whether I ſhould know 
the truth of this Propoſition, either by Divine Revelation, or ſhould aſſert it as 
highly probable (which is all I do in that Chapter, out of which this Inſtance is 
brought) it means no more but this, viz. That there are more, and more beau- 
tiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, than there are of which we have Ideas; 
of which Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, we can, for want of Ideas, have 
no farther Knowledg, but that ſuch Beings do exiſt. | ' | 

If your Lordſhip ſhall now ask me, how 1 know there are ſuch Beings 3 I an- 
ſwer, that in that Chapter of the Extent of our Knowledg, I do not ſay I know, 
but I endeavour to ſhew, that it is moſt highly probable: But yet a Man is ca- 
pable of knowing it to be true, becauſe he is capable of having it reveal'd to 
him by God, that this Propoſition is true, viz. That in the Works of God 
there are more, and more beautiful Beings, whereof we have no Ideas, than 
there are whereof we have Ideas. If God, inſtead of ſhewing the very things 
to St. Paul, had only reveal'd to him, that this Propoſition was true, viz. That 
there were things in Heaven, which neither Eye had ſeen, nor Ear bad heard, nor had 
enter d into the Heart of Man to conceive , would he not have known the Truth of 
that Propoſition of whoſe Terms he had Ideas, viz. of Beings, whereof he had 
no other Ideas, but barely as ſomething, and of Exiſtence; tho in the want of 
other Ideas of them, he could attain no other Knowledg of them, but barely 
that they exiſted? So that in what I have there ſaid, there is no Contradic- 
tion nor Shadow of a Contradiction, to my placing Knowledg in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. 

But if I ſhould any where miſtake, and ſay any thing inconſiſtent with that 
way of Certainty of mine; how, I beſeech your Lordſhip, could you conclude 
from thence, that the placing Knowledg in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, tends to Scepticiſm? That which is the Propoſition here 
to be prov'd, would remain ſtill unprov'd : For I might ſay things inconſiſtent 
with this Propoſition, That Knowledg conſiſts in the Perception of the Connection and 
Agreement or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of our Ideas; and yet that Propoſition 
be true, and very far from tending to Scepticiſm, unleſs your Lordſhip will argue 
that every Propoſition that is inconſiſtent with what a Man any where fays, 
tends to Scepticiſm; and then I ſhould be tempted to infer, that many Propo- 
{itions in the Letters your Lordſhip has honour'd me with, will rend to Scepticiſm. 

Your Lordſhip's ſecond Argument is from my ſaying, © We have no Ideas 
« of the mechanical Affections of the minute Particles of Bodies, which hinders 
« our certain Knowledg of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies :” from 
whence your Lordſhip concludes, That ſince we can attain to no Science, as to Bodies 
or Spirits, our Knowledg muſt be confin'd to a very narrow compaſs. | grant it; but 
I crave leave to mind your Lordſhipagain, That this is not the Propoſition to be 
prov'd: A little Knowledg is ſtill Xzowledg, and not Scepticiſm. But let me 
have affirm'd our Knowledg to be comparatively very little; how, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, does that any way prove, that this Propoſition, © Knowledg 
* conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, 
any way tends to Scepticiſm ? which was the Propoſition to be prov'd. But the 
Inference your Lordſhip ſhuts up this Head with, in theſe words; So that all Cer- 
tainty is given up in the way of Knowledg, as to the viſible and inviſible World, or at 
leaſt the greateſt part of them; ſhewing in the firſt part of it what your Lordſhip 
ſhould have infer'd, and was willing to infer, does at laſt by theſe words in 
the Cloſe, Or at leaſt the greateſt part of Them, I gueſs, come juſt to nothing: 
| ſay, I gueſs; for what Them, by Grammatical Conſtruction, is to be refer'd to, 
{cems not clear to me. , | 

Your third Argument being juſt of the ſame kind with the former, only to 
ſhew, That I reduce our Knowledg to a very narrow compaſs, in reſpe& of the 
whole Extent of Beings; is already anſwer'd. 

In the fourth place, your Lordſhip ſets down ſome words of mine concerning 
Reaſoning and Demonſtration ; and then concludes, But if there be no way of com- 
ing to Demonſtration but this, I doubt we muſt be content without it. Which being 
nothing but a Declaration of your Doubt, is, I grant, a very ſhort way of 
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proving any Propoſition ; and I ſhall leave to your Lordſhip the Satisfa&ion 
you have in ſuch a Proof, ſince I think it will ſcarce convince others. 


In the laſt place, your Lordſhip argues, That becauſe I ſay, that the 1dea in Anſw. 1. 
the Mind proves not the Exiſtence of that thing whercof it is an Idea, there- P. 129-—13% 
fore we cannot know the actual Exiſtence of any thing by our Senſes: becauſe 
we know nothing, but by the perceiv'd Agreement of Ideas. But if you had 
been pleas d to have confider'd my Anſwer there to the Scepricks, whoſe Cauſe 
you here ſeem, with no ſmall vigour, to manage; you would, 1 humbly con- 
ceive, have found that you miſtake one thing for another, viz, The Idea that 
has by a former Senſation been lodg'd in the Mind, for actually receiving any 
Idea, i. e. actual Senſation ;, which, I think, I need not go about to prove are 
two diſtinct things, after what you have here quoted out of my Book. Now 
the two Ideas, that in this caſe are perceiv'd to agree, and do thereby produce 
Knowledg, are the Idea of actual Senſation (which is an Action whereof I have 
a clear and diſtinct Idea) and the Idea of actual Exiſtence of ſomething without 
me that cauſes that Senſation. And what other Certainty your Lordſhip has by 
your Senſes of the exiſting of any thing without you, but the perceiv'd Con- 
nection of thoſe two Ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deſtroy'd 
this Certainty, which I conceive is the utmoſt, as to this matter, which our 
infinitely Wiſe and Bountiful Maker has made us capable of in this ſtate ; your 
Lordſhip will have well aſſiſted the Scepricks in carrying their Arguments againſt 
Certainty by Senſe, beyond what they could have expected, 1 

cannot but fear, my Lord, that what you have ſaid here in favour of Scep- I. 
ticiſm, againſt Certainty by Senſe (for it is not at all againſt me, till you ſhew 
we can have no Idea of actual Senſation) without the proper Antidote annex'd, 
in ſhewing wherein that Certainty conſiſts (if the account I give be not true) 
after you have ſo ſtrenuouſly endeavour'd to deſtroy what I have ſaid for it; 
will, by your Authority, have laid no ſmall Foundation of Scepriciſm : which 
they will not fail to lay hold of, with advantage to their Cauſe, who have any 
Diſpoſition that way. For I deſire any one to read this your fifth Argument, 
and then judg which of us two is a Promoter of Scepticiſm; I who have en- 
deavour'd, and, as I think, prov'd Certainty by our Senſes; or your Lordſhip, 
who has (in your Thoughts at leaſt) deſtroy'd theſe Proofs, without giving us 
any other to ſupply their place. All your other Arguments amount to no more 
but this; That I have given Inſtances to ſhew, that the Extent of our Know- 
ledg, in compariſon of the whole Extent of Being, is very little and narrow : 
which, when your Lordſhip writ your Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
were very fair and ingenuous Confeſſions of the Shortneſs of Human Underſt anding, Vindic. p. 244. 
with reſpect to the Nature and Manner of ſuch things, which we are moſt certain of 
the Being of, by conſtant and undoubted Experience: Tho ſince you have ſhew'd | 

your diſlike of them in more places than one, particularly p. 33. and again Anſw. I. 2.33. 
more at large, p. 43. and at laſt you have thought fit to repreſent them as Ar- Ib. p. 43—45. 

guments for Scepticiſm. And thus I have acquitted my ſelf, I hope to your 
Lordſhip's: Satisfaction, of my Promiſe to anſwer your Accuſation of a Tendency 
to Scepticiſm. | 

But to return to your ſecond Letter, where J left off. In the following Pages P. 75—$7. 

you have another Argument to prove my way of Certainty to be none, but to lead to 
Scepticiſm : which, after a ſerious peruſal of it, ſeems to me to amount to no 
more but this, That Des Cartes and | go both in the way of Ideas, and we differ; 
Ergo, the placing of Certaiaty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, is no way of Certainty, but leads to Scepticiſm : which is a Con- 
ſequence | cannot admit, and I think is no better than this; Your Lordſhip and 
differ, and yet we both go in the way of Ideas; Ergo, the placing of Knowledg 
in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, is no way of Cer- 
tainty at all, but leads to Scepticiſm. |; 

Your Lordſhip will perhaps think I ſay more than I can juſtify, when I ſay 
your Lordſhip goes in the way of Ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 
Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas. Anſw. 

No more does Des Cartes; and therefore, in that reſpect, he and I went no 
more in the ſame way of Ideas, than your Lordſhip and I do. From wheace it 
follows, That how much ſoever he and I may differ in other Points, our dif- 
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ference is no more an Argument againſt this Propoſition, That Knowledg or 
Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, than your Lordſhip's and my Difference in any other Point, is an Ar- 
gument againſt the Truth of that my Definition of Knowledg, or that it 
tends to Stepticiſm. | 

But you will ſay, That Des Cartes built his Syſtem of Philoſophy upon 
Ideas; and ſo I ſay does your Lordſhip too, and every one elſe as much as 
he, that has any Syſtem of that or any other part of Knowledg. For Ideas 
are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in thinking; and your 
Lordſhip, I conclude, in building your Syſtem of any part of Knowledg 
thinks on ſomething; and therefore you can no more build, or have any 
Syſtem of Knowledg without Ideas, than you can think without ſome imme- 
diate Objects of thinking, Indeed, you do not ſo often uſe the word Ideas 
as Des Cartes or I have done; but uſing the things ſignify'd by that Term 
as much as either of us (unleſs you can think without an immediate Ob- 
ject of thinking) yours allo is the way of Ideas, as much as his or mine. Your 
condemning the way of Ideas, in thoſe general Terms, which one meets with 
ſo often in your Writings on this occaſion, amounts at laſt to no more but an 
Exception againſt a poor Sound of three Syllables, tho your Lordſhip thinks 
fit not to own, that you have any Exception to it. 

If, beſides this, theſe ten or twelve Pages have any other Argument in 
them, which J have not ſeen, I humbly deſire you would be pleas'd to put ir 
into a Syllogiſm to convince my Reader, that I have ſilently paſs'd by an 
Argument of Importance; and then I promiſe an Anſwer to it: And the 


ſame Requeſt and Promiſe 1 make to your Lordſhip, in reference to all o- 


ther Paſlages in your Letter, wherein you think there is any thing of mo- 
ment unanſwer'd. | 

Your Lordſhip comes to anſwer what was in my former Letter, to ſhew, 
that what you had ſaid concerning Nature and Perſon, was to me and ſeveral 
others, whom I had talk'd with about it, hard to be underſtood. To this 
purpole the ſixteen next Pages are chiefly imploy'd to ſhew, what Ariſtotle 
and others have ſaid about evo and Natura, a Greek and a Latin Word; nei- 
ther of which is the Engliſh Word Nature, nor can concern it at all, till it 
be prov'd that Nature in Engliſh has, in the propriety of our Tongue, pre- 
ciſely the ſame Signification that evo:s had among the Greeks, and Natura a- 
mong the Romans. For would it not be pretty harſh to an Engliſh Ear, to 


- ſay with Ariſtotle, That Nature Is a corporeal Subſtance, Or a corporeal Subſtance 


is Nature? to inſtance but in this one, among thoſe many various Senſes 
which your Lordſhip proves he us'd the term qv in: or with Anaximander, 
That Nature is Matter, or Matter Nature? or with Sextus Empericus, That 
Nature is a Principle of Life, or a Principle of Life is Nature? So that tho 
the Philoſophers of old of all kinds did underſtand the Senſe of the terms ede 
and Natura, in the Languages of their Countries, yet it does not follow, 
what you would here conclude from thence, that they underſtood the proper 
Signification of the term Nature in Engliſh. Nor has an Engliſh Man any 
more need to conſult thoſe Greciant in their uſe of the Sound guors, to know 


what Nature ſignifies in Engliſh, than thoſe Grecians had need to conſult our 


Writings, or bring Inſtances of the uſe of the word Nature in Engliſh Au- 
thors, to juſtify their uſing of the term edis in any Senſe they had us'd it in 
Greek, The like may be ſaid of what is brought out of the Greek Chriſ- 
tian Writers; for I think an Engliſb Man could ſcarce be juſtify'd in ſaying in 
Engliſh, That the Angels were Natures, becauſe Theodoret and St. Baſil calls 
them quot, | 

Indeed your Lordſhip brings a Proof from an Authority that is proper in 
the Caſe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an E»gliſh Man, who, 
writing of Nature, gives an account of the Signification of the word Nature 
in Engliſh. But the miſchief is, that among eight Significations of the 
word Nature, which he gives, that is not to be found, which you quote 
him for, and had need of. For he ſays not that Nature in Engliſh is us'd 
for Subſtance, which is the Senſe your Lordſhip has us'd it in, and would 


juſtify by the Authority of that ingenious and honourable Perſon: and to make 
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it out, you tell us, Mr. Boyle ſays the word Efſence is of great affinity to Nature, 
F not of an adequate import; to which your Lordſhip adds, Bat the real Eſſence 
of a thing 3s a Subſtance. So that, in fine, the Authority of this excellent 
Per ſon and Philoſopher amounts to thus much, that he ſays that Narure and 
Efſence are two Terms that have a great affinity; and you fay, that Nature and 
Subſtance are two Terms that have a great affinity. For the learned Mr. Boyle 
ſays no ſuch thing, nor can it appear, that he eyer thought ſo, till it can be 
ſhewn, that he has faid that Eſſence and Subſtance have the ſame Signification. 

| humbly conceive, it would have been a ſtrange way in any body but your 
Lordſhip, to have quoted an Author for ſaying that Nature and Subſtance 
had the fame Signification, when one of thoſe Terms, viz. Subſtance, he does 
not, upon that occaſion, fo much as name. But your Lordſhip has this Pri- 
vilege, it ſeems, to ſpeak of your Inferences as if they were other Mens 
Words, whereof 1 think 1 have given ſeveral Inſtances; I am fare I have 
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given one, where you ſeem to ſpeak of clear and diſtinct Ideas as my Words, P. <-. 


when they are only your Words, there infer'd from my Words evident 
Knowledg : and other the like Inſtances might be produc'd, were there 
any need. 

Had your Lordſhip produc'd Mr. Beyle's Teſtimony, that Nature, in our 
Tongue, had the ſame Signification with Subſtance, 1 ſhould preſently have 
ſubmitted to ſo great an Authority, and taken it for proper Engliſh, and a 
clear way of expreſſing one's ſelf, to uſe Nature and Subſtance promiſcuouſly 
one for another. But ſince, I think, there is no Inſtance of any one who ever 
did ſo, and therefore it muſt be a new, and conſequently no very clear way 
of ſpeaking; give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why in all this Diſpute 
about the term Nature, upon the clear and right underſtanding whereof, you 
lay ſo much ſtreſs, you have not been pleas'd to define it: which would put 
an end to all Diſputes about the meaning of it, and leave no Doubtfulneſs, no 
Obſcurity in your uſe of it, nor any room for any Diſpute what you mean 
by it. This would have ſav'd many Pages of Paper, tho perhaps it would 
have made us loſe your learned Account of what the Antients have faid con- 
cerning vor, and the ſeveral Acceptations they us'd it in. 

All the other Authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordſhip has quoted, may, 
for ought I know, have us'd the terms evs's and Natura, properly in their Lan- 
guages; and have diſcours'd very clearly and intelligibly about what thoſe 
Terms in their Countries ſignify'd. But how that proves there was no Dif- 
ficulties in the Senſe or Conſtruction in that Diſcourſe of yours, concerning 
Nature, which I, and thoſe I conſulted upon it, did not underſtand ; is hard 
to ſee. Your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe was obſcure, and too difficult then for me, 
and ſo I muſt own it is ſtill, Whether my Friend be any better enlighten'd 
by what you have faid to him here, out of ſo many antient Authors, I am too 
remote fow him at the writing of this to know, and fo ſhall not trouble 
your Lordſhip with any Converſation, which perhaps, when we meet again, 
we may have upon it. | 

The next Paſſage of your Vindication, which was complain'd of to be very 
hard to be underſtood, was this, where you ſay, That you grant that by Sen- 
ſation and Reflection we come to know the Powers and Properties of things; but 
our Reaſon is ſatisſy'd that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is 
impoſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that the nature of things properly 
belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere Ideas. To reftity the miſtake had been 
made in my firſt Letter, p. 157. in taking Reaſon here to mean the Faculty 


Vindic.p.25 3; 


of Reaſon, you tell me, I might eaſily have ſeen, that by Reaſon your Lordſhip Anſw. I. p. 101. 


underſtood Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind. To which it was reply'd, 
That then this Paſſage of yours muſt be read thus, viz. That your Lordſhip 

rants that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Properties of things; 
* our ae i. e. the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, . are ſatisfy'd 
that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ,, becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould ſubſift 
by themſelves. So that the Nature of things properly belongs to our Reaſon, i. e. 
to the Principles of Reafon allow'd by Mankind, and not to mere Ideas; which 
« made it ſeem more unintelligible than it was before,” 
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To the Complaint was made of the Unintelligibleneſs of this Paſſage in this 
laſt Senſe given by your Lordſhip, you anſwer nothing. So that we Li. e. 
my Friends whom I conſulted and I] are ſtill excuſable, if not underſtanding 
what is ſignify'd by theſe Expreſſions ; The Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Man- 
kind are ſatisfy'd, and the Nature of Things properly bolongs to the Principles of 
Reaſon allow'd by Mankind ;, we ſee not the Connection of the Propoſitions here ty'd 
together by the words ſo that, which was the thing complain'd of in theſe 
words, viz. “ That the Inference here, both for its Connection and Expreſſion 
« ſcem'd hard to be underſtood;” and more to the ſame purpoſe, which your 
Lordſhip takes no notice of. 

Indeed your Lordſhip repeats theſe words of mine, © That in both Senſes 
of the word Reaſon, either taken for a Faculty, or for the Principles of Reaſon 


© allow'd by Mankind, Reaſon and Ideas may conſiſt together :” and then ſub- 


joins, That this leads your ip to the Examination of that which may be of 


ſome uſe, viz. To ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the 


Method of Certainty by Reaſon. Which how it any way juſtifies your oppoling 
Ideas and Reaſon, as you here, and elſewhere often do; or ſhews, that Ideas are 
inconſiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind; I leave to the Reader 
to judg. Your Lordſhip, for the clearing of what you had ſaid in your Vin- 
dication, &c. from Obſcurity and Unintelligibleneſs, which were complain'd 
of 1a it, is to prove, that Ideas are inconſiſtent with the Principles of Reaſon al- 
low'd by Mankind; and in anſwer to this, you ſay, you will ſhew the difference of 


my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of Cert ainty by Reaſon. 


P. 1056. 


Ideas, in this caſe are juſt the ſame. 


My Lord, as I remember, the Expreſſion in queſtion was not, Thar the Nature 
of Things properly belongs to our Reaſon, and not to my Method of Certainty by Ide- 
as; but this, That the Nature of Things belongs to our Reaſon, and not to mere 
Ideas. So that the thing you were here to ſhew, was, That Reaſon, 5. e. the 
Principles of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and Ideas, and not the Principles of Rea- 
ſon; and my Method of Certainty by Ideas, cannot conſiſt together: For the Princi- 
ples of Reaſon allow'd by Mankind, and Ideas, may conſiſt together; tho, perhaps, 
my Method of Certainty by Ideas, ſhould prove inconſiſtent with thoſe Principles. 
So that if all that you ſay, from this to the 153d Page, i. e. forty eight Pages, 
were as clear Demonſtration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it 
does nothing to clear the Paſſage in hand, but leaves that part of your Diſ- 
courſe, concerning Nature, lying ſtill under the Objection was made againſt it, 
as much as if you had not ſaid one word. 

But ſince I am not unwilling that my Method of Certainty ſhould be exa- 
min'd, and I ſhould be glad (if there be any Faults in it) to learn the Defects 
of that my Definition of Knowledg, from ſo great a Maſter as your Lordſhip ; 
I will conſider what you here ſay, to ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty 
by Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon. 

Your Lordſhip ſays, That the way of Certainty by Reaſon lies in two things: 

I. The Certainty of Principles. 
2. The Certainty of Deduttions. 


I grant, that a part of that which is call'd Certainty of Reaſon, lies in the 
Certaiaty'of Principles; which Principles, I preſume, your Lordſhip and I are 
agreed, are ſeveral Propoſitions, 

If then theſe Principles are Propoſitions, to ſhew the Difference between 
your Lordſhip's way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way of Certainty by Ideas; I 
think it is viſible, that you ought to ſhew wherein the Certainty of thoſe Pro- 
politions conſiſts in your way by Reaſon, different from that wherein I make 
it conſiſt in my way by Ideas. As for example, your Lordſhip and J are agreed, 
that this Propoſition, Mhatſoe ver is, is; is a Principle of Reaſon, or a Maxim. 
Now my way of Certainty by Ideas, is, that the Certainty of this Propoſition con- 
liſts in this, that there is a perceivable Connection or Agreement between the 
Idea of Being and the Idea of Being, or between the Idea of Exiſtence and the 


Idea of Exiſtence, as is expreſs'd in that Propoſition. But now, in your way of 


Reaſon, pray wherein does the Certainty of this Propoſition conſiſt ? If it be 
in any Thing different from that perceivable Agreement of the Ideas, affirm'd 
of one another in it, I beſeech your Lordſhip to tell it me; if not, I beg leave 
to conclude, that your way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way of Certainty by 

But 
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But inſtead of ſaying any thing, to ſhew wherein the Certainty of Principles 
is different, in the way of Reaſon, from the Certainty of Principles in the way of 
Ideas, upon my Friend's ſhewing, that you had no Ground to ſay as you did, 
that I had no Idea of Reaſon, as it ſtands for Principles of Reaſon 3 your Lordſhip 
takes occaſion (as, what will not, in a skilful Hand, ſerve to introduce any thing 
one has a mind to?) to tell me, What Ideas I have of them muſt appear from my P. 105, 
Book, and you do there find a Chapter of ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims, which 
yon cannot but think extraordinary for the Deſion of it, which is thus ſumm'd in the 
Concluſion, Viz. That it was to ſhew, “ That theſe Maxims, as they are of lit- 
« tleuſe, where we have clear and diſtin& 74exs, ſo they are of dangerous 
* uſe, where our Ideas are not clear and diſtin.” And is not this a fair way to 
convince your Lordſhip, that my way of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Certainty of 


Reaſon, when the way of Reaſon hath been always ſuppos'd to proceed upon general 
Principles, and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous ? 
In which words I crave leave to obſerve, 


I, That the Pronoun Them here, ſeems to have reference to ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions, to Maxims, ard to Principles, as Terms us'd by your Lordſhip and 
me; tho it be certain, that you and I uſe them in a far different Senſe : For, 
if 1 miſtake nor, you uſe them all three promiſcuouſly one for another; where— 
as tis plain, that in that Chapter, out of which you bring your Quotations Eſſay, B. 4. 
here, 1 diſtinguiſh ſelf-evident Propolitions from thoſe, which 1 there mention C. 7. 
under the name of Maxims, which are principally theſe two, Wharſcever is, is; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe. Farther, it is plain, out 
of the ſame place, that by Maxims I there mean general Propoſitions, which 
are ſo univerſally receiv'd under the name of Maxims or Axioms, that they are 
look d upon as innate; the two chief whereof, principally there meant, are 
thoſe above-mention'd : But what the Propoſitions are which you comprehend 
under Maxims, Or Principles of Reaſon, cannot be determin'd, ſince your Lordſhip 
neither defines nor enumerates them; and ſo *tis impoſſible, preciſely, to know 
what you mean by them here: And that which makes me more at a loſs, is, 
That in this Argument, you ſet down for Principles or Maxims, Propoſitions P. 108, 
that are not ſo much as ſelf-evident, viz. this, That the eſſential Properties of a 
Man, are to reaſon and diſcourſe, &c. | 

2. I crave leave to obſerve, that you tell me, that in my Book yo! find 2 
Chapter of ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims, whereas I find no ſuch Chapter 
in my Book: I have in it indecd a Chapter of Maxims, but never an one en- 
titled, Of ſelf-evident Propoſitions and Maxims. This, *tis poſſible, your Lordſhip 
will call a nice Criticiſm, but yet it is ſuch an one, as is very neceſſary in the 
Caſe: For in that Chapter I, as is before obſerv'd, expreſly diſtinguiſh /e!f-ev:- 
dent Propoſitions from the receiv'd Maxims or Axioms, which I there ſpeak of : 
Whereas it ſeems to me to be your Deſign (in joining them in a Title of a 
Chapter, contrary to what I had done) to have it thought, that I treated of 
them as one and the ſame thing; and ſo all that J ſaid there, of the Uſeleſl- 
neſs of ſome few general Propoſitions, under the Title of receiv'd Maxime, 
might be apply'd to all ſelf-evident Propoſitions ;, the quite contrary whereof was 
the Deſign of that Chapter. For that which I endeavour to ſhew there, is, 
That all our Knowledg is not built on thoſe few receiv'd general Propoſitions, 
which are ordinarily call'd Maxims or Axioms; but that there are a great ma- 
ny Truths may be known without them: But that there is any Knowledg, with- 
out ſelf-evident Propoſitions, Iam ſo far from denying, that I am accus'd by 
your Lordſhip for requiring in Demonſtration, more ſuch than you think are 
neceſſary. This ſeems, I ſay, to be your Deſign; and I wiſh your Lordſhip, by 
entitling my Chapter, as I my ſelf did, and not as it would beſt ſerve your 
turn, had not made it neceſſary for me to make this nice Criticiſm, This is 
certain, that without thus confounding Maxims and ſelf-evident Propoſutions, 
what you here ſay would not ſo much, as in appearance, concern me : For, 

3. I crave leave to obſerve, That all the Argument your Lordſhip uſes here 
againſt me to prove, that my way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with 
the way of Certainty by Reaſon, which lies in the Certainty of Principles, is this; 
That the way of Reaſon hath been alway ſuppos'd to proceed upon general Principles, 
and I aſſert them to be uſeleſs and dangerous. Be pleas'd, my Lord, to define or 
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enumerate your general Principles, and then we ſhall ſee whether I aſſert them to 
be uſeleſs and dangerous, and whether they, who ſuppos d the way of Reaſon was 
to proceed upon general Principles, differ d from me; and if they did differ, 
whether theirs was more the way of Reaſon than mine: But to talk thus of 

eneral Principles, which have always been ſuppos'd the way of Reaſon, without tel - 
Ting ſo much as which, or what they are, 1s not ſo much as by Authority to 
ſhew, that my way of Certainty by Ideas, is inconſiſtent with the way of Certainty 
by Reaſon; much leſs is it in reality to prove it. Becauſe admitting I had ſaid 
any thing contrary to what, as you ſay, has been always ſuppo#d, its being ſup- 
pos'd, proves it not to be true; becauſe we know that ſeveral things have 
been for many Ages generally ſuppos'd, which at laſt, upon examination, have 
been found not to be true. ; i 
What hath been always ſuppos' d, is fit only for your Lordſhip's great Reading 
to declare : But ſuch Arguments, 1 confeſs, are wholly loſt upon me, who have 
not Time or Occaſion to examine what has always been ſuppos'd; eſpecially in 
thoſe Queſtions which concern Truths, that are ro be known from the nature 
of things: Becauſe, I think, they cannot be eſtabliſn'd by Majority of Votes, 
not eaſy to be collected; nor if they were collected, can convey Certainty till 
it can be ſuppos'd, that the greater part of Mankind are always in the right. 
In Matters of Fact, I own we muſt govern our ſelves by the Teſtimonies of o- 
thers; but in Matters of Speculation, to ſuppoſe on, as others have ſuppos'd be- 
fore us, is ſuppos'd by many to be only a way to learned Ignorance, which ena- 
bles to talk much, and know but little, The Truths, which the Penetration 
and Labours of others before us have diſcover'd and made out, I own we are 
infinitely indebted to them for; and ſome of them are of that Conſequence, 
that we cannot acknowledg too much the Advantages we receive from thoſe 
great Maſters in Knowledg: But where they only ſuppos'd, they left it to us 
to ſearch, and advance farther, And in thoſe things, I think, it becomes our 
Induſtry to imploy it ſelf, for the Improvement of the Knowledg, and adding 
_ Stock of Diſcoveries left us by our inquiſitive and thinking Prede- 
ceſſors. | 

4. One thing more I crave leave to obſerve, viz. That to theſe words, 
&« Theſe Maxims, as they are of little uſe where we have clear and diſtinct 
&« Ideas, ſo they are of dangerous uſe where our Ideas are not clear and diſtinct,“ 
quoted out of my Eſſay; you ſubjoin, And is not this a fair way to convince your 
Lordſhip, that my way of Ideas is very conſiſtent with the Certainty of Reaſon ? Anſw. 
My Lord, my Eſſay, and thoſe words in it, were writ many years before I 
dreamt that you or any body elſe would ever queſtion the Conſiſtency of m 
way of Certainty by Ideas, with the way of Certainty by Reaſon , and ſo could not be 


intended to convince your Lordſhip in this point: And ſince you firſt ſaid, that 


theſe two ways are inconſiſtent, I never brought thoſe words to convince you, 
That my way is conſiſtent with the Certainty of Reaſon z and therefore why you ask, 
whether that be 4 fair way to convince you, which was never made uſe of as any 
way to convince you of any ſuch thing, 1s hard to imagine. | 
But your Lordſhip goes on in the following words with the like kind of 
Argument, where you tell me that I ſay, “ That my firſt Deſign is to prove, 
{© that the Conſideration of thoſe general Maxims adds nothing to the Evi- 
e dence or Certainty of Knowledg;“ which, ſays your Lordſhip, overthrows 
all that which hath been accounted Science and Demonſtration, and muſt lay the 
Foundation of Scepticiſm; becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſome 
general Principle of Reaſon, To make this plain, you ſay, you will put a Caſe 
grounded upon my words; which are, That I have diſcoursd with very rational 
Men, who have actually deny'd that they are Men. Theſe words J. S. underſtands 
as ſpoken of themſelves, and charges them with very ill Conſequences; but you think 
they are capable of another meaning : However, ſays your Lordſhip, let us put the 
Caſe, That Men did in earneſt queſtion, whether they were Men or not; and then you 
do not ſee, if I ſet aſide general Maxims, how I can convince them that they are 
Men, For the way your Lordſhip looks on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch extraor- 
dinary ſceptical Men, is by general Maxims and Principles of Ranſom 
Anſw. I can neither in that Paragraph nor Chapter find that I ſay, That my 
Frſt Deſign is to prove, that theſe general Maxims Ci. e. thoſe which your as 
1 
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ſhip calls general Principles of Reaſon] add net hing to the Evidence and Certainty 
of Knowleag in general: For ſo theſe words muſt be underſtood, to make good 
the Conſequence which your Lordſhip charges on them, viz. That they overthrow 
all that has been accounted Science and Demonſtration, and lay the Foundations of 
Scepticiſm. 

What my Deſign in that place is, is evident from theſe words in the fore- 
going Paragraph; “ Let us conſider whether this Self-evidence be peculiar only Eſſay, B. 4. 
to thoſe Propoſitions, which are receiv'd for Maxims, and have the Dignity C. 7. S. 3. 
of Axioms allow'd : and here tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not al- 
© low'd to be Axioms, partake equally with them in this Self-evidence.” 

Which ſhews that my . Deſign there, was to evince that there were Truths that 
are not call'd Maxims, that are as ſelf-evident as thoſe receiv'd Maxims. Pur- 
ſuant to this Deſign, I ſay, © That the Conſideration of theſe Axioms Ci. e. $ 4. 
whatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be] 
„can add nothing to the Evidence and Certainty of its Li. e. the Mind's} 
** Knowledg ;” Li. e. of the Truth of more particular Propoſitions concerning 
Identity.] Theſe are my words in that place, and that the Senſe of them is ac- 
cording to the Limitation annex'd to them between thoſe Crotchets, I refer my 
Reader to that fourth Section; where he will find that all that I ſay amounts to 
no more but what is expreſs'd in theſe words, in the cloſe of it: “ I appeal 
to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſition, A Circle is 4 Circle, be not 
* as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that couſiſting of more general Terms, 
* Whatſoever is, is: And again, whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be 
** not a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it under- 
* ſtands the words, than it does of that Axiom, I: is impoſſible for the ſame thing 
cc - 77 , : 

tobe, and not to be: and ſoof all the like,” And now I ask your Lordſhip, 
whether you do affirm of this, That it overthrows all that which hath been counted 
Science and Demonſtration, and muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm? If you do, 

I fhall deſire you to prove it; if you do not, I muſt deſire you to conſider how 
fairly my Senſe has been repreſented. | 

But ſuppoſing you had repreſented my Senſe right, and that the little or dan- 
gerous uſe which I there limit to certain Maxims, had been meant of all Princi- 
ples of Reaſon in general, in your ſenſe; what had this been, my Lord, to the 
Queſtion under debate? Your Lordſhip undertakes to ſhew, That your way 
of Certainty by Reaſon is different from my way of Certainty by Ideas. To do 
this, you ſay in the preceding Page, That Certainty by Reaſon lies, 1. In Certainty P. 103. 
of Principles; 2. In Certainty of Deductions. The firſt of theſe you are upon 
here; and if in order to what you had undertaken, your Lordſhip had ſhewn, 

That in your way by Reaſon, thoſe Principles were certain; but in my way by 
Ideas, we could not attain to any Certainty concerning them : this indeed 
had been to ſhew a difference between my way of Certainty, which you call the 
way by Ideas; and yours, which you call the way by Reaſon; in this part of Cer- 
tainty, that lies in the Certainty of Principles. 1 have ſaid in the words quoted 
by your Lordſhip, That the Conſideration of thoſe two Maxims, What is, is; 
and it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to he; are not of uſe to add 
any thing to the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledg of the Truth of Iden- 
tical Predications; but I never ſaid thoſe Maxims were in the leaſt uncertain: .I 
may perhaps think otherwiſe of their uſe than your Lordſhip does, but I think 
no otherwiſe of their Truth and Certainty than you do; they are left in their 
full Force and Certainty for your uſe, if you can make any better uſe of them, 
than what I think can be made. So that in reſpe& of the allow'd Certainty of 
thoſe Principles, my way differs not at all from your Lordſhip's. i 
Pray, my Lord, look over that Chapter again, and ſee whether I bring their 
Truth and Certainty any more into queſtion, than you your ſelf do; and 'tis 
about their Certainty, and not Uſe, that the Queſtion here is between your 
Lordſhip and me: We both agree, That they are both undoubtedly certain; all 
then that you bring in the following Pages about their Uſe, is nothing to the 
reſent Queſtion about the Certainty of Principles, which your Lordſhip is upon 
in this place : and you will prove, That your way of Certainty by Reaſon, is dit- 
ferent from my way of Certainty by Ideas; when you can ſhew, That you are my 
| | 0 
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to do with ſuch extraordinary ſceptical Men; becauſe you look on it as the likelieſt 
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of the Truth of thoſe, or any other Maxime, any otherwiſe than by the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as expreſs'd in them. 

But your Lordſhip paſſing by that wholly, endeavours to prove, that my 
ſaying, That the Conſideration of thoſe two general Maxims can add nothing to 
the Evidence and Certainty of Knowledg in identical Predications, (for that is 
all that I there ſay) overthroms all that has been accounted Science and Demonſtration, 
and muſt lay the Foundation of Scepticiſm; and *tis by a very remarkable Proof, 
viz. Becauſe our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon ſome general Principles 0 
Reaſon : which is the very thing I there not only deny, but have diſprov'd ; and 
therefore ſhould not, humbly conceive, have been reſted on as a Proof of any 
thing elſe, till my Arguments againſt it had been anſwer'd. 

But inſteed of that, your Lordſhip ſays, you will put a Caſe that ſhall make 
it plain; which is the Buſineſs of the ſix following Pages, which are ſpent in 
this Caſe. 

The Caſe is founded upon a Suppoſition, which you ſeem willing to have 
thought that you borrow'd either from FJ. S. or from me: whereas, truly that Sup- 
poſition is neither that Gentleman's nor mine, but purely your Lord ſhip's own. 
For however groſly Mr. J. S. has miſtaken (which he has ſince acknowledg'd in 
print) the obvious Senſe of thoſe words of my Eſſay, on which you ſay you 
ground your Caſe ;, yet I muſt do him right herein, that he himſelf ſuppos'd not, 
that any Man in his Wits ever in earneſt queſtion d whether he himſelf were a Man 
or no: tho by a miſtake (which I cannot but wonder at, in one ſo much exer- 
cis'd in Controverſy as Mr. J. S.) he charg'd me with ſaying it. 

Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, That you think my Words there may have another 
Meaning. Would you thereby inſinuate, That you think it poſlible they ſhould 
have that Meaning which J. S. once gave them? If you do not, my Lord, 
Mr. J. S. and his underſtanding them fo, is in vain brought in here to counte- 
nance your making ſuch a Suppoſition. If you do think thoſe words of my 
Eſſay capable of ſuch a Meaning as F. S. gave them, there will appear a ſtrange 
Harmony between your Lordſhip's and Mr. J. S's Underſtanding, when he miſ- 
takes what is ſaid in my Book; whether it will continue, now Mr. J. S. takes me 
right, I know not : but let us come to the Caſe as you put it. Your words are, 

Let us put the Caſe, That Men did in earneſt queſtion whether they were Men or 
not. Your Lordſhip ſays, You do not then ſee, if I ſet aſide general Maxims, 
how I can convince them that they are Men. Anſw. And do you, my Lord, ſee that 
with Maxims you can convince them of that or any thing elſe? I confeſs, what- 
ever you ſhould do, I ſhould think it ſcarce worth while to reaſon with them 
about any thing. I believe you are the firſt that ever ſuppos'd a Man ſo much 
beſide himſelf, as to queſtion whether he were a Man or no, and yet ſo ra- 
tional, asto be thought capable of being convinc'd of that or any thing by Diſ- 
courſe of Reaſon, This, methinks, is little different from ſuppoſing a Maa in 
and out of his Wits at the ſame time. | | 

But let us ſuppoſe your Lordſhip ſo lucky with your Maxims, that you do 
convince a Man (that doubts of it) that he is a Man; what Proof, 1 beſeech 
you, my Lord, is that of this Propoſition, That our true Grounds of Certainty de- 
pend upon ſome general Principles of Reaſon ? | 


On the contrary, ſuppoſe it ſhould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
ſetting upon him with your Maxims cannot convince him; are we not by this 
your Caſe to take this for a Proof, That general Principles of Reaſon are not the 
Grounds of Certainty? For 'tis upon the Succeſs, or not Succeſs of your Endea- 
vours to convince ſuch a Man with Maxims, that your Lordſhip puts the Proof 
of this Propoſition, That our true Grounds of Certainty depend upon general Princi- 
ples of Reaſon; the Iſſue whereof muſt remain in ſuſpenſe, till you have found 
ſuch a Man to bring it to trial: and ſo the Proof is far enough off, unleſs you 
think the Caſe ſo plain, that every one ſees ſuch a Man will be preſently con- 
vinc'd by your Maxims, tho I ſhould think it probable that moſt People may 
think he will not. 

Your Lordſhip adds, For the way you look on as moſt apt to prevail upon ſuch ex- 
traordinary ſceptical Men, is by general Maxims and Principles of Reaſon. Anſw. 
This indeed is a Reaſon why your Lordſhip ſhould uſe Maxims, when you have 


way 
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way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your looking on it as the beſt way to prevail 
on ſuch extraordinary ſceptical Men, any Proof, That our true Grounds of Certainty 
depend upon ſome general Principles of Reaſon? for *twas to make this plain, that 
this Caſe was pur. 
Farther, my Lord, give me leave to ask, what have we here to do with the 
ways of convincing others of what they do not know or aſſent to? Your 
Lordſhip and I are nor, as I think, diſputing of the Methods of perſuading others 
of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aſſent to; but our Debate here, is 
about the Ground of Certainty in what they do know, and aſſent to. 
However, you go on to ſet down ſeveral Maxims, which you look on as moſt P. 10), 108. 


apt to prevall upon your extraordinary ſceptical Man, to convince him that he 
exiſts, and that he is a Man. The Maxims are, 


That nothing can have no Operations. p. 108. 
That all different ſorts of Being are diſtinguiſhd by eſſential Properties. 

That the eſſential Properties of a Man, are to reaſon, diſcourſe, &c. 

That theſe Properties cannot ſubſiſt by themſelves, without a real Subſtance. 

I will not queſtion whether a Man cannot know that he exiſts, or be certain 
(for *tis of Knowledg and Certainty the queſtion here is) that he is a Man, 
without the help of theſe Maxims. I will only crave leave to ask, how you 
know that theſe are Maximo? For methinks this, Thar the eſſential Properties of 
a Man are Reaſon, Diſcourſe, &c, an imperfect Propoſition, with and ſo forth at 
the end of it, is a pretty ſort of Maxim, That therefore which 1 deſire to be 
inform'd here, is, how your Lordſhip knows theſe, or any other Propoſitions 
to be Maxims; and how Propoſitions, that are Maxims, are to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from Propoſitions that are not Maxims? And the reaſon why 1 inſiſt upon it, 
is this: Becauſe this, and this only, would ſhew, whether what I have faid in 
my Chapter about Maxims, overthrows all that has been accounted Science and De- 
monſtration, and lays the Foundation of Scepticiſm. But I fear my Requeſt, That 
you would be pleas'd to tell me, what you mean by Maxims, that l may know 
what Propoſitions, according to your Lordſhip, are, and what are not Maxims, 
will not eaſily be granted me: becauſe it would preſently put an end to all that 
you impute to me, as ſaid in that Chapter againſt Maxims, in a ſenſe that 1 uſe 
not the word there. 

Your Lordſhip makes me, out of my Book, anſwer to the uſe you make of P. 10g. 
the four above-mention'd Propoſitions, which you call Aſaxims, as if I were de- 
clar'd of an Opinion, That Maxim, could not be of any uſe in arguing with 
others: which methinks you ſhould not have done, if you had conſider'd my 
Chapter of Maxims, which you ſo often quote. For | there ſay, © Maxims Eſſay, B. 4. 
e are uſeful to ſtop the mouths of Wranglers——to ſhew, That wrong Opi- & 7 S 11. 
&« nions lead to Abſurdities, &c.“ 

Your Lordſhip nevertheleſs goes on to prove, That without the help of theſe P. 109. 
Principles or Maxims, I cannot prove to any that doubt it, that they are Men, in my 
way of Ideas. Anſw. I beſeech you, my Lord, to give me leave to mind you 
again, that the Queſtion is not what 1 can prove; but whether, in my way by 
Ideas, I cannot without the help of theſe Principles know that I ama Man; and 
be certain of the Truth of that, and ſeveral other Propoſitions : I ſay, of ſe- 
veral other Propoſitions; for I do not think you, in your way of Oy 
Reaſon, pretend to be certain of all Truths; or to be able to prove (to thoſe 
who doubt) all Propoſitions, or ſo much as be able to convince every one of the 
Truth of every Propoſition, that you your ſelf are certain of. There be many 
Propoſitions in Mr, Nemton's excellent Book, which there are thouſands of Peo- 
ple, and thoſe a little more rational than ſuch as ſhould deny themſelves to be 
Men, whom Mr. Newton himſelf would not be able, with or without the uſe of 
Maxim, uſed in Mathematicks, to convince of the Truth of: And yet this 
would be no Argument againſt his Method of Certainty, whereby he came to the 
knowledg that they are true. What therefore you can conclude, as to my way 
of Certainty, from a Suppoſition of my not being able, in my way by Ideas, to 
convince thoſe who doubt of it, that they are Men, I do not fee. But your 

Lordſhip is reſolv'd to prove that I cannot, and ſo you go on. TD 

Your Lordſhip ſays, That 1 ſuppoſe that we muſt have a clear and diſtinct Idea p. 110. 

of that we are certain of; and this you prove out of my Chapter of Maxims, where 
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I ſay, „ That every one knows the Ideas that he has, and that diſtinctly and 
« unconfuſedly one from another,” Anſw. I ſuſpected all along, that you miſ- 


took what I meant by confus'd Ideas. If your Lordſhip pleaſes to turn to my 


Chapter of diſtinct and conſus d Ideas, you will there find, that an Idea, which 
is diſtinguiſh'd in the Mind from all others, may yet be confus'd: the Con- 
fuſion being made by a careleſs Application of diſtin& Names to Ideas, that 
are not ſuſſiciently diſtinct. Which having explain'd at large, in that Chap- 
tcr, I ſhall not need here again to repeat. Only permit me to ſet down an 
Inſtance: He that has the Idea of the Liquor that, circulating thro the Heart 
of a Sheep, keeps that Animal alive, and he that has the Idea of the Liquor 
That circulates thro the Heart of a Lobſter, has two different Ideas; as diſtinct 
as an Idea of an aqueous, pellucid, cold Liquor, is from the Idea of a red, 
opake, hot Liquor: but yet theſe two may be confounded, by giving the name 
Blood to this vital circulating Liquor of a Lobſter. 

This being conſider'd, will ſhew how what 1 have ſaid there may conſiſt 
with my ſaying, That to Certainty, Ideas are not requir'd, that are in all 
their Parts perfectly clear and diſtinct : becauſe Certainty being ſpoken there 
of the Knowledg of the Truth of any Propofition, and Propolitions being 
made in Words, it may be true, That notwithſtanding all the Ideas we 
have in our Minds, are, as far as we have them there, clear and diſtinct; yer 
thoſe which we would ſuppoſe the Terms in the Propoſition to ſtand for, 
may not be clear and diſtint: Either, 


1. By making the Term ſtand for an uncertain Idea, which we have not 


pet preciſely determin'd in our Minds, whereby it comes to ſtand ſometimes 


tor one Idea, ſometimes for another. Which tho, when we reflect on them, 
they are diſtin& in our Minds, yet by this uſe of a Name undetermin'd in 
its Signification, come to be confounded. Or, 

2. By ſuppoling the Name to ſtand for ſomething more than really is in 
the Idea in our Minds, which we make it a Sign of, v. g. let us ſuppoſe, 
That a Man many Years ſince, when he was young, eat a Fruit, whoſe Shape, 
Size, Conſiſtency and Colour, be has a perfect remembrance of; but the 
particular Taſte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it very much de- 


lighted him. This complex Idea, as far as it is ia his Mind, *tis evident, is 


there; and as far as he perceives it, when he reflects on it, is in all its Parts 
clear and diſtin: but when he calls it a P:ne- Apple, and will ſuppoſe, that 
Name ſtands for the ſame preciſe complex Idea, for which another Man 
(who newly eat of that Fruit, and has the Idea of the Taſte of it alſo freſh 
in his Mind) uſes it, or for which he himſelf us'd it, when he had the Taſte 
freſh in his Memory; 'tis plain his complex Idea in that part, which conſiſts in 
the Taſte, is very obſcure. | 

To apply this to what your Lordſhip here makes me ſuppoſe, 1 anſwer, 

1. I do not ſuppoſe, That to Certainty it is requiſite, that an Idea ſhould 
be in all its Parts clear and diſtinct. 1 can be certain, that a Pine-Apple is 
not an Artichoak, tho my Idea, which I ſuppoſe that Name to ſtand for, be 
in me obſcure and confus'd, in regard of its Taſte. 

2, I do not deny, but on the contrary, I affirm, That I can have a clear 
and diſtin Idea of a Man (i. e. the Idea I give the name Man to, may be 
clear and diſtin) tho it ſhould be true, That Men are not yet agreed on 
the determin'd Idea, that the name Man ſhall ſtand for. Whatever Confu- 
non there may be in the Idea, to which that Name is indeterminately ap- 
ply'd; I do allow and affirm, That every one, if he pleaſes, may have a 
clear and diſtin& Idea of a Man to himſelf, i. e. which he makes the word 
Man ſtand for: which, if he makes known to others in his Diſcourſe with 
them about Man, all verbal Diſpute will ceaſe, and he cannot be miſtaken 
when he uſes the term Man. And if this were but done with moſt of the 
glittering Terms brandiſh'd in Diſputes, it would often be ſeen how little 
ſome Men have to ſay, who with equivocal Words and Expreſſions, make 
no ſmall noiſe in Controverſy. 

Your Lordjhip concludes this Part, by ſaying, Th you have ſhew'd how in- 
conſiſtent my way of Ideas is with true Certainty, and of what Uſe and Neceſſity 
theſe general Principles of Reaſon. are. Anſw. By the Laws of * 
. | which 
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which in another place you expreſs ſuch a, regard to, one is bound not to 
change the Terms of the Queſtion. This I crave leave humbly to offer 
to your Lordſhip, becauſe, as far as I have look'd into Controverſy, I do 
not remember to have met with any one ſo apt, ſhall I ſay, to forget or 
change the Queſtion as your Lordſhip. This, my Lord, 1 ſhould not venture 
to ſay, but upon very good Grounds, which 1 ſhall be ready to give you an 
account of, whenever you ſhall demand it of me. One Example of it we 
have here: you ſay, Tou have ſhew'd how inconſiſtent my way of Ideas is with true P. 114. 
Certainty, and of what Uſe and Neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. 
My Lord, it you pleaſe to look back to the 105th Page, you will ſee what 
you there promis'd was to ſhew the Difference of my Method of Certainty by 
Ideas, and the Method of Certainty by Reaſon: And particularly in the Pages 
between that and this, the Certainty of Principles, which you ſay is one of thoſe 
two things, wherein the way of Certainty by Reaſon lies. Inſtead of that, your 
Lordſhip concludes here, that you have ſhew'd two things : 

1. How inconſiſtent my way of Ideas is with true Certainty. Whereas it ſhould 
be to ſhew the Inconſiſtency or Difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and 
the Method of Certainty by Reaſon, which are two very different Propolitipns. 
And before you undertake to ſhew, That my Method of Certainty is incon- 
ſiſtent with true Certainty; it will be neceſſary for you to define, and tell us 
wherein true Certainty conſiſts, which your Lordſhip hitherto has ſhewn no 
great Forwardnelſs to do. 

2. Another thing which you ſay you have done, is, That you have ſhewn of 
what Uſe and Neceſſity theſe general Principles of Reaſon are. Anſw. Whether 
by theſe general Principles you mean thoſe Propoſitions which you ſet down, 
p- 108. and call there Maxims, or any other Propoſitions which you have not 
any where ſet down, I cannot tell. But whatſoever they are, that you mean 
here by zheſe, I know not how the Uſefulneſs of theſe your general Principles, 
be they what they will, came to be a Queſtion between your Lordſhip and 
me here. If you have a mind to ſhew any Miſtakes of mine in my Chapter 
of Maxims, which, you ſay, you think extraordinary for the Deſign of it, | ſhall 
not be unwilling to be rectify'd; but that the Uſefulneſs of Principles is 
not what is here under debate between us, I, with Submiſſion, afirm. That 
which your Lordſhip is here to prove, is, That the Certainty of Principles, 
which is the way of Certainty by Reaſon, is different from my way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas. Upon the whole, I crave leave to ſay in your Words, That 
thus I have, I humbly conceive, made it appear, that you have not ſhew'd any 
Difference, much leſs any Inconſiſtency of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reaſon, in that firſt part, which you aſſign of Certainty 
by Reaſon, Viz. Certainty of Principles. ; 

l come now to the ſecond part, which you aſſign of Certainty by Reaſon, viz. P. 105, 
Certainty of Deductiůons. I only crave leave firſt to ſet down theſe Words in | 
the latter end of your Diſcourſe, which we have been conſidering, where 
your Lordſhip ſays, Tou begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made me 
ſay, That I had diſcours'd with very rational Men who deny*d themſelves 
« to be Men,” Anſw. I do not know what may be done by thoſe who have 
ſuch a Command over the Pronouns They and Them, as to put they themſelves 
for they. 1 ſhall therefore deſire my Reader to turn to that Pallage of my 
Book, and ſee whether he too can be ſo lucky as your Lordſhip, and can 
with you begin to think, that by theſe Words, Who have actually deny d, Eſſay, B. 4. 
de that they, 1. e. Infants and Changelings, are Men; 1 meant, why actually de- C. 7, S. 17. 
ny'd that they themſelves were Men. | 

' Your Lordſhip, to prove my Method of Certainty by Ideas to be different 
from, and inconſiſtent with your ſecond part of the Certainty by Reaſon, Which, 
you ſay, lies in the Certainty of Deductions, begins thus: That you come now to P. 114. 
the Cermainty of Reaſon, in making Deductions; and here you ſhall briefly lay down 
the Grounds of Certainty, which the antient Philoſophers went upon, and then com- 

pare my way of Ideas with them. To which give me leave, my Lord, to reply 3 
(1.) That, 1 humbly conceive, it ſhould have been Grounds of Certainty Lin 
making Deductions] which the antient Philoſephers went upon; or elſe they will 
be nothing to the Propoſition, which your Lordſhip has undertaken here to 
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prove. Now of the Certainty in making Deductions, I ſee none of the An- 


tients produc'd by your Lordſhip, who ſay any thing to ſhew, wherein it 
conſiſts, but Ariſtotle; who, as you ſay, in his Method of inferring one thing 


from another, went upon this common Principle of Reaſon, that what things agree in 


a third, agree among themſelves. And it ſo falls out, That ſo far as he goes to- 
wards the ſhewing wherein the Certainty of Deductions conſiſts, he and I agree, 


8.2. 45 Is evident by what I ſay in my Eſſay. And if Ariſtotle had gone any far- 
ther to ſhew, how we are certain, that thoſe two things agree with a third, 


he would have plac'd that Certainty in the Perception of that Agreement, as 
I have done, and then he and I ſhould have perfectly agreed. I preſume to 
ſay, if Ariſtotle had gone farther in this matter, he would have plac'd our 
Knowledg or Certainty of the Agreement of any two things in the Percep- 
tion of their Agreement. And let not any one from hence think, I attri- 
bute too much to my ſelf in ſaying, That that acute and judicious Philoſo- 
pher, if he had gone farther in that matter, would have done as I have done. 
For if he omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did not ſee it, but that it 
was ſo obvious and evident, that it appear'd ſuperfluous to name it. For 
who can doubt that the Knowledg, or being certain, that any two things 
agree, conſiſts in the perception of their Agreement ? What elſe can it poſ- 
ſibly conſiſt in? It is ſo obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to 
think, that he that went ſo far could miſs if. And I ſhould wonder, if any 
one ſhould allow the Certainty of Deduction to conſiſt in the Agreement of 
two things in a third, aud yet ſhould deny that the Knowledg or Certainty 
of that Agreement conſiſted in the Perception of it. | 

(2.) In the next place, my Lord, ſuppoſing my Method of Certainty, in 
making Deductions, were different from thoſe of the Antients; this, at beſt, 
would be only, that which I call, Argumentum ad Verecundiam; which proves 
not on which fide Reaſon is, tho I, in Modeſty, ſhould anſwer nothing to 
their Authorities, 

(3.) The Antients, as it ſeems by your Lordſhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the Grounds of Certainty; what can their Authorities ſignify 
in the Caſe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from Reaſon, in differing 
trom any of them more than that they differ from Reaſon, in differing one 
from another? And therefore, after all the different Authorities produc'd 
by you out of your great meaſure of reading, the matter will at laſt reduce 
it ſelf to this Point, That your Lordſhip ſhould tell us wherein the Certainty 
of Reaſon, in making Deduttions, conſiſts; and then ſhew wherein my Method 
of making Deductions, differs from it: which, whether you have done or no, 
we ſhall ſee in what follows. CRE 

Your Lordſhip cloſes your very Learned, and to other Purpoſes very Uſe- 
fu], Account of the Opinions of the Antients, concerning Certainty, with, 
theſe Words; That thus you have, in as few Words as you could, laid together 
theſe old Methods of Certainty, which have obtain d greateſt Reputation in the World. 
Whereupon I muſt crave leave to mind you again, That the Propoſition you 
are here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this place, is concerning the 
Certainty of Deductions, and not concerning Certainty in general. I ſay not this, 
that I am willing to decline the Examination of my Method of Certainty in 
general, any way, or in any place: But I ſay it to obſerve, that in Diſ- 
courſes of this nature, the Laws of Diſputation have wiſely order'd the Pro- 
poſition under debate, to be kept to, and that in the ſame Terms, to avoid 
Wandring, Obſcurity and Confuſion. 

I therefore proceed now to conſider what uſe your Lordſhip makes of 
the Antients, againſt my way of Certainty in general; ſince you think fit 
to make no uſe of them, as to the Certainty of Reaſon, in making Deduc- 
tions: tho it is under this your ſecond Branch of Certainty by Reaſon, that 
you bring them in. 

Your firſt Objection here, is that old one again, That my way of Certainty 
by Ideas is new. Anſw. Your calling of it New, does not prove it to be different 
rom that of Reaſon : But your Lordſhip proves it to be New, TS: 

1. Becauſe bere Li. e. in my way] we have no general Principles. Anſw. I do, 


as your Lordſhip knows, own the Truth and Certainty of the receiv'd gene- 


«+ ral 
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ral Maxims; and I contend for the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity of ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions in all Certainty, whether of Inſtitution or Demonſtration. What 

therefore . Principles are, which you have not in my way of Cer- 


tainty by Ideas, Which your Lordſhip has in your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, I beſee 


gainſt me. | 


2. Your Lordſhip ſays, That here Li. e. in my way] we have no Antecedents P. 120: 
and Conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration. Anſw. If your Lord- 
ſhip here means, That there be no Antecedents and Conſequents in my Book, 
or that I ſpeak not, or allow not of Syllegiſm as a Form of Argumentation, 
that has its uſe, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain, But if by here we 
have no Antecedents and Conſequents, no ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, you 
mean, That I do not place Certainty, in having Antecedents and Conſequents, or 
in making of Syllogi/ms, I grant I do not; I have ſaid Syllogiſms inſtead of 
your Words, Syllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration , which examin'd, amount 
here to no more than Syllogiſms : For ſyllogiſtical Methods are nothing but Mode 
and Figure, i. e. Syllogiſms;, and the Rules of Syllogiſms are the ſame, whether 
the Syllogiſms be us d in Demonſtration or in Probability. But *twas conve- 
nient for you to ſay, Syllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, if you would have 
it thought, that Certainty is plac'd in it: For to have nam'd bare Syllogiſm, 
without annexing Demonſtration to it, would have ſpoil'd all, ſince every one, 
who knows what Syllogiſm is, knows it may as well be us'd in topical or 
fallacious Arguments, as in Demonſtration. 
Your Lordſhip charges me then, That in my way by Ideas, I do not place 
Certainty, in having Antecedents and Conſequents, And pray, my Lord, do 
you in your way by Reaſon do ſo? If you do, this is certain, That every 
body has, or may have Certainty in every thing he diſcourſes about: For e- 
very one, in any Diſcourſe he makes, has, or may, if he pleaſes, have Ante- 
cedents and Conſequents. 
Again, your Lordſhip charges me, That I do not place Certainty in Syllogiſm. 
I crave leave to ask again, And does your Lordſhip? And is this the dif- 
ference between your way of Certainty by Reaſon, and my way of Certaiaty 
by Ideas? Why elſe is it objected to me, That I do nor, if your Lordſhip 
does not place Certainty in Syllogiſm? And if you do, I know nothing ſo re- 
uiſite, as that you ſhould adviſe all People, Women and all, to betake them- 
Nees immediately to the Univerſities, and to the learning of Logick; to 
put themſelves out of the dangerous State of Scepticiſm: For there young 
Lads, by being taught Syllagiſm, arrive at Certainty ; whereas, without Mode 
and Figure, the World is in perfect Ignorance and Uncertainty, and is ſure 
of nothing. The Merchant cannot be certain that his Account is right caſt 
up, nor the Lady that her Coach is not a Wheel-barrow, nor her Dairy-maid 
that one and one Pound of Butter are two Pounds of Butter, and two and 
two four; and all for want of Mode and Figure: Nay, according to this 
Rule, whoever liv'd before Ariſtotle, or him, whoever it was, that firſt intro- 
duc'd Syllogiſm, could not be certain of any thing; no, not that there was a 
God, which will be the preſent State of the far greateſt part of Mankind 
(to paſs by whole Nations of the Eaſt, as China, and Indoſtan, &c.) even in 
the Chriſtian World, who to this day have not the Syllogiſt:cal Methods of De- 
monſtration, and ſo cannot be certain of any thing. 1885 | 
3. Your Lordſhip farther ſays, That in my way of Certainty by Ideas we have 
no Criterion. Anſw. To perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, 
and not to perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is, I think, 
a Criterion to diſtinguiſh what a Man is certain of, from what he is not cer- 
tain of. Has your Lordſhip any other or better Criterion to diſtinguiſh Cer- 
tainty from Uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my earneſt Requeſt, 
That you would be pleas'd to do that Right to your way of Certainty by Rea- 
ſor, as not to conceal it. If your Lordſhip has not, why is the want of a Cr;- 
terion, when | have ſo ae a one, objected to my way of Certainty, and my 
way ſo often accus'd of a Tendency to Scepticiſm and Infidelity, when you your 
ſelf have nota better? And I think I may take the liberty to ſay, if yours be 
not the ſame, you have not one ſo good. | 
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you to tell, and thereby to make good this Aſſertion a- 
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Perhaps your Lordſhip will cenſure me here, and think it is more than be- 
comes me, to preſs you ſo hard concerning your own way; and to ask, whe- 
ther your way of Certainty lies in having Antecedents and Conſequents, and 
Syllogiſms ;, and whether it has any other or better Criterion, than what I have 
given: Your Lordſhip will poſſibly think it enough, that you have laid down 
the Grounds of Certainty which the antient Grecians went upon. My Lord, if you 
think ſo, I muſt be ſatisfy'd with it: tho perhaps others will think it ſtrange, 
that in a Diſpute about a Method of Certainty, which for its ſuppos'd coming 
ſhort of Certainty, you charge with a Tendency to Scepticiſm and Infidelity, 
you ſhould produce only the different Opinions of other Men, concerning 


Certainty, to make good this Charge, without declaring any of thoſe dif- 
ferent Opinions or Grounds of Certainty to be true or falſe: And ſome 


may be apt to ſuſpe& that you your ſelf are not yet reſolv'd wherein 


to place it. 


But, my Lord, I know too well what your diſtance above me requires of 
me, to ſay any ſuch thing to your Lordſhip. Your own Opinions are to 
your ſelf, and your not diſcovering them, muſt paſs for a ſufficient Reaſon 
for your not diſcovering them: and if you think fit to over-lay a poor in- 
fant modern Notion with the great and weighty Names of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and the like; and heaps of Quotations out of the Antients; 
who is not preſently to think it dead, and that there is an end of it? 
Eſpecially when it will have too much Envy for any one to open his Mouth 
in defence of a Notion, which is declar'd by your Lordſhip to be different 
from what thoſe great Men ſaid, whoſe Words are to be taken without any 
more ado, and who are not to be thought ignorant or miſtaken in any thing. 
Tho I crave leave to ſay, That however infallible Oracles they were, to take 
things barely upon their, or any Man's Authority, is barely to believe, but 
not to know or be certain. 

Thus your Lordſhip has ſufficiently prov'd my way of Certainty by Ideas to 
be inconſiſtent with the way of Certainty by Reaſon, by proving it new; which 
you prove only by ſaying, That it  /o wholly new, that here we have no gene- 
ral Principles; no Criterion; no Antecedents and Conſequents; no ſyllogiſtical Me- 
thods of Demonſtration: And yet we are told of a better way of Certainty to be 
attain'd merely by the help of Ideas; add, if your Lordſhip pleaſes, ſiguify'd by 
Words: which put into Propoſitions, whereof ſome are general Principles, 
ſome are or may be Antecedents, and ſome Conſequents, and ſome put together 
in Mode and Figure, /yllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration. For, pray my Lord, 
may not Words, that ſtand for Ideas, be put into Propoſitions as well as an 
other? And may not thoſe Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for Ideas, 
be as well put into Antecedents and Conſequents, or Syllogiſms, and make Maxims, 
as well as any other Propoſitions, whoſe Terms ſtand not for Ideas, if your 
Lordſhip can find any ſuch? And if thus Ideas can be brought into Maxims, 
Antccedents and Conſequents, and ſyllogiſtical Methods of Demonſtration, what 
inconſiſtency has the way of Certainty by Ideas, with thoſe ways of Certainty 
by Reaſon, if at laſt your Lordſhip will ſay, That Certainty conſiſts in Pro- 
poſitions put together as Antecedents and Conſequents, and in Mode and Figure? 
For as for Principles or Maxims, we ſhall know whether your Principles or 
Maxims are a way to Certainty, when you ſhall pleaſe to tell us what it is 
that, to your Lordſhip, makes a Maxim or Principle, and diſtinguiſhes it from 
other Propoſitions; and whether it be any thing but an immediate Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, as expreſs'd in that Pro- 
poſition. To conclude, by all that your Lordſhip has alledg'd out of the 
Antients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, prov'd that my way of Cer- 
tainty is new, or that they had any way of Certainty different from mine; 
much leſs have you prov'd that my way of Certainty by Ideas is in- 
e e moo the way of Certainty by Reaſon, which was the Propoſition to 

e prov'd. 

Your Lordſhip having thought it enough againſt my way of Certainty by Ideas, 
thus to prove its Newneſs, you betake your ſelf preſently to your old Topick 
of obſcure and confus d Ideas; and ask, But how comes there to be ſuch a wa 


y 
of Certainty by Ideas, and yet the Ideas themſelves are ſo uncertain and obſcure ? 
| | Anſw. 


to the Biſhop of Worceſter; 


Anſw. No Idea, as It is in the Mind, is uncertain; tho to thoſe who uſe Names 
uncertainly, it may be uncertain what Idea that Name ſtands for. And as to 
obſcure and confus'd Ideas, no Idea is ſo obſcure in all its Parts, or ſo con- 
founded with all other Ideas, but that one, who, in a Propolition, joins it with 
another in that part which is clear and diſtin&t, may perceive its Agreement or 
Diſagreement, as expreſs'd in that Propoſition : Tho when Names are us'd for 
Ideas, which are in ſome part obſcure or confounded with other Ideas, there 
can be no Propoſitions made which can produce Certainty concerning thar, 
wherein the Idea is obſcure and confus'd. And therefore to your Lordſhip's 
Queſtion, Hom is it poſſible for us to have a clear Perception of the Agreement of P. 182 
Ideas, f the Ideas themſelves be not clear and diſtinct? I anſwer, very well; be- 
cauſe an obſcure or confis d Idea, i. e. that is not perfectly clear and diſtin& in 
all its Parts, may be compar'd with another in that part of it, which is clear 
and diſtinct : which will, I humbly conceive, remove all thoſe Difficulties, 1n- 
conſiſtences and Contradictions, which your Lordſhip ſeems to be troubled with, 
from my words quoted in thoſe two Pages. P. $21,122; 
Your Lordſhip having, as it ſeems, quite forgot that you were to ſhew 
wherein the Certainty of Deductions, in the way of Ideas, was inconſiſtent with 
the Certainty of Deductions, in the way of Reaſon, brings here a new Charge up- P. faz. 
on my way of Certainty, viz. That I have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubt- 
ful Ideas, from true and certain. Your Lordſhip ſays, the Academicks went upon p. 123. 
Ideas, or Repreſentations of things to their Minds; and pray, my Lord, does not 
your Lordſhip do ſo too? Or has Mr. J. S. ſo won upon your Lordſhip, by his 
ſolid Philoſophy againſt the Fancies of the Ideiſts, that you begin to think him in the 
right in this too; where he ſays, That Notions are the Materials of our Knowledg ; Solid Philoſo- 
and that a Notion is the very thing it ſelf exiſting in the Underſtanding ? For ſince phy, p. 23, & 
I make no doubt but that, in all your Lordſhip's Knowledg, you will allow, 27: 
that you have ſome immediate Objects of your Thoughts, which are the Mate- 
rials of that Knowledg, about which it is employ'd, thoſe immediate Objects, 
if they are not as Mr. J. S. ſays, the very things themſelves, muſt be Ideas. Not 
thinking your Lordſhip therefore yet ſo perfect a Convert of Mr. J. Ss, that 
you are perſuaded, that as often as you think of your Cathedral Church, or of 
Des Cartes's Vortices, that the very Cathedral Church at Worceſter, or the Mo- 
tion of thoſe Vortices, it ſelf exiſts in your Underſtanding ; when one of them 
never cxiſted but in that one place at Worceſter, and the other never exiſted any 
where in rerum natura. I conclude, your Lordſhip has immediate Objects of 
your Mind, which are not the very things themſelves exiſting in your Underſt anding ; 
which if, with the Academicks, you will pleaſe to call Repreſentations, as I ſup- 
poſe you will, rather than with me Ideas, it will make no difference. | 
This being ſo, I muſt then make the ſame Objection againſt your way of Cer- 
rainty by Reaſon, that your Lordſhip does againſt my way of Certainty by Ideas 
(for upon the compariſon of theſe two we now are) and then I retura your 
words here again, viz. That you have no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubrful P. 122,123. 
Repreſentations from true and certain; how then can any Man be ſecure, that he is 
not impos d upon in your Lordſhip's way of Repreſentations ? 
Your Lordſhip ſays, 7 tell you of a way of Certainty by Ideas, and never offer any P. 124, 125. 
ſuch Method for examining them, 44 the Academicks requir*d for their Probability. 
Anſw. I was not, I confeſs, ſo well acquainted with what the Academicks went 
upon for the Criterion of a greater Probability, as your Lordſhip is; or if 1 had, 
1 writing, as your Lordſhip knows, out of my own Thoughts, could not well 
tranſcribe out of them. But that you ſhould tell me, I never offer any Criterion 
to diſtinguiſh falſe from true Ideas, I cannot but wonder; and therefore crave 
leave to beg your Lordſhip to look again into B. 2. c. 32. of my Ea); and 
there, I perſuade my ſelf, you will find a Criterion, whereby true and falſe Ideas 
may be diſtinguiſh'd. 2 | 
Your Lordſhip brings for Inſtance the Idea of Solidity; but what it is an In- P. 125, 
ſtance of, I confeſs, 1 do not ſee: Your Lordſhip charges on my way of Certainty, P. 122. 
that I have) no Criterion to diſtinguiſh falſe and doubtful Ideas from true and certain 
which is follow'd by an Account you give, how the Academicks examin'd their P. 123, 124. 
Ideas or Repreſentations, before they allow'd them to prevail on them to give an A 


ſent, as to à greater Probability. And then you tell me, that I ever offer fall P. 125. 
uc 
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ſuch Method for examining them, as the Academic ls requir'd for their Probability : 
to which your Lordſhip ſubjoins theſe words; As for Inſtance, my firſt Idea, which 
I go upon, of Solidity: Would not one now expect, that this ſhould be an In- 
ſtance to make good your Lordſhip's Charge, That I had no Criterion to diſtin- 
guiſh, whether my Idea of Solidity were falſe and doubtful, or true and cer- 
tain? 

To ſhew that I have no ſuch Criterion, your Lordſhip asks me two Queſtions ; 
the firſt is, How my Idea of Solidity comes to be clear and diſtinit ? I will ſuppoſe 
for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear and diſtinct- How will this 
prove, that I have no Criterion to know whether it be true or falſe ? For the 
Queſtion here is not about knowing how an Idea comes to be clear and diſtind; 
but how 1 ſhall know whether it be true or falſe. But your Lordſhip's follow- 
ing words ſeem to aim at a farther Objection ; your words all together are, 
How this Idea Li. e. my Idea of Solidity, which conſiſts in Repletion of Space, 
with an Excluſion of all other ſolid Subſtances} comes to be clear and diſtinct to 
me, when others who go in the ſame way of Ideas, have quite another Idea of it? 
My Lord, I deſire your Lordſhip to name who thoſe Others are, who go in the 
ſame way of Ideas with me, who have quite another Idea of this my Idea than I 
have; Ge to this Idea I could be ſure that It, in any other Writer but your 
Lordſhip, muſt here refer: But, my Lord, it is one of your privileg'd Parti- 
cles, and I have nothing to ſay to it, But let it be ſo, that others have quite a- 
not her Idea of it than I; how does that prove, that I have no Criterion to diſt in- 
guiſh whether my Idea of Solidity be true or no? 

Your Lordſhip farther adds, That thoſe others think that they have as plain and 
diſtin an Idea, that Extenſion and Body are the ſame: And then your Lordſhip 
asks, Now what Criterion is there to come to a Certainty in this Matter? Anſw. In 
what Matter, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? If it be whether my Idea of Solidity be 
a true Idea, which is the Matter here in queſtion, in this Matter I have given a 


B. 2. c. 22, Criterion to know, in my Eſſay: If it be to decide the Queſtion, whether the 


P. 126, 


word Body more properly ſtands for the ſimple Idea of Space, or for the complex 
Idea of Space and Solidity together, that is not the Queſtion here; nor can 
there be any other Criterion to decide it by, but the Propriety of our Lan- 
uage. 

, Bur your Lordſhip adds, Ideas can have no way of Certainty in themſelves, if it 
be poſſible for even Philofophical and Rational Men to fall into ſuch contrary Ideas 
about the ſame thing; and both ſides think their Ideas to be clear and diſtinft. If 
this were ſo, 1 do not ſee how this would any way prove, that I had no Crite- 
rion whereby it might be diſcern'd, whether my Idea of Solidity were true or 
no; which was to be prov'd. \ 

But at laſt, this which your Lordſhip calls contrary Ideas about the ſame thing, 


is nothing but a difference about a Name. For I think no body will ſay, That 


the Idea of Extenſion, and the Idea of Solidity are the ſame Ideas: All the dif- 
ference then between thoſe Philoſophical and Rational Men, which your Lordſhip 
mentions here, is no more but this, whether the ſimple Idea of pure Extenſion 
ſhall be call'd Body, or whether the complex Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity 
join'd together, ſhall be call'd Body; which will be no more than a bare verbal 
Diſpute to any one, who does not take Sounds for Things, and make the word 
Body ſomething more than a Sign of what the Speaker would ſignify by it. 
But what the Speaker makes the Term Body ſtand for, cannot be preciſely known, 
till he has determin'd it in his own Mind, and made it known to another; and 
then there can between them be no longer a Diſpute about the ſignification of 
the word: v. g. If one of thoſe Philoſophical Rational Men tells your Lordſhip, 
that he makes the Term Body to ſtand preciſely for the ſimple Idea of pure Ex- 
tenſion, your Lordſhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concernin 
this thing; but whenever he uſes the word Body, your Lordſhip muſt ſuppoſe 
in his Mind the ſimple Idea of Extenſion, as the thing he means by Body. If, 
on the other ſide, another of thoſe Philoſophical Rational Men ſhall tell your 
Lordſhip, that he makes the Term Body to ſtand preciſely for a complex Idea 
made up of the ſimple Ideas of Extenſion and Solidity join'd together; your 
Lordſhip or he can be in no Doubt or Uncertainty concerning this thing : * 
Wher- 
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whenever he uſes the word Body, your Lordſhip muſt think on, and allow the 

Idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. 
As your Lordſhip can allow this different uſe of the Term Body in theſe dif- 

ferent Men, without changing any Idea, or any thing in your own Mind, but 

the Application of the ſame Term to different Ideas, which changes neither the 

Truth nor Certainty of any of your Lordſhip's Ideas, from what it was before: 

So thoſe two Philoſophical Rational Men may, in Diſcourſe one with another, 

agree to uſe that Term Body, for either of thoſe two Ideas, which they pleaſe, 

without at all making their Ideas, on either ſide, falſe or uncertain. But if they 

will conteſt which of theſe Ideas the Sound Body ought to ſtand for, *tis viſible 

their Difference is not about any Reality of Things, but the Propriety of 

Speech; and their Diſpute and Doubt is only about the ſignification of a word. 
Your Lordſhip's ſecond Queſtion is, Whether by this Idea of Solidity, we may P. 126. 

come to know what it is, Anſw. I muſt ask you here again, what you mean by it? 

If your Lordſhip by it means Solidity, then your Queſtion runs thus: Whe- 

ther by this Li. e. my] Idea of Solidity, we may come to know what Solidity is? 

Anſw. Without doubt, if your Lordſhip means by the Term Solidity, what | 

mean by the Term Solidity; for then I have told you what it #, in the Chapter B. 2+ c. 4 

above-cited by your Lordſhip: If you mean any thing elſe by the Term Soli- 

dity, when your Lordſhip will pleaſe to tell me what you mean by it, I will tell 

your Lordſhip what Solidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you will find your 

ſelf oblig'd to do, if what I have ſaid of Solidity does not ſatisfy you what it 

1. For you will not think it reaſonable. I ſhould tell your Lordſhip what a 

thing is when expreſs'd by you in a Term, which 1 do not know what your 

Lordſhip means by, nor what you make it ſtand for. | 
But your Lordſhip asks, Wherein it conſiſts 3 if you mean wherein the Idea of P. 128. 

it conſiſts, that I have already told your Lordſhip, in the Chapter of my Eſay 

above-meation'd. If your Lordſhip means what is the real internal Conſticu- 

tion, that phyſically makes Solidity in things; if I anſwer Ido not know, that 

will no more make my Idea of Solidity not to be true or certain (if your Lordſhip 

thinks Certainty may be attributed to ſingle 1deas) than the not knowing the 

phyſical Conſtitution, whereby the Parts of Bodies are ſo fram'd as to cohere, 

makes my Idea of Coheſion not true or certain. 
To my ſaying in my Eſſay, „That if any one ask-me what this Solidity is, I B. 2. c. 4. S. 6. 

&« ſend him to his Senſes to inform him;“ your Lordſhip replies, You thought P. 126. 

the Deſign of my Book would have ſent him to his Ideas for Certainty: and are we, 

fays your Lordſhip, ſent back again from our Ideas to our Senſes? Anſw. | can- 

not help it, if your Lordſhip miſtakes the Deſign of my Book: For what con- 

cerns Certainty, i. e. the Knowledg of the Truth of Propoſitions, my Book 

ſends every one to his Ideas; but for the getting of ſimple Ideas of Senſation, 

my Book ſends him only to his Senſes. But your Lordſhip uſes Certainty here, 

in a Senſe I never us'd it, nor do underſtand it in; for what the Certainty of 

any ſimple Idea is, I confeſs I do not know, and ſhall be glad you would tell 

me what you mean by it. : ; 
However, in this Senſe you ask me, and that as if your Queſtion carry'd a P. 127. 

Demonſtration of my contradicting my ſelf; And are we ſent back again, from 

our Ideas to our Senſes? Anſw, My Lord, every one is ſent to his Senſes to get 

the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, becauſe they are no other way to be got. _ 
Your Lordſhip preſſes on with this farther Queſtion, What do theſe Ideas fig- 90 

nify then? i. e. if a Man be ſent to his Senſes for the Idea of Solidity. I an- 

ſwer, to ſhew him the Certainty of Propoſitions, wherein the Agreement or 

Diſagreement of Ideas is perceiv'd; which is the Certainty I ſpeak of, and no 

other : But what the Certainty is which your-Lordſhip ſpeaks of in this and the 

following Page, I confeſs I do not underſtand. For, : P. 127, 123. 
Your Lordſhip adds, that I ſay farther, * That if this be not a ſufficient Ex- P. 127. 

« plication of Solidity, I promiſe to tell any one what it 1s, when he tells 

« me what Thinking is; or explains to me, what Extenſion and Motion are. 

Are we not now in the true way to Certainty, when ſuch things as theſe are given over, 

of which we have the cleareſt Evidence by Senſation and Reflect ion ? For here 1 

make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear and diſtinf# Notions of theſe Things, as 


to diſcourſe into a blind Man the Ideas of Light and Colours. Is not this 4 
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rare way of Certainty ? Anſw. What Things, my Lord, I beſeech you, are theſe 
which you here tell me are given over, of which we have the cleareſt Evidence by 
Senſation or Reflection? Iis likely you will tell me, they are Extenſion and 
Motion. But my Lord, I crave the liberty to ſay, That when you have conſi- 
der'd again, you will be ſatisfy'd, there are no things given over in the caſe, but 
only the names Extenſion and Motion; and concerning them too, nothing is given 
over, but a power of defining them. When you will be pleas'd to lay by a little 
the Warmth of thoſe Queſtions of Triumph, which I meet with in this Paſſage, 
and tell me what Things your Lordſhip makes theſe Names Extenſion and Motion 
to ſtand for; you perhaps will not find, that I make it impoſſible for thoſe, who 
have their Senſes, to get the ſimple Ideas, ſignify'd by theſe Names, very clear 
and diſtin by their Senſes: Tho I do fay, that theſe, as well as all other 
Names of ſimple Ideas, cannot be defin'd; nor any ſimple Ideas be brought into 
our Minds by Words, any more than the Ideas of Light and Colours can be diſ- 
cours'd into a blind Man: which is all I do ſay in thoſe words of mine, which 
your Lordſhip quotes, as ſuch wherein I have given over things, whereof we have 
the cleareſt Evidence, And ſo from my being of opinion, That the Names of 
ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, nor thoſe Ideas got by any Words whatſoever, 
which is all that I there ſay ; your Lordſhip very pathetically expreſſes your ſelt, 
as if in my way all were gone, Certainty were loſt ; and if my Method ſhould be 
allow'd, there is an end of all Knowledg in the World. 

The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives againſt my way of Certainty, is, That J 
here make it as impoſſible to come to certain, clear, and diſtin Notions of theſe things, 
Li. c. Extenſion and Motion] as to diſcourſe into a blind Man the Idea of Light and 
Colours, Anſw. What clear and diſtinf Notions or Ideas are, I do undeiſtand : 
but what your Lordſhip means by certain Notions, ſpeaking here, as you do, of 
ſimple Ideas, I muſt own I do not underſtand. That for the attaining thoſe 
ſimple Ideas I ſend Men to their Senſes, I ſhall think Iam in the right, till I hear 
from your Lordſhip better Arguments to convince me of my Miſtake, than 
theſe: Are we not now in the true way to Certainty? Is not this à rare way of Cer- 
tainty? And if your Lordſhip has a better way to get clear and diſtinQ ſimple 
Ideas, than by the Senſes, you will oblige me, and I think the World too, by a 
Diſcovery of it. Till then, I ſhall continue in the ſame mind I was of, when! 
writ that Paſſage, viz. That Words can do nothing towards it, and that for 
the reaſon which I there promis'd, and is to be found, Eſſay, B. 3. C.4. §. 7, 
&c. And therefore to your Lordfhip's ſaying, That thus you have ſhew'd, that I 
have no ſecurity againſt falſe and uncertain Ideas, no Criterion to judg them by; 1 
think I may ſecurely reply, that with ſubmiſſion thus ſhewing it, is no ſhewing it 
at all; nor will ever ſhew, That 1 have no ſuch CMterion, even when we ſhall add 
your Lordſhip's farther Inference, Now here again our Ideas deceive us. Which 
ſuppoſing it a good Inference from theſe words of mine, . That moſt of our 
« ſimple Ideas are not the Likeneſles of things without us; yet it ſeems to me, 
to come in here, a little out of ſeaſon : becauſe the Propoſition to be prov'd, 
is, as I humbly conceive, not that our Ideas deceive us, but that I have not a Cri- 
terion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas. 

If it be brought to prove that I have no Criterion, 1 have this to ſay, That 
I neither well underſtand what it is for our Ideas to deceive us in the way of Cer- 
tainty; nor, in the beſt ſenſe that I can give it, do I ſee how it proves that I 
have no Criterion; nor laſtly, how it follows from my ſaying that moſt of our 
{imple Ideas are not Reſemblances. 

Your Lordſhip ſeems by the following words to mean, That in this way by 
Ideas, which are confeſs'd not to be Reſemblances, Men are hinder'd, and can- 
not go far in the Knowledg of what they deſire to know of the Nature of thoſe Ob- 
jects, of which we have the Ideas in our Minds. If this ſhould be ſo, what is this, 
1 beſeech your Lordſhip, to your ſhewing that I have no Criterion? But that 
this is a fault in the way by Ideas, I ſhall be convinc'd, when your Lordſhip ſhall 
be pleas'd to ſnew me, how in your way of Certainty by Reaſon, we can know 
more of the Nature of things without us; or of that which cauſes theſe Ideas or Per- 
ceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, tis no Objection to the way of Ideas, if 
any one will deceive himſelf, and expect Certainty by Ideas, in things where Cer- 
tainty is not to be had; becauſe he is told how Knowledg or Certainty is got 


by 
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by 1deas, as far as Men attain to it. And ſince your Lordſhip is here comparing 
the ways of Certainty by Ideas and by Reaſon, as two different and inconſiſtent 
ways, I humbly crave leave to add, That when you can ſhew me any one Pro- 
poſition, which you have attain'd to a Certainty of, in your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon, which I cannot attain to a Certainty of in my way of Certainty by Ideas; 
I will acknowledg my Eſſay to be guilty of whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes. 

Your Lordſhip concludes, So that theſe Ideas are really nothing but Names, if they 
be not Repreſentations. Anſw. This does not yet ſhew, that I have no Criterion to 
diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas; the thing that your Lordſhip is thus ſhewing, 
For I may have a Criterion to diſtinguiſh true from falſe Ideas, tho that Criterion 
concern not Names at all. For your Lordſhip, in this Propoſition, allowing 
none to be Idea, but what are Repreſentations ;, the other, which you ſay are no- 
thing but Names, are not concern'd 1a the Criterion, that is to diſtinguiſh true 
from falſe Ideas: becauſe it relates to nothing but Ideas, and the diſtinguiſhing 
of them one from another; unleſs true and falſe Ideas can be any thing but 
Ideas, i. e. Ideas and not Ideas at the ſame time. 

But farther, I crave leave to anſwer, That your Lordſhip's Propoſition, iz. 
That theſe Ideas are really nothing but Names, if they be not the Repreſentations of 
things; ſeems to me no Conſequence from my words, to which it is ſubjoin'd, 
tho introduc'd with / that: for, methinks, it carries ſomething like a Contra- 
diction init. I ſay, « Moſt of our ſimple Ideas of Senſation, are not the Like- 
& neſs of ſomething without us:“ Your Lordſhip infers, if ſo, theſe Ideas are 
really nothing but Names; which, as it ſeems to me, is as much as to ſay, Theſe 
Ideas, that are Ideas, are not Ideas, but Names only. Methinks they might be 
allow'd to be Ideas, and that is all they pretend to be, tho they do not reſem- 
ble that which produces them. I cannot help thinking a Son ſomething really 
more than a bare Name, tho he has not the luck to reſemble his Father, who 
begot him: And the Black and Blue which I ſee, I cannot conclude but to be 
ſomething beſides the words Black and Blue (wherever your Lordſhip ſhall place 
that Something, either in my Perception only, or in my Skin) tho it reſemble 
not at all the Stone, that with a knock produc'd it. 

Should your Lordſhip put your two hands, whereof one is hot and the other 
cold, into lukewarm Water; it would be hard to think, that the Idea of Heat 

roduc'd in you by one of your Hands, and the Idea of Cold by the other, were the 
L ikeneſſes and very Reſemblances of ſomething in the ſame Water, ſince the ſame 
Water could not be capable of having at the ſame time ſuch real Contrarieties. 
Wherefore ſince, as 'tis evident, they cannot be Repreſentations of any thing 
in the Water, it follows by your Lordſhip's Doctrine here, That if yon ſhould 
declare what you feel, viz. That you feel Heat and Cold in that Water, viz. 
Heat by one Hand, and Cold by the other; you mean nothing by Heat and 
Cold : Heat and Cold in the caſeare nothing but Names; and your Lordſhip, in 
truth, feels nothing but theſe two Names. 

Your Lordſhip, in the next place, proceeds to examine my way of Demonſtra- 
tion. Whether you do this to ſhew that I have no Criterion, whereby to diſtin- 
guiſh true from falſe Ideas; or to ſhew, that my way of Certainty by Ideas is in- 
conſiſtent with the Certainty of Deductions by Reaſon; (for theſe were the things 
you ſeem'd to me to have undertaken to ſhew, and therefore to be upon in this 
Place) does not appear : but this appears by the words wherewith you 1ntro- 
duce this Examen, that it is to avoid doing me wrong, 

Your Lordſhip, as if you had been ſenſible that your former Diſcourſe had led 
you towards doing me wrong, breaks it off of a ſudden, and begins this new 
one of Demonſtration, by telling me, you will do me no wrong. Can it be thought 
now, that you forget this Promiſe, before you get half through your Examen? 
Or is a miſ-citing my Words, and miſrepreſenting my Senſe, no wrong ? 
Your Lordſhip, in this very Examen, ſets down a long Quotation out of my 


Eſſay, and in the cloſe you tell me; Theſe are my own Words which your Lordſhip p, 133. 


bas ſet down at large, that I may not complain that you miſrepreſent my Senſe. This 
one would think Guaranty enough in a leſs Man than your Lordſhip : And yet, 
my Lord, I mult crave leave to complain, that not only my Senſe, but my very 
Words, are in that Quotation miſrepreſented. 
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To ſhew that my Complaint is not groundleſs, give me leave, my Lord, to 
ſet down my Words, as read them in that place of my Book which your Lord- 
ihip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your ſecond Letter. 


« If we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions may That it is true of our 
& be made about all our diſtinct Ideas, Principles will particular diſtinct Ideas, 
« be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which that they are all known by 
« Men arrive to the knowledg of at different Ages; their native Evidence, are 
« and a great many of theſe innate Principles they wholly independent, receive 
© never come to know all their lives. But whether 70 light, nor are capable of 
ce they come in view of the Mind earlier or later, any proof, one from ano- 
ce this is true of them, that they are all known by ther, &c. 
ce their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 


receive no light, nor are capable of any proof, 
« one from another, &c.“ 


cc 


By their ſtanding thus together, the Reader will without any pains ſee whe- 
ther thoſe your Lordſhip has ſet down 1n your Letter are my own Words; and 
whether in that place, which ſpeaks only of ſelf-evident Propoſitions or Principles, 
1 have any thing in Words or in Senſe like this, That our particular diſtinct 
Ideas are known by their native Evidence, &c, Tho your Lordſhip cloſes the Quo- 
tation with that ſolemn Declaration above-mention'd, That they are my own 
Words, which you have ſet down at large, that I may not complain you miſrepreſent 
my Senſe. And yet nothing can more repreſeat my Senſe than they do, applying 
all that to particular Ideas, which I ſpeak there only of ſelf-evident Propoſitions or 
Principles ;, and that fo plainly, that I think I may venture any one's miſtaking 
it in my own words: And upon this Miſrepreſentation of my Senſe, your Lord- 
ſhip raiſes a Diſcourſe, and manages a Diſpute for, I think, a dozen Pages fol- 
lowing, againſt my placing Demonſtration on ſelf-evident Ideas; tho ſelf-evident 
Ideas are things wholly unknown to me, and are no where in my Book, nor were 
ever in my Thoughts. 

But let us come to your Exceptions againſt my way of Demonſtration, which 
your Lordſhip is pleas'd to call Demonſtration without Principles. Anſw. If you 
mean by Principles ſelf- evident Propoſitions, then you know my Demonſtration 
is not without Principles, in that ſenſe of the term Principles: For your Lordſhip 
ia the next Page blames my way, becauſe I ſuppoſe every intermediate Idea in 
Demonſtration to have a /elf. evident Connection with the other Idea; for two 
ſuch Ideas as have a ſelf-evident Connection, join'd together in a Propoſition, make 
a ſelf-evident Propoſition, If your Lordſhip means by Principles, thoſe which in 
the place there quoted by your Lordſhip I mean, viz, Whatever is, is; and it 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſuch other general Propo- 
ſitions, as are receiv'd under the name of Maæxims - I grant, that I doſay, That 
they are not abſolutely requiſite in every Demonſtration ;, and I think I have 
ſhewn, that there be Demonſtrations which may be made without them: tho I 


- 


do not, that I remember, ſay, That they are excluded, and cannot be made uſe 
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of in Demonſtration. 


Your Lordſhip's firſt Argument againſt my way of Demonſtration, is, That it 
muſt ſuppoſe Self-evidence muſt be in the Ideas of my Mind; and that every inter- 


' mediate Idea, which I take to demonſtrate any thing by, muſt have a ſelf-evident Con- 


nection with the others. Anſw. Taking Self-evidence in the Ideas of the Mind, to mean 
in the perceiv'd Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas in the Mind; I grant, I do 
not only ſuppoſe, but ſay ſo. | 
To prove it not to be ſo in Demonſtration, your Lordſhip ſays, That it is ſuch 
a way of Demonſtration, as the old Philoſophers never thought of. Anſw. No body, I 
think, will queſtion, that your Lordſhip is very well read in the old Philoſo- 
phers : But he that will anſwer for what the eld Philoſophers ever did, or did not 
think of, muſt not only underſtand their extant Writings better than any Man 
ever did; but muſt have ways to know their Thoughts, that other Men have not. 
For all of them thought more than they writ; ſome of them writ not at all, 
and others writ a great deal more than ever came to us. But if it ſhould happen 
that any of them placed the Proof of any Propoſition in the Agreement of two 


things 
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things in a third, as I think ſome of them did; then it will, I humbly conceive, 
appear, that they did think of my way of Demoaſtration z unleſs your Lordſhip 
can ſhew, that they could ſee that two things agreed ia a third, without per- 
ceiving their Agreement wich that third: and if they did in every Syllogiſm of 
a Demonſtration perceive that Agreement, then there was a ſel ge vident Con- 
nection; Which is that which your Lordſhip ſays they never thorghit of. 

But ſuppoſing they never thought of it, mult we put out cur Eyes, and not ſee 
whatever they overlook'd? Are all the Diſcoveries made by Galileo, my Lord 
Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c, to be rejected as falſe, becauſe they 
teach us what rhe old Philoſophers never thought of Miſtake me not, my Lord, 
in thinking that I have the Vanity here to rank my ſelf. 


: 5 ON this OCCaiion, with 
theſe great Diſcoverers of Truth, and Advancers of Rnowledg, On the con— 


trary, I contend, that my way of Certainty, my way of Demonſtration, which 
your Lordſhip ſo often condemns for its Newneſs, is not New; but is the very 
ſame that has always been uſed, both by Antients and Moderns . 1 am only con- 
ſider ing here your Lordſhip's Argument, of never having been tought of by the old 
Philoſophers, which is an Argument that will make nothing for or agalaſt the 
Truth of any Propoſition advanc'd by a modern Writer, till your Lordſhip has 
prov'd, that thoſe old Philoſophers (let the happy Age of old Philoſophers de- 
termine where your Lordſhip pleaſes) did diſcover all Truth, or that they had 
the ſole Privilege to ſearch after it, and beſides them no body was to ſtudy 
Nature, no body was to think or reaſon for himſelf; but every one was to be 
barely a reading Philoſopher, with an implicit Faith. 

Your Objection in the next words, That then every Demonſtration carries its P. 130. 
own Light with it, ſhews that your way by Reaſon is what 1 do not underſtand. 
For this I thought heretofore was the Property of Demonſtration, and not a 
Proof that it was not a Demonſtration, that it carry'd its own Light with it : But 
yet tho in every Demonſtration there is a ſelf-evident Connection of the Ideas, by 


which it is made; yet that it does not follow from thence, as your Lordſhip here 


/ ) ö 
objects, that then every Demonſtration would be as clear and unqueſtionable as 


that two and two make four, your Lordſhip may ſec in the ſame Chapter, and Ecay, B. 4. 
the reaſon of it. c. 2. 5.4555 
You ſeem in the following words to allow, that there is ſuch a Connection 
of the intermediate Ideas in Mathematical Demonſt rations; but ſay, Tou ſhould be P. 138. 
glad to fee any Demonſt ration (not about Figures and Numbers) of this kind, And 
if that be a good Argument againſt it, I crave leave to uſe it tœo on my fide; 
and to ſay, That I would be glad to ſee any Demonſt ration (not about Figures aud 
Numbers) not of this kind; i. e. wherein there is not a ſelf-evident Conncction 
cf all the intermediate /Zeas, If you have any ſuch, I earneſtly beg your Lord- 
ſhip to favour me with it; for I crave liberty to ſay, That the Reaſon, and 
Form, and Way of Evidence ia Demonſtration, wherever there is Demonſtration, 
is always the ſame. Eh; | ; | 
But you ſay, THIS # a quite different Caſe from mine 1 ſuppoſe your Lord- P. 133. 
ſhip means by THIS, Mathematical Demonſtration, the thing mention'd in the 
preceding Period; and then your Senſe will run thus: Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions, wherein Certainty is to be had by the Intuition of the ſelf-cyident Con- 
nection of all the intermediate Ideas, are different from that Demoaſtration which 
I am there treating of. If you mean not ſo, I muſt own, I know not what you 
mean by ſaying, THIS i a quite different Caſe from mine, And if your Lord- 
ſhip does mean ſo, I do not ſee how it can be ſo as you ſay ; your Words taken 
all together run thus; Ah. principal Ground is from Mathematical Demonſtrations, P. 130. 
and my Examples are brought from them. But this is quite a different Caſe from 
mine : i. e. I am ſpeaking in that Chapter of my Eſſay concerning Demonſtration 
in general, and the Certainty we have by it. The Examples 1 uſe, are brought 
from Mathematicks, and yet you lay, Mathematical Demonſirations are quite a 
diſferent Caſe from mine. If I here miſunderſtand your Lordſhip's THIS, I mult 
beg your pardon for it; it is one of your privileg'd Particles, and I am not Maſter 
of it. Miſrepreſent your Senſe, I cannot; for your very Words are ſet down, 
and let the Reader judg. | 
But your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for what you had ſaid in theſe Words 
ſubjoin'd, where you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathematical De- P. 130. 
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monſtrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind, and do not relate to the Exiſtence of 
things; but our Debate goes upon a Certaint) of Knowledg of things as really exiſting. 
In which Words there are theſe things remarkable: | 

1. That your Lordſhip's Exception here, is againſt what I have ſaid con- 
cerning Demonſtration in my Eſſay, and not againſt any thing I have faid in 
either of my Letters to your Lordſhip. If therefore your Lordſhip and I 
have ſince, in our Letters, had any Debate about rhe Certainty of the Knowledg 
of things as really exiſting ;, that which was writ before that Debate, could have 
no relation to it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your Lordſhip makes 
any Exception (as you do) to my way of Demonſtration, as propos'd in my 
Eſſay, you muſt, as I humbly conceive, take it as deliver'd there, comprehend- 
ing Mathematical Demonſtrations z which cannot be excluded, becauſe your 
Lordſhip ſays, Our Debate now goes upon a Certainty of the Knowledg of things as 
really exiſting, ſuppoſing Mathematical De monſtrations did not afford a Certainty 
of Knowledg of things as really exiſting. ; 

2, But in the next place, Mathematical Demonſtrations do afford a Certainty 
of the Knowledg of things as really exiſting, as much as any other Demon- 
ſtrations whatſoever; and therefore they afford your Lordſhip no Ground 
upon that account to ſeparate them, as you do here, from Demonſtrations in 
other Subjects. a 

Your Lordſhip indeed thinks I have given you ſufficient Grounds to charge 
me with the contrary: For you ſay, I grant that thoſe Ideas, on which Ma- 
thematical Demonſtrations proceed, are wholly in the Mind; this indeed I grant: 
and do not relate to the Exiſtence of things; but theſe latter Words 1 do not 
remember that I any where ſay. And I wiſh you had quoted the place where 
I grant any ſuch thing; I am ſure it is not in that place, where it Is like- 
lieit to be found: I mean, where I examine, whether the Knowledg we have 
of Mathematical Truths, be the Knowledg of Things as really exiſting: There 
I fay (and I think I have prov'd) that it is, tho it conſiſts in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, that are only in the Mind 
becauſe it takes in all thoſe things, really exiſting, which anſwer thoſe Ideas. 
Upon which Ground it was, That I there affirm'd moral Knowledg alſo ca- 
pable of Certainty. And pray, my Lord, what other way can your Lord- 
ſhip proceed, in any Demonſtration you would make, about any other thing 
but Figures and Numbers, but the ſame that you do in Demonſtrations about 
Figures and Numbers? If you would demonſtrate any thing concerning Man 
or Murder, muſt you not firſt ſettle in your Mind the Idea or Notion you 
have of that Animal or that Action, and then ſhew what you would demon- 
ſtrate neceſſarily to belong to that Idea in your Mind, and to things exiſtin 
only as they correſpond with, and anſwer that Idea in your Mind? How elſe 
you can make any general Propoſition, that ſhall contain the Knowledg of 
things as really exiſting, I that am ignorant ſhould be glad to learn, when your 
Lordſhip ſhall do me the favour to ſhew me any ſuch. 

In the mean time, there 1s no reaſon why you ſhould except Demonſtrations 
about Figures and Numbers, from Demonſtrations about other Subjects, upon 
the account that 1 grant, that thoſe Ideas, on which Mathematical Demonſtrations 


proceed, are wholly in the Mind, when I ſay the ſame of all other Demonſtra- 


tions. For the Ideas that other Demonſtrations proceed on, are wholly in 
the Mind: And no Demonſtration whatſoever concerns things as really ex- 
iſting, any farther than as they correſpond with, and anſwer thoſe Ideas ir 
the Mind, which the Demonſtration proceeds on. This Diſtin&ion therefore 
here of your Lordſhip's, between Mathematical and other Demonſtrations, 
having no Foundation, your Inference founded on it falls with it; wiz. So 
that altho we ſhould grant all that I ſay about the Intuition of Ideas in Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations, yet it comes not at all to my Buſineſs, unleſs I can prove, 
that we have as clear and diſtint® Ideas of Beings, as we have of Numbers and 
Figures. Tho how Beings here and Numbers and Figures come to be oppos'd 
againſt one another, I ſhall not be able to conceive, till I am better inſtruc- 
ted, than hitherto I am, that Numbers and Figures are no Beings, and that 
the Mathematicians and Philoſophers, old ones and all, have, in all the Pains 
taken about them, employ'd their Thoughts about nothing. And I would 


be 
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be glad to know what thoſe Things are, which your Lordſhip ſays our 
Debate goes upon here as really exiſting, that are Beings more than Numbers 
and Figures. ; 

Your Lordſhip's next Exception againſt my way of Demonſtration, is, P. 131. 
That in it I am inconſiſtent with my ſelf. For proof of it, you ſay, I deſign 
to prove Demonſtrations without general Principles; and yet every one knows that 
general Principles are ſupposd in Mathematicks. Anſw, Every one may know 
that general Principles are ſuppos'd in Mathematicks without knowing, or 
ever being able to know, that I, who ſay alſo that Mathematicians do of- 
ten make uſe of them, am inconſiſtent with my ſelf; tho I alſo ſay, That 
a Demonſtration about Numbers and Figures may be made without them. 

To prove me inconſiſtent with my ſelf, you add; Ard that Perſon would be p. 131. 
thought ridiculous, who ſhould go about to prove, That general Principles are of 
little, or of dangerous Uſe in Mathematical Demonſtrations. Anſw. A Man may 
make Other ridiculous Faults in writing, beſides Inconſiſtency, and there are 
Inſtances enough of it: But by good luck I am in this place clear of what 
would be thought ridiculous, which yet is no Proof of Inconſiſtency. For I ne- 
ver went about to prove, That general Principles are of little or dangerous Uſe in 
Hathematical Demonſtrations. 

To prove me inconſiſtent with my ſelf, your Lordſhip uſes one Argument 

more, and that is, That I confeſs that the way of Demonſtration in Morality, is 
from Principles, as thoſe of Mathematicks by neceſſary Conſequences. Anſw. With 
Submiſſion, my Lord, I do not ſay in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, 
That the way of Demonſtration in Morality is from Principles, as thoſe of the Ma- B. f. C. 3 S. 18. 
thematicks by neceſſary Conſequences. But this is that which 1 ſay, © That I 
doubt not but in Morality from Principles, as inconteſtable as thoſe of the 
« Mathematicks, by neceſſary Conſequences, the meaſures of Right and Wrong 
« might be made out.” Which Words, I humbly conceive, have no Incon- 
ſiſtency with my ſaying, there may be Demonſtrations without the help of 
Maxims; whatever Inconſiſtency the Words which you here ſet down for 
mine, may have with it. 

My Lord, the Words you bring out of my Book are ſo often different 
from thoſe I read in the places which you refer to, that I am ſometimes 
ready to think, you have got ſome ſtrange Copy of it, whereof I know no- 
thing, ſince it ſo ſeldom agrees with mine. Pardon me, my Lord, if with 
ſome care I examine the Objection of Inconſiſtency with my ſelf; that if I find 
any, I may retra& the one part or the other of it. Human Frailty, I grant, 
and Variety of Thoughts in long Diſcourſes, may make a Man unwittingly ad- 
vance Inconſiſtencies. This may conſiſt with Ingenuity, and deſerve to be ex- 
cus d: But for any one to perſiſt in it, when it is ſhew'd him, is to give him- 
ſelf the Lye 3 which cannot but ſtick cloſer to him in the Senſe of all rational 
Men, than if he receiv'd it from another. 5 

I own, I have ſaid, in my Eſſay, That there be Demonſtrations, which 
may be made without thoſe general Maxims, that I there treated of, Bur I 
cannot recollect, that I ever ſaid, that thoſe general Maxims could not be 
made uſe of in Demonſtration: for they are no more ſhut out of my way of 
Demonſtration, than any other ſelf-evident Propoſitions. And therefore there 
is no Inconſiſtency in thoſe two Propoſitions, which are mine, viz. Some De- 
monſtrations may be made without the help of thoſe general Maxims, and Mora- 
lity, 1 doubt not, may be demonſtrated from Principles; whatever Inconſiſtency may 
be in theſe two following Propoſitions, which are your Lordſhip's, and not 
mine, viz. The way of Demonſtration in Morality is from Principles, and general 
Maxims are not the way to proceed on in Demonſtration, as to other parts of Know- 
ledg. For to admit ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which is what I mean by Principles, 
in the place of my Eſſay, which your Lordſhip quotes for the firlt of my B. 4. C:3.8.19, 
inconſiſtent Propoſitions, and to ſay (as I do in the other place quoted by 
your Lordſhip) “ That thoſe magnity'd Maxims are not the Principles and B. 4. C. 7.5. 10. 
« Foundations of all our other Knowledg; has no manner of Inconſiſtency. 

For tho I think them not neceſſary to every Demonſtration, ſo neither do I 
exclude them any more than other ſelf-evident Propoſitions out of any Demon- 
ſtration, whereia any one ſhould make uſe of them. SR 
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P. 133 The next Objection againſt my way of Demonſtration, from my placing 

Demonſir ation on the Self-evidence of Ideas, having been already anſwer'd, 1 ſhall 

; need to ſay nothing in defence of it; or in anſwer to any thing ra'sd agaiaſt 
it, in your twelve or thirteen following Pages upon that Topick. But that 


your I ordſhip may not think I do not pay a due reſpect to all that you ſay, 
1 ſhall not wholly paſs thoſe Pages over in ſilence. 
| P. 134. 1. Your Lordihip ſays, That I confeſs that ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas are 
| far from being ſcif-evident. Anſw. Suppoling I did ſay ſo, how, I beſeech 
N your Lordſhip, does it prove, That it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration 
about real Beings, in this way of Intuition by Ideas? Which is the Propoſition 
N P. 13 4. you promiſe to make appear, and you bring this as the firſt Reaſon to make it 
\ appear. For ſhould I confeſs a thouſand times over, That ſome of the moſt 
obvious Ideas are far from being ſelf-evident; and ſhould I, which 1 do not, 
| make ſelf-evident Ideas neceſſary to Demoaltration : how will it thence follow, 
hat it is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration, &c? Since tho 1 ſhould confeſs 
ſome of the moſt obvious Ideas not to be ſelf-evident ;, yet my Confeſſion being but 
| of ſome, it will not follow from my Confeſſion, but that there may be alſo 
| ſome /el/-evident : and ſo ſtill it might be poſſible to come to Demoaſtration 
| by Iatuition, becauſe ſome in my uſe of the Word never ſignifies 40. 
In the next place, give me leave to ask, where it is that I confeſs, That 
g ſome Ideas are not ſelf-evident? Nay, where it is, that 1 once mention any 
| ſuch thing as a ſel//-evident Idea? For ſelf- evident is an Epithet, that I do not 


| remember I ever gave to any Idea, or thought belong'd at all to Ideas. In all 
| the places you have produc'd out of my Eſſay, concerning Matter, Motion, 
j Time, Duration and Light, which are thoſe Ideas your Lordſhip is pleas'd to 
N | inſtance in, to prove, That I have confeſs'd it of ſome; I crave leave humbly 
| to offer it to your Lordſhip, that there is not any ſuch Confeſſion. However, 
bl you go on to prove it. The Propoſition then to be prov'd, is, That I confeſs 


that theſe are far from being ſelf-evident Ideas. Tis neceſſary to ſet it down, 
and carry it in our Minds; for the Propoſition to be prov'd, is, I find, a very 
| ſlippery thing, and apt to ſlide out of the way. 

P. 134. Your Lordſhip's Proof is, That according to me, we can have no Intuition 
| of theſe Things which are ſo obvious to us, and conſequently we can have no ſelf- 
--- evident Ideas of them. The Force of which Proot, I confeſs, I do not under- 
t ſtand. We have no Intuition of the obvious thing Matter, and the obvious thin 

Motion; Ergo, we have no ſelt-evident Ideas of them. Granting that they 

are obvicus Things, and that obvious as they are, we have, as you expreſs it, 

no Taruition of them; it will not follow from thence, that we have no Intuition 
F of the Ileus we ſignity by the names Matter and Motion, and fo have no ſelf- 
$ evident Ideas of them. For whoever has in his Mind au Idea, which he makes 
| the name Matter or. Motion ſtand for, has no doubt that Idea there, and ſees, 
| or has, in your Phraſe, an Iatuſtion of it there; and ſo has a ſelf-evident Idea 
of it, if Tztuition, according to your Lordſhip, makes a ſelf-evident Idea (for 
of ſelf-evident Ideas, as J have before remark'd, I have {aid nothing, nor made 
auy ſuch diſtinction as ſelf-evident and not ſelf-evident Ideas) and if Intuition of 
an dea does not make a ſelf-evident Idea, the want of it is in vain brought 
b here to prove the Idea of Aatter or Motion not ſelf-evident. 
'F But your Lordſhip proceeds to Inſtances, and your firſt Inſtance is in Mat- 
# ter; and here, for tear of miſtaking, let us remember what the Propoſition to 
be prov'd, is, viz. That according to me, we have no Intuition, as you call it, 
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| ö P. 138. of the Idea of Matter. Your Lordſhip begins and tells me, that I give this 
. account of the Idea of Matter, That ir conſiſts in a ſolid Subſtance, every where 
| p. 126. the ſame. Whereupon you tell me, You would be glad to come to à certain Know- 


ledg of theſe two things; Firſt, The manner of the Coheſion of the Parts of Matter, 
and the Demonſtration of the Diviſibility of it in the way of Ideas. Anſw. It hap- 
pen'd juſt as | fear'd, the Propoſition to be prov'd is flip'd already quite out of 
light: You own that I ſay Matter is a folid Subſtance, every where the ſame. 
1 bis Idea, which is the Idea I ſignify by the word Matter, I have in my Miad, 
and have an Intuition of it there: How then does this prove, That according to 
me, there can be ns Intuition of the Idea of Matter? Leaving therefore this Pro- 
F.123—137- poſition, Which was to be proy'd, you bring places out of my Book to ſhew, 


That 
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That we do not know wherein the Union and Coheſion of the parts of 
Matter conſiſt; and that the Diviſibility of Matter involves us in Difficulties : 
neither of which either is, or proves, That, according to me, we cannot 
have an Intuition of the Idea of Matter; which was the Propoſition to be prov'd, 
and ſeems quite forgotten during the three following Pages, wholly imploy'd 


upon this laſtance of Matter. You ask indeed, whether I can imagine, That P. 136. 


we have Intuition into the Idea of Matter? But thoſe Words ſeem to me to ſig- 
nify quite auother thing, than having an Intuition of the Idea of Matter, as 


appears by your Explication of them in theſe Words ſubjoin'd ; Or that it is P. 135, 


poſſible to come to à Demonſtration about it, by the help of any intervening Ideas: 
whereby it ſeems to me plain, that by Iatuition into it, your Lordſhip means 
Demonſtration about it, 1. e. ſome Knowledg concerning Matter, and not a 
bare View or Intuition of the Idea you have of it. And that your Lordſhip 
ſpeaks of Knowledg concerning ſome Affection of Matter, in this and the tol- 
lowing Queſtion, and not of the bare Intuition of the Idea of Matter; is far- 
ther evident from the Introduction of your two Queſtions, wherein you ſay, 


There are two things concerning Matter, that you would be glad to come to a cer- P. 134. 


tain Knowledg of, So that all that can follow, or in your Senſe of them docs 
follow from my Words quoted by you, is, that I own, That the Cohejion of 
its Parts is an Affection of Matter, that is hard to be explain'd; but from 
them it can neither be infer'd, nor does your Lordſhip attempt to infer, 
That any one cannot view or have an Intuition of the Idea he has in his own 
Mind, which he ſignifies to others by the word Matter: and that you did 
not make any ſuch Inference from them, is farther plain, by your asking, in 
the place above quoted, not only whether I can imagine, That it is poſſible to 
come to a Demonſtration about it; but your Lordſhip alſo adds, By the help of 
any intervening Ideas. For 1 do not think you demand a Demonſtration by the 
help of intervening Ideas, to make you ſo ſce, i. e. have an Intuition of, your own 
Idea of Matter. It would miſ-become me to underſtaud your Lordſhip in fo 
ſtrange a Senſez for then you might have juſt Occaſion to ask me again, 
whether I could think you a Man of ſo little Senſe. I therefore ſuppoſe, as your 
Words import, That you demand a Demonſtration by the help of intervening 
Ideas to ſhew you, how the parts of that thing, which you repreſent to your 
ſelf by that Idea, to which you give the name Matter, cohere together; 
which is nothing to the Queſtion of the Intuition of the Idea: tho to cover the 
Change of the Queſtion, as dexterouſly as might be, Intuition of the Idea is 
chang'd into Intuition into the Idea; as if there were no difference between 
looking upon a Watch, and looking into a Match, i. e. between the Idea that, 
taken from an obvious View, I ſignify by the name Watch, and have ia my 
Mind when I uſe the word Watch; and the being able to reſolve any Queſ- 
tion that may be propos'd to me, concerning the inward Make and Contri- 
vance of a Watch. The Idea which taken from the outward viſible Parts, 
I give the name Watch to, I perceive, or have an Intuition of, in my Mind 
equally, whether or no I know aiy thing more of a Watch, than what is 
repreſented in that Idea. 

Upon this Change of the Queſtion, all that follows to the bottom of the 


next Page, being to ſhew, that from what I ſay it follows, that there be many p. 137; 


Difficulties concerniag Matter, which I cannot reſolve; many Queſtions 
concerning it, which I think cannot be demonſtratively decided; and not 
to ſhew, that any one cannot perceive, or have an Intuition, as you call it, 
of his own Idea of Matter: I think I need not trouble your Lordſhip with 
an Anſwer to it. 

In this one Inſtance of Matter, you have been pleas'd to ask me two hard 
Queſtions. To ſhorten your Trouble concerning this Buſineſs of Intuition of 
Ideas, will you, my Lord, give me leave to ask you this one eaſy Queſtion 
concerning all your four Inſtances, Matter, Motion, Duration and Light, viz. 
what you mean by theſe four Words? That your Lordſhip may not ſuſpect 
it to be either captious or impertinent, 1 will tell you the uſe I ſhall make 
of it: If your Lordſhip tell me what you mean by theſe Names, I ſhall pre- 
ſently reply, That there then are the Ideas that you have of them in your 
Mind; and *tis plain you ſee or 255 an Intuition of them, as they are in Tour 
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Mind, or, as I ſhould have expreſs'd it, perceive them as they are there, becauſe 
you can tell them to another. And ſo it is with every one, who can tell what 
he means by thoſe words; and therefore to all ſuch (amongſt which 1 crave 
leave to be one) there can be no doubt of the Intuition of thoſe Ideas. But if 
your Lordſhip will not tell me what you mean by theſe Terms, I fear you will 
be thought to uſe very hard meaſure in diſputing, by demanding to be ſatisfy'd 
e Queſtions put in Terms, which you your ſelf cannot tell the mean- 
ng of. 

This conſider'd, will perhaps ſerve to ſnew, that all that you ſay in the fol- 
lowing Paragraphs, to N. 2. p. 141. contains nothing againſt Intuition of Ideas, 
which is what you are upon, tho it be no Notion of mine; much leſs does it 
contain any thing againſt my way of Demonſtration by Ideas, which is the Point 
under Proof. For, 


1. What your Lordſhip has ſaid about the Idea of Matter, hath been conſi- 
der'd already. 

2, From Motion, which is your ſecond Inſtance, your Argument ſtands thus; 
That becauſe I ſay, the Definitions 1 meet with of Motion are inſignificant, 
therefore the Idea fails us. This ſeems to me a ſtrange Conſequence; and all one 
as to ſay, That a deaf and dumb Man, becauſe he could not underſtand the 
words us'd in the Definitions that are given of Motion, therefore he could not 
have the Idea of Motion, or the Idea of Motion faild him. And yet this Con- 
ſequence, as foreign as it is to that Antecedent, is forc'd from it to no pur- 
pole: The Propoſition to be infer'd being this, that then we can have no Intui- 
tion of the Idea of Motion. 

3. As to Time, tho the Intuition of the Idea of Time be not my way of ſpeak- 
ing, yet what your Lordſhip here infers from my words, granting it to be a 
right Inference, with Submiſſion, proves nothing againſt the Intuition of that 
Idea. The Propoſition to be prov'd, is, That we cat have no Intuition of the 
Idea of Time; and the Propoſition which from my words you infer, is, That 
we have not the Knowledg of the Idea of Time by Intuition, but by rational Deduttion. 
What can be more remote than theſe two Propoſitions ? The one of them ſig- 
nifying (if it ſignifies any thing) the View the Mind has of it; the other, as 
I gueſs, the Original and Riſe of it. For what it is to have the Knowledg of an 
Idea, not by Intuition, but by Deduftion of Reaſon, I confeſs I do not well under- 
ſtand; only I am ſure, in Terms it is not the ſame with having the Intuition of an 
Idea: But if changing of Terms were not ſome Mens Privilege, perhaps ſo much 


Controverſy would not be written. The meaning of either of theſe Propoſi- 


tions I concern not my ſelf about, for neither of them is mine, I only here 
ſhew, that you do not prove the Propoſition that you your ſelf fram'd, and 
undertook to prove. 5 

Since, my Lord, you are ſo favourable to me, as to ſeem willing to correct 
whatever you can find any way amiſs in my Eſſay: Therefore I ſhall endeavour 
to ſatisfy you concerning the Riſe of our Idea of Duration, from the Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds. Againſt this, tho it be nothing to the matter in hand, 
you object, that ſome People reckon*d Succeſſion of Time right by Knots, and Notches, 
and Figures, without ever thinking of Ideas. Anſw. *Tis certain that Men, 
who wanted better ways, might, by Xzots or Notches, keep Accounts of the 
Numbers of certain ſtated lengths of Time, as well as of the Numbers of Men 


in their Country, or of any other Numbers; and that too without ever conſi- 


dering the immediate Objects of their Thoughts under the name of Ideas: But 
that they ſhould count Time, without ever thinking of ſomething, is very hard 
to me to conceive; and the things they thought on, or were preſent in their 
Minds, when they thought, are what I call Ideas thus much in anſwer to 
what your Lordſhip ſays. But to any one that ſhall put the Objection ſtronger, 
and ſay, Many have had the Idea of Time, who never reflected on the conſtant 
Train of Ideas, ſucceeding one another in their Minds, whilſt waking, I grant 
it; but add, that want of Reflection makes not any thing ceaſe to be: if it 
did, many Mens Actions would have no Cauſe, nor Riſe, nor Manner; becauſe 
many Men never reflect ſo far on their own Actions, as to conſider what they 
are bottom'd on, or how they are perform'd. A Man may meaſure Duration 
by Motion, of which he has ng other /dea, but of a conſtant * of 
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Ideas in train; and yet never reflect on that Succeſſion of Ideas in his Mind. 
A Man may gueſs at the length of his ſtay by himſelf in the dark; here is no 
Succeſſion to meaſure by, but that of his own Thoughts; and without ſome 
Succeilion, I think there is no meaſure of Duration. But tho in this caſe he 
meaſures the leagth of the Duration by the Train of his Ideas, yet he may ne- 
ver reflect on that, but conclude he does it he knows not how. | 

You add, But beſides ſuch arbitrary Meaſures of Time, what need any recourſe P. 140. 

to Ideas, when the returns of Days, and Months, and Years, by the Planetary Mo- 
tions, are ſo eaſy and ſo univerſal? Such here, as I ſuppoſe, refers to the Knots, P. 140. 
and Notches, and Figures before-mention'd : If it does not, 1 know not what it 
refers to; and if it does, it makes thoſe Knors and Notches Meaſures of Time, 
which I humbly conceive they were not, but only arbitrary ways of recording 
(as all other ways of recording are) cert#in Numbers of known lengths of 
Time: For tho any one ſets down by arbitrary Marks, as Notches on a Stick, 
or Strokes of Chalk on a Trenchard, or Figures on Paper, the Number of 
Yards of Cloth, or Pints of Milk that are deliver'd to a Cuſtomer ; yet l ſup- 
poſe no body thinks, that the Cloth or Milk were meaſur'd by thoſe MWorches, 
Strokes of Chalk, or Figures, which therefore are by no means the arbitrary 
Meaſures of thoſe things. But what this is againſt, I confeſs 1 do not ſee: 
This, I am ſure, it is not againſt any thing I have ſaid. For, as I remember, 
] have ſaid (tho not the planetary Motions, yet) that the Motions of the Sun and 
the Moon, are the beſt Meaſures of Time. But if you mean, That the Idea of 
Duration 1s rather taken from the Planetary Motions, than from the Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds, | crave leave to doubt of that; becauſe Motion no other 
way diſcovers it ſelf to us, but by a Succeſſion of Ideas. 

Your next Argument againſt my thinking the Idea of Time to be deriv'd 
from the Train of Ideas, ſucceeding one another in our Minds, is, That your P. 14% 
Lordſhip thinks the contrary, This, I muſt own, is an Argument by way of Au- 
thority, and I humbly ſubmit to it; tho I think ſuch Arguments produce no 

Certainty, either in my way of Certainty by Ideas, or in your way of Certainty by 
Reaſon. 

- As to your fourth Inſtance, you having ſet down my Exceptions to the P. 141. 

Peripatetick and Carteſian Definitions of Light, you ſubjoin this Queſtioa : 

And. is this a ſelf-evident Idea of Light? I beg leave to anſwer in the ſame way 

by a Queſtion, And who ever ſaid or thought that it was, or meant that it ſhould 

be ? He muſt have a ſtrange Notion of ſelf-evident Ideas, let them be what they 

will (for I Know them not) who can think, that the ſhewing others Defini- 

tions of Light to be unintelligible, is a ſelf-evident Idea of Light. But farther, 

my Lord, what, I beſeech you, has a ſelf-evident Idea of Light to do here? J 
thought ia this your Inſtance of Light, you were making good what you under- 

took to prove from my ſelf, that we can have no Intuition of Light. But becauſe P. 134. 
that perhaps would have ſounded pretty odly, you thought fir (which I with 

all Submiſſion crave leave ſometimes to take notice of) to change the Queſtion 3 

but the Misfortune is, that put as it is, not concerning our Intuition, but the 
ſelf-evidence of the Idea of Light, the one is no better prov'd than the other: 

And yet your Lordſhip concludes this your firſt Head according to your uſual 
form; Thus we have ſeen what Account the Author of the Eſſay himſelf bas given P. 141. 
of theſe ſelf-evident Ideas, which are the Ground-work of Demonſtration. With 
Submiſſion, my Lord, he muſt have good Eyes, who has ſeen an Account I have 

given in my Eſſay of ſelf-evident Ideas, when neither in all that your Lordſhip has 

quoted out of it, no nor in my whole Eſſay, ſelf-evident Ideas are ſo much as 

once mention'd, And where the Account I have given of a thing, which I never 
thought upon, is to be ſeen, I cannot imagine. What your Lordſhip farther 
tells me concerning them, viz, That FO denn Ideas are the Ground-work of 
Demonſtration, I alſo aſſure you is perfect News to me, which I never met with 
any where but in your Lordſhip: Tho if 1 had made them the Ground-work of 
Demonſtration, as you ſay, I think they might remain ſo, notwithſtanding any 
thing your Lordſhip has produc'd to the contrary. 

We are now come to your ſecond Head, where I expected to have found this F. 14 
Conſequence made good, That there may be contradittory Opinions about Ideas, 
which J account moſt clear and diſtin&; ergo, it is impoſſible to come to a Demenſtra- 
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tion about real Beings in the way of Intuition of Ideas. For this you told me was 
your ſecond Reaſon to prove this Propoſition. This Conſequence your Lord- 
ſhip, it ſeems, looks upon as ſo clear, that it needs no Proof; I can find none 
here where you take it up again, To prove ſomething, you ſay, Suppoſe an 
Idea happen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtintt, and others ſhould think 
the contrary to be ſo: In obedience to your Lordſhip, IJ do ſuppoſe it. But, when 
it is ſuppos'd, will that make good the above-mention'd Conſequence ? You your 
ſelf, my Lord, do not ſo much as pretend it; but in this Queltion ſubjoin'd, 
What hopes of Demonſtration by clear and diſtinct Ideas then? inter a quite different 
Propoſition, For, It is impoſſible to come to a Demonſtration about real Beings in the 
way of Intuition of Ideas; and, There is no hopes of Demonſtration by clear and diſ- 
tin Ideas; appear to me two very different Propolitions. 
There appears ſomething to me yet more incomprehenſible in your way of 
managing this Argument here. Your Reaſon is, as we have ſeen, in theſe 
words, There may be contradictory Opinions about ſome Ideas, that I account moſt 
clear and diſtin : And your Inſtance of it is in theſe words, Suppoſe an Idea hap- 
pen to be thought by ſome to be clear and diſtinct, and others ſhould think the con- 
trary tobe ſo. Anſw. So they may, without having any contradictory Opinions a- 
bout any Idea, that I account moſt clear and diſtintt, A Man may think his Jdea 
of Heat to be clear and diſtin, and another may think his Idea of Cold (which 
I take to be the contrary Idea to that of Heat) to be clear and diſtinct, and be 
both in the right, without the leaſt appearance of any contradictory Opinions. 
All therefore that your Lordſhip ſays, in the remaining part of this Paragraph, 
having nothing in it of contradictory Opinions about Ideas that I think moſt clear, 
{erves not at all to make good your ſecond Reaſon. The truth is, all that you 
{ay here concerning Des Cartes's Idea of Space, and another Man's Idea of Space, 
amounts to no more but this; That different Men may ſignify different Ideas by 
the ſame Name, and will neyer fix on me what your Lordſhip would perſuade 
the World | ſay, that both Parts of a Contradiction may be true. I ho I do lay, 
that in ſuch a looſe uſe of the Terms Body and Vacuum, it may be demonſtrated, 
both that there is, and is not a Vacuum Which is a ContradiQion in words, 
and is apt to impoſe, as if it were ſo in Senſe, on thoſe who miſtake Words for 
Things; who area kind of Reaſoners, whereof | perceive there is a greater 
Number than 1 thought there had been. All that 1 have ſaid in that place 


quoted by your Lordſhip, is nothing but to ſhew the Danger of relying upon 


Maxims, without a careful Guard upon the uſe of words, without which they 
will ſerve to make Demoaſtrations on both ſides. That this is ſo, I dare ap- 
peal toany Reader, ſhould your Lordſhip preſs me again, as you do here, with 
all the force of theſe words, S you ſo ? What! Demonſtrations on both fides ? 
And in the way of Ideas too? Thu is extraordinary indeed! 

That all the Oppoſition between Des Cartes and thoſe others, is only about the 
naming of Ideas, I thiak may be made appear from theſe wordsof your Lordſhip 
in the next Paragraph; In the Ideas of Space and Body, the Queſtion ſuppos'd, is, 
whether they be the ſame or no. That this is a Queſtion only about Names, and 
not about Ideas themſelves, is evident from hence, that no body can doubt 
whether the ſingle Idea of pure Diſtance, and the two Ideas of Diſtance and 
Solidity, are ane and the ſame Idea or different Ideas, any more than he can doubt 
whether one and two are different. The Queſtion then in the Caſe, is not whe- 
ther Extenſion conſider'd ſeparately by it ſelf, or Extenfion and Solidity together, 
be the ſame Idea or no; but whether the ſimple Idea of Extenſion alone ſhall be 
call'd Body, or the complex Idea of Solidity and Extenſion together ſhall be call'd 
Body. For that theſe Ideas themſelves are different, I think I need not go a- 
bout to prove to any one, who ever thought of Emptineſs or Fulneſs : for whe- 
ther in Fact the Bottle in a Man's Hand be empty or no, or can by him be emp- 
ty'dor no; this, I thiak, is plain, That his Idea of Fulneſs, and his Idea of 
Emptineſs, are not the ſame. This the very Diſpute concerning a Vacuum ſup- 
poſes; for if Mens Idea of pure Space were not different from their Idea of So- 
lidity and Space together, they could never ſo far ſeparate them in their 
Thoughts, as to make a Queſtion, whether they did always exiſt together, any 
more than they could queſtion, whether the fame thing exiſted with it ſelf. 
Motion caanot be ſeparated in Exiſtence from Space; and yet no body ever ren 
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the Idea of Space and the Idea of Motion to be the ſame. Solidity likewiſe can- 
not exiſt without Space; but will any one from thence ſay, the Lea of Sold 
and the Idea of Space are one and the ſame ? 
Your Lordſhip's third Reaſon, to prove that it is impoſſible to come to a De mon P. 174, 
ration about real Beings in this way of Intuition of Ideas, is, That granting the Ideas 
to he true, there is no Self-evidence of the Connection of them, which 1 nce:ſſary to 
make a Demonſtration. This, | muſt own, is to me as iucomprehenſible a Con- 
ſequence as the former; as alſo is that which your Lordſhip ſays to make it P. 143. 
out, which I ſhall ſet down in your own words, that its Force may be left en- 
tire to the Reader : But granting the Ideas to be true, yet when their Connection is 
not ſelſcevident, then an intermediate Idea muſt compleat the Demenſtration, But 
how doth it appear, that this middle Idea is ſelf-evidently connected with them? For 
"tis ſaid, if that intermediate Idea be not known by Intuition, that muſt need a 
proof ; and ſo there can be no Demonſtration : which your Lordſhip is very apt to 
believe in this way of Ideas; unleſs theſe Ideas get more light by being pur between two 
others. Whatever there be in theſe words to prove the Fropolition in queſtion, 
] leave the Reader to find out; but that he may not be led into a Miſtake, that 
there is any thing in my words that may be ſerviceable to it, I muſt crave leave 
to acquaint him, That theſe words ſet down by your 'Lordſhip, as out of my 
Eſſay, are not to be found in that place, nor any where in my Book, or any 8.4. C. 2. S. 7. 
thing to this purpoſe, That the intermediate Idea is to be known by Intuition; but 
this, That there mult be an intuitive Knowledg or Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea with thoſe, whoſe Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement by its intervention it demonſtrates. 
Leaving therefore all that your Lordſhip brings out of Gaftndus, the Carte- 
ſians, Morinus, and Berner, in their Argument from Motion, for or againſt a 
Vacuum, as not being at all concern'd in it; I ſhall only crave leave to obſerve, 
that you ſeem to make uſe here of the ſame way of Argumentation, which 
I think | way call your main, if not only one, it occurs ſo often, viz. That 
when J have ſaid any thing to ſhew wherein Certainty or Demonſtration, &c. 
conſiſts, you think it ſufficiently overthrown, if you can produce any laſtance 
out of my Book, of any thing advanc'd by me, which comes ſhort of Certaiaty 
or Demonſtration: Whereas, my Lord, 1 humbly conceive, it is no proof a- 
gainſt my Notion of Cereainty, or my way of Demonſtration, that I cannot attain 
to them in all Caſes, I oily tell wherein they conſiſt, wherever they are; but 
if I miſs of either of them, either by reaſon of the Nature of the Subject, or 
by laadverteacy in my way of Proof, that is no Objection to the Truth of my 
Notions of them: For I never undertook that my way of Certainty or Demon- 
ſtration, if it ought to be call'd my way, ſhould make me or any oue Omaiſcicut 
or Infallible. | 
That which makes it neceſſary for me here again to take notice of this your 
way of Reaſoning, is the Queſtion wherewith you wind up the account you 
hive given of the Diſpute of the Parties above-named about a Vacuum; And is P. 145, 
it poſſible to imagine, that there ſhould be a ſelf-evident Connection in the Caſe ? 
Anſw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which fide, in that Dit- 
pute, ſuch a ſelf-evident Connection is, Or is not poſſible. But this I take the 
liberty to ſay, That wherever it is not, there is no Demonſtration, whether it 
be the Carteſians or the Gaſſendiſts that fail'd 1a this point, And I humbly con- 
ceive, that to conclude from any one's failing in this, or any other Caſe, of a 
ſelf-evident Connection in each ſtep of his Proof, that therefore it is not neceſ- 
ſary in Demonſtration; is a Concluſion without Grounds, and a way of arguing 
that proves nothing. . 
la the next Paragraph you come to wind up the Argument, which you have p. 145. 
been ſo long upon, viz. to make good what you undertook ; 1.e. To ſhew the p. 105. 
difference of my Method of Certainty by Ideas, and tbe Method of Certainty by Re- 
ſon; in auſwer to my ſaying, I can find no Oppoſition between them: which 
Oppoſition, according to the account you give of it, after forty Pages ſpent in 
it, amounts at laſt to this; Es f ; 
(1.) That 1 affirm, That general Principles and Maxims of Reaſon are of little F. 146- 
or no uſe; and your Lordſhip ſays, they are of very great uſe, and the only proper 
Foundations of Certainty. To which | crave leave to ſay, That if by Prizciples 
Vol. J. 222 2 and 
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and Aſaxims your Lordſhip means all ſelf. evident Propoſitions, our ways are 
even in this part the ſame; for as you know, my Lord, I make ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions neceſſary to Certainty, and found all Certainty only in them. If 
by Principles and Maxims you mean a ſelect number of ſelt-evidcent Propoſitions, 
diltinguith'd from the reſt by the name Aaxims, which 1s the ſenſe in which i vſe 
the term Maxims in my Eſſay, then to bring it to a Deciſion, which of us WO, 
in this point, is in the right, it will be neceſſary for your Lordſhip to give a 
Liſt of thoſe Maxims; and then to ſhew, That a Man can be certain of no 
Truth, without the help of thoſe Maxim. For to afirm Maxims to be the 
only Foundations of Certainty, and yet not to tell which are thoſe Maxims, or how 
they may be known ; is, 1 humbly conceive, ſo far from laying any ſure Grounds 
of Certainty, that it leaves even the very Foundations of it uncertain. When 
your Lordſhip has thus ſettled the Grounds of your way of Certainty by Reaſon, 
one may be able to examine, whether it be truly the way of Reaſon, and how 
far my way of Certainty by Ideas differs from it. 

The ſecond Difference that you aſſign, between my way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and yours by Reaſon, is, That I ſay, that Demonſtration is by way of Intuition of 
Ideas, and that Reaſon is only the Faculty empley d in diſcovering and comparing Ideas 
with themſelves, or with others intervening , and that this is the only way of Certainty. 
W hereas your Lordſhip affirms, and, as you ſay, have prov'd, That there can be no 
Demonſtration by Intuition of Ideas; but that all the Certainty we can attain to, is 
from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deduttions made from them. Anſw. 
have ſaid, That Demonſtration conſiſts in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagrecment of the intermediate Idea, with thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement it is to ſhew, in each ſtep of the Demonſtration: And it you will ſay 
this is different from the way of Demonſtration by Reaſon, it will then be to the 
point above-mention'd, which. you have been ſo long upon. If this be your 
Meaning here, it ſeems pretty ſtrangely expreſs'd, and remains to be prov'd : 
But if any thing elſe be your Meaning, that Meaning not being the Propoſition 
to be prov'd, it matters not whether you have prov'd it or no. 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays here, That all the Certainty we can attain to, zs 
from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions made from them. This, 
you fay, you have prov?d, What has been prov'd, is to be ſeen in what has been 
already conſider'd. But if your Proof, Thar all the Certaintiy we can attain to, ts 
from general Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions made from them, were 
as clear and cogent, as it ſeems to me the contrary ; this will not reach to the 
point in debate, till your Lordſhip has prov'd, that this is oppoſite to my way 
of Certainty by Ideas. *Tis ſtrange (and perhaps to ſome may be matter of 
thought) that in an Argument wherein you lay ſo much ſtreſs on Maxims, gene- 
ral Principles of Reaſon, and neceſſary Deductions from them, you ſhould never once 
tell us, what, in your account, a Maxim or general Prirciple of Reaſon is, nor 
the Marks it is to be known by; nor offer to ſhew what a neceſſary Deduttion is, 
nor how 1t 1s to be made, or may be known. For I have ſeen Men pleaſe them- 
ſelves with Deduttions upon Deduttions, and ſpin Conſequences, it matter'd not 
whether out of their own or other Mens Thoughts; which, when look'd into, 
were vilibly nothing but mere Ropes of Sand, 

"Tis true, your Lordſhip ſays, you now come to Certainty of Reaſon by Deduttions. 
But when all that truly learned Diſcourſe, which follows, is read over and over 
again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordſhip calls a neceſſary De- 
duction; and by what Criterion you diſtinguiſh it from ſuch Deductions, as 
come ſhort of Certainty, or even of Truth it ſelf. 1 confeſs I have read over 
thoſe Pages more than once, and can find no ſuch Criterion laid down in them 
by your Lordſhip, tho a Criterion be there much talk'd of. But whether it be my 
want of Capacity for your way of writing, that makes me not find any light 
given by your Lordſhip into this matter; or whether in truth you have not 
thew'd, wherein what you call a neceſſary Deduction conſiſts, and how it may be 
known from what is not ſo, the Reader muſt judg. This 1 crave leave to ſay, 
That when you have ſhewn what general Principles of Reaſon and neceſſary Deduc- 
tions are, the World will then ſee, and not till then, whether this your way of 
Certainty by Reaſon, from general Principles and neceſſary Deductions made from 
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them, be oppoſite to, or ſo much as different from, my way of Certainty by 
Heat, which was the thing to be ſhewn. 

In the Paragraph under conſideration, you blame me, that in my Chapter P. 147. 
concerning Reaſon I have treated it only as a Faculty, and not in the other Ser/es 
which I there give of that Word. This Exception to my Book, is, 1 fuppole, 
only from your Lordſhip's general Care of letting nothing paſs iu my Efſ.'y, 
which you think needs an amendment. For any particular Reaſon, that brings 
it in here, or ties it on to this part of your Diſcourſe, I confeſs 1 do not ſees 
However, to this I anſwer, 

1, The Underſtanding as a Faculty, being the Subject of my EH, it carry'd 
me to treat directly of Reaſon no otherwiſe than as a Faculty. But yet Reaſon 
as ſtanding for true and clear Principles, and allo as ſtanding for clear aud fair 
Deductions from thoſe Principles, I have not wholly omitted ; as is maaiteit 
from what 1 have ſaid of ſelf-evident Propoſitions, intuitive Knowleds, and De- 
moaſtration, in other parts of my EY. So that your Queſtion, Hy in 4 Chap- . 145. 
ter of Reaſon are the two other Senſes of the word acglecied ? blaming me for no other 
fault that Jam really guilty of, but want of Order, and not putting every thing 
in its proper place; does not appear to be of fo mighty weight, but that 1 
ſhould have thought it might have been left to the little Nibblers in Contro- 
veriy, without being made uſe of by ſo great Man as your Lordſhip. But the 
puttiag things out of their proper place, being that which your Lordſhip thinks 
fit to except againſt ia my Writings, it ſo falls out, that to this too 1 can plead 
not guilty. For in that very Chapter of Reaſon, I have not omitted to treat S. 2, 2, 4, 1 !, 
of Principles and Deductions; and what I have faid there, I preſume is enough 15,16, 17,15. 
to let others ſce, that I have not neglected to declare my poor Seafe about ſelt- 
evident Propolitions, and the Cogency and Evidence of demonſtrative or pro- 
bable Deductions of Reaſon: Tho what I have ſaid there, not being back'd 
with Authorities, nor warranted by the Names of antient Philoſophers, was 
not worth your Lordſhip's taking notice of, 

{ have, I confeſs, been ſo unwary to write out of my own Thoughts, which 
your Lordſhip has, more than once, with ſome ſort of Reprimaud taken notice 
of. 1lown it, your Lordſhip is much in the right: the ſafer way is, never to 
declare one's own Senſe in any material point. If 1 had filfd my Buok with 
Qaotations and Collections of other Mens Opinions, it had ſhewa much more 
Learning, and had much more ſecurity in it; and I my ſelf had been ſafe from 
the Attacks of the Men of Arms, in the Commonwealth of Letters: But in 
writing my Book, 1 had no thoughts of War, my Eye was fix'd only on 
Truth, and that with ſo ſincere and unbiaſs'd an Endeavour, that I thought 1 
ſhould not have incur'd much blame, even where 1 had miſs'd it. This ! per- 
ceive, too late, was the wrong way: I ſhould have kept my ſelf ſtill ſafe upon 
the reſerve. Had I learnt this Wiſdom of Thraſo in Terence, and reſolv'd with 
my ſelf, Hic ego ero poſt principia; perhaps I might have deſerv'd the Commen- 
dation was given him, uc eft ſapere ut hos inſtruxit ipſus ſibi cavit loco. But | 
deſerv'd to be ſoundly corrected, for not having profited by Reading, ſo much 
as this comes to. . 

But to return to your Accuſation here, which all together ſtands thus: Wy in P. 145. 
a Chapter of Reaſon are the other two Senſes neglected ? We might have expetied here 
full Satisfatlion as to the Principles of Reaſon, as diſtin from the Faculty, but the 
Author of the Eſſay wholly avoids it. What I gueſs theſe words accuſe me to 
have avoided, I think I have ſhewn already that 1 did not avoid. 

Before you conclude, you ſay, you muſt obſerve that I prove, That Demonſtration P. 146. 
miſt be by Intuition, in an extraordinary manner from the ſenſe of the word. He 
that will be at the pains to read that Paragraph which you quote for it, will Eſſay, B. 4 
ſee that I do not prove that it muſt be by Intuition, becauſe It is call'd Demonſtra- C. 2. S. 3+ 
tion; but that it is call'd Demonſtration, becauſe it is by Intuition. And as to the 
Propriety of it, what your Lordſhip ſays in the following words, It would be P. 147. 
moſt proper for ocular Demonſtration or by the Finger, will not hinder it from being 
proper alſo in mental Demonſtration, as long as the Perception of the Mind is 

properly expreſs'd by ſeeing. : 

Againſt my obſerving, that the Notation of the word imported ſhewing or 
making to ſee, your Lordſhip farther ſays, Demonſtration among force 2 P. 152, 
| 89 
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ſgnißꝰ d only the Concluſion of an Argument, whereby we are brought from ſeme— 
thing we did perceive, to ſomething we did not; which ſeems to me to agree with 
what I ſay in the caſe, viz. That by the Agreement of Ideas which we do per- 
ceive, we are brought to perceive the Agreement of Ideas which before we did 

P. 152. not perceive. To which no doubt will be anſwer'd, as in a like caſe, Not by & 
way of Intuition, but by a Deduction of Reaſon 7, j. e. we perceive not in a way that 
affords us Intuition or a Sight, but by Deductions of Reaſon, wherein we ſee 
nothing. Whereas, my Lord, I humbly conceive, that the Force of a Deduc- 
tion of Reaſon conſiſts in this, That in cach ſtep of it we ſce what a Connection 
it has, i. e. have an Intuition of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas, as in Demonſtration; or an Intuition or Perception, that they have a 
probable, or not ſo much as a probable Connection, as in other Deductions of 
Reaſon. | 

p. 147. You farther overthrow the neceſſity of intuitive Knowledg, in every ſtep of a 
Dc monſtration, by the Authority of Ariſtotle, who ſays, Things that are ſelf- 

B. 4. C.7. evident cannot be demonſtrated. And ſo ſay I too, in ſeveral places of my Fay. 

S. 10, 19. and When your Lordſhip can ſhew any Inconſiſtency between theſe two Propoſitions, 

elſewhere. viz. That intuitive Knowledg is neceſſary in each ſtep of a Demonſtration, and Things 

B. 4. C. 2. that are ſelf-evident cannot be demonſtrated; then I ſhall own you have overthrown 
the neceſſity of intuition in every ſtep of a Demonſtration by Reaſon, as well 
as by Ariſtotle's Authority. 

F.143—15% In the remainder of this Paragraph, I meet with nothing but your Lordſhip 
finding fault with ſome, who, in this Age, have made uſe of Mathematical De- 
monſtrations in Natural Philoſophy. Your Lordſhip's two Reaſons againſt this 
way of advancing Knowledg upon the ſure Grounds of Mathematical Demon- 
ſtration, are theſe: 

P. 14%. (1.) That Des Cartes, a Mathematical Man, has been guilty of Miſtakes in his 
Syſtem. Anſw. When Mathematical Men will build Syſtems upon Fancy, and 
not upon Demonſtration, they are as liable to Miſtakes as others. And that 

De, Cartes was not led into his Miſtakes by Mathematical Demonſtrations, but for 

Mr. Newton want of them, I think has been demonſtrated by * ſome of thoſe Mathema- 

4 deny ve ticians who ſeem to be meant here. 

8 4. 2. (2+) Your ſecond Argument againſt accommodating Mathematics to the nature 

8. 9. of material things, is, That Mathe maticians cannot be certain of the manner and de- 

P. 149. grees of Force given to Bodies, ſo far diſtant as the fix'd Stars; nor of the Laws of 
Motion in other Syſkems. A very good Argument why they ſhould not proceed 
demonſtratively in this our Syſtem upon Laws of Motion, obſerv'd to be eſta- 
bliſh'd here: A Reaſon that may perſuade us to put out our Eyes, for fear they 
ſhould miſlead us in what we do ſee, becauſe there be things out of our tight. 

*Tis great pity Ariſtetle had not underſtood Mathematicks as well as Mr. New- 
ton, and made uſe of it in Natural Philoſophy with as good ſucceſs: His Ex- 
ample had then authoriz'd the accommodating of it to material things. But tis not 
to be ventvr'd, by a Man of this Age, to go out of the Method which Ariſtotle 
has preſcrib'd, and which your Lordſhip, out of him, bas ſet down in the fol- 

P. 150—-153- 1owlng Pages, as that which ſhould be kept to: For it is a dangerous Pre- 
ſumption to go out of a track chalk'd out by that ſuppos'd Dictator in the 
Commonwealth of Letters, tho it led him to the Eternity of the World, I 
ſay not this, that I do not think him a very great Man; he made himſelf ſo, by 
not keeping preciſely to beaten Tracks: which ſervile Subjection of the Mind, 
if we may take my Lord Bacor's word for it, kept the little Knowledg the 
World had from growing greater, for more than a few Ages. That the break- 
ing looſe from it in this Age, is a Fault, is not directly ſaid; but there is enough 
ſaid, to ſhew there is no great Approbation of ſuch a Liberty. Mathematicks 
In groſs, *tis plain, are a Grievance in Natural Philoſophy, and with reaſon : 
For Mathematical Proofs, like Diamonds, are hard as well as clear, and will be 
touch'd with nothing but ſtrict Reaſoning. Mathematical Proofs are out of the 
reach of topical Arguments, and are not ro be attack'd by the equivocal uſe of 
Words or Declamation, that make ſo great a part of other Diſcourſes; nay, 
even of Controverſies. How well you have prov'd my way by Ideas guilty of 
any Tendency to Scepticiſm, the Reader will ſee; but this I will crave leave to 
ſay, That the ſecluding Mathematical Reaſoning from Philoſophy, and inſtead 


thereo 
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thereof reducing it to Ariſtotelian Rules and Sayings, will not be thought to be 
much in favour of Knowledg againſt Scepticiſm. 

Your Lordſhip indeed ſays, Yon did not by any means take off from the laudable P. 145, 
Endeavours of thoſe, who have gone about to reduce Natural Speculations to Mathe— 
matical Certainty. What can we underſtand by this, but your Lord ſhip?s great 
Complaiſance and Moderation? who, notwithſtanding you ſpend four Pages to 
ſhew that the Endeavours of Mathematical Men, to accommodate the Principles of 
that Science to the Nature of material things, has been the occaſion of great Miſtakes 
in the Philoſoyby of this Age; and that therefore Ariſtoile's Method is to be fol- 
low'd : Yet you make this Compliment to the Mathematicians, That you leave 
them to their liberty to go on, if they pleaſe, in their laudable Endevours to 
reduce Natural Speculations to Mathematical Cor tainty, 

And thus we are come to the end of your Lordſhip's clearing this Paſſage z 
That you grant that by Senſation und Reflection we come to know the Powers and Pro- 
perties of things; but our Reaſon | i. e. the Principles of Reaſon agreed on by Mane 
kind] is ſatisfy'd, that there muſt be ſomething beyond theſe ;, becauſe it is impoſſible 
they ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves : So that the Nature of things properly belongs 10 
Reaſon | i, e. the Principles of Reaſon agreed on by Mankind] and not to mere Ideas. 
Which if any one be ſo lucky as to underſtand by theſe your Lordſhip's fifty 
Pages ſpent upon it, better than my Friend did, when he confeſs'd bimſelf gra- 
vel'd by it, as it ſtands here recited, he ought to enjoy the Advantage of his 
happy Genius, whilſt I miſs that Satisfaction by the Dulueſs of mine; which 
hinders me alſo from ſeeing how the Oppoſition of the way of Certainty by Ideas, 
and the way of Certainty 65 Reaſon, comes in, in the Explication of this Paſ- 
ſage: or at leaſt, if it does belong to it, yet | muſt own, what is a greater mit- 
fortune, That I do not ſee what the Oppoſition or Difference is, which your 
Lordſhip has ſo much talk'd of, between the way of Certainty by Ideas, and the 
Method of Certainty by Reaſen. For my excuſe, I think others will be as much 
in the dark as I, ſince you no where tell wherein you your ſelf, my Lord, place 
Certainty. So that to talk of a Difference between Certainty by Ideas, aud Cer- 
tainty that is not by Ideas, without declaring in what that other Certainty con- 
ſiſts; is like to have no better ſucceſs, than might be expected from one who 
would compare two things together, the one whereof is not known. 

You now return to your Diſcourſe of Nature and Perſon, and tell me, That P. 154. 

to what you ſaid about the general Nature in diſtin® Individuals, J object theſe 
three things : | 

(1.) © That I cannot put together one and the ſame and diſtin.” This I own 
to be my Objection; Ard conſequently there is no Foundation for the Diſtinction of 
Nature and Perſon. This, with ſubmiſſion, I deny to be any Objection of mine, 
either in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, or any where clle. There may be Lett.2. p.127. 
foundation enough for Diſtiuction, as there is of theſe two, and yet they may 
be treated of in a way ſo obſcure, ſo confus'd, or perhaps ſo ſublime, that an 
ordinaty Capacity may not from thence get, as your Lordſhip expreſſes it, clear 
and diſtin Apprehenſions of them. This was that which my Friend and 1 com- 
plain'd of in that place, want of Clearneſs in your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe, not of 
want of Diſt inction in the things themfelves. 

(2.) © That what your Lordſhip ſaid about common Nature, and particular 
« Subſtarce in Individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my Friends.” 
To which, my Lord, you may add if you pleaſe, That it is {till fo to me. 
3.) That I ſaid, That to ſpeak truly and preciſely of this matter as in reali- 
« ty it is, there is no fuch thing as one and the ſame common Nature in ſeveral Indi- 
&« viduals ;, forall that in truth is in them, is particular, and nothing but par- 
& ticular, &c.“ Anſw. This was ſaid, to ſhew how unapt theſe Expreſſions, 
The ſame common Nature in ſeveral Individuals, and ſeveral Individuals being in the 
ſame common Nature; were to give true and clear Notions of Nature. To this 
your Lordſhip anſwers, That other, and thoſe very rational Men, have {ſpoken P. 156. 
ſo: To which I ſhall ſay no more, but that it is an Argument, with which 
any thing may be defended, and all the Jargon of the Schools be juſtify'd ; but, 


I preſume, not ſtrong enough to bring it back again, let Men ever 10 rational 
make uſe of it. 
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Your Lordſhip adds, But now, it ſeems, not hing is intelligible but what ſuits with 
the new way of Ideas. My Lord, the new way of Ideas, and the old way of ſpeak- 
ing intclligibly, was always, and ever will be the ſame. And if I may take the 
liberty tv declare my Senſe of it, herein it conſiſts: (1.) That a Man uſe no 
words but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain determin'd Objects of his Mind 
in Thinking, which he can make known to another. (2.) Next, that he uſe the 
ſame word ſteddily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of his Mind in 
Thinking. (3.) That he join thoſe words together in Propoſitions, accordin 
to the Grammatical Rules of that Language he ſpeaks in. (4.) That he unite 
thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſcourſe. Thus, and thus only, I humbly con- 
ceive, any one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, 
whether he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Objects of his Mind, which his words 
do or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 

You again accuſe the way of Ideas, to make a common Nature no more than a 
common Name. That, my Lord, is not my way by Ideas. When your Lordſhip 
ſhews me where [I have ſaid ſo, | promiſe your Lordſhip to ſtrike it out: and 
the like l promiſe, when you ſhew me where I preſume that we are not to judg of 
things by the general Principles of Reaſon, which you call my Fundamental Miſtake. 

Theſe Principles of Reaſon, you ſay, muſt be the Standard to Mankind. If they 
are of ſuch conſequence, would it not have been convenient we ſhould have been 
inſtructed ſomething more particularly about them, than by barely being told 
their name; that we might be able to know what are, and what are not Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon ? 

But be they what they will, becauſe they muſt be the Standard to Mankind, 


your Lordſhip ſays, You ſhall in this Debate proceed upon the following Principles, to 


make it appear that the Difference between Nature and Perſon is net imaginary and 
fiFitions, but grounded upon the real Nature of things. With ſubmiſſion, my 
Lord, you need not be at the pains to draw up your great Artillery of ſo many 
Maxims, where you meet with no Oppoſition. The thing in Debate, whe- 
ther in this Debate or no, I know not, but what led into this Debate, was a- 
bout theſe Expreſſions; One common Nature in ſeveral Individuals, and ſeve- 
ral Individuals in one common Nature : and the Queſtion, I thought, was, whe- 
ther a general or common Nature could be in Particulars, i. e. exiſt in Indivi- 
duals? Bur ſince your Lordſhip turns your Artillery againſt thoſe who deny 
that there is any Foundation of Diſtinction between Nature and Perſon, J am out 
of Gun-ſhot ; for l am none of thoſe, who ever ſaid or thought there was no 
Foundation of Diſtinftion between Nature and Perſon. 

The Maxims you lay down in the following Paragraph, are to make me un- 
derſtand how one and the ſame and diſtinct may conſiſt ,, J confeſs, I do not ſee 
how your Lordſhip's words there at all make it out. This, indeed, I do under- 
ſtand, that ſeveral particular Beings may have a conformity in them to one ge- 
neral abſtra& Idea, which may, if you pleaſe, be call'd their general or common 
Nature: But how that Idea or general Nature can be the ſame and diſtintt, is 
ſtill paſt my Comprehenſion, 

To my ſaying, That your Lordſhip had not told me what Nature is, I am 
told, That if I had a mind to underſtand you, I could not but ſee, that by Nature 


you meant the Subject of eſſential Properties. A Lady asking a learned Phyſician 


what the Spleen was, receiv'd this anſwer, That it was the Receptacle of the 
melancholy Humour. She had a mind to underſtand what the Spleen was, but 
by this Definition of it found her ſelf not much enlighten'd ; and therefore 
went on to ask, what the melancholy Humour was: and by the Doctor's anſwer 
found that the Spleen and the melancholy Humour had a relation one to ano- 
ther; but what the Spleen was, ſhe knew not one jot better than ſhe did before 
he told her any thing about it. My Lord, relative Definitions of Terms that 
are not relative, uſually do no more than lead us in a Circuit to the ſame place 


from whence we ſet out, and there leave us in the ſame Ignorance we were in 


at firſt. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if I, willing as I am to ander- 


ſtand what your Lordſhip means by Nature, ſhould go on to ask what you mean 
by eſſential Properties, 
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any ſerious Anſwer to what my Friend ſaid concerning Peter, James, and John; 
and 
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and as for the Pleaſantry of your Countryman, I ſhall not pretend to meddle 
with that, ſince your Lordſhip, who knows better than any body his way of 
chopping of Logick, was fain to give it off, becauſe it was growing too rough. 
What work ſuch a dangerous Chopper of Logick would make, with an Argument 
that ſuppos'd the names Peter, James, and John, to ſtand for Men; and then 
without ſcruple affirm'd, That the Nature of Man was in them; if he were let 
looſe upon it: who can tell? Eſpecially if he might have the liberty ſtrenuoully 
to. uſe the Phraſe for his Life, and to obſerve what a turn the chiming of words, 
without determin'd Ideas annex'd to them, give to the Underſtanding, when they 
are gone deep into a Mans Head, and paſs there for things. 

To ſhew that the common or general Nature of Man could not be in Peter or 
James, I alledg'd, That whatever exiſted (as whatever was in Peter or James 
did) was particular; and that it confounded my Underſtanding, to make a Ge- 
neral a Particular. In anſwer, your Lordſhip tells me, That to make me under. P. 164. 
ſtand this, you had told me in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, That we are to 
conſider Beings as God had order'd them in their ſeveral forts and ranks, &c, And 
thereupon you ask me, Why it was not anſwer d in the proper place for it? Anſw. P. 185. 
I own am not always ſo fortunate, as to ſay things in that, which your Lord- 
ſhip thinks the proper place; but having been rebuked for Repetitions, I thought 
your Lordſhip could not be ignorant, that | had conſider'd Beings as God had or- 
der'd them in their ſeveral ſorts and ranks, &c. ſince you could not but have read 
theſe words of mine: “would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to Efay, B. 2, 
« deny, that Nature in the production of things makes ſeveral of them alike. C. 3. S. 12. 
«© There is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 
« things propagated by Seed, &c.” And l have expreſs'd my Senſe in this 
point ſo fully here, and in other places, particularly B. 3. C. 6. that I date leave 
it to my Reader, without any farther Explication. 

| Your Lordſhip farther asks, Is not that a real Nature, which is the Subject of P. 165, 
real Properties? And is not the Nature really in thoſe who have the eſſential Proper- 
ties? lanſwer to both thoſe Queſtions, Yes; ſuch as is the Reality of the Sub- 
jet, ſuch is the Reality of its Properties: the abſtrat general Idea is realy in 
the Mind of him that has it, and the Properties that it has are realy and inſepa- 
rably annex'd to it; let this Reality be whatever your Lordſhip pleaſes: But this 
will never prove, that this general Nature exiſts in Peter or James. Thoſe Pro- 
perties, with ſubmiſſion, do not, as your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, exiſt in Peter and 
James : Thoſe Qualities indeed may exiſt in them, which your Lordſhip calls 
Properties; but they are not Properties in either of them, but are Properties only 
of that ſpecifick abſtra& Nature, which Peter and James, for their ſuppos'd con- 
formity to it, are rank'd under. For example, Rationality, as much a Property 
as it is of a Man, is no Property of Peter. He was rational a good part of his 
Life, could write and read, and was à ſharp Fellow at a Bargain; but about Thirty, 
a knock ſo alter*d him, that for theſe twenty Years paſt he has been able to do 
none of theſe things: there is to this day not ſo much appearance of Reaſon in 
him, as in his Horſe or Monkey, and yet he is Peter ſtill. 

Your Lordſhip asks, Is not that a real Nature, that is the Subject of real Proper- P. 185, 
ties? And is not that Nature really in thoſe who have the ſame eſſential Properties ? 
Give me leave, I beſeech you, to ask, Are not thoſe diſt inct real Natures, that 
are the Subjects of diſtin& eſſential Properties? For example, the Nature of 
an Animal is the Subject of eſſential Properties of an Animal, with the excluſion of 
thoſe of a Man or a Horſe; for elſe the Nature of an Animal, and the Nature 
of a Man, and the Nature of a Horſe, would be the ſame: and fo, wherever 
the Subject of the eſſential Properties of an Animal is, there alſo would be the 
Subject of the eſſential Properties of a Man, and of a Horſe; and fo, in effect, 
whatever is an Animal, would be a Man: the real Nature of an Animal, and 
the real Nature of a Man, being the ſame. To avoid this, there is no other way 
(if this Reality your Lordſhip builds ſo much on, be any thing beyond the Rea- 
lity of two abſtract diſtinct Ideas in the Mind) but that there be one real Nature 
of an Animal, the Subject of the eſſential Properties of an Animal; and another 
real Nature of a Man, the Subjed of the eſſential Properties of a Man: both which 
real Natures muſt be in Peter, to make him a Man. So that every individual 
Man or Beaſt, muſt, according to this account, have two real Natures in him, to 
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make him what he is: nay, if this be ſo, two will not ſerve the turn. Bucepha- 
lus muſt have the real Nature of Ens or Being, and the real Nature of Body, and 
the real Nature of Vivens, and the real Nature of Animal, and the real Nature. of 
a Horſe, i.e. Five diſtin real Natures in him, to make him Bucephalus : For 
theſe are all really diſtinct common N tures, whereof one is not the Subjed of 
preciſely the ſame eſſential Properties as the other, This, tho very hard to my 
Underſtanding, muſt be really ſo, if every diſtinct, common, or general Nature, 

be a real Being, that really exiſts any where, but in the Underſtanding : Common 
Nature, taken in my way of Ideas, your Lordſhip truly ſays, will not make me under- 
ſtand ſuch a common Nature 4s you ſpeak of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral Individuals, 
becauſe I can have no Ideas of real Subſtances, but ſuch as are particular; all others 
are only abſtra# Ideas, and made only by the Ad of the Mind. But what your 
Lordſhip farther promiſes there, I find, to my ſorrow, does not hold, viz. 
That in your Lordſhip's way (as far as you have diſcover'd it) which you call 
the way of Reaſon, I may come to a better underſtanding of this matter. 

Your Lordſhip in the next Paragraph declares your {elf really aſbam'd to be pur 
to explain theſe things, that which you had ſaid being ſo very plain and eaſy : 
And yet I am not aſham'd to own, that for my Life | cannot underſtand them, as 
they are now farther explain'd. Your Lordſhip thinks it prov'd, That every 
common Nature is a real Being: Let it be ſo, that it is the Subject of real Proper- 
ties, and that thereby it is demonſtrated to be a real Being; this makes it harder 
for me to conceive, that this common Nature of a Man, which is a real Being, 
and but one, ſhould yet be really in Peter, in James, and in John. Had Amphi- 
truo been able to conceive this, he had not been ſo much puzzled, or thought 
Soſia to talk idle, when he told him, Domi ego ſum inquam & apud te adſum Sofia 
idem. For the common Nature of Man, is a real Being as your Lordſhip ſays, 
and Sofia is no more: And he that can conceive any one and the ſame real Being 
to be in divers places at once, can have no difficulty to conceive it of another 
real Being. And ſo Sofia may at the ſame time be at home, and with his Maſter 
abroad: And Amphitrus might have been aſham' d to demand the Explication of 
ſo plain a matter; or at leaſt, if he had ſtuck a little at here and there too, 
ought he not to have been ſatisfy d, as ſoon as Sofia had told him, I am another 
diſtinct I here, ſrom the ſame 1 that I am there? Which, no doubt, Soſi could 
have made out: let your Lordſhip's Countryman chop Logick with him, and try 


whether he cannot. Countryman. But how is it poſſible, Soſia, that thou the real 


ſame, as thou ſay'ſt, ſnould'ſt be at home and here too? Soſia. Very eaſily, be- 
cauſe I am really the ſame, and yet diſtintt. Countrym, How can this be? Soſia. 
By a Trick that 1 have. Countrym. Canſt thou teach me the Trick? Sofia. Ves: 
tis but for thee to get 4 particular Subſiſtence proper to thy real ſelf at home, and 
another particular Subſiſtence proper to thy ſame real {elf abroad, and the buſineſs 
is done: thou wilt then eaſily be the ſame real thing, and diſt inc from thy ſelf; 
and thou mayſt be in as many places together, as thou canſt get particular Sub- 


ſiſtences, and be ſtill the ſame one real Being. Countrym. But what is that parts- 
cular Subſiſtence ? Soſia. Hold ye, hold ye, Friend, that's the Secret! I thought 


once it was particular Exiftence, but that I find is an ineffectual Drug, and will 
not do: Every one ſees it will not make the ſame real Being diſtin from itſelf, 
nor bring it into two different places at once, and therefore it is laid aſide, and 
Subſiſtence is taken to do the feat. Countrym. Exiſtence my Boy's Schoolmaſter 
made me underſtand, the other day, when my grey Mare foled. For he told 
me that a Horſe, that never was before, began then to exiſt; and when the 
poor Fole died, he told me the ſame Horſe ceas'd to exiſt. Sofia. But did he tell 
thee what became of the real common Nature of an Horſe, that was in it, when 
the Fole died? Countrym. No: But this I know, that my real Horſe was really 
deſtroy'd. Sofia. There's now thy Ignorance! So much of thy Horſe as had a 
real Exiſtence, was really deſtroy'd, that's true: But there was ſomething in thy 
Horſe, which having a real particular Subſiftence, was not deſtroy'd; nay, and 
the beſt part of thy Horſe too: for it was that, which had in it all thoſe Pro- 
perties that made thy Horſe better than a Broomſtick. Countrym. Thou tell'ſt 
me wonders of this ſame Sub ſiſtence; what, I pray thee, is it? Soſia. I beg your 
pardon for that; it is the very Philoſopher's Stone: thoſe who are Adepti, and 
can do ſtrange things with it, are wiſer than to tell what it is. Countrym. Where 

may 
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may it be bought then? Sofia. That I know not: But I will tell thee whete 
thou mayſt meet with it. Countrym. Where? Soſia. In ſome of the ſhady 
Thickets of the Schoolmen; and 'tis worth the looking after. For if particular 
Subſiſtence has ſuch a power over a real Being, as to make one aud the ſame real 
Being to be diſtin, and in divers places at once, it may perhaps be able to 
give thee an Account what becomes of that real Nature of thy Horſe after thy 
Horſe is dead; and if thou canſt but find whether that retires, who knows but 
thou mayſt get as uſeful a thing as thy Horſe again? ſince to that yeal Nature 
of thy Horſe, inſeparably adheres the Shape and Motion, and other Properties 
of thy Horſe. 5 
1 hope, my Lord, your Countryman will not be diſpleas'd to have met with 
Sofia do chop Logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible, how his 
real ſelf might be the ſame and diſtintt, and be really in diitia& places at 
once, by the helpof a particular Subſiſtence proper to him in each place; as it is in- 
telligible how any real Being under the name of a common Nature, or under any 
other name beſtow'd upon it, may be the ſame and diſtin, and really be in di- 
vers places at once, by the help of a particular Subſiſtence proper to each of thoſe 
diſtin ſames, At leaſt, if | may er for my ſelf, I underſtand one as well 
as the other: And if my Head be turn'd from common Senſe (as 1 find your 
Lordſhip very apt to think) ſo that it is great News to you that I underſtand a- P. 169. 
ny thing; if in my way of Ideas I cannot underſtand words, that appear to me 
either to ſtand for no Ideas, or to be ſo join'd, that they put inconſiſtent Ideas 
together; I think your Lordſhip uſes me right, to turn me off for deſperate, and 
leave me, as you do, to the Reader's Underſtanding. | p. 169. 
To your Lordſhip's many Queſtions concerning Men and Drills, in the Para- 
graph where you begin to explain what my Friend and I found difficult in your P. 169, 170. 
Diſcourſe concerning Perſon ; Ianſwer, that theſe two Names, Man and Drill, 
are perfectly arbitrary, whether founded on real diſtinct Properties or no: ſo per- 
fectly arbitrary, that, if Men had pleas'd, Drill might have ſtood for what Man 
now does, and vice verſa. I anſwer farther, That theſe two Names ſtand for 
two abſtract Ideas, which are (to thoſe who know what they mean by theſe 
two Names) the diſtinct Eſſences of two diſtin& Kinds; and as particular Exiſ- 
tences, or things exiſting are found by Men (who know what they mean by 
theſe Names) to agree to either of thoſe Ideas, which theſe Names ſtand for; 
theſe Names reſpectively are apply'd to thoſe particular things, and the things 
ſaid to be of that Kind, This I have ſo fully and at large explain'd in my Eſſay, 
that I ſhould have thought it needleſs to have ſaid any thing again of it here, 
had it not been to ſhew my readineſs to anſwer any Queſtions you ſhall be 
Pleas'd to ask concerning any thing I have writ, which your Lordſhip either 
finds difficult, or has forgot. | | 
In the next place, your Lordſhip comes to clear what you had ſaid in anſwer | 
to this Queſtion put by your ſelf, What is this Diſtinction of Peter, James and Vindic. p. 259. 
John founded upon? To which you anſwer'd, That they may be diſtinguiſh'd from Ibid. 
each other by our Senſes, as to Difference of Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. But 
that is not all; for ſuppoſing there was no external Difference, yet there is a Difference 
between them, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature. Theſe words 
when my Friend and | came to conſider, we own'd, as your Lordſhip here takes p. 171, 
notice, that we could underſtand no more by them bur this; © That the Ground | 
4 of Diſtinction between ſeveral Individuals, in the ſame common Nature, is, 
<< That they are ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature.“ Hereupon 
your Lordſhip tells me, The Queſtion now is, What this Diſtinction is founded up- P. 171; 
on ? Whether on our obſerving the Difference of Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. or 
on ſome antecedent Ground. 
Purſuant hereunto, as if this were the Queſtion, you in the next Paragraph 
(as far as I can underſtand it) make the Ground of the Diſtinition between theſe In- p. 151. 
dividuals, or the Principium Individuationis, to be the Union of the Soul and Body. 
But with Submiſſion, my Lord, the Queſtion is, Whether I and my Friend 
were to blame, becauſe when your Lordſhip, in the words above-cited, having 
remov'd all other Grounds of Diſtinction, ſaid, There was yet a Difference be- 
tween Peter and James, as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature; we 
could underſtand no more by it, but this, That the Ground of Diſtinction 
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te between ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature, is, that they are 
& ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature?“ | 

Let the Ground that your Lordſhip now aſſigns of the Diſtinction of Indivi- 
duals be what it will, or let what you ſay be as clear as you pleaſe, viz. That 
the Ground of their Diſtinction is in the Union of Soul and Body; it will, I hum- 
bly conceive, be nevertheleſs true, that what you ſaid before might amount to 
no more but this, That the Ground of the Diſtinction between ſeveral Indi- 
« viduals in the ſame common Nature, is, That they are ſeveral Individuals 
“ in the ſame common Nature :” and therefore we might not be to blame 
for ſo underſtanding it. For the words which our Underſtandings were then 
employ'd about, were thoſe which you had there ſaid, and not thoſe which you 
would ſay five Months after: Tho I muſt own, that thoſe which your Lordſhip 
here ſays concerning the D:iſtinfion of Individuals, leave it as much in the dark 
to me as what you ſaid before. But perhaps I do not underſtand your Lord- 
ſhip's words right, becauſe I conceive that the Principium Individuationis is the 
ſame in all the ſeveral Species of Creatures, Men as well as others; and there- 
fore if the Union of Soul and Body be that which diſtinguiſhes two Individuals in 
the human Species one from another, I know not how two Cherries, or two 
Atoms of Matter, can be diſtin& Individuals; ſince I think there is in them no 
Union of a Soul and Body. And upon this ground it will be very hard to tell 
what made the Soul and the Body Individuals (as certainly they were) before 
their Union, | 

But I ſhall leave what your Lordſhip ſays concerning this matter to the Exa- 
mination of thoſe, whoſe Health and Leiſure allows them more time than I have 
for this weighty Queſtion, W herein the Diſtinction of two Men or two Cherries 
conſiſts : for fear I ſhould make your Lordſhip's Countryman a little wonder a- 
gain, to find a grave Philoſopher make a ſerious Queſtion of it. 

To your next Paragraph, I anſwer, That if the true Idea of a Perſon, or 
the true Signification of the word Perſon lies in this, That ſuppoſing there was no 
other Difference in the ſeveral Individuals of the ſame kind, yet there is a Diffe- 
rence between them as ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common Nature; it will fol- 
low from hence, that the name Perſon will agree to Bucephalus and Podargis, as 
well as to Alexander and Hector. But whether this Conſequence will agree with 
what your Lordſhip ſays concerning Perſon in another place, I am not con- 
cern'd; I am only anſwerable for this Conſequence. 

Your Lordſhip is pleas'd here to call my Endeavour to find out the meaning 
of your words, as you had put them together, trifling Exceptions. To which 1 
muſt ſay, That I am heartily ſorry, that either my Underſtanding, or your 
Lordſhip's way of Writing obliges me ſo often to ſuch trifling. I cannot, as 
I have ſaid, anſwer to what I do not underſtand; and I hope here my trifling, 
in ſearching out your Lordſhip's meaning, was not much out of the way, be- 
cauſe | think every one will ſee by the Steps I took, that the Senſe 1 found out 
by it was that which your words imply'd ; and your Lordſhip does not diſown 
it, but only replies, That I ſhould not have drawn that which was the natural 
Conſequence from it, becauſe that Conſequence would not well conſiſt with what 
you had ſaid in another place. | 

What your Lordſhip adds farther to clear your ſaying, That an individual in- 
telligent Subſt ance is rather ſuppos'd to the making of a Perſon, than the proper Defi- 
nition of it; tho in your Definition of Perſon, you put a compleat intelligent Sub- 
ſtance : mult have its Effect upon others Underſtandings; I mult ſuffer under the 
ſhort-ſightedneſs of my own, who neither underſtood it as it ſtood in your firſt 
Anſwer, nor do I now, as it is explain'd in your ſecond. 

Your [Lordſhip being here, as you ſay, come to the end of this Debate, I 
ſhould here have ended too; and it was time, my Letter being grown already 


to too great a Bulk : But being ingag'd by Promiſe to anſwer ſome things in 


your firſt Letter, which in my Reply to it I had omitted, I now come to them, 
and ſhall endeavour to give your Lordſhip Satisfaction in thoſe Points; tho to 
make room for them, I leave out a great deal that I had writ in anſwer to this 
your Lordſhip's ſecond Letter. And if, after all, my Anſwer ſeems too long, 
1 muſt beg your Lordſhip and my Reader to excuſe it, and impute it to (nies 
| | occaſions 
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occaſions of length, which 1 have mention'd in more places than one, as 
they have occur?d. 

The original and main Queſtion between your Lordſhip and me, being, 
whether there were any thing in my Eſſay repugnant to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; I endeavour'd, by examining the Grounds and manner of your 
Lordſhip's bringing my Book into that Controverſy, to bring that Queſtion 
to a Deciſion. And therefore in my Anſwer to your Lordſhip's firſt Letter, 
I inſiſted particularly on what had a relation to that Point. This Method 
your Lordihip in your ſecond Letter cenſur'd, as if it contain'd only Perſonal 
Matters, which were fit to be laid aſide. And by mixing new Matter, and 
charging my Book with new Accuſations, before the firſt was made out, a- 
voided the Deciſion of what was in Debate between us; a ſtrong Preſump- 
tion to me, that your Lordſhip had little to ſay to ſupport what began the 
Controverſy, which you were ſo willing to have me let fall; whilſt on the 
other ſide, my Silence to other Points, which I had promis'd an Anſwer to, 
was often reflected on, and I rebuk'd, for not anſwering in the proper Place. 

Your Lordſhip's calling upon me on this occaſion ſhall not loſt ; 'tis fit 
your Expectation ſhould be ſatisfy'd, and your Objections conſider'd; which, 
for the Reaſons above mention'd, were not examin'd in my former Anſwer : 
and which, whether true or falſe, as I humbly conceive, make nothing for or 
againſt the Doctrine of the Trinity. I ſhall therefore conſider them barely 
as ſo many philoſophical Queſtions, and endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip 
where, and upon what Grounds 'tis I ſtick; and what it is that. hinders 

me from the Satisfaction it would be to me, to be in every one of them of 
your mind. 

Your Lordſhip tells me, Whether I do own Subſtance or not, is not the Point Anſw. 1. p. 
before us; but whether by virtue of theſe Principles I can come to any Certainty of 
Reaſon about it, And your Lordſhip ſays, the very Places I produce do prove the 
contrary which you ſhall therefore ſet down in my own Words, both as to Corporeal 
and Spiritual Subſtances. 

Here again, my Lord, I muſt beg your pardon, that I do not diſtinaly 
comprehend your meaning in theſe Words, viz. That by virtue of theſe Prin- 
ciples one Cannot come to Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance : For it is not very 
clear to me, whether your Lordſhip means, that we cannot come to Certainty, 
that there is ſuch a thing in the World as Subſtance; or whether we cannot 
make any other Propoſition about Subſtance, of which we can be certain; or 
whether we cannot by my Principles eſtabliſh any Idea of Subſtance, of which 
we can be certain. For to come to Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance may ſig- 
nify either of theſe, which are far different Propoſitions: And I ſhall waſte 
your Lordſhip's time, my Readers, and my own (neither of which would I 
willingly do) by taking it in one Senſe, when you mean it in another, leſt I 
ſhould meet with ſome ſuch Reproof as this; That I miſrepreſent your meaning, 
or might have underſtood it if I had a mind to it, &c. And therefore cannot 
but wiſh, that you had ſo far condeſcended to the Slowneſs of my Apprehen- 
ſion, as to give me your Senſe ſo determin'd, that I might not trouble you 
with Anſwers to what was not your preciſe meaning. | 
Io avoid it in the preſent Caſe, and to find in what Senſe I was here to 
take theſe Words, come to no Certainty of Reaſon about Subſtance, I look'd into 
what follow'd, and when I came to the 13th Page, I thought I had there got 
a clear Explication of your Lordſhip's Meaning, and that by no Certainty of 
Reaſon about Subſtance, your Lordſhip here meant no Certain Idea of Sub5t ance. 
Your Lordſhip's Words are, I do not charge them (i. e. me as one of the Gen- Anſw. 1. 5. 13. 
tlemen of the new way of Reaſoning) with diſcarding the Notion of Subſt ance, 
becauſe they have but an imperſett Idea of it; but becauſe, upon thoſe Principles, 
there can be no certain Idea at all of it. Here 1 thought my ſelf ſure, and 
that theſe Words plainly interpreted the meaning of your Propoſition, p. 7. 
to be, That upon my Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of Sub$Fance. But 
before 1 came to the end of that Paragraph, I found my ſelf at a loſs again; 
for that Paragraph goes on in theſe Words: Whereas your Lordſhip aſſerts it to Anſw. 1. 5. 13. 
be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becauſe it is a Repug- 
nance to our fir Conception of things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiit by 

| 4 themſelves; 
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themſelves; and therefore you ſaid, the rational Idea of Subſtance is one of the firit 
Ideas in our Minds: and however imperfect and obſcure our Notion be, yet we are 
as certain that Sub5tances ate and mut be, as that there are any Beings in the 


World. Here the Certainty, which your Words ſeem to mean, Is Certainty of 
the Being of Sub#tance. 


Ia this Senſe therefore I ſhall taket it, till your Lordſhip ſhall determine it 
otherwiſe. And the Reaſon why I take it ſo, is, becauſe what your Lordſhip 
goes on to ſay, ſeems to me to look moſt that way. The Propoſition then 
that your Lordſhip undertakes to prove, is this; That by virtue of my Princi- 
ples we cannot come to any Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as 
Subftance. And your Lordſhip tells me, That the very Places I produce do prove 
the contrary, which you therefore will ſet down in my own Words, both as to Corporeal 
and Spiritual SubSt ances. 

The firſt your Lordſhip brings, are theſe Words of mine: When we talk 
or think of any particular ſort of Corporeal Subitances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. 
tho the Idea we have of either of them be but the Complication or Collection 
of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find uni- 
ted in the thing call'd Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how 
they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, 
and ſupported by ſome common Subject; which Support we denote by the 
name Subſtance : tho it be certain, we have no clear and diſtin Idea of that 
thing we ſuppoſe a Support.” And again, 

« The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Think- 
ing, Reaſoning, Fearing, Cc. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of them- 
ſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be produc'd by 
it, we are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which 
« we call Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or No- 
e tion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible Qualities, which 
affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, 
« Knowing, Doubting, and a Power of Moving, Cc. do ſubſiſt: we have as 
“ clear a Notion of the Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body; 
© the one being ſuppos'd to be (without knowing what it is) the Sabſtratum 
to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſuppos'd. (with 
& a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations 
< which we experiment in our ſelves.” | 

But how theſe Words prove, That upon my Principles we cannot come to any 
Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World; J con- 
feſs 1 do not ſee, nor has your Lordſhip, as I humbly conceive, ſhewn. And 
I think it would be a hard matter from theſe Words of mine to make a Syllo- 
giſm, whoſe Concluſion ſhould be, Ergo, From my Principles we cannot come to 
any Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any Subſtance in the World. | 

Your Lordſhip indeed tells me, that I ſay, “ That theſe and the like 
« Faſhions of ſpeaking, that the Subſtance is always ſuppos'd ſomething z? and 
grant that I ſay over and over, that Subſtance is ſuppos'd: but that, your Lord- 


125 ſays, is not what you looked for, but ſomething in the way of Certainty by 
Reaſon. 
What your Lordſhip looks for, is not, I find, always eaſy for me to gueſs. 
But what 1 brought that, and ſome other Paſſages to the ſame purpoſe for, 
out of my Eſlay, that, I think, they prove, viz. that I did not diſcard, nor 
almoſt diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World. For he that ſup- 
poſes in every Species of material Beings, Subſtance to be always ſomething, 
doth not diſcard or almo#F diſcard it out of the World, or deny any ſuch 
thing to be. The Paſſages alledg'd, I think, prove this; which was all [ 
brought them for. And if they ſhould happen to prove no more, I think, 
you can hardly infer from thence, That therefore upon my Principles we can come 
to no Certainty, that there is any ſuch thing as SubStance in the World. | 

Your Lordſhip goes on to inſiſt mightily upon my ſuppoſing ; and to theſe 
Words of mine, We cannot conceive how theſe ſenſible Qualities ſhould 
% ſubſiſt alone, and therefore we ſuppoſe a Subſtance to ſupport them,” 
your Lordſhip replies, It is but ſuppoſing Mill; becauſe we cannot conceive it o- 
therwiſe : But what Certainty follows from not being barely able to conceive? Anſw. 
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The ſame Certainty that follows from the Repugnancy to our firſt Conceptions of things, 
upon which your Lordſhip grounds the relative Idea of Subſtance. Your words Anſw. 1. 
are, It 5 a mere Effect of Reaſon, becauſe it is a Repugnancy to. our firſt Conceptions of b. 25+ 
things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. Your Lordſhip then, 

if 1 underſtand your Reaſoning here, concludes that there is Subſtance, becauſe 

it 1s a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of things (for whether that Repugnancy be to 

our firſt or ſecond Conceptions, I think that's all one) that Modes or Accidents 
ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves; and J conclude the ſame thing, becauſe we cannot 
concelve how {ſenſible Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. Now what the dif- 
ference of Certainty is from 4 Repignancy to aur Conceptions, and from our not 
being able to conceive; I confeſs, my Lord, I am not acute enough to diſcern. 
And thereſore it ſeems to me, that I have laid down the ſame Certainty of the 
Being of Subſtance, that your Lordſhip has done. 

Your Lordſhip adds, Are there not multitudes of things which we are not able to Anſw. 1. 5. 9. 
cancei ue? and yet it would not be allow'd us to ſuppoſe what we think fit upon that ac- 
count. Anſw. Your Lordſhip's is certainly a very juſt Rule; 'tis pity it does not 
reach the Caſe. But becauſe it is not allow d us to ſuppoſe what we think fit in things, 
which we are not able to conceive; it does not therefore follow, That we may 
not with certainty ſuppoſe or infer, that which is a natural and undeniable Con- 
ſequence of ſuch an Inability to conceive, as I call it, or Repugnancy to our Concep- 
tions, as you call it. We cannot conceive the Foundation of Harlem-Church 
to ſtand upon nothing; but becauſe it is not allow'd us to ſuppoſe what we 
think fit, viz. That it is laid upon a Rock of Diamond, or ſupported by Fairies; 
yet I think all the World will allow the infallible Certainty of this Suppoſition 
from thence, that it reſts upon ſomething. This I take to be the preſent Caſe ; 
and. therefore your next words, I think, do leſs concern Mr. L. than my Lord 
B. of W. I ſhall ſet them down, that the Reader may apply them to which of 
the two he thinks they moſt belong. They are, I could hardly conceive that Anſw. 1. p. 9. 
Mr. L. would have brought ſuch Evidence as this againſt himſelf ;, but I muſt ſuppoſe 
ſome unknown Subſtratum in this Caſe. For theſe words, that your Lordſhip has 
taſt quoted of mine, do not only not prove, That upon my Principles we cannot 
come to any Cert ainty, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World ;, hut 
prove the contrary, That there muſt certainly be Subſtance in the World, and 
upon the very ſame Grounds that your Lordſhip takes it to be certain. 

Your next Paragraph, which is to the ſame purpoſe, I have read more than Anſw. 1. 

once, and can never forbear, as often as I read it, to wiſh my ſelf young again; p. 10. 
or that a Livelineſs of Fancy, ſutable to that Age, would teach me to ſport with 
words for the Diverſion of my Readers. This 1 find your Lordſhip thinks fo 
neceſlary to the quickning of Controverſy, that you will not truſt the Debate 
to the Greatneſs of your Learning, nor the Gravity of your Subject without it, 
whatever Authority the Dignity of your Character might give to what your 
Lordſhip ſays: For you having quoted theſe words of mine; “ As long as Anſw. 1, 
there is any ſimple Idea, or ſenſible Quality left, according to my way of p. 10. 
« arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcarded ; becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible 
« Qualities carry with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt in, and a 
„ Subſtance wherein they inhere: You add, What is the meaning of carrying, 
with them a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum and a Subſtance ? Have theſe ſimple 
Ideas the Notion of à Subſtance iz them? No, but they carry it with them: How 
ſo? Ds ſenſible Qualities carry a Corpareal Subſtance along with them? Then a 
Corporeal Subſtance muſt be intromitted by the Senſes together with them: No, but 
they carry the Suppoſition with them; and truly that # burden enough for them. 
But which way do they carry it? It ſeems it's only becauſe we cannot conceive it 
otherwiſe : What is this Conceiving ? It may be ſaid it is an Act of the Mind, 
nat built on ſimple Ideas, but lies inthe comparing the Ideas of Accident and Subſt ance 
together ; and from thence finding that an Accident muſt carry Subſtance along with 
it: But this will wot clear it; for the Ideas of Accidents are {imple Ideas, and carry 
nothing along with them, but the Impreſſion made by ſen ſible Objects. 

In this Paſſage, I conclude, your Lordſhip had ſome regard to the Entertain- 
ment of that part of your Readers, who would be thought Men, as well by 
being riſible as rational Creatures. For l cannot. 4magige you meant this for an 
Argument ; if you did, I bave this plain ſimple anſwer, Phat by carrying with 


them 
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them a Suppoſition, I mean, according to the ordinary Import of the Phraſe, that 

ſenſible Qualities imply a Subſtratum to exiſt in. And if your Lordſhip pleaſe 

to change one of theſe equivalent Expreſſions into the other, all the Argument 
kere, I think, will be at an end: What will become of the Sport and Smiling, 

I will not anſwer. | 

Hitherto, I do not ſee any thing in my words brought by your Lordſhip that 

proves, That upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there i 

Subſtance in the World ;, but the contrary. | 

Anſw. 1. Your Lordſhip's next words are to tell the World, that my Simile about the 

þ. 11, 12. Elephant and Tortolle, is ro ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, and the European 
Philoſophers for aſſerting it. But if your Lordſhip pleaſe to turn again to my 

Eſſay, you will find thoſe Paſſages were not intended to ridicule the Norion 0 

Subſtance, or thoſe who aſſerted it, whatever that it ſignifies : But to ſhew, that 

tho Subſtance did ſupport Accidents, yet Philoſophers, who had found ſuch a 

Support neceſſary, had no more a clear Idea of what that Support was, than the 

Indian had of that which ſupported his Tortoiſe, tho ſure he was it was ſome- 

Anſw.1, p.rt. thing. Had your Pen, which quoted ſo much of the nineteenth Section of the 
thirteenth Chapter of my ſecond Book, but ſet dowa the remaining Line and a 
half of that Paragraph, you would by theſe words which follow there, “ 80 
c that of Subſtance we have no Idea of what it is, but only a confus'd obſcure 
© one of what it does;“ have put it paſt doubt what I meant. But your Lord- 
ſhip was pleas'd to take only thoſe, which you thought would ſerve beſt to your 
purpoſe ; and I crave leave to add now theſe remaining ones, to ſhew my Rea- 
der what was mine. 

B. a. C. 23.5.2. is to the ſame purpoſe I uſe the ſame Illuſtration again in that other place, 
which you are pleas'd to cite likewiſe; which your Lordſhip ſays you did, oply 
to ſhew that it was 4 deliberate and (as I thought ) lucky Similitude. It was upon ſe- 
rious Conſideration, I own, that I eutertain'd the Opinion, that we had no 
clear and diſt inct Idea of Subſtance. But as to that Similitude, I do not remem- 
ber that it was much deliberated on; ſuch unaccurate Writers as I am, who 
aim at nothing but Plainneſs, do not much ſtudy Similes: and for the Fault of 
Repetition, you have been pleas'd to pardon it, But ſuppoſing you had prov'd, 
That that Simile was to ridicule the Notion of Subſtance, publiſh'd in the Wri- 
tings of ſome European Philoſophers; it will by no means follow from thence, 
That upon my Principles we cannot come to any Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any 
ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World. Mens Notions of a thing may be laugh'd at 
by thoſe, whoſe Principles eſtabliſh the Certainty of the thing it ſelf; and one 
may laugh at Ariſtotle's Notion of an Orb of Fire under the Sphere of the Moon, 
without Principles that will make him uncertain whether there be any ſuch thing 
as Fire, My Simile did perhaps ſerve to ſhew, that there were Philoſophers, 
whoſe Knowledg was not fo clear, nor ſo great as they pretended. If your 

| Lordſhip thereupon thought, that the Vanity of ſuch a Pretenſion had ſomethin 

ridiculous in it, I ſhall not conteſt your judgment in the Caſe: For, as human 
Nature is fram'd, *tis not impoſſible :that whoever is difcover'd to pretend to 
know more than really he does, will be in danger to be laugh'd at. 

Anſw. I. p. 12. In the next Paragraph, your Lordſhip beſtows the Epithet of Dull on Bur- 
gerſdicius and Sanderſon, and the Tribe of Logicians. I will not queſtion your 

Right to call any body Dull, whom you pleaſe : But if your Lordſhip does it to 

inſinuate that I did fo, I hope I may be allow'd to ſay thus much in my own de- 

fence, That I am neither ſo ſtupid or ill-natur'd, to diſcredit thoſe whom I 

quote, for being of the ſame Opinion with me. And he that will look into the 


eleventh and twelfth Pages of my Reply, which your Lordſhip refers to, will 


fiad that I am very far from calling them Dull, or ſpeaking diminiſhingly of 
them. But if 1 had been ſo ill-bred or fooliſh, as to have call'd them Dull; 1do 
not ſee how that does at all ſerve to prove this Propoſition, That pen my Prin- 


ciples we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance , 
Anſv.1,p.13. any more than what follows in the next Paragraph. 


Your Lordſhip in it asks me, as if it were of ſome great importance to the 
Propoſition to be prov'd, whether there be no difference between the bare Being of a 
thing, and its Subſyſtence by it ſelf. I anſwer, Ves; there is a difference, as I un- 
derſtand thoſe Terms; and then 1 beſeech your Lordſhip to make uſe of it, to 


prove 
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prove the Propoſition before us. But becauſe you ſeem by this Queſtion to con- 
clude, That the Idea of a thing that ſubſiſts by it ſelf, is a clear aud diſtinct Idea 
of Subſtance; | * leave to ask, Is the Idea of the manner of Sub ſiſtence of a 
thing, the Idea of the thing it ſelf? If it be not, we may have à clear and 
diſtinct Idea of the manner, and yet have none but a very obſcure and confus'd 
one of the thing, For example, I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a thing that 
cannot ſubſiſt without a Support, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt 
without a Support, and ſay no more of them; can you, by having the clear 
and diſtin& Ideas of having a Support, and not having a Support, ſay, that you 
have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the thing, that I know, which has, and of the 
thing, that I know, which has not a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech 
you to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which 1 only call by the 
N name Things, that have or have not Supports: for ſuch there are, and 
uch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe 
to call upon me for them; tho I think your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by 
the general and confus'd Idea of Thing, nor in the clearer and more diſtinct Idea 
of having or not having a Support. 

To ſhew a blind Man that he has no clear and diſtin& Idea of Scarlet, I tell 
him, that his Notion of it, That it is a Thing or Being, does not prove he has 
any clear or diſtin Idea of it; but barely that he takes it to be ſomething, he 
knows not what. He replies, that he knows more than that; v. g. he knows 
that it ſubſiſts or inheres in another thing: And is there no difference, ſays he in 
your Lordſhip's words, between the bare Being of a thing, and its Subſiſtence in 
another? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal; they are very different Ideas, But 
for all that, you have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a one as I 
have, who ſec and know it, and have another kind of Idea of it beſides that of 
Inherence. 

Your Lordſhip has the Idea of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, and therefore you conclude 
you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by it ſelf; which me- 
thinks is all one, as if your Countryman ſhould ſay, he bath an Idea of a Ce- 

dar of Lebanon, that it is a Tree of a nature to need no Prop to lean on for its 
Support, therefore he hath a clear and diſtinct Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon: 
which clear and diſtin& Idea, when he comes to examine, is nothing but a ge- 
neral one of a Tree, with which his indetermin'd Idea of a Cedar is confounded. 
Juſt ſo is the Idea of Subſtance, which, however calld clear and diſtinct, is con- 
founded with the general indetermin'd Idea of Something. But ſuppoſe that the 
manner of ſubſiſting by it ſelf, give us a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, how 
does that prove, That upon my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that 
24 any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World? Which is the Propoſition to be 
prov'd. | 
by In what follows, your Lordſhip ſays, Tou do not charge any one with diſcarding Anſw. 1. p.13; 
the Notion of Subſtance, becauſe he has but an imperfect Idea of it; but becauſe upon 
thoſe Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of it. 
_ .._ Your Lordſhip ſays here theſe Principles, and in other places theſe Principles, 
without particularly ſetting them down, that I know. I am ſure, without lay- 
ing down Propoſitions that are mine, and proving that, thoſe granted, we can- 
nat come to any Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance, which is the thin 
to be prov'd; your Lordſhip proves nothing in the Caſe againſt me. What 
therefore the certain Idea, which I do not underſtand, or Idea of Subſtance, has 
to do here, is not eaſy to ſee, For that which I am charg'd with, 1s the diſ- 
. carding Subſtance. But the diſcarding Subſtance, is not the diſcarding the Notion of 
Subſtance. Mr. Newtoy has diſcarded Des Cartes's Vortices, i. e. laid down Prin- 
ciples from which he proves there is no ſuch thing; but he has not thereby diſ- 
. carded the Nation or Idea of thoſe Vortices, for that he had when he confuted 
their Being, and every one who now reads and underſtands him, will have. 
But, as I. have already obſerv'd, your Lordſhip here, I know not upon what 
ground, nor, with what intention, confounds the Idea of Subſt ance and Subſtance / 
it ſelf: for to the words above ſet down, your Lordſhip ſubjoins, That you aſſert Anſw. 1. 
it to he one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds, becauſe it 15 a Re- P. 13, 14 
; prgnance to gun fir ſt- Conception of things, that Modes or Accidents ſhould ſub ſiſt by 
. 8hemſelves ;, and therefore your Lordſhip 6 the rational Idea of Subſt ance is one of 
ol. I, g B | the 
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the firſt Ideas in our Minds, and however imperfect and obſcure our Notion be, yet 
we are 45 certain that Subſtances are and muſt be, as that there are any Beings in 
the World Herein I tell your Lordſhip that I agree with you, and therefore I 
hope this is no Objection againſt the Trinity, Your Lordſhip ſays, you never 
thought it was : but to lay all Foundations of Certainty, as to matters of Faith, upon 
clear and diſtinct Ideas, which was the Opinion you oppos'd, does certainly overtbrow all 
Myſteries of Faith, and excludes the Notion of Subſt ance out of rational Diſcourſe ; 
which your Lordſhip affirms to have been your Meaning. 

How theſe words, as to matters of Faith, came in, or what they had to do 
againſt me in an Anſwer only to me, I do not ſee: neither will I here examine 
what it is to be one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds. But be it 
what it will, this I am ſure, That neither that, nor any thing elſe contain'd in 
this Paragraph, any way proves, that upon my Principles we cannot come to any 
Certainty that there is any ſuch thing as Subſtance in the World: Which was the Pro- 
Poſition to be prov'd. 

In the next place then, I crave leave to conſider how that is prov'd, which 
tho nothing to the Propoſition to be prov'd, is yet what you here aſſert ; viz. 
That the Idea of Subſtance is one of the moſt natural and certain Ideas in our Minds: 
Your Proof of it is this, Becauſe it is a Repugnancy to our firſt Conception of things, 
that Modes andi Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, and therefore the rational Idea 
of Subſtance is one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds. From whence I grant it to be 
a good Conſequence, that to thoſe who find this Repngnance, the Idea of a Sup- 
port 1s very neceſſary; or, if you pleaſe to call it ſo, very rational. But a clear 
and diſtin Idea of the thing it ſelf, which is the Support, will not thence be 
prov*d to be one of the firſt Ideas in our Minds; or that any ſuch Idea is ever 
there at all. He that is ſatisfy'd that Pendennis-Caſtle, if it were not ſupported, 
would fall into the Sea, muſt think of a Support that ſuſtains it: But whether 
the thing that it reſts on be Timber, or Brick, or Stone, he has by his bare Idea of 
the neceſſity of ſome Support that props it up, no clear and diſtin Idea at all. 

In this Paragraph you farther ſay, That the laying all Foundation of Certainty as 
to Matters of Faith on clear and diſtinct Ideas, does certainly exclude the Notion of 
Subſt ance out of rational Diſcourſe. Anſw. This is a Propoſition that will need a 
Proof; becauſe every body at firſt ſight will think it hard to be prov'd. For it 
is obvious, That let Certainty in matters of Faith, or any matters whatſoever, be 
laid on what it will, it excludes not the Notion of Subſtance certainly out of rational 
Diſcourſe ;, unleſs it be certainly true, that we can rationally diſcourſe of nothing, 
but what we certainly know. But whether it be a Propolition eaſy or not eaſy 
to be prov'd, this is certain, that it concerns not me; for 1 lay not all Foun- 
dation of Certainty, as to matters of Faith, upon clear and diſtin Ideas: and there- 
fore if it does diſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable part of the World, as your 
1.ordſhip phraſes it above, or excludes the Notion of Subſtance out of rational Diſ- 
courſe whatever havock it makes of Subſtance, or its Idea, no one jot of the 
Miſchief is to be laid at my door, becauſe that is no Principle of mine. 


Your Lordſhip ends this Paragraph with telling me, that I at length apprehend 


your Lordſhip's Meaning. 


| wiſh heartily that I did, becauſe it would be much more for your eaſe, as 
well as my own. For 1a this caſe of Subſtance, I find it not eaſy to know your 
Meaning, or what it is lam blamed for. For in the beginning of this Diſpute, 
It is the Being of Subſtance; and here again, it is Subſtance it ſelf is diſcarded- 
And in this very Paragraph, writ as it ſeems to explain your ſelf, ſo that in 
the cloſe of it you tell me that at length I apprehend your Meaning to be that the 
Netion of Subſtance is excluded out of rational Diſcourſe , the Explication is ſuch, 
that it renders your Lordſhip's Meaning to me more obſcure and uncertain 
than it was before. For in the ſame Paragraph your Lordſhip ſays, That pon 
my Principles there can be no certain Idea at all of Subſtance ;, and alſo that however 
imperſect and obſcure our Notions be, yet we are as certain that Subſt ances are and 
muſt be, as that there are any Beings in the World. So that ſuppoſing I did know 
(as Ido not) what your Lordſhip means by certain Idea of Subſtance, yet I muſt 
own ſtill, that what your Meaning is by diſcarding of Subſtance, whether it be 
the Idea of Subſtance, or the Being of Subſtance, | do not know. But that, I 
think, need not much trouble me, ſince your Lordſhip does not, that I ſee, ſhew 
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how any Poſition or Principle of mine overthrows either Subſtance it ſelf, or the 
Alea of it, or excludes either of them out of rational Diſcourſe. 
In your next Paragraph, you ſay, I declare, p. 35. That if any one aſſert that Anſw. 1. f. 4. 
we can have no Ideas but from Senſation and Reflection, it is not my Opinion. My 
Lord, I have look'd over that 35th Page, and find no ſuch words of mine 
there: but refer my Reader to that and the following Pages, for my Opinion 
concerning Ideas from Senſation and Reflection, how far they are the Foundation 
and Materials of all our Knowledg. And this 1 do, becauſe to thoſe words 
which your Lordſhip has ſet down as mine, out of the 35th Page, but are not 
there, you ſubjoin, That you are very glad of it, and will do me all the right you Anſuw. 1. p.143 
can in this matter; which ſeems to imply, That it is a matter of great conſe- 
quence, and therefore I deſire my Meaning may be taken in my own words, as 
they are ſet down at large. Lett. 1. 
The Promiſe your Lordſhip makes me, of doing me all the right you can, re- b. 35—38. 
turn my humble Thanks for, becauſe it is a piece of juſtice ſo ſeldom done in 
Controverſy; and becauſe I ſuppoſe you have here made me this Promiſe, to 
authorize me to mind you of it, if at any time your haſte ſhould make you 
miſtake my Words or Meaning: to have one's Words exactly quoted, and their 
Meaning interpreted by the plain and viſible Deſign of the Author in his whole 
Diſcourſe, being a Right which every Writer has a juſt Claim to, and ſuch as a 
Lover of Truth will be very wary of violating. An inſtance of ſome ſort of 
intrenchment on this, I humbly conceive, there is in the next Page but one, 
where you interpret my Words, as if 1 excus'd a Miſtake I had made, by Anty.r. 5.16. 
calling it a Slip of my Pen; whereas, my Lord, I do not own any Slip of my 
Pen in that place, but ſay that the Meaning of my Expreſſion there is to be 
interpreted by other places, and particularly by thoſe where I treat profeſſedly 
of that Subject: And that in ſuch caſes, where an Expreſſion is only incident to 
the matter in hand, and may ſeem not exactly to quadrate with the Author's 
Senſe, where he deſignedly treats of that Subject; it ought rather to be inter- 
preted as a Slip of his Pen, than as his Meaning. I ſhould not have taken ſo 
particular a notice of this, but that you, by having up theſe words with an Air 
that makes me ſenſible how wary I ought to be, ſhew what uſe would be made of 
it, if ever I had pleaded the Slip of my Pen. f 
In the following Pages I find a Diſcourſe drawn up under ſeveral Ranks of Anſw. 1. 
Numbers, to prove, as I gueſs, this Propoſition, That in my way of Ideas we * 3 5 
: 1. 5. 20. 
cannot come to any Certainty as to the Nature of Subſtance. I ſhall be in a condi- 
tion to anſwer to this Accuſation, when I ſhall be told what particular Propo- 
ſition, as to the Nature of Subſtance, it is, which in my way of Ideas we cannot come 
ro any Certainty of. Becauſe probably it may be ſuch a Propoſition concerning 
the Nature of Subſtance, as I ſhall readily own, that in my way of Ideas we can 
come to no Cereainty of; and yet I think the way of Ideas not at all to be blamed, 
till there can be ſhewn another way, different from that of Ideas, whereby we 
may come to a Certainty of it. For *twas never pretended, that by Ideas we 
could come to Certainty concerning every Propoſition, that could be made con- 
cer ning Subſtance or any thing elſe. 
Beſides the Doubtfulneſs viſible in the Phraſe it ſelf, there is another Reaſon 
that hinders me from underſtanding preciſely what is meant by theſe words, to 
come to a Certainty as to the Nature of Subſtance; viz, Becauſe your Lordſhip 
makes Nature and Subſtance to be the ſame : ſo that to come to a Certainty as to the P. 190, 101, 
Nature of Subſtance, is, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of Nature, to come to a Certain- 
ty as to the Subſtance of Subſtance , which, I own, 1 do not clearly underſtand. 
Another thing that hinders me from giving particular Anſwers to the Argu- 
ments that may be ſupposꝰd to be contain'd in ſo many Pages, is, that I do not 
ſee, how what is diſcours'd in thoſe thirteen or fourteen Pages is brought to 
prove this Propoſition, That in my way of Ideas we cannot come to any Certainty as 
ro the Nature of Subſtance : and it would require too many words, to examine 
every one of thoſe Heads, Period by Period, to ſee what they prove ; when 
you your ſelf do not apply them to the direct Probation of any Propoſition, that 
1 underſtand. ” | 
Indeed you wind up this Diſcourſe with theſe words, That you leave the Rea- Anſw. 1. Pp. 29. 
der to judg whether this be a tolerable account of the Idea of Subſtance by Senſation 
Vol. I. Bbbb2 an 
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and Reflection. Anſw. That which your Lordſhip has given in the preceding 
Pages, I think # not a very tolerable account of my Idea of Subſtance, ſince the ac- 
Anſw.1. 5. 15, count you give over and over again of my Idea of Subſtance, is, that it is no- 
16, 17, 20,23, thing but a complex Idea of Accidents, This is your account of my Idea of Sub- 
E ſtance, which you inſiſt ſo much on, and which you ſay, you took out of thoſe 
Aab. Nad places I my ſelf produc'd in my firſt Letter. But if you had been pleas'd to 
Lett. 1. p. 10, have ſet down this one, which is to be found there amongſt the reſt produc'd 
* by me out of B. 2. Ch. 12. Sect. 6. of my Eſſay, viz. © That the Ideas of Sub- 
te ſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent 
ec diſtinct particular things ſubſiſting by themſelves; in which, the ſuppos'd 
cc or confus'd Idea of Subſtance is always the firſt and chief.” This would have 
been a full Anſwer to all that I thiak you have under that variety of Heads, ob- 
jected againſt my Idea of Subſtance. But your Lordſhip, in your Repreſentation 
of my Idea of Subſtance, thought fit to leave this Paſſage out; tho you are 
pleas'd to ſet down ſeveral others produc'd both before and after it in my firſt 
Letter : which, I think, gives me a right humbly to return your Lordſhip your 
own words; And now I freely leave the Reader to judg whether this, which your 
Lordſbip has given, be atolerable account of my Idea of Subſtance. 
The next Point to be conſider'd, is concerning the Immateriality of the Soul; 
Anſw. 1. whereof there is a great deal ſaid, The Original of this Controverſy, 1 ſhall 
7. 47 79. ſet down in your Lordſhip's own words: You ſay, The only Reaſon you had to en- 
Anſw. I. p.67. gage in this matter, was this bold Aſſertion, That the Ideas we have by Senſation or 
Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning, and that our Cer- 
tainty lies in perceiving the Agreement and Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſs'd in any 
Propoſition : which laſt, you lay, are my own words. 
Anſw. I. p.68. To overthrow this bold Aſſertion, you urge my acknowledgment, © That upon 
Lett.1. P. G. © my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively prov'd, that the Soul is imma- 
Ibib, ce terial, tho it be in the higheſt degree probable:” And then ask, Is not this 
the giving up the Cauſe of Certainty? Anſw. Juſt as much the giving up the Cauſe 
of Certainty on my ſide, as it is on your Lordſhip's : who, tho you will not 
pleaſe to tell wherein you place Certainty, yet it is to be ſuppos'd you do place 
Certainty in ſomething or other. Now. let it be what you will that you place 
Certainty in, I take the liberty to ſay, that you cannot certainly prove, i. e. de- 
monſtrate, that the Soul of Man is immaterial: I am ſure you have not fo 
much as offer'd at any ſuch proof, and therefore you give up the Cauſe of Cer- 
tainty upon your Principles. Becauſe if the not being able to demonſtrate, that 
the Soul is immaterial, upon his Principles, who declares wherein he thinks 
Certainty conſiſts, be the giving up the Cauſe of Certainty; the not being able 
to demonſtrate the Immateriality of the Soul, upon. his Principles, who does not 
tell wherein Certainty conſiſts, is no leſs 4 giving up of the Cauſe of Certainty. 
The only odds between theſe two, is more Art and Reſerve in the one than 
the other, And therefore, my Lord, you muſt either upon your Principles of 
Certainty demonſtrate that the Soul 1s immaterial, or you muſt allow me to 
ſay, that you too give up the Cauſe of Certainty, and your Principles tend to Scep- 
ticiſm as much as mine. Which of theſe two your Lordſhip ſhall pleaſe to do, 
will to me be advantageous; for by the one{1 ſhall get a Demonſtration of the 
Soul's Immateriality, (of which I ſhall be very glad) and that upon Principles, 
which reaching farther than mine, I ſhall embrace, as better than mine, and 
become your Lordſhip's profeſſed Convert. Till then, I ſhall reſt ſatisfy*d that 
my Principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lordſhip pleaſe, are no more 
guilty of any ſuch Tendency, than theirs, who talking more of Certainty, can- 
ny attain to it in caſes where they condemn the way of Ideas for coming ſhort 
of it. | 
Anſw. 1. 5.58. Youa little lower in the ſame Page ſet down theſe as my words, That I never 
offer*d it as a way of Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty. I have already 
told you, that J have been ſometimes in doubt what Copy you had got of my 
Eſſay becauſe 1 often found your Quotations out of it, did not agree with what 
I read in mine: But by this Inſtance here, and ſome others, I know not what 
to think; ſince in my Letter, which I did my ſelf the Honour to ſend your 
Lordſhip, I am ſure the words are not as they are here ſet down. For J ſay 
not that I effer'd the way of Certainty there ſpoken of; which looks as if it 
| | were 
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were a new way of Certainty, that I pretended to teach the World. Perhaps | 
the Difference in theſe, from my words, is not ſo great, that upon another 
occaſion I ſhould take notice of it. But it heing to lead People into an Opi- 
nion, that | ſpoke of the way of Certainty by Idea, as ſomething new, which 
I pretended to teach the World, I think it worth while to ſet down my words 
themſelves z which I think are ſo pen'd, as to ſhew a great Caution in me to a- 
void ſuch an Opinion. My words are, © [ think it is a way to bring us to a Lett. 1. p.%; 
„ Certainty in thoſe things, which I have offer'd as certain; but I never 
«© thoughtita way to Certainty, where we cannot reach Certainty.“ 

What uſe your Lordſhip makes of the Term Oyfer'd, apply'd to what I ap- 
ply'd it not, is to be ſeen in your next words, which you ſubjoin to thoſe which 
you ſet down for mine: But did you not offer to put us into a way of Certainty ? Anſw.1. P. 68, 
And what is that but to attain Certainty in ſuch things where we could not otherwije 
do it? Anſw. If this your way of Reaſoning here carries Certainty in it, I 
humbly conceive, in your way of Certainty by Reaſon, Certainty may be at- 
tain'd, where it could not otherwiſe be had. I only beg you, my Lord, to 
ſhew me the place, where I ſo offer to put you in a way of Certainty different from 
what had formerly been the way of Certainty, that Men by it might attain to 
Certainty in things, which they could not before my Book was writ. No body, 
who reads my Eſſay with that Indifferency, which is proper to a Lover of 
Truth, can avoid ſeeing, that what I ſay of Certainty was not to teach the World 
a new way of Certainty (tho that be one great Objection of yours againſt my 
Book) but to endeavour to ſhew wherein the old and only way of Certainty 
conſiſts. What was the Occaſion and Deſign of my Book, may be ſeen plainly 
enough in the Epiſtle to the Reader, without any need that any thing more 
would be ſaid of it. And Iam too ſenſible of my own Weakneſs, not to profeſs, 
as I do, That I pretend not to teach, but to enquire.” I cannot but won- Eſſay, B. 2. 
der what Service you, my Lord, who are a Teacher of Authority, mean to C.. 8.17. 
Truth or Certainty, by condemning the way of Certainty by Ideas; becauſe I 
own, by it I cannot demonſtrate that the Soul is immaterial. May it not be 
Worth your conſidering, what advantage this will be to Scepticiſm, when upon 
the ſame grounds, your words here ſhall be turn'd upon you; and it ſhall be any, 1. p.58. 
ask'd, What a ſtrange way of Certainty is this [your Lordſhip's way by Reaſon] 
if it fails us in ſome of the firſt Foundations of the real Knowledg of our ſelves ? 
To avoid this, you undertake to prove from my own Principles, that we may be Anſw. 1. p. 69. 
certain, That the firſt eternal Thinking Being, or Omnipotent Spirit, can- 
& not, if he would, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put to- 
ce gether as he ſees fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought.” 
For this, my Lord, is my Propoſition, and. this the utmoſt that I have ſaid con- Eſſay, B. 4. 
cerning the Power of Thinking in Matter. C. 3. 8. 6. 
Your firſt Argument Itake to be this, That, according to me, the Knowledg Anſw. 1. 
we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in general being a ſolid ). 673. 
Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid extended figur'd Subſtance; if I admit 
Matter to be capable of Thinking, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea 
of a Spirit: To whichI anſwer, No; no more than I confound the Idea of Mat- 
ter with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is 4 ſolid ex- 
tended Subſtance ;, and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or an extended ſolid 
Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance; wherever there is ſuch a 
Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, whatever other Quali- 
ties not contain'd in that Eſſence, it ſhall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For 
example, God creates an extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding 
any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt: To ſome parts of it 
he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill the Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it 
he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life and Beauty, 
which is to be found ina Roſe or a Peach-Tree, &c. above the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter in general, but it is ſtill but Matter : To other Parts he adds Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an 
Elephant. Hitherto 'tis not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that 
the Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, change 
not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe things Matter ſtill. 15 
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if one venture to go one ſtep further, and ſay, God may give to Matter, 
Thought, Reaſon and Volition, as well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, 
there are Men ready preſently to limit the Power of the Omnipotent Creator, 
and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the eſ= 
ſential Properties of Matter. To make good which Aſſertion, they have no 
more to ſay, but that Thought and Reaſon are not included in the Eſſence of 
Matter. I grant it; but whatever Excellency, not contain'd in its Eſſence, be 
ſuperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves 
it an extended ſolid Subſtance z wherever that is, there is the Eſſence of 
Matter: and if every thing of greater Perfection, ſuperadded to ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of 
Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed thoſe of a mere 
extended ſolid Subſtance ?- 

But *tis farther urg'd, That we cannot conceive how Matter can think. I 
grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give to Matter 
a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limited to a narrow 
Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and brings down God's infinite 
Power to the ſize of our Capacities. If God can give no Power to any Parts 
of Matter, but what Men can account for from the Eſſence of Matter in gene- 
ral; if all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the 
eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we 
cannot conceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence: it is plain, that 
the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroy'd, and its eſſential Properties chang d in moſt of 
the ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem. For *tis viſible, that all the Planets have 
Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which I would have any one ex- 
plain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence or natural Powers depending on 
the Eſſence of Matter in general, without ſomething added to that Eſſence, 
which we cannot conceive : for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the 


Attraction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be = in the Caſe; either of 


which, it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter, or Body ein 
general; tho one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allow'd to be ſuperadded 
in this Inſtance to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Crea- 
tor advis'd not with us in the making of the World, and his ways are not the 
leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our finding our, en 

In the next place, the Vegetable Part of the Creation is not doubted to be 

wholly material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve Excellencies 

and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not find contain'd in the 
Eſſence of Matter in general, nor be able to conceive how they can be pro- 
duc'd by it. And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroy'd 
in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not contain'd in the eſ- 
ſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter 
in general? op 8 

Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall, in the Animal World, meet 
with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable by the Eſſence 
of Matter in general, If the Omni potent Creator had not ſuperadded to the 
Earth, which produc'd the irrational Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of 

the dull dead Earth, out of which they were made, Life, Senſe and ſponta- 

neous Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, it had ſtill remain'd rude 
ſenſleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuperad- 
ded a Power of Propagation, the Species had periſh'd with thoſe Individuals : 
But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter 
which they were made of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in general were 
not deſtroy'd or chang'd, any more than any thing that was in the Individuals 
before was deſtroy'd or chang'd by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to 
them by the firſt Benediction of the Almighty. 2 

In all ſuch Caſes, the Superinducement of greater Perfections and nobler Qua- 
lities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that were there before, 
unleſs there can be ſhew'd a manifeſt Repugnancy between them ; but all the 
Proof offer'd for that, is only, that we cannot conceive how Matter, without 
ſuch ſuperadded Perfections, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in truth, no 
more than to ſay, Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has 


them 
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them not; but is no Reaſon to prove that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of Matter: unleſs it can be prov'd to be a Contradiction, 
that God ſhould give to ſome Parts of Matter Qualities and Perfections, which 
Matter in general has not; tho we cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with 
them, or how it operates by virtue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it to 
be wonder'd that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations to rhoſe Quali- 
ties it had before, and would explain them by the known Properties of Matter 
in general, without any ſuch ſuperinduc'd Perfections. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reaſoning to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the man- 
ner how it comes to be; I ſhall deſire them who uſe it to ſtick to this Rule, 
and ſee what Work it will make both in Divinity as well as Philoſophy ; and 
whether they can advance any thing more in favour of Scepticiſm. 

For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking and Self- 
Motion, beltow'd by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of Matter: The Ob- 
jection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould think. What is the 
Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Power to think. Let this ſtand for 
a good Reaſon, and then proceed in other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot 
concelve how Matter can attract Matter at any diſtance, . much leſs at the diſtance 
of 1900000 Miles; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power. You cannot conceive 
how Matter ſhould feel, or move it ſelf, or affe& an immaterial Being, or be 
mov'd by it; ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers: which is in effect to deny 
Gravity and the Revolution of the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes mere 
Machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion; and to allow Man neither 
Senſe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one degree farther. You cannot conceive how an 
extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot make it think : 
Can you concelve how your own Soul, or any Subſtance thinks? You find in- 
deed, that you do think, and ſo do I; but I want to be told how the Action of 
Thinking is perform'd: This, 1 confeſs, is beyond my Conception; aud I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I 
find, has given me this Faculty; and ſince I cannot but be convinc'd of his 
Power in this Inſtance, which tho I every moment experiment in my ſelf, yet l 
cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs than an inſolent Abſur- 
dity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes only for this Reaſon, becauſe I 
cannot concelve the manner how ? 

To explain this matter a little farther : God has created a Subſtance ; let it 
be, for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance; is God bound to give it, beſides 
Being, a Power of Action? that, I think, no body will ſay. He therefore may 
leave It in a ſtate of Inactivity, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for 
Action is not neceſſary to the Being of any Subſtance, that God does create. 
God has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial Subſtance, 
which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho God ſhould beſtow on it no- 
thing more but this bare Being, without giving it any Activity at all. Here 
are now two diſtin& Subſtances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
in a ſtate of perfect Inaftivity. Now, I ask, what Power God can give to 
one of thele Subſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtinct Natures, 
that they had as Subſtances in their ſtate of Inactivity) which he cannot give 
to the other? In that ſtate, *tis plain, neither of them thinks; for Thinking 
being an Action, it cannot be deny'd, that God can put an end to any Action of 
any created Subſtance, without annihilating of the Subſtance whereof it is an 
Action: and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance, without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon 
it is plain, that neither of them can move.it ſelf, Now I would ask, why Om- 
| nipotency cannot give to either of theſe Subſtances, which are equally in a 
' ſtate of perfect Inactivity, the ſame Power that it can give to the other? 
Let it be, for example, that of ſpontaneous or Self-. motion, which is a Power 
that "tis ſuppos'd God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but deny'd that he 
can give to a ſolid Subſtance. . 

I it be ask'd, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in reference to the 
one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances; all that can be ſaid to it, is, That 
they cannot conceive how the ſolid Subſtance ſhould ever be able to move it ſelf. 


And 
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And as little; ſay I, are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance 


ſhould move it ſelf; but there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, 


that you do not know, I grant it; and ina material one too: For example, 
Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions obſerva. 
ble, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we do not under- 
ſtand, unleſs we can conceive Self-Motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and in- 
conceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſible Diſ- 
tances : It muſt therefore be confeſs'd, that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well 
as unſolid Subſtances, that we do not underſtand. But this we know, that the 
may each of them have their diſtin&t Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded 
to them, unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of 
acting, which *tis probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any one to do; 
and, I fay, it is as hard to conceive Self-Motion in a created immaterial, as in a 
material Being, conſider it how you will: And therefore this is no Reaſon to 
deny Omuipotency to be able to give a Power of Self-Motion to a material 
Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as well as to an immaterial; ſince neither of them can 
have it from themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſe Subſtan- 
ces may be made, and exiſt without Thought; neither of them has, or can 
have the Power of Thinking from it ſelf : God may give it to either of them, 
according to the good Pleaſure of his Omnipotency ; and in whichever of them 
it is, It is equally beyond our Capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe Sub- 
ſtances thinks. But for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough 
to give them both a Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, give 
them what other Powers and PerfeQions he pleaſes; has no better a Foundation 
than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is 
perform'd: and there at laſt this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not ſolid at the 


ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may ſay ; but that a ſolid Subſtance 


may not have Qualities, Perfections and Powers, which have no natural or vi- 
ſibly neceſſary Connection with Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for us 
(who are but of yeſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God can- 
not join things together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny 
even the Conſiſtency and Being of Matter it ſelf; ſince every Particle of it 
having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that 
all the Difficulties that are rais'd againſt the Thinking of Matter from our Ig- 
norance or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at all in the way of the Power of 
God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo; nor prove any thing againſt his having ac- 
tually endu'd ſome Parcels of Matter, ſo diſpos'd as he thinks fit, with a Fa- 
culty of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn that it contains a Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe it. | 

Tho to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in general, yet in the 
foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, as diſtin& from Thinking: 
Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I 
take liberty to obſerve, That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, 


it will follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome Parcels of Matter a 


Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have immaterial, and 
conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal Souls, as well as Men : 
and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, &c. have immortal Souls as well as Men, will 
poſlibly be look'd on as going a great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis, and it would 
not very well agree with what your Lordſhip ſays, Anſw. 2. p. 64. to the words 
of Solomon, quoted out of Eccleſ. c. 3. | 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who are ſo 
forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of thoſe who differ 
from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they are not more due to their 
own: And that they may be perſuaded a little to temper that Heat, which 
ſuppoliag the Truth in their current Opinions, gives them (as they think) a 
Right to lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine 
the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, 
that Truth and Knowledg, nay, and Religion too, ſtands and falls with their 


Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way ef begging the Queſtion, and Smog ; 
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to themſelves, under the pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe of God, a Title to 
Infallibility. It is very becoming that Mens Zeal for Truth, ſhould go as far 
as their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves. He that attacks receiv'd 
Opinions, with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſ- 
pected not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame 
may be faid of him too, who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better 
for being common, nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if 
it were put to the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as things are ma- 
nag'd, whether Truth would have the Majority; at leaſt, whilſt the Authority 
of Men, and not the Examination of things, muſt be its Meaſure: The Im- 
putation of Scepriciſm, and thoſe broad Inſinuations to render what I have 
writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if that were the great Buſineſs of all this Pains 
you have been at about me, has made me ſay thus much, my Lord, rather as 
my Senſe of the way to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that 
I think the World will need to have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſ- 
tinguiſh between your Lordſhip's and my Deſign in writing; which there- 
fore I ſecurely leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Ar- 
gument in hand. | 

What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your Lord- 
ſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and of Identity, and 
from the power of abſtracting. You ask, How can my Idea of Liberty agree Anſu. 1. 5. 74; 
with the Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe? Anſw. By the 
Omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve not a 
Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, That Bodies operate by Impulſe, and no- Eſſay, B. 2. 
de thing elſe.” And ſo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no C. 8. 5. 11. 
other way of their Operation. But I am ſince convinc'd by the judicious 
Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that 'tis too bold a Preſumption to limit 
God's Power, in this point, by my narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation 
of Matter towards Matter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a De- 
monſtration that God can, if he pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, and Ways 
of Operation, above what can be deriv'd from our Idea of Body, or can be 
explain'd by what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable and every 
where viſible Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And therefore in the next Edition 
of my Book, I ſhall take care to have that Paſlage rectify'd. | 
As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſnip asks, What is there like Self-conſciouſ- Anſw. 1. 5.742 
neſs in Matter? Nothing at all in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot ; 
beſtow on ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of thinking, and with it Self-con- 
ſciouſneſs, will never be prov'd by asking, How is it poſſible to apprehend that Ibid. 
mere Body ſhould perceive that it doth perceive? The Weakneſs of our Appre- 
henſion 1 grant in the Caſe: I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we cannot 
conceive how a ſolid, no nor how an unſolid created Subſtance thinks ; but 
this Weakneſs of our Apprehenſions reaches not the Power of God, whoſe 
Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from Abſtraction we have in this Queſtion, F it may be in Anſw. 1. p. 76, 
the power of Matter to think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organix d Bo- 
dies as the Brutes have; to enlarge their Ideas by Abſtraction? Anſw. This ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking within the natural Power of Matter. It 
that be your Meaning, my Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter 
has naturally in it a Faculty of Thinking, but the dire& contrary. But if 
you mean that certain Parcels of Matter, order'd by the Divine Power, as 
ſeems fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency 
the Faculty of Thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted; the An- 
ſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, ſince if Ontnipotency can give Thought to any 
ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that Facul- 
ty in an higher or lower Degree, as it pleafes him, who knows what Dif- 
poſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a particular way or degree of 
Another Argument to prove, That God catinot endue any Parcel of Matter 
with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from thoſe Words of mine, where I Lett.. 5.129. 
ſhew by what Connection of Ideas we may come to know, That God is an 
immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe: ©* The Idea of an eternal, actual, 
Vol. I. Ccce x „ knowing 
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“ knowing Being, with the Idea of Immateriality, by the intervention of the 
« Idea of Matter, and of its actual Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of per- 
Anſu. 2. Þ.77- « ception, &c.” From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, Here the want o 
Perception is omn'd to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that God is therefore concluded to 
be Immaterial. Anſw. Perception and Knowledg in that one Eternal Being, 
where it has its Source, 'tis viſible, muſt be eſſentially inſeparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great part of the particular 
Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from whom Per- 
ception and Knowledg is inſeparable, is not Matter. How far this makes 
the want of Perception an eſſential Property of Matter, I will not diſpute; it ſuf- 
fices, that it ſhews, That Perception is not an eſſential Property of Matter; 
and therefore Matter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Percep- 
tion and Knowledg is eſlential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Percep- 
tion: Ergo, ſays your Lordſhip, Want of Perception is an eſſential Property of 
Matter, and God doth not change the eſſential Properties of things, their Nature 
remaining. From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any Parcel 
of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the 
Rules of Logick, ſince my days, be not chang'd, I may ſafely deny this Con- 
ſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, God does not, Ergo, he cannot; 
was taught, when I came firſt to the Univerſity, would not hold. For 1 
B.4. C.3. $.6. never ſaid God did; but © That I ſee no Contradiction in it, that he ſhould, 
| „if he pleas'd, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculty of Think- 
i & ing:“ and 1 know no body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew 
| that there was any Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able 
| to ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omnipotency 
to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Car- 
teſians. For as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
never pretended to demonſtrate that Matter was incapable to receive a Power 
| of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the Hand of the omnipotent 
( Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argu- 
meatation right, and that your Lordſhip means, God cannot: And then if your 
1 Argument be good, it proves, That God could not give to Baalam's Aſs a 
Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as he did; for the want of rational Diſcourſe, 
being natural to that Species, *tis but for your Lordſhip to call it an eſſential 
Property, and then God cannot change the eſſential Properties of things, their 
Nature remaining: whereby it is prov'd, That God cannot, with all his Om- 
nipotency, give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak as Baalam's did. 
Anſw. I. 5.78. You ſay, my Lord, Ton do not ſet Bounds to God's Omnipotency : For he may, 
if he pleaſe, change 4 Body into an immaterial Subſtance ;, i. e. take away from a 
Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Matter, and 
then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, and which makes 
it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if the ſame Subſtance remains 
not, Body is not chang'd into an immaterial Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, 
and all belonging to it, is annihilated, and an immaterial Subſtance created 
which is not a change of one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, 
and making another de nova. In this Change therefore of a Body, or material 
Subſtance, into an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtin& Conſiderations : 
Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Subſtance 
Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or Body; and 
may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance without Solidity. But 
this Privation of one Quality, gives it not another: the bare taking away a 
lower or leſs noble Quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muſt 
be the Gift of God. For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, 
cannot be the Poſition of an higher and better : unleſs any one will ſay, thar 
Cogitation, or the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance it 
ſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Co- 
gitation or a Power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's own 
Principles, is an immaterial Subſtance without the Faculty of thinking. . 
In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this Subſtance, 
thus depriv'd of Solidity, a Faculty of thinking; for you ſuppoſe it made 
capable of that, by being made immaterial : whereby you allow, that the _— 
8 numerica 
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numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without a Power 
of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative, or endu'd with a Power 
of thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can pive it Solidity, and make it 
material again. For I conclude it will not be deny'd, that God can make it 
again what it was before. Now I crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, why 
God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty of thinking after Solidity was 
taken from it, cannot reſtore to it Solidity again, without taking away 
the Faculty of thinking, When you have reſolv'd this, my Lord, you 
will have prov'd it impoſſible for God's Omnipotence to give to a ſolid 
Subſtance a Faculty of thinking; but till then, not having prov'd it im- 
poſſible, and yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do 
what is in it ſelf poſſible: which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly 7 ſer 
Bounds to God's Omnipotency; tho you ſay here, You do not ſet Bounds to God's Anſw. 1 5.78. 
Omnipotency. | 

If 1 ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, Deum verbis 
ponere, re tollere: And then add, that I am certain you do not think he promoted 
the great Ends of Morality and Religion. For *tis with ſuch candid and kind 
Inſinuations as theſe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and F Spinoſa, into your An:. p. 55. 
Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels off * . 75. 
Matter, order'd as he thinks fit, a Faculty of thinking : neither of thoſe Au- 
thors having, as appears by any Paſlages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing 
to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other buſineſs here, but by 
their Names skilfully to give that Character to my Book, with which you 
would recommend it to the World. 

[ pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides your 
Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of writing, as yours has all along been with me: 
Only I cannot but conſider what Reputation it would give to the Writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould think Truth requir'd, or Reli- 
gion allow'd them to imitate ſuch Patterns. But God be thanked there be 
thoſe amongſt them who do not admire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of 
Truth or Religioa: They being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or 
can pretend he has Truth on his fide, is thereby authoriz'd without Proof 
to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice mens Minds againſt the other 
ſide; there will be great ravage made on Charity and Practice, without any 
gain to Truth or Knowledg. And that the Liberties frequently taken by 
Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the cauſe that the World, in all Ages, 
has received ſo much harm, and ſo little advantage from Controverſies in 
Religion. | 

Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to confute one 

Saying in my Book, by other Paſlages in it; which therefore being all but Ar- 
gumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do not, are of no other 
uſe, than to gain a Victory over me: a thing, methinks, ſo much beneath your 
Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whe- 
ther God can, if he pleaſes, beſtow on any Parcel of Matter order'd as he | 
thinks fit, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, You look upon a Anſw. 1. p.79. 
Miſtake herein to be of dangerous Conſequence, as to the great Ends of Religion and 
Morality. If this be ſo, my Lord, 1 think one may well wonder why your 
Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth it ſelf, which you look 
on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many 
Pages only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, that I had Incon- 
ſiſteacies in my Book: which, if any ſuch thing had been ſhew'd, the Queſtion 
would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about it as 
little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If therefore your Lord- 
ſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion and Morality have made you think it 
neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the World has reaſon to conclude there is 
little to be ſaid againſt that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book 
concerning the Poſſibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be ſo order'd by 
Omnipotence, as to be endu'd with a Faculty of thinking, if God fo pleas'd 3 
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Anſw. 1. 
P. 54, 55. 


Anſw. 2. p. 28. 


bid. p. 35. 


Mr. Loc k EU Second Reply 


ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends of Religion and 
Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argument againſt a Propoſition, 
that you think of ſo dangerous conſequence to them. 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho in your Title-Page you promiſe 
to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with it ſelf (which if it were, it 
could hardly be prov'd to be inconſiſtent with any thing elle) and with the Arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian Faith; yet your Attempts all along have been to prove me in 
ſome Paſſages of my Book inconſiſtent with my ſelf, without having ſhewn any 
Propoſition in my Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 

I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of your own : 
But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is apt much to promote 
Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion founded on Revelation, I ſhall ſet 
dowu your Lordſhip's words, that they may be conſider'd. You ſay, That you 
are of opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and Morality are beſt ſecured by the 
Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; and which, you 
think, proves it immaterial. Your Lordſhip does not queſtion whether God can give 
Immortality to a Material Subſtance , but you ſay, it takes off very much from the 
Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving that, which of its own 
nature it is not capable of, &c, So likewiſe you ſay, If a Man cannot be certain, 
but that Matter may think (as I affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality 
(and conſequently Immortality) from its Operations? But for all this, ſay I, his A\- 
ſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Nom you appeal to any Man of Senſe, 
whether the finding the Uncertainty of his own Principles which he went upon in point 
of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of theſe fundamental Articles, when they 

are conſider'd purely as Matters of Faith? For before, there was a natural Credibilit 

in them on the account of Reaſon ;, but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all 
that is loſt, and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the 
Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect 
upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken away; as it muſt be, 
when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſh'd. Is it at all probable, that he 
who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith 
ſtand firm and unmovable on the account of Revelation? For in matters of Revela- 
tion, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppos'd, before we can believe any 
thing on the account of it. 

More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther, where from ſome of 
my words your Lordſhip ſays, Tou cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certaint 
upon my grounds, that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an individual immaterial Sub- 

ance, and conſequently that a material Subſtance may, according to my Principles, 
have Self-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt, that I am not certain of the contrary. Where- 
upon your Loraſhip bids me conſider, whether this doth not a little affect the whole Ar- 
ticle of the Reſurrection? What does all this tend to? but to make the World 
believe, that I have leſſen'd the Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul and 
the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That tho it be moſt highly probable, that the 
Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtrated ; becauſe 
it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipotency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome 
parcels of Matter, diſpos'd as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking. 

This your Accuſation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Articles of Faith, 
is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of the Soul abates of 
its Credibility, if it be allow'd, that its Immateriality (which is the ſuppos'd 
Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated 
from natural Reaſon. Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, asl hum- 
bly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibiliry in all 
thoſe Articles it propoſes, proportionably as human Reaſon fails to ſupport the 
Teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examin'd, will I ſuppole be found to import thus much, viz. Does God 
propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believ'd? It is very fit and credible to be 
believ'd, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. But if human Reaſon comes 
mort in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, its Credibility is thereby leſen'd : 
which is in effect to ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foun- 
dation of Faith to. rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon; 
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5,e, with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be bclicv'd on his own Word, 
unleſs what he reveals be in it ſelf credible, and might be heliev'd without him. 

If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Relizion in all its Arti- 
cles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my Writings; 
for U imagine any thing like this would (ard I ſhould think deſery'd) to have 
other Pitles than bare Scepriciſm beſtow'd upon it, and would have rais'd no 
ſmall Outcry againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppos'd to be in the right in 
all that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he plezſes. Such as 1, the Propha- 
num Vulgus, who take too much upon us, it we would examine, have nothing 
to do but to hearken and believe, tho what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the very 
Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 

What I have above obſerv'd, is fo viſibly contain'd in your Lordſhip's Argu- 
ment, That when 1 met with it in your Anſwer to my firſt Letter, it ſeem'd fo 
ſtrange from a Man of your Lordſhip's Character, and in a Diſpute in defence 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade my ſelf, but it was 
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a Slip of your, Pen: But when J found it in your ſecond Letter made uſe of Anſw. 2. 
again, and ſeriouſly enlarg'd as an Argument of weight to be inliſted upon, IJ. 28, 25: 


was convinc'd, that it was a Principle that you heartily embrac'd, how little 
favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and particu- 
larly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 

I delire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Letters them- 
ſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not amount to this, That a 
Revelation from God is more or leſs credible, according as it has a ſtronger or 
weaker Confirmation from human Reaſon. For, 


1. Your Lordſhip ſays, You do not queſtion whether God can give Immortality to a Anſw. 1. p.55- 


material Subſtance; but you ſay it takes off very much from the Evidence of Im- 
ee , F it depends wholly upon God's giving that which of its own nature it is not 
capable of. 

o lich reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul to be im- 
material, takes off not very much, nor at all from the Evidence of its Immortality, 
if God has reveal'd that it ſhall be immortal ; becauſe the Veracity of God is a 
Demonſtration of the Truth of what he has reveal'd, and the want of another 
Demonſtration of a Propoſition that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from 
the Evidence of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not ſelf- evident. God has reveal'd 
that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever: but ſays your Lordſhip, from this 
Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, which 


of its own nature it is not capable of; i.e. The Revelation and ]eſtimony of God 


Joſes much of its Evidence, if this depends wholly upon the good pleaſure of 
God, and cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul 
is immaterial, and conſequently in its own nature immortal. For that is all that 
here is or can be meant by theſe words, which of its own nature it is not capable of, 
to make them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, 
is to prove, That the Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its 
being immortal would be very much leſſen d. Which is to ſay, That *ris not as 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould be immortal, 
as an immaterial; or which is all one, That God is not cqually to be believ'd, 
when he declares that a material Subſtance ſhall be immortal, as when he de- 
clares that an immaterial ſhall be ſo ; becauſe the Immortality of a material Sub- 
ſtance cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon. 

Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath reveal'd, 
that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as well as their Souls, ſhall 
live to Eternity : Does your Lordſhip believe the eternal Life of the one of 
theſe more than of the other, becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them 
by natural Reaſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of Di- 
vine Revelation in the caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or 
think this Propoſition leſs credible, The Bodies of Men, after the Reſurrection, 
ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Mes ſhall, after the Reſurrec- 
tion, live for ever ? For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them 1s leſs 
credible than the other. If this be ſo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God 


is to be believ'd, and the Credit of Divine Teſtimony muſt receive its 2 
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Anſw. I. P. 57. 
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from the Evidence of Reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the Credibility 
of Divine Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein the Evidence of Rea- 
ſon fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as this tends to the Support of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave 
it to your Lordſhip to conſider. This 1 think I may be confident in, that few 
Chriſtians have founded their Belief of the Immortality of the Soul upon any 
thing but Revelation : ſince if they had entertain'd it upon natural and philo- 
ſophical Reaſons, they could not have avoided the believing its Pre-exiſtence 
before its Union to the Body, as well as its future Exiſtence after its Separation 
from it. This is juſtify'd by that Obſervation of Dr. Cudworth, B. 1. C. 1. §. 31. 
where he affirms, That there was never any of the Antients before Chriſtianity, that 
held the Souls future Permanency after Death, who did not likewiſe aſſert its Pre- 
EXILFENICE, 

* not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinox a, as to be able to ſay what were 
their Opinions in this matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, who will think your 
Lordſhip's Authority of more uſe to them in the caſe than thoſe juſtly decry'd 
Names; and be glad to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, 
ſo little to the advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This at leaſt, I 
think, way be ſabjoin'd to the words at the bottom of the next Page, That 
thoſe who have gone about to leſſen the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be 
made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon; have not been thought to ſecure 
ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriitian Faith: eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Reſurreftion of the Body, which are thoſe upon the account of 
which Il am brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpate. 

I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours in the fol- 
lowing words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an immaterial Subſtance, it can 
be nothing but Life; your very firſt words viſibly confuting all that you alledg to 
that purpoſe. They are, If the Soul be a material Subſtance, it is really nothing 
but Life; which is to ſay, That if the Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really 
a Subſtauce, but really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance : for the Life, 
whether of a material or. immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance ir ſelf, but 
an Affection of it. 


2. You ſay, Altho we think the ſeparate State of the Soul after Death, is ſuffi- 


ciently reveal'd in the Scripture ;, yet it creates a great difficulty in underſtanding it, 


if the Soul be nothing but Life, or a material Subſtance, which muſt be diſſolv'd when 
Life is ended, For if the Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as others 
are, of the Coheſion of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible ſoever they 
be. And what is it which ſhould keep them together, when Life is gone? So that it 
is no eaſy matter to give an account, how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, 
unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ,, and then we know the Solution and Texture of 
Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of a different nature. Fas 

Let it be as hard a matter, as it will, to give an account what it is, that ſhould 
keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated from the Body; 
yet it will be always as eaſy to give an account of it, as to give an account what 
it is which ſhall keep together a material and immaterial Subſtance. And yet the 
difficulty that there is to give an account of that, I hope does not, with your 
Lordſhip, weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to 
Eternity: And I perſuade my ſelf, that rhe Men of Senſe, to whom your Lord- 
ſhip appeals in the caſe, do not find their Belief of this fundamental Point much 
weaker'd by that difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by your Lordſhip's per- 
miſſion would think ſo ſtill) that the Union of Parts of Matter, one with ano- 
ther, is as much in the hands of God, as the Union of a material and imma=- 
terial Subſtance; and that it does not rake off very mnch, or at all, from the Evi- 
dence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it is no eaſy matter to 
give an account what it is that ſhould keep them together : tho its depending wholly 
upon the Gift and Good-pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty 
in the Underſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of things 
how it is, be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſitively ſays, leſſens the Credibility of 
the Fundamental Articles of the Reſurrection and Immortality, 
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But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of how ſmall 
force it is even with your ſelf; give me leave to preſume, That your Lordſhip 
as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the Reſurrection, as any 
other Article of Faith: If ſo, then it being 10 eaſy matter to give an account what 
it is that ſhall keep together the Parts of a material Soul, to one that believes it is 
material, can no more weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than the like 
difficulty weakens the Credibility of the Immortality of the Body. For when your 
Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an account, what it is beſides the Good- 
pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to 
Eternity, or even Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the 
Soul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an account, what it is that ſhall keep 
thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together to Eternity. 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men ſo far for- 
get, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will ſerve their turn) 
which they have highly condemn'd in others, 1 ſhould wonder to find your Lord- 
ſhip to argue, That becauſe it is a difficulty to underſtand what ſhould keep to- 
gether the minute Parts of a material Soul, when Life is gone; and becauſe it is not 
an eaſy matter to give an account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs 
it be an immaterial Subſtance : therefore it is not ſo credible, as if it were eaſy ro 
give an account, by natural Reaſon, how it could be. For to this it is, that all 
this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what is already ſet down out of 
Page 55. and will be more fully made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other 
places, tho there needs no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing againſt me 
in any other ſenſe. 

I thought your Lordſhip had in other places aſſerted, and inſiſted on this 
Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be believ'd, becauſe 
the thing it ſelf created great difficulty in the Underſtanding, and the manner of it 
was hard to be explain'd, and it was no eaſy matter to give an account how it was. 
This, as I take it, your Lordſhip condemn'd in others, as a very unreaſonable 
Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion 
that were mere matters of Faith, as I think it will: And is it poſſible, that 
you ſhould make uſe of it here your ſelf, againſt the Article of Life and Immor- 
tality, that Chriſt hath brought to light thro the Goſpel; and neither was, nor 
could be made out by natural Reaſon without Revelation ? But you will fay, 
you ſpeak only of the Soul; and your words are, That it is no eaſy matter to give 
an account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial 
Subſtance, I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one of thoſe 
Difficulties that are, or can be rais'd, about the manner how a material Soul can 
be immortal, which do not as well reach the Immortality of the Body, 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's would reach 
other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds it not fo eaſy to give 
an account bow thoſe Myſteries are; and which therefore, according to your 
Principles, muſt be leſs credible than other Articles, that create leſs difficulty to 
the Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, That you appeal to any Man of Senſe, Anſw. a. P. 28, 
whether to a Man who thought by his Principles he could from natural Grounds 
demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thoſe 
Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of that fundamental 
Article, when it is conſider d purely as a Matter of Faith. Which in effect, I hum- 
bly conceive, amounts to this; That a Propoſition divinely reveal'd, that can- 
not be prov'd by natural Reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: which 
ſeems to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, 
That God is leſs to be believ'd when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be 
prov'd by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be prov'd by it. 
The direct contrary to which, is my Opinion; tho you endeayour to make it 
good by theſe following words: If the Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of Anſw. 2. 5. 29. 
that of Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerviency 
of Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be, when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are 
vaniſh d. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fun- 
damental Points, ſhould have his Faith ſtand firm and unmovable on the account of Re- 
velation? Than which, I think, there are hardly plainer words to be found 
7 | | out, 
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Mr. Lock E's Second Reply 
out; to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natu- 
ral Evidence or Probability of the things we receive from Revelation, and riſes 
and falls with it; and that the Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, 
loſe ſo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon : which if true, 
Revelation may come to have no Credibility at all. For if in this preſeat caſe, the 
Credibility of this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, reveal'd 
in the Scripture, be leſſen'd by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proy'd 
from Reaſon, tho it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable; muſt not, by the 
lame Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould 
not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or ſnould place the Pro- 
bability from natural Principles on the other fide? For if mere want of De- 
monſtration leſſens the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely reveal'd, muſt not 
want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take 
away its Credibility ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one caſe the Veracity of 
God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from him iby Revelation, be 
ſubjected to the Verdicts of human Reaſon, and be allow'd to receive any ac- 
ceſſion or diminution from other Proofs, or want of other Proofs of its Certain- 
ty or Probability. | 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its Articles, 
I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could uſe, more eſſec- 
tual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken to defend; this being to 
reſolve all Revelation perfectly and purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its Cre- 
aibility by that, and leave no room for Faith in other things, than what can be 
accounted for by natural Reaſon without Revelation, 

Your Lcrdſhip inſiſts much upon it, as if 1 had contradicted what I had faid in 
my Eſſay, by ſaying, That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtratively 
prov'd, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider 
it, will find, that my baſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no harder to con- 
ceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance; and that from the Ideas of 
Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which we experienc'd in our ſelves 
(Ideas originally not belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more diffi- 
culty to conclude there was an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had ma- 
terial Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in 
another place ſhew'd, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain knowledg of 
the Exiſtence of an immaterial thinking Being, in whom we have the Idea of 
Spirit in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; in which ſenſe l alſo apply'd it to the Soul, in that 
23d Chapter of my Eſſay : the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, nay, great Proba- 


- bility, that that thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving me ſufficient 


Anſw. 1. 
p. 58 —6@. 


Ground for it. In which ſenſe I ſhall think I may ſafely attribute it to the 
thinking Subſtance ia us, till your Lordſhip ſhall have better prov'd from my words, 
that it is impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For | only ſay, That it is poſſible, 
1. e. involves no Contradiction, that God the omnipotent immaterial Spirit 
ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome parcels of Matter, diſpos'd as he thinks fit, 
a Power of Thinking and Moving: which parcels of Matter ſo endu'd with a 
Power of Thinking and Motion, might properly be call'd Spirits, in contra» 
diſtinction to unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner 
of Contradiction. 
J juſtify'd my uſe of the word Spirit in that ſenſe, from the Authorities of 
Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word Spiritus, from whence Spirit is de- 
riv'd, to a Soul as a thinking thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. 
To which your Lordſhip replies, That Cicero, in his Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes 
the Soul not to be a four ſort of Body, but of a different nature fram the Body.—— 
That he calls the Body the Priſon of the Soul. And ſays, That a wiſe Man's buſi- 
neſs is to draw off bis Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, as 
is uſual, with a Queſtion, 1s it poſſible now to think ſo great a Man look'd on the 
Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which muſt be at an end with Life? Anſw. 
No; it is impoſlible that a Man of ſo good Senſe as Tally, when he uſes the 
word Corpus or Body for the groſs and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknow- 
_ to be mortal; ſhould look on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body, in a 
Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was immor- 


tal. 
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tal. It is to beacknowledg'd that truly great Men, ſuch as he was, are not wont 
ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore no thought concerning 
the Modification of the Body of Man in the caſe, he was not ſuch a Trifler as 
to examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Man was immortal, 
when that Body it ſelf was mortal: And therefore that which he reports as 
Dicearchw's Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. 
But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, viz, What the Soul was; 
to ſee whether from thence he could diſcover its Immortality. But in all that 
Diſcourſe in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, where he lays out ſo much of 
his Reading and Reaſon, there is not one ſyllable ſhewing the leaſt thought, that 
the Soul was an immaterial Subſtance z but many things directly to the contrary. 
Indeed (1.) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the ſeuſe he uſes Corpus all along, Chap. 19, 22, 
for the ſenſible organical parts of a Man, and is poſitive that is not the Soul: 3%, 31, &c. 
And Body in this ſenſe, taken for the Human Body, he calls the Priſon of 


Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, inſtanciog in Socrates aud Cato, 
portunity to get out of it. 


He calls not Matter in 
being ſeparate from it. 


(2.) He concludes, That the Soul is not like other things here below, made 
up of a Compoſition of the Elements, c. 27. 


K 3) He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from being the 
Oul, c. 26. 
So far he 1s clear and poſitive : but beyond this he is uncertain; beyond this 
he could not get. For in ſome places he ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the Soul be 
not Air or Fire: Anima fit avimus igniſve neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he 
agrees with Panætius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as he calls it, in- 
flammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. 
And tho he thinks it to be of a peculiar nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from 
thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an 
aerial Or igneous nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid, 
'That which he ſeems moſt to incline to, is, That the Soul was not at all ele- 
mentary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens ; which Ariſtotle, to 
diſtinguiſh from the four Elements and the changeable Bodies here below, which 
he ſuppos'd made up of them, call'd Quinta Eſſentia. That this was Tuly's Opi- 
nion, is plain from theſe words: Ergo, Animus qui ut ego dico, di vintis eſt, ut 
Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem fi Deus, aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eſt 
animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura celeſtis & terra vacat & humore; ſic utriuſque 
harum rerum humans animus eſt expers. Sin autem eſt quinta quadam natura ab 
Ariſtotele inducta; primum hæc & deorum eſt & animorum. Hlanc nos ſententiam 
ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in conſolatione hæc eæpreſſimus; c. 26. And then he goes on, 
c. 27. to repeat thoſe his own words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of 
him, wherein he had affirm'd, in his Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to 
have its Original from the Earth, or to be mix'd or made of any thing earthly; 
but had ſaid, Singularis eſt igitur quedam natura & vis animi ſejuncta ab his uſitatis 
notiſque naturis. Whereby, he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariſtotle's Quinta 
Eſſentia; which being unmix'd, being that of which the Gods and Souls con- 
ſiſted, he calls it Divinum, Caleſte, and concludes it eternal; it being, as he 
ſpeaks, Sejuntta ab omni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, That in all 
his Enquiry about the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the 
four Elements, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſſentia, to look for it. In all which there 
is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary. | 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always been) that the 
Soul was immortal; but for that, ?tis plain, he never thought of its Immate- 
riality, but as the Eaſtern People do, who believe the Soul to be immortal, but 
have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Conception of its Immateriality. It is re- 
markable, what a very conſiderable and judicious Author ſays in the Caſe: No Loubere du 
Opinion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally receiv'd, as that of the Immortality of the 3 de 
Soul; but its Immateriality is a Truth, the Knowledg whereof has not ſpread ſo far. . — 3 
And indeed it is extremely difficult, to let into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea of a © OM 
pure Spirit. This the Miſſionaries, who have been longeſt among them, are poſitive | 


in: All the Pagans of the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomething of a * 
Vol. I. ö Alan 


. : the 5, ſpeaks En- 
is glad of a fair op- nius; Terra 
But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: corpus ell, at 
general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a word of _— ignis 
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Mr. Lock e's Second Reply 


Man after his Death, which ſubſiſts independently and ſeparately from his Body. But 
they give Extenſion and Figure to that which remains, and attribute to it all the ſame 
Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both ſolid and liquid, which our Bodies are com- 
pord of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are of a Matter ſubtile enough to eſcape 
being ſeen or handled. — Such were the Shades and the Manes of the Greeks and the 
Romans. And "tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, 
that | ſuppos'd Eneas knew Palinurus, Dido and Anchiſes, in the. other 
World. 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travel'd into thoſe Parts for his Pleaſure, 
and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, collected by Chance, when 
he return'd ; but one choſen on purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for the 
purpoſe) to enquire into the Singularities of Siam. And he has ſo well ac- 
quitted himſelf of the Commiſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there; that had 
we but ſuch an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of 
this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better acquainted 
than we are, with the Manners, Notions and Religions of that part of the 
World, inhabited by civiliz'd Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acute- 
neſs of Reaſon, tho not calc into the Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of - 
our Schools, 

But to return to Cicero: *Tis plain, that in his Enquiries about the Soul, 
his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſſions, that drop 
from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently ſnew: For example, That 
the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended into Heaven ; of others, that 
they remain'd here on Earth, c. 12. That the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: 
That at its leaving the Body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks thro our 
thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no 
farther, the Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper place, 
where It is nouriſh'd and ſuſtain'd with the ſame things, wherewith the Stars 
are nouriſh'd and ſuſtain'd ; and that by the convenience of its Neighbourhood, it 
ſhall there have a clcarer View and fuller Knowledg of the heavenly Bodies, 


c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this height ſhall have a pleaſant and fairer Pro- 


ſpe& of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſition of whole Parts will then lie 
before it in one View, c. 20. That it is hard to determine what Conforma- 
tion, Size and Place the Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be ſeen : 
That it is in the human Body as in a Houſe, or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. 
All which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them had 
not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be reply'd, That a great part of this, which we find in 
chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the Soul to be 
Anima Inflammata, inflamed Air, I grant it: But it is alſo to be obſerv'd, That 
in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that ſo material a thing as inflam'd Air may think. 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the 
Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it ſelf ſomething 
to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he found himſelf at a loſs. 
He confeſs'd he knew not what the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, 
he argues, c. 2. was no Reaſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he pro- 
ceeds to the Repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub, concern- 
ing the Soul, The Argument, which borrow'd from Plato he there makes uſe 
of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the Soul to be immortal, but more 
than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to be eter- 
nal, and without beginning, as well as without end; Neque nata certe eſt, & 
æterna eſt, lays he. 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is of Divine 
Original : But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the end of this Diſcourſe 
concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not a- 
ſham'd to own his Ignorance what it is; Anima fit animus, igniſue, neſcio; nec 
me pudet ut iſtos, fateri neſcire quod neſciam. Ilud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura affir- 
mare poſſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis ſit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. 
So that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, That he was 


confident 
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confident there was ſomething divine in it; z. e. there were Faculties in the Soul 
that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, but muſt have their Original 
from a Divine Power: but yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, he ac— 
knowledg'd might be plac'd in Breath or Fire, which I think your Lordſhip 
will not deny to be material Subſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Oualitics, 
which he ſo much and fo juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, to 
much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, 
that he built them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for 
he avowedly profeſſes, he does not know but Breath or Fire might be this 
thinking thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Subitance of the 
Soul it ſelf, he ſtuck in Air or Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Eſentia; for beyond 
thoſe, tis evident, he went not. 2 
But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he defers ſo much, 
with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could furniſh him with 
for the Immortality of the Soul, he was little ſatisfy'd, ſo fer from being 
certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or could prove ir, that he over 
and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and Doubt of it. la the begianing he 
eaumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudy'd 
about it: Aud then, full of Uncertainty, ſays, Harum Sententiarum que vcru ſity 
Deus aliquis viderit, gue veri ſimillima magna quæſt io, c. 11. And towards the 
latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another examin'd 
them, he profeſies himfelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine: Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens nonnunquam hebeſcit, ob 
camque Caulam comtemplandi diligentiam omittimus. Itaque dubitans, circumſpec- 
tans, hæſit ans, multa adverſa revertens tanquam in rate in mari immenſo, noſtra ve—- 
hit ur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this Argument, when the Perſon he in— | 
troduces as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolv'd to keep firm to the a 
Belict of Immortality; Tuly anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id quidem, «fi nibil ani mis 
oportet conſidere; movemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mut amuſque } 
ſententiam clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eſt enim aliqua obſcuritas. | 
So unmovable is that Truth deliver'd by the Spirit of Truth, that tho the i 
Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncertain Hopes of a il 
future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no Clearneſs, no Certainty a2 
bout it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone who had brought Life and 2 Fim. f. 10. 
Immortality to Light thro the Goſpel. Tho we are now told, That to own the 
Inability of Natural Reaſon to bring Immortality to Light, or, which paſſes for 
the ſame, to own Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (aud, as 
tis urg'd, conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively prov'd ; does 
leſſen the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST a- 
lone has brovght to Light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us is eſta— 
bliſh'd and made certain only by Revelation. This would not perhaps have 
ſeem'd ſtrange from thoſe who are juſtly complain'd of, for lighting the Reve- 
lation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much regarded, if they {noujd 
contradict ſo plain a Text of Scripture in favour of their all- ſufficient Reaſon: 
But what uſe the Promoters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ful» 
peed by your Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Au- 
thority and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. 3 
And thus, my Lord, I hope I have ſatisfy'd you concerning Ciceros Opinion 
about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Queſtions; which tho I eatily be- 
lieve, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you 
have not ſhewn (and upon a careful Peruſal of that Treatiſe again, I think I may 
boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a 
Notion in Tully of the Soul's Immateriality, or its being an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance. 
From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip concludes, That he 10 3 1. 
more than Cicero does me any Kindneſs in this matter, being both Aſſertors of the P. 6 2, 03, 
Souls Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Soul's Immateriali- 
ty, according to Cuſtom, chang'd here into that of its Immortality, which I am 
noleſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, Cicero and Virgil, do me all the kind- 
neſs I deſir'd of them in this matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed 
Vol. I. --D ddG:2 the 
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the word Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any thought of it's Imma teria- 
lity : and this the Verſes you your ſelf bring out of Virgil, 


Et cum frigida mors anime ſeduxerit artus 
Omnibus ambra locis adero, dabu improbe penas , 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book : and for this Mon- 
ſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs, in the words above ſet down out of him; 
where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of our days, as well 
as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and Romans, who thought the 
Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed did not die with the Body, without thinking 
them to be perfectly immaterial ; the latter being much more incomprehenſible 
to them than the former. And what Virgil's Notion of the Soul is, and that 
Corpus, when put in Contra- diſtinction to the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs 
Tenement of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from this Verſe of his e/Zreid. 6. 
where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, 


Tenues ſine corpore vitæ. 


Your Lordſhip's Anſwer concerning what is ſaid, Eccleſ. 13. turns wholly 
upon Solomon's taking the Soul to be immortal, which was not what I queſ- 
tion'd : All that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in Engliſh might 
properly be apply'd to the Soul, without any Notion of its Immateriality, as 
iwas by Solomon; which whether he thought the Souls of Men to be imma- 
terial, does little appear in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men 
and Beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, is evi- 
dent from that place, in that the word Spirit is there apply'd, by our Tranſla- 
tors, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not rank a- 
mongſt the immaterial, and conſequently immortal Spirits, tho they have Senſe 
and ſpontaneous Motion, 

But you ſay, If the Soul be not of it ſelf a free-thinking Subſtance, you do not ſee 
what Foundation there is in Nature for a Day of Judgment. Anſw. Tho the Hea- 
then World did not of old, nor do to this day, ſee a Foundation in Nature for 4 
Day of Judgment; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy your Lordſhip, every 
one may ſee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment, becauſe God has poſitively de- 
clar*d it; tho God has not by that Revelation taught us, what the Subſtance of 
the Soul is; nor has any where ſaid, that rhe Soul of it ſelf & a free Agent. 
What ſoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of it ſelf, but is by the good 
pleaſure of its Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from 
the bountiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true, in a natural as well as a ſpi- 
ritual Senſe, what St. Paul ſays, Not that we are ſufficient of our ſelves to think 
any thing as of our ſelves, but our Sufficiency ts of God. 

But your Lordſhip, as 1 gueſs by your following words, would argue, That a 
material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby 1 ſuppoſe you only mean, 
that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance ſhould begin, ſtop, or 
change its own Motion. To which give me leave to anſwer, That when you 
can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent Subſtance, can 
move it ſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Motion, which it muſt, to be a free Agent; 
1 ſuppoſe you will fiad it no harder for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid, 
than an unſolid created Subllance. Tuly, in the place above-quoted, could 
not conceive this Power to be in any thing, but what was from Eternity ; 
Cum pateat igitur æternum id eſſe quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui hanc naturam 
animts eſſe tributam neget ? But tho you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, 
ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent (pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both, 
till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the manner how ei- 
ther of them can, of it ſelf, move it ſelf or any thing elſe) yet 1 do not thiak 
you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from the difficulty there is to ſee 
how they are free Agents, as to doubt whether there be Foundation enough for 4 


Day of Judgment. 


It is not for me to judg how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: But 
finding in my ſelf nothing to be truer than what the wiſe Solomon tells me; As 


þ | thou 
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thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in the Womb Eccl, 11. 5, 
of her that is with Child; even fo thou knoweſt not the Works of God who maketh all 
things: I gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light of Revelation, which ſets 
me at reſt. in many things; the manner whereof my poor Reaſon can by no 
means make out to me: Omaipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains in 
it no Contradiction; ſo that I readily believe whatever God has de.lar'd, tho my 
Reaſon find Difficulties in it, which it caunot maſter. As in the preſent Caſe, 
God having reveal'd that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foun- 
dztion enough, to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwetable for their 
Actions, aud to receive according to what they have done; tho how Man is 4 
free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. 

In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordſhip asks, Whe- Chap. 24. 
ther from theſe words of our Saviour, it follows that a Spirit is only an Appearance ? Ver. 39. ; 
I anſwer, No; nor do know who drew ſuch an Inference from them: But it Nau. 1. 5.88. 
follows, that in Apparitions there is ſomething that appears, and that that which 
appears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly call'd Te, and 
was often look'd upon by thoſe who call'd it Trwpe in Greek, and now call it 
Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed : which, I humbly con- 
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celve, juſtifies my uſe of the word Spirit, for a thinking voluntary Agent, whe- Id 
ther material or immaterial. | | 
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Your Lordſhip ſays, That I grant, that it cannot, upon theſe Principles, be Anſw. I. p.57. 
demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial: From whence 
you conclude, That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas are plainly given up. 
This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, J have often had oc- 
caſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the force of this Argument. I ac- 
knowledg, that this or that Propoſition cannot upon my Principles be demon- 
ſtrated ; ergo, I grant this Propoſition to be falſe, That Certainty conſiſts in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas: For that is my Ground 
of Certainty, and till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty are not gi- 
Ven up. 
You farther tell me, That I ſay, the Soul's Immateriality may be prov'd pro- Ibid. 
bable to the higheſt degree; to which your Lordſhip replies, That is not the 
Point: For it is not Probability, but Cert ainty, that you are promis'd in this way of 
Ideas, and that the Foundation of our Knowledg and real Certainty lies in them; and 
is it dwindled into a Probability at laſt? This is alſo what your Lordſhip has 
been pleas'd to object to me more than once, that I promis'd Certainty. I would 
be glad to know in what words this Promiſe is made, and where it ſtands, for 1 
love to be a Man of my Word. I have indeed told wherein Il think Certainty, 
real Certainty does conſiſt, as far as any one attains it; and I do not yet, from 
any thing your Lordſhip has ſaid againſt it, find any reaſon to change my Opi- 
nion therein: But Ido not remember that I promis'd Certainty in this Queſtion, 
concerning the Soul's Immateriality, or in any of thoſe Propoſitions, wherein 
you thinking I come ſhort of Certaiaty, infer from thence, that my way of 
Cert ainty by Ideas is given up. And I am fo far from promiſing Certainty in all 
things, that I am accus'd by your Lordſhip of Scepriciſm, for ſetting too narrow 
Bounds to our Knowledg and Certainty, Why therefore your Lordſhip asks 
me, And is the Certainty [of the Soul's being immaterial] dwindled into a Proba- 
bility at laſt ? will be hard to fee a Reaſon for, till you can ſhew that I promis'd 
to demonſtrate that it is immaterial; or that others, upon their Principles 
without Ideas, being able to demonſtrate it immaterial, it comes to dwindle into 
bare Probability, upon my Principles by Ideas. 
One thing more l am oblig'd to take notice of. I had ſaid, © That the Be- Lett.r. 5.113. 
« lief of God being the Foundation of all Religion and genuine Morality, I 
& thought no Arguments, that are made uſe of to work the Perſuaſion of a 
« God into Mens Minds, ſhould be iavalidated, which, I grant, is of ill Con- 
« ſequeice,” To which words of mine I find, according to your particular 
Favour to me, this Reply; That here I muſt give your Lordſhip leave to ast me, 
what 1 think of the univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of God? Hath not 
this been made uſe of as an Argument, not only by Chriſtians, but by the wiſeſt and 
greateſt Men among the Heathens ? And what then would I think of one who ſhould 
go about to invalidate this Argument ? And that by proving, that it hath been diſ- 
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cover'd in theſe latter Ages by Navigation, that there are whole Nations at the Bay 
of Soldania, in Braſil, iz the Car ibbee- Iſlands and Paraquaria, among whom there 
was found no Notion of a God: And even the Author of the Eſſay of Human Un- 
derſtanding hath done this. 

Jo this your Queſtion, my Lord, I anſwer, That I think that the uni ves ſal 
Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the 
valtly greater Majority of Mankind, have, in all Ages of the World, actualiy 
believ'd a God; that the Majority of the remaining part have not :Ctually 
disbeliev'd it, and conſequently thoſe who have actually oppos'd the Belief of 
a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thoſe that have actually 
disbeliev'd with thoſe who have actually believ'd a God, their Number is ſo 
inconſiderable, that in reſpe& of this iacomparably greater Majority of thoſe 
who have own'd the Belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the univerſal Con- 
ſent of Mankind. 

This is all the univerſal Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact will allow, and 
therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a God. But it any one would 
extend it farther, and ſpeak deceitfully for God; if this Univerſality ſhould be 
urg'd in a ſtrict Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
every one, even to a Man in all Ages and Countries: this would make it either 
no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary one. For if any one deny 
a God, ſuch a perfect Univerſality of Conſent is deſtroy'd; and if no body docs 
deny a God, what need of Arguments to convince Atheilts ? 

| would crave leave to ask your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the World any 
Athciſt or no? If there were not, what need is there of railing a Queſtion a- 
bout the Being of a God, when no body queſtions it? What need of proviſio- 
nal Arguments againſt a Fault, from which Mankind are ſo. wholly free; and 
which, by an univerſal Conſent, they may be preſum'd to be ſecure from? If 
you ſay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's univerſal Conſent reduces it felt to only a great 
Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you will, what 1 have ſaid 
in the place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves it in its full force, and I have not 
ſaid one word that does in the leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The 
Argument I was upon there, was to ſhew, That the Idea of God was not in- 
nate; and to my purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number found 
in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip will allow there 
have been of profeſs'd Atheiſts: for whatſoever is innate, muſt be univerſal 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe; one Exception is a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that 
all that I ſaid, and which was quite to another purpoſe, did not at all tend, 
nor can be made uſe of to znvalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on 
ſuch an univerſal Conſent as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it muſt own, 
which is only a very diſproportion'd Majority: Such an univerſal Conſent my Ar- 
gument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs, than you will be pleas'd 
to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore might, without any prejudice to thoſe 
Declarations of Good-will and Favour you have for the Author of the Eſſay of 
Human Underſtanding, have ſpar'd the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
are in Print, for Matters of Fact, to quite another purpoſe, as going about to 
invalidate the Argument for a Deity from the univerſal Conſent of Mankind ; ſince 
he leaves that wnzver/al Conſent as entire, and as large as you your ſelf do, or 
can own, or ſuppoſe it, But here I have no reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip 
has given me this occaſion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book, if there 
ſhould be any one beſides your Lordſhip who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to 
think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from the univerſal Con- 
fent of Mankind, | 

But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have quoted, 


Anſw.1. p.39. which, you ſay in the next Paragraph, were very ill choſen; I will crave leave to 


lay, That he whom I rely'd on for his Teſtimony concerning the Hotentots of 
Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from the King of England to 
the Great Mogul: Of whoſe Relation, Monſieur Thevenot, no ill Judg in the 
Caſe, had fo great an Eſteem, that he was at the pains to tranilate it into 
French, and publiſh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of 
Travels. But to intercede with your Lordſhip for a little mare. favourable al- 

ts lowance 
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lowance of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation, Coore, an Inhabitant of the 
Country who could ſpeak Engliſh, aſſur'd Mr. Terry, That they of Soldania had ys 

no God, But if he too have the ill luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you Voyage, 
will be a little more favourable to a Divine of the Church of England now liv- P. 17, & 23; 
ing, and admit of his Teſtimony in confirmation of Sir Tho. Roe's. This wor- 
thy Gentleman, in the Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two years 
ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame People, has theſe words; They are ſunk even below Mr gui, 1055 | 
Idolatry, are deſtitute of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſaving a little Shew of Rejoi- p. 489. gong i 
cing, which is made at the full and new Moon, have loſt all kind of religious Devo- tl 
tion, Nature has ſo richly. provided for their Convenience in this Life, that they have 
drown'd all Senſe of the God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next. 

But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm 1a theſe People, you 
ſay, That the Account given of them makes them not fit to be a Standard for the Senſe Anſw. 1 5. 905 
of Mankind. This, I think, may paſs for nothing, till ſome body be found, | 
that makes them to be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind : All the uſe } made of 
them was to ſhew, That there were Men in the World that had no innate 
Idea of a God, But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will 
not that do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be Men: what elſe do theſe 
words ſignify? A People ſo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, that they can hardly Ibid; 
be reckon'd among Mankind ; as appears by the beſt Accounts of the Cafers of Sol- 
dania, Cc. I hope if any of them were call'd Peter, James or John, it would 
be paſt ſcruple that they were Men; however Courvee, Wewena, and Couſheda, 
and thoſe others who had Names, that had no place in your Nomenclator, 
would hardly paſs muſter with your Lordſhip, 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your ſelf ſay here 
may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you have laid ſuchſtreſs on, con- 
cerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, and the Subject of Properties, 
amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing of Species; ſince you your ſelf own 
that there may be Individuals, wherein there is a common Nature with a particular 
Subſiſtence proper to each of them : whereby you are ſo little able to know of 
which of the Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, God has order'd Beings, 


and which he hath diſtinguiſh'd by eſſential Properties, that you are in doubt whe- 
ther they ought to be reckon'd among Mankind er no. 


P. 1652 


Give me leave now to think, my Lord, that I have given an Anſwer to all, 
that is any way material in either of the Letters you have honour'd me with. 
If there be any Argument which you think of weight, that you find omitted, 
upon the leaſt Intimation from your Lordſhip where it is, I promiſe to conſider 
it, and to endeavour to give you Satisfaction concerning it, either by owning 
my Conviction, or ſhewing what hinders it. This Reſpect I ſhall think due from 
me to your Lordſhip: Tho I know better to imploy the little time my Buſineſs 
and Health afford me, than to trouble .my ſelf with the little Cavillers, who 
may either be ſet on, or be forward (in hope to recommend themſelves) to 
meddle in this Controverſy, - 7-1" 

Before I conclude, 'tis fit I take notice of the Obligation I have to you, for 
the Pains you have been at ahout my Eſſay, which 1 conclude could not have been 
any way ſo efſectually recommended to the World, as by your manner of wrt- 
ting againſt it. And ſince your Lordſhip's ſnarp Sight, ſo carefully employ'd 
for its Correction, has, as I hambly conceive, found no Faults in it, which 
your Lordſhip's great Endeavours this way have made out to be really there; I 
hope I may preſume it will paſs the better in the World, and the Judgment of 
all conſidering Men, and make it for the future ſtand better even in your Lord- 
ſhip's Opinion. I beg your Lordſhip's Pardon for this long Trouble, and am, 


| My LORD, 
Oates, May 4. 
1698, | Your Lordſhip's moſt Humble, and 


Moſt Obedient Servant, 


Joun Locke. 


ERRATA & ADDENDA inthe Second Reply. 


AG. 449. lin. 53. for in manner, read in a manner. 
P. 464. I. 34. for defend, r. defer'd. 
P. 474. I. 7. after the words not Certainty, add, And that I made not an im- 
proper nor unjuſtifiable uſe of the word Certainty, in contradiſtinguiſhing it thus to 
Faith, I think I have an unqueſtionable Authority in the learned and cautious Dr. 


Cudworth, who ſo uſes it : What Eſſence, ſays he, is to Generation, the ſame is 
Certainty of Truth or Knowledg to Faith, pag, £32. 


P. 476. 1. 38. for finding of, r. finding the. | 
P. 484. 1. 51. after the words ſame Body, add, And it may ſeem to be not 
without ſome ſpecial Reaſon, that where St. Paul's Diſcourſe was particularly concern- 


ing the Body, and ſo led him to name it; yet when he ſpeaks of the Reſurrection, he 
ſays, you, and not your Bodies, 1 Cor. 6. 14. 


P. 487. 1. 49. for of a lingring, r. in alingring. 

P. 512. 1.53. after the words calls them eue, add, To theſe, I think, there might 
be added other Senſes, wherein the word ovais may be found made uſe of by the Greeks, 
which are not taken notice of by your Lordſhip As particularly Ariſtotle, if I miſ- 
take not, uſes it for a Plaſtick Power, or a kind of Anima Mundi, preſiding over the 


material World, and producing the Order and Regularity of Motions, Formations and 
Generations in it. 
+ 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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twixt Men and Brutes, 
591. F. 10, 

What, 186. S. 9. 
Abſtraction how, 62. S. 1. 
Abſtract Ideas why made, 168. F. 6, 7, 8 
Terms cannot be affirm'd one of another, 
217. I. 1. 
Accident, 126. S. 2. 
Actions, the beſt Evidence of Mens Prin- 
ciples, 14. F. 7 
But two ſorts of "12ions, 98. F. 4. 
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ſtances, 259. F. 26. 
Affirmations are only in concrete, 217. F. t. 
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Algebra, 305. S. 15. 

Alteration, 141. §. 2. 

Analogy, uſeful in nataral Philoſophy, 31 3: 

12. 

Anger, 96. S. 12, 14. 

Antipathy and Sympathy, whence, 178. S. 7. 

Arguments of four ſorts, 1. Ad verecun- 

diam, 3 24. S. 19. 

2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. §. 20. 

3. Ad bominem, ibid. 21. 

4. Ad judicium, 325. F. 22. This alone 
right, ibid. d. 22. 
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Arithmetick, 256, F. 19. 


Artificial things are moſt of them collective 
Ideas, 137. S. 3. 
Mi we are leſs liable to Confuſion about 


artificial things, than about natural, 
212. F. 40. 


Have diſtin Species, ibid. §. 41. 
Aſſent to Maxims, 6. F, 10. 


Upon bearing and * the 
Nei, 8. 17 
A Mark of 8 3 ib. S. 18. 
Not of Innate, ib. S. 18. 9. F. 19, 20. 
28. Y- 19. 
Is to Propoſitions, 307. F. 3. 
Ought to be proportioned to the Proofs, 
330. I. 1. 
Aſſociation of Ideas, 176. 
This Aſſociation how made, 177. $. 6. 


Ill Effects of it, as to Antipathies, 178. 


§. 7, 8. 5. 179. ü. 15. 


And this in Sects 70 Phnbply and Reli- 


gion, 180. F. 18 
Its ill Influences as to intelle@ual Habits, 
179. L. 17. 
Aſſurance, 3 12. F. 6. 
How it differs from Certainty, 470, 


471. 
Atheiſm in the World, 24. F. 8. 
Atom, what, 143. F. 3. 
Authority; relying on others Opinions, one 
great Cauſe of Error, 341. S. 17. 
The Author did not this in writing bis 


Eſſay, 541. 
B. 


EINGS, but two ſorts, 292. F. 9. 


The eternal Being muſt be cogitative, 
ibid. S. 10. 


Belief, what, 308. F. 3. 
Eece bo To 
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To be without Reaſon, is againſt our Duty, 

325. §. 24. 

Beſt in our Opinion, not 4 Rule of God's 
Actions, 25. F. 12. 

Blind Man if made to ſee, would not know 
which a Globe, which a Cube by bis 
Sight, tho be knew them by bis Touch, 
53. F. 8. 

Blood, hom it appears in a Microſcope, 129. 
§. 11. | 

Brutes have no univerſal Ideas, 59, 60- 
§. 10, 11, 

AbſtratF not, 59. Y. 10, 

Body. We bave no more primary Ideas of 
Body than of Spirit, 131. §. 16. 

The primary Ideas of Body, 48. §. 17. 

The Extenſion or Cobeſion of Body as 
hard to be underſtood, as the Thinking 
of Spirit, 132, 133. F. 23, 24, 25, 
„ 

Moving of Body by Body, as hard to be 
conceiv*d as by Spirit, 134. §. 28. 

Operates only by Impulſe, 47. H. 11. 

This further explain*d and rectiſy d, $51. 

What, 65. H. 11. 

The Author's Notion of his Body, 2 Cor. 
5. 10. p. 486, and of his own 
Body, 1 Cor. 15. 38, p. 490. The 
meaning of the ſame Body, p. 492. 
Whether the word Body be a ſimple or 
complex Term, p. 526. This only a 
Controverſy about the ſenſe of a 
Word, p. 538. 

But, its ſeveral Significations, 216. f. 5. 


C. 


Apacity, p. 63. V. 2. 

Capacities, to know their Extent, 
uſeful, 2. F. 4. 

To cure Scepticiſm and Idleneſs, 3. 5. . 

Are ſuited to our preſent State, 2. H. 5. 
Cauſe, 140. $. 1. 

And Effect, ibid. 


TCertainty depends on Intuition, 246. H. 1. 


* it conſiſts, 267. §. 18. 3557 

c. 

Of Trutb, 267. 

To be had in very few general Propo- 
ſitions concerning Subſtances, 275. 

13. 

what to be had, 276. F. 16. 

Verbal, 272. F. 8. 

Real, ibid. 

Senſible Knowledg, the utmoſt Certainty 
we have of Exiſtence, 296. §. 2. 

The Aut bor makes it not depend on clear 
and diſtin® Ideas, 391, 392, &c. 

His Notion of it not dangerous, 407, &c. 
466, How oppoſed by the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, 445. And vindicated by 


the Author, 446. By Ideas, by Senſe, 
Kc. not inconſiſtent, 450, &c. The 
Author's Notion of it not againſt the 
Myſteries of Faith, 467. How it dif- 
fers from Aſſurance, 312.8, 6. p.470, 
&c. It may flow from a Divine Teſ- 
timony, 474. The Author's way of 
Certainty not different from that of 
Reaſon, 514. tho it may not convince 
ſome, 519." Not prov'd different 
from that of the Antients, 524. 
Changelings, whether Men or no, 265. 


§. 13, 14. 
„ alone hinders Confuſion of Ideas, 
58. 5. 3. 


Clear and obſcure Ideas, 160. . 2. 
Colours, Modes of Coluurs, 92. H. 4. 
Comments upon Law, why infinite, 220. 


9. 
Complex Ideas how made, 59. H. 6. p. 61. 
Si | 
In theſe the Mind is more than Paſſive 
6 2 
lacas reducible to Modes, Subſtances, and 
Relations, ibid. F. 3. ; 
Comparing, Ideas, 58. F. 4. 
Herein Men excel Brutes, ibid. H. 5. 
Compounding Ideas, 59. F. 6. 
In this is a great difference between Men 
and Brutes, ibid. $. 7. 
Compullion, 100. H. 13. 
Confidence, 312. H. 7. 
Confuſion of Ideas, wherein it conſiſts, 161, 
F. 5 6, 7. 
Cauſes of Confuſion in Ideas, 161. §. 7, 
8, 9. Pp. 163. H. 12. 
Of Ideas grounded on a Reference to 
Names, 162, H. 10, 11, 12. 
Its Remedy, 163. F. 12. 
Confuſed Ideas, 161. F. 4. 
Conſcience is our own Opinion of our own 
Actions, 15. H. 8. ä 
Conſciouſneſs makes the ſame Perſon, 146. 
$. 10. p. 149. $. 16. 
Conſciouſneſs, probably anne x'd to the 
ſame individual immaterial Subſtance, 
151. b. 25. 
Neceſſary to Thinking, 34. $. 10, 11. 
5p. 37. f. 19. 
What, ibid. 5. 19. 
Contemplation, 54. 6. 1. 
Creation, 141. 6. 2. 
Not to be denied, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner bow, 295. b. 19. 


* 


D. 


Eductions, the Autbor agrees with 
Ariſtotle in the way of makin 
them. 522. 


Defini- 
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Definition, why the Genus is uſed in Defi- 
nitions, 186, §. 10. 

Defining of Terms would cut off a great 
part of Diſputes, 22. H. 15. 

Demonltration, 247. H. 3. 

* ſo clear as intuitive Knowledg, 247. 

456, 7. 

Intuitive Knowledg neceſſary in each Step 
of a Demonſtration, ibid, §. 7. P-. 530, 
&c. Tet not always ſo plain, as that 
two and two make four, 531. 

Not limited to Quantity, 248. S. 9. 

Why that has been ſuppoſed, ibid. $. 10. 

* to be expected in all Caſes, 299. 

10. 

hat, 308. $. 1. p. 323. $. 15. 
Deſire, 96. $. 6. 

Is a State of Uneaſineſs, 105. $. 31, 

32, 

Is moved only by Happineſs, 108. $. 41. 

How far, 109. S. 43. 

How to be raiſed, 110. Y. 46. 

Miſled by wrong Judgment, 115. $. 60. 
Dictionaries, bow to be made, 241. y. 25. 
Diſcerning, 57. $- 1- 

The Foundation of ſome general Max- 

ims, ibid. 

Diſcourſe cannot be between two Men, 
who bave different Names for the 
ſame ldea, or different Ideas for the 
ſame Name, 43. b. 5. 

Deſpair, 96. . 11. 

Diſpoſition, 124. F. 10. 

Diſputing, The Art of Diſputing prejudicial 

to Knowledg, 227, 228. Y. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Deſtroys the Vſe of Language, 228. 
§. 10. p. 229. $. 15. 

Diſputes, whence, 70. $. 28. 

Multiplicity- of Diſputes, owing to the 

Abuſe of Words, 232. $. 22. 

Are moſt about the Signification of Words, 
236. 5. 7. 

The way to leſſen Diſputes, 289. 5. 13. 
Diſtance, 63. 5. 3. 

Diſtin& Ideas, 161. S. 4. 

Diviſibility of Matter incomprehenſible, 135. 
CS. 1. 

Dreaming, 94. F. 1. 

Seldom in ſome Men, 35. H. 14. 
Dreams for the moſt part irrational, 36. 

§. 16. 

In Dreams no Ideas but of Senſation or 
Reflection, ibid. 5. 17. 

Duration, 70. S. 1, 2. 

Whence we get the Idea of Duration, 71. 

9. 35 45 5 

Not from Motion, 73. F. 16. 

Its Meaſure, ibid. $. 17, 18. 

Any regular periodical Appearance, 74. 

5. 19, 20. 
None of its Meaſures known to be exact, 
* i. 8. 21. 


We only gueſs them equal by the Train of 
our Ideas, ibid. S. 21. p. 536. 

Minutes, Days, Years, &c. not neceſſary 
to Duration, 75. F. 23. Change of the 
Meaſures of Duration, change not the 
Notion of it, ibid. g. 23. 

The Meaſures of Duration, as the Rewo- 
lutions of the Sun, may be applied to Du- 

ation before the Sun exiſted, ib. 5. 25, 
_ , 6. Duration without beginning, 
70. H. 27. 

How we meaſure Duration, ibid. 5. 28, 
29, 30. 

Recapitulation concerning our Ideas of 
Duration, Time, and Eternity,77, $,32. 

Duration and Expanſjon compar'd, 78. 

They mutually embrace each other, 8 2. S. 12. 

Conſider d as a Line, ib. 5. 11. 

Duration not conceivable by us without 
Succeſſion, ibid. §. 12. 


E. 


E partly Cauſe of Unreaſona- 
4 blencſs, 177. F. 3. 
Effect, 140. S. 1. 
Enthuſiaſm, 330. 
Deſcribd, 331. 5. 6, 7. 
Its Kiſe, ibid. 5. 5. 
Ground of Perſuaſion muſt be examin'd, 
and how, 332. b. 10. 
1 of it no ſufficient Proof, 333. 
„1 13. 
Entbuſiaſm fails of the Evidence it pre- 
tends to, 332. F. 11. 
Envy, 96. F. 13, 14. 
Error, what, 335. $. 1. 
Cauſes of Error, ibid. 
1. Want of Proofs, 335. C. 2. 
2, Want of Skill to uſe them, 336. F. 5. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them, ibid. §. 6. 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability, 337- 
6. 7. 
Fewer Men aſſent to Errors than is ſup- 
pod, 341. F. 18. 
Eſſence, Real and Nominal, 188. F. 15. 
p. 104. . 2, 3. 
Suppoſition of unintelligible real Eſſences 
of Species, of no Uſe, 189. $. 17. 
Real and Nominal Eſſences in ſample Ideas 
and Modes always the ſame, in Sub- 
ſtances always different, 189. §. 18. 
Eſſences, bow ingenerable and incorruptible, 
ibid. §. 19. 
Specifick Eſſences of mixed Modes are of 
Mens making, and bow, 194, 195. 
Tho arbitrary, yet not at random, 196. 


I. 3 
Of mixed Modes, why call d Notions, 
198. F. 12. | 

What, 199. F. 2. 


Eſſences, 
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Eſſences, relate only to Species, 200, F. 4. 
Real Eſſences what, 201. F. 6. p. 381. 
We know them not, 202. F. 9. 

Our ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances are no- 
thing but Collections of ſenſible Ideas, 
205. 6. 21, 

Nominal are made by the Mind, 206. 
§. 26. 

But not altogether arbitrarily, 208. 6.28. 
p. 382,383. 

Different in ſeveral Men, ibid. 5. 28. 

Nominal Eſſences of Subſtances, hom 
made, ibid. 5. 28, 29. Theſe give 
more than a Name, 181. 

Are very various, 209. F. 30,31. 

Of Species is the abſtra Idea the Name 
ftands for, 187. F. 12. p. 183. S. 19. 

Is of Man's making, 188. S. 14. 

But founded in the Agreement of Things, 
187. $.13- 

Real Eſſences determine not our Species, 
ibid. $- 13. 

Every diſtin@ abſtract Idea with a Name, 
is a diſtin Eſſence of a diſtin Spe- 
cies, 188. F. 14. 

Real Eſſences of Subſtances not to be 
known, 274. F. 12, p. 380. 

Eſſential, what, 199. $. 2. p. 200. S. 5. 
Nothing Eſſential to Individuals, ib. $.4. 
But to Species, 201. F. 6. 

Eſſential Difference, what, 200. F. 5. 

Eternal Verities, 309. F. 14. 

Eternity, in our Diſputes and Reaſonings about 
it, why we are apt to blunder, 164. S. 15 

IWhence we get its Idea, 76. 5. 28. 

Evil, what, 108. S. 42, 

Exiſtence, an Idea of Senſation and Reflec- 
tion, 45. C. 7. 

Our own Exiſtence we know intuitively, 
290. 8. . 

And cannot doubt of it, ibid. $. 3. 

Of created things knowable only by our 
Senſes, 296. S. 1. | 

Paſt Exiſtence known only by Memory, 
299. S. 11. 

Expanſion, boundleſs, 78. F. 2. 

Should be applied to Space in general, 70. 
6. 27» 

Experience often helps us, where we think 
not it does, 52. $. 8. 

Extaſy, 94. $- 1. 

Extenſion: we haue no diſtin® Ideas of 
very great, or very little Extenſion, 
164. $. 16. 

Of Body incomprehenſible, 1 32. $.2 3, &c. 

Denominations from Place and Extenſion 
are many of them Relatives, 142, $.5- 

And Body not the ſame thing, 65. F. 11. 

Its Definition inſagniftcant, 66. § 15. 

Of Body and of Space, how diftingui{h'd, 
43: f. 5. P. 69. 8.27. 


F. 


Aculties of the Mind firſt exerciſed, 60. 
Y. 14. p. 99. F. 6. 
Are but Powers, 101. g. 17. 
Operate not, ibid. 5. 18, 20. 
Faith and Opinion, as diſtinguiſh'd from 
Knowledg, what, 308. S. 2, 3. 
And Knowledg, their difference, ibid. 
S. 3. p. 410, 411 15 482. 
What, 8 5. $. 14. e 
Not oppoſite to Reaſon, 325. F. 24. 
And Reaſon, 326. As contra. diſtin- 
guiſh'd to Reaſon, what, 326. K. 2. 
Cannot convince us of any thing contrary 
to our Reaſon, 327, &c. F.s5., 6,8. 
Matter of Faith is only Divine Revela- 
tion, 328. $.6. 
T bings above Reaſon are only proper Mat- 
ters of Faith, ibid. 6. 7, 9. 
Falſhood, what tis, 269, $. 9. And why, 
275. F. 15. 
Fear, 96. F. 10. 
Figure, 64. $. 5 
Figurative Speech, an Abuſe of Language, 
234. F. 34. | 
Finite and Infinite, Modes of Quantity, 
85. . 1. | 
mer oe Ideas of Quantity, finite. 
7. „8. 
Forms, Subſtantial Forms diſtinguiſh not 
Species, 202. F. 10. 
Free, how far a Alan is Free, 102. H. 21. 
A Man not Free to will, or not to will, 
103. $. 22,23, 24. 
Freedom belongs only to Agents, 102. S. 19. 
herein it conſiſts, 104. $. 27. 
Free-Will, Liberty belongs not to the Will, 
100. F. 14. | | 
Mherein conſ5ſts that which is called Free- 
Will, 163..4. 24. p-111. $. 47. 


G. 


Eneral Ideas, how made, 59. f. 9. 
Knowledg, what, 261. f. 31. 
Propoſitions cannot be known to be true, 
without knowing the Eſſence of the Spe- 
cies, 270. F. 4. 
MWords bow made, 185. §. 6, 7, 8. 
Belong only to Signs, 187. F. 11. 
Gentlemen /hould not be ignorant, 3 36. f. 6. 
Genus and Species, what, 186. F. 10. 
Are but Latin Names for ſorts, 197. b. 9. 
Is but a partial Conception of what is in 
the Species, 209. F. 32. 
And Species adjuſted to the end of Speech, 
210. . 33. 
And Species are made in order to genera 
Names, 211. 5. 39. 
Generation, 141. 5. 2. 


God 
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God immovable, becauſe infinite, 1 32. f. 21. 
Fills Immenſity as well as Eternity,7 9.5.3. 
His Duration not like that of the Crea- 

tures, 82. b. 12, 

An Idea of God not innate, 24. §. 8. 

The Exiſtence of a God evident, and 

obvious to Reaſon, ibid. $. 9. 

The Notion of a God once got, is the like- 
lieſt to ſpread and be continu'd, 25. 
b. 9, 10. 

Idea of God late and imperfett, 26. F. 13. 

Contrary, 27. $. 15, 

Inconſiſtent, ibid. 5. 15. 

The beſt Notions of God got by Thought 

and Application, ibid. $. 15. 
Notions of God frequently not worthy of 

bim, 27. $. 16. 
The Being of a God certain, ibid. 
How tis ſo, p- 370, 371. 


As evident as that the three Angles of a | 


Triangle are equal to two right ones, 30. 
$. 22, Tra, as that two oppoſite An- 
gles are equal. p. 27. F. 16. 

The Being of a Ged demonſtrable, 290, 
291. 6. 1, 6. 

More certain than any other Exiſtence 
without is, 291. $. 6. 

The Idea of God not the only Proof of his 
Exiſtence, 292. $. 7. p. 366, &c. 
The Being of a God the Foundation of 
Morality and Divinity, 292. 9. 7. 
The Belief of it ſo, tho it ariſe not to 

ſtrict Knowledg, 478, &c. 
How far general Conſent proves it, $74. 
Not material, 293. $. 13, &c. p. 562. 
How we make our Idea of God, 135. 
9. 33, 34. 3 
Gold is fixed ; the various ſigniſication of 
this Propofation, 215. F. 50. 
Water ſtrain'd tbrougb it, 42. F. 4. 
Good and Evil, what, 95. F. 2. p. 108. §. 42. 
The greater Good deter mines not the Will, 
106, &c. 6. 35, 38, 44. 
Why, log. $. 44, 46. p. 115. 6. 59, 
60, 64, 65, 68, 
Twofold, 115. $. 61. 
Works on the Will only by Deſire, 110. 


5. 46. 
Deſire of Good hom to be raiſed, ib. 5. 46, 47. 
Abit, 124. 6. 10. 1 
Habitual Actions paſs often. without 


our Notice, 53. $- 10. 
Hair, bow ir appears in @ Microſcope, 129. 


§. 11. . 
Happineſs, what, 108. 5. 42. 
. What Happineſs Men purſue, 109. f. 43 
How we come to reſt in narrow Happmeſs, 
115. $.59, 60. 
Vol. I. 


Hardneſs, what, 42. $. 4+ 

Hatred, 95. 5.5. p. 96. 6. 14. 

Heat and Cold, how the Senſation of then: 
both is produc d by the ſame Water at 
the ſame time, 4.9. $. 21. | 

Hiſtory, 11 Hiſtory of moſt Authority, 
313. $.11, 

Hope, 96. $.9. 

Hypotheſes, their Uſe, 305. F. 13. 

Ars to be built on Matter of Fact, 34. f. 10; 


I. 


Argon, how to be avoided, p. 544. 
Ice and Water, whether diſtin Species, 
204. y$- 13. 
Idea, what, 47. $.8. p. 376- 
Ideas, their Original in Children, 22. $,2. 
p. 26. $. 13. 
None innate, 27. F. 17, 
Becauſe not remembred, 28. F. 20, 
Are what the Mind is imploy'd about in 
thinking, 32. $, 1. 
All from Senſation or Reflection, ib. f. 2. &c. 
How this is to be underſtood, 347. 
Their way of getting, obſervable in Chil- 
dren, 33. $. 6. 
Why ſome haue more, ſome fewer Ideas, 
ibid. $. 7. 
Of RefieGion got late, and in ſome very 
negligenthy, 34. $.8. 
err Beginning and Increaſe in Children, 
38. F. 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Their Original in Senſation and Reflection, 
38. §. 24. 
Of one Senſe, 40. F. 1. 
Want Names 41. $. 2. 
Of more than one Senſe, 43. 
Of Reflection, 43. $. 1. 
Of Senſation and Reflection, 44. 
As in the Mind, and in Things, muſt be 
diſtinguiſh'd, 47. $. 7. 
Not always Reſemblances, 48. 6. 15, &c. 
Yet more than Names, 529. 
Which are firſt, is not material to know, 


2. 8. 7. 
of Senſation often alter d by the Judg- 
ment, ibid. $. 8. 
Principally thoſe of Sight, 53. F. 9- 
Of Reflection, 61. $. 14. | 
Simple Ideas Men agree in, 70. f. 28. 
Move in a regular Train in our Minds, 
72. $9. 25 3 
That have Degrees want Names, 93. $.6, 
IWhy ſome have Names, and others not, 
Original, 121. $73 
' All Complex Ideas reſolvable into Sim- 
ple, 128. 5. 94. f 
What Simple Ideas have been moſt mo- 
dified, 128. 8. 10. 


Ffff Idea; 
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Idea; our Complex Idea of God and other 
Spirits common in every thing, but Infi- 
nity, 136. F. 36, | 

Clear and obſcure, 160, Y. 2, 

Diſtinct and confuſed, 161. $. 4. | 

May be clear in one part, and obſcure in 
anotber, 163, 5. 13. 

Real and fantaſtical, 165. $- 1. 

Simple are all real, 165. §. 2. 

And adequate, 167. Y- 2. | 
What Idea of mixed Modes are fantaſti- 
cal, 166. C. 4- 
IWhat Idea of Subſtances are fantaſtical, 

166. H. 5. 

Adequate and Inadequate, 166. §. 1+ 

How ſaid to be in things, 167. S. 2. 

Modes are all Adequate Ideas, 167. v. 3. 

Unleſs as refer d to Names, 168. 5.4, 5. 

Of Subſtances Inadequate, 170. S. 11. 

1. As refer d to real Eſſences, 168. f. 6, 7. 

2. As refer d to a Collection of Simple 
Ideas, 169. $.8. 

Simple Ideas are perfect lc, 170. $.12. 

Of Subſtances are perfect u,. 5. 13. 

Of Modes are perfect Archety pes, ib. 5. 14. 

True or falſe, 171. 

When falſe, 175 &c. §. 21,22, 23,2452 5 

As bare Appearances in the Mind, neither 
true nor falſe, 172. F. 3. 

As refer d to otber Mens Ideas, or to real 
Exiſtence, or to real Eſſences, may be 
true or falſe, ibid. H. 4, 5. 

The Reaſon of ſuch Reference, 172. $.6,7,8- 

Simple Ideas refer'd to other Mens Ideas, 
leaſt apt to be falſe, 173. 9. 9- 

Complex ones in this reſpect more apt to 
be falſe, eſpecially thoſe of mixed 
Modes, 173. §. 11. 

Simple Ideas refer d to Exiſtence are all 
true, 173. H. 14, 16. 2 
Tho they ſhould be different in different 

Men, 174. H. 15. 
Complex Ideas of Modes are all true, 174. 


7 
3 when falſe, 175. §. 21, &c. 
When right or wrong, 176. H. 26. 
That we are uncapable of, 257. $. 23. 
That we cannot attain, becauſe of their 
Remoteneſs, 258. §. 24. 
Becauſe of their Minuteneſs, ibid. 6. 25. 
Simple haue a real Conformity to things, 
263.-$,.4- Tons 
And all others but of Subſtances, ibid. 5. 5. 
Simple cannot be got by words of Defini- 
7 
But only by Experience, 193. S. 14. 

Of mixed Modes, why moſt compounded, 
198. §. 13. Mi Se 2 
Sßbeciſick of mixed Modes, how at firſt 
made: Inſtance in Kinneah and 

Niouph, 213. 5. 44, 45. 


Of Subſtances : inſtance in Zahab, 214. 


47. 

Simple Ideas and Modes have all alſtract 
as well as concrete Names, 217. F. 2. 

Of Subſtances bave ſcarce any concrete 
Names, 218. F. 2. 

Different in different Men, 221. F. 13. 

Our Ideas almoſt all relative, 97. $. 3. 

Particular are firſt in the Mind, 278. &. g. 

General are imperfect, ibid. | 

How poſitive Ideas may be from priva- 
tive Cauſes, 46. S. 4. 

The Uſe of this Term not dangerous, 402, 
&c. *Tis fitter than the word Notion, 
404. Other words as liable to be a- 
bus'd as this, ibid. Yet *tis condemn'd 
both as new and not new, 406, 437. 
The ſame with Notion, Senſe, Alean- 
ing, &c, 503. Their Connection may 
be clear, tho they are not wholly ſo, 
524, 525- They are not the things 

| whereof they are Ideas, 525. The 


Author never ſpeaks of ſelf-evident 
Ideas, 537. 


[dentical Propoſitions teach nothing, 285. C. 2. 
Identity, not an innate Idea, 23. F. 3, 4, 5. 

And Diverſity, 142. 

Of a Plant wherein it conſiſts, 144. $. 4. 

Of Animals, ibid. $. 5. 

Of a Man, 144. F. 6, 8. 

Unity of Subſtance does not always make 

the ſame Idea, ibid. $. 7. 

Perſonal Idea, 146. 5. 9. 

Requires not the ſame Body, 495, &c. 

Depenas on the ſameConſciouſneſs,ib.$.10. 

Continued Exiſtence makes Identity, 153. 

5. 29. 
And Diverſity in Ideas the firſt Percep- 
tion of the Mind, 243. F. 4. 
Ideots and Madmen, 60. F. 12, 13. 
Ignorance, our Ignorance infinitely exceeds 

our Knowledg, 257. F. 22. 

Cauſes of Ignorance, ibid. $. 23. 

1, For want of Ideas, ibid, 

2, For want of a diſcoverable Connection 

between the Ideas we have, 259. F. 28. 

3. For want of tracing the Ideas we bave. 

261. F. 30. 
Illation, what, 315. b. 2. 
Immenſity, 63. 5. 4. 

How this Idea is got, 85. $. 3. 
Immoralities, of whole Nations, 1 f. 5. 9, 10. 
1 not annexed to any Shape, 265. 
ig 9. I 5+. 16 13 ky 10 
Impenetrability, 41. f. 1 
Impolition of Opinions unreaſonable, 3 1 1.5. 4. 
Impoſſibile eſt Idem eſſe & non eſſe, not 

the firſt thing known, 11. 6. 25. 
Impoſlibility, not an innate Idea, 23. b. 3. 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 4. F. 5. 
Inadequate Ideas, 166. S. 1. 


Incom- 
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Incompatibility,bow far knowatle, 254.15. 
Individuationis Principium, is Exiſtence, 
143. Y. 3. 
lafallible Judg of Controverſies, 25. F. 12. 
Inference, what, 315. F. 2, 3, 4. 
Infinite, why the Idea of Infinite not appli- 
cable to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of 
Quantity, ſince they can be as often re- 
peated, 86. F. 6. 
The Idea of Infinity of Space or Number, 
and of Space or Number Infinite, muſt 
be diſtinguiſhd, 87. §. 7. 
Our Idea of Infinite very obſcure, ib. F. 8. 
Number furniſhes us with the cleareſt Ideas 
of Infinite, 88. S. 9. 
The Idea of Infinite a growing Idea, ib. 5. i 2. 
Our Idea of Infinite partly poſitive, partly 
comparative, partly negative, 89. S. 1 5. 
Why ſome Men think they have an Idea 
of infinite Duration, but not of infi- 
nite Space, 91. S. 20. 
Why Diſputes about Infinite are uſually 
perplexed, ibid. S. 21. 
Our Idea of Infinity has its Original in 
Senſation and Reflection, 92. F. 22. 
We bave no poſitive Idea of Infinite, 88. 
S. 13, 14. p. 90. F. 16. 
Infinity, why more commonly allowed to Du- 
ration, than to Expanſion, 79. S. 4. 
How apply'd to God by us, 8 5. §. 1. 
Flow we get this Idea, ibid. §. 2, 3. 
The Infinity of Number, Duration, and 


Space, different ways conſider'd, 82. 
S. 10, 11. 


Innate Truths muſt be the firſt known, 11. S. 26. 
Principles to no purpoſe, if Men can be ig- 
norant or doubtful of them, 17. §. 13. 


Principles of my Lord Herbert examin'd, 
18. F. 15, Ce. 


Moral Rules to no purpoſe, if cffaceable 


or alterable, 20. S. 20. 
Propoſitions muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from o- 
thers by their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, 
29. Y. 21. 
The Doctrine of Innate Principles of ill 
Conſequence, 31. F. 24. 
Inſtant, what, 72. F. 10, 
And continual Change, 73. I. 13,14,15- 
Intelligibly, how to ſpeak or write ſo, 544- 
Intuitive Knowledg, 246. F. 1. 
Our bipbeſt Certainty, 315. F. 14- 
Invention, wherein it conſiſis, 56. F. 8. 
Joy, 96. F. 7. : 
Iron, of wbat Advantage to Mankind, 304. 
SF. 11. | 
Judgment, wrong Judgments in reference 
| to Good and Evil, 114. §. 58. 
Right Judgment, ibid. 
One Cauſe of wrong Judgment, 310. f. 3. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 307. 


R 


K. 


Nowledg has a great Connection with 
Words, 233. F. 25. 

The Author's Definition of it explain'd 
and defended, 410, How it differs 
from Faith, ibid. His Definition of it 
leads not to Scepticiſm, 509, &c. 

What, 243. S. 2. 

How much our K nowledg depends on our 
Senſes, 241. F. 23. 

Actual, 244. S. 8. 

Habitual, 244. S. 8. 

Habitual twofold, 244. F. 9. 

Intuitive, 246. F, 1. 

Intuitive the cleareſt, ibid. 

Intuitive, irreſiſtible, ibid. 

De monſtrative, 246. S. 2. 

Of general Truths is all either intuitive 
or demonſtrative, 249. F. 14. 

Of particular Exiſtences is ſenſitive, ibid. 

Clear Ideas do not always produce clear 
Knowledg, 249. F. 15. 

What kind of Knowledg we have of Na- 
ture, 129. Y. 12. 

Its beginning and progreſs, G1. F.15, 
16,17. p. 71. S. 15,16. 

Given us in the Faculties to attain it, 25. 
5. 12. | 

Mens Knowledg according to the Imploy- 
ment of their. Faculties, 30. S. 22. 

To be got only by the Application of our 
own Thought to the Contemplation of 
things, ibid. S. 23. | 

Extent of Human Knowledg, 250. 

Our Knowledg goes not beyond our Ideas, 
ibid. S. 1. 

Nor beyond the Perception of their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, ibid. S. 2. 


Reaches not to all our Ideas, 250. S. 3. 


Much leſs to the Reality of things, ib. §. s. 


* Yet very improvable, if right ways were 


taken, 230. Y. 6. 


Of Co-exiſtence very narrow, 252, &c. 
9. 9, 10, 11. 


And therefore of Subſtances very narrow, 


253, &c. 5. 14, 15, 16. 

Of other Relations indeterminable, 255. 
LIES: 

Of Exiſtence, 257. F. 21. 

Certain and univerſal, where to be had, 
260. S. 29+ 

Ill uſe of Words a great bindrance of 
Knowledg, 261. $,30. * 

General, where to be got, 261. S. 31. 

Lies only in our Thoughts, 275. $. 13. 

Reality of our Knowledp, 261. 

Of Matbematical Truths, bow real, 263. 
CS... | 

Of Morality real, ibid. S. 7. 

| Knowledg 


K nowledg of Subſtances, bow far real, 264. 


12. 

What makes our Knowledg real, 262. 
$. 3. P. 263. $.8- 

Conſidering Things, and not Names, t he 
way to Knowledg, 26 5. H. 13. 

Of Subſtances, wherein it conſiſts, 272. 
8. 10. 

Mpat required to any tolerable Knowledg 
of Subſtances, 275. H. 14. 

Self. evident, 276. Y. 2. 

Of Identity and Diverſity, as large as 
our Ideas, 252- F. 8. p. 277. $.4- 
Wherein it conſiſts, ibid. 

Of Co-exiſtence very ſcanty, 278. F. 5. 

Of Relations of Modes not ſo ſcanty,ib.y.6. 

Of real Exiſtence none, ibid. $. 7- 

Begins in Particulars, 278, Y. 9. 

Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 2 90. F. 2. 

Demonſtrative of a God, ibid. H. 1. 

Improvement of Knowledg, 300. 

Not improvꝰd by Maxims, 243. Y. 3: 

Why ſo thought, 243. $- 2. 

Knowledg improv'd only by perfedting and 
comparing Ideas, 302. $.6. p.305. v.14. 

And finding their Relations, 302. $. 7- 

By intermediate Ideas, 305. F. 14. 

In Subſtances how to be improved, 302.5.7, 

Partly neceſſary, partly voluntary, 306. 
I. I, 2. 

Why ſome, and ſo little, ibid. $, 2. 

How increaſed, 312. H. 6. 


1. 
1123 why they change, 123. b. 7. 
herein it conſiſts, 181. H. 1, 2,3. 
Its Uſe, 196. 9. 7. 
Its Imperfections, 226. g. 1. 
Double Uſe, 226. F. 1. 
The Uſe of Language deſtroy d by the 
Subtilty of Diſputing, 228. F. 10, 11. 
Ends of Language, 233. H. 23. 


Its Imperfections not eaſy to be cured, 23 5. 


8. 2, 47 55 6. 

The Cure of them neceſſary to Philoſophy, 
23 F- s 3. 

To uſe no word without a clear and diſtinct 
Idea annex d to it, is one Remedy of the 
Imperfectious of Language, 237. $.8,9- 

Propriety in the Uſe of Words, another 
Remedy, 238. F. 11, 

Law of Nature generally allow?d, 14. &. 6. 

There is, tho not innate, 17. $, 13. 

Its inforcement, 154+ F. 6. 


Learning, the ill 1 K Learning in theſe : 
C 


later Ages, 226, 


Of the Schools lies chiefly, in the Abuſe of 
Words, 226, & 


Such Learning of ill, Conſequence, 228. 


= OO 
Liberty, what, 99. 9. 8, 9210 11 12. 


e 101. S. 15. 


The INDEX to 


_ Belongs not to the Will, 100, S. 14, 
To be determin'd by the Reſult of our own 
Deliberation, is no Reſtraint of Liberty, 
111. F. 48, 49, 50. 
Founded in a Power of ſuf] nding our par- 
ticular Deſires, 110. F. 47,51, $2. 
Light, its abſurd Definitions, 191. F. 10. 
Light in the Mind, what, 333. $. 13. 
Logick bas introduc'd Obſcurity into Lan- 
guages, 227, F. 6. 
And binder d Knowledg, ibid. $. 7: 
Love, 95. $. 4. 
M. 


Adneſs, 60. $.13. Oppoſition to Rea- 
ſon deſer ves that Name, 177.9.4.. 
Magiſterial. The moſt knowing are leaſt 
Magiſterial, 311, $. 4. 
Making, 141. S. 2. 
Man not the Product of blind Chance, 291. 5.8. 
The Eſſence of Man is placed in his Sbape, 
266, F. 16. 
Ve know not bis real Eſſence, 200. F. 3. 
p. 205. §. 22. p. 207. §. 27. 
The Boundaries of the human Species not 
determined, ibid. $. 27. 
What makes the ſame individual Man, 
150. H. 21. p. 153. b. 29. 
The ſame Man may be diſfrrent Perſons, 
I 49. §. 19. | 
Mathematicks, their Methods, 302, $. 7. 
Improvement, 305. §. 15. Of tbe uſe 
of em in Natural Philoſopby, 542. 
Matter incomprehenſible both in its Coheſion 
and Diwiſibility, 132. $.23. p. 134. 
K. 30, 31. 
What, 229. F. 15. 
Mhetber it may think, is not to be known, 
251. F. 6. p. 557—564- 
T be Credibility of Divine Revelation not 
leſſen'd by ſuppoſang it poſſible, 564, 56 5. 
Cannot produce Motion, or any thing elſe, 
292. S. 10, 
And Motion cannot produce Thought, ib. 
Not Eternal, 295. $..18, 
Maxims,276, @c. p. 283. $.12,13,14,15. 
The Author denies not the. Certainty of 
them, 517. He allows them to be of 
ſome uſe, 519. | 
Not alone, ſelf- evident, 2.75; 8. 3. 
Are, not the Truths firſt. kuomn, 278. 4. 9. 
Not the Foundation of our. Knowledg,279. 
g. 10. 
WWheresn. their Evidence conſiſts, ibid. 
$. 10. p. 305. Y. 14. 
Their Uſes 279. 6 11, 12. 
Why the moſt general ſelf evident Propoſi- 
tions alone paſs for Maxi ms, ib. S. 11. 
Are commonly Proofs only. where, there is 
no need of Proofs, 284. §. 15. 
Of little Vſe with clear Terms, 285. §. 19. 
| Maxims 
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Maxims of dangerous Uſe with doubtful 
Terms, 283. H. 12, 20. | 
When firſt known, F. F. 9, 12, 13. p. 7. 
$. 14, 16. 
How they gain Aſſent, 19. F. 21, 22. 
Made * particular Obſervations, ib. 
Not in the Underſtanding, before they are 
actually known, 9. H. 22. 
Neitber their Terms nor Ideas innate, 10. 
Leaſt known to Children and illiterate 
People, 11. $. 27. 
Memory, 55. $. 2. 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, ſettle Ideas 
in the Memory, ibid. S. 3- 
And Repetition, ibid. F. 4. p. 56. §. 6. 
Difference of Memory, 55. 9. 4, 5. 
In Remembyance, the Mind ſometimes 
active, ſometimes paſſive, 56. H. 7. 
Its Neceſſity, ibid. 5. 8. : 
Defects, 56. F. 8, 9. 
In Brutes, 57. F. 10. 
Metaphyſick, and Scbool- Divinity fill'd 


with uninſtructiue Propoſitions, 288,5.9. 


Method «ſed in Mathematicks, 302. H. 7. 
Mind, the Quickneſs of its Actions, 5 3.4.10. 
Minutes, Hours, Days, not neceſſary to Du- 
ration, 75. H. 23. 
Miracles, the Ground of Aſſent to Miracles, 
SI. 13. 
Miſery, what, 108. F. 42. 
Modes, mixed Modes, 122. S. 1. 
Made by the Mind, ibid. S. 2. 


Sometimes got by the Explication of their 


Names, 123. H. 3. 


MW hence a mixed Mode bas itsUnity,ib.$.4. 


Occaſion of mixed Modes, 1 23. S. 5. 
Mixed Modes, their Ideas, bow got, 124. 
» 9: ng 
: 4 Simple and Complex, 62. F. 4. 
Simple Modes, 63. F. 1. 
Of Motion, 92. §. 2. 
Moral Good and Evil, what, 154. $. 5. 
Three Rules whereby Men judg of Moral 
Rectitude, ibid. $. 7. 


Beings, bow founded on ſample Ideas of 


Senſation and Reflection, 158.6.14,15. 
Rules not ſelf-evident, 14. F. 4. 
Variety of Opinions concerning Moral 

Rules, whence, 14. Y. 5, 6- 

Rules, if innate, cannot with publick Al- 
lowance be tranſpreſſed, 16, &c. $.11, 
| [35:43 | 

Morality capable of Demonſtration, 239. 

$.16. p. 255. $.18. p. 302. §. 8. 
The proper ſtudy of Mankind, 304. $- 11. 
Of Actions in their Conformity to a Rule, 

158. $. 15. 

Miſtakes in Moral Notions owing to 

Names, ibid. 5. 16. 

Diſcourſes in Morality, if not clear, 'tis the 

Fault of the Speaker, 239. F. 17. 

Vol. J. 


Hindrances of demonſtrative treating of 
Morality. 1. Want of Marks, 2. 
Complexedneſs, 259. $.19. 3. In- 
tereſt, 256. F. 20. | 

Change of Names in Morality changes 
not the Nature of things, 263. 6. 9. 

And Mechaniſm bard to be reconciled, 18. 


14. 
Secur d amidſt Mens wrong Judgments, 
. | 
Motion, ſlow or very ſwift, why not per- 
ceiy'd, 72. S. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Voluntary, inexplicable, 295. F. 19. 
Its abſurd Definitions, 191. S. 8, 9. 


N. 


Nadine of Ideas, 59. F. 8. 
Names Moral eſtabliſh'd by Law, are not to 
be varied from, 264. §. 10. 

Of Subſtances ſtanding for real Eſſences, 
are not capable to convey Certainty to 
tbe Underſtanding, 271. 5.5. 

Standing for nominal Eſſences, will make 
ſome, tho not many certain Propoſitions, 
ibid. 5. 6. 

Why Men ſubſtitute Names for real Eſ- 
ſences, which they know not, 23 1. f. 19. 

Two falſe Suppoſitions in ſuch an Uſe of 
Names, 232. S. 21. 

A particular Name to every particular 
thing, impoſſible, 184. $. 2. 

And uſeleſs, ibid. 5. 3. 

Proper Names where uſed, 185. F. 4, 5. 

Specifick Names are affixed to the nomi- 
nal Eſſence, 189. F. 16. 

Of ſample Ideas and Subſtances, refer to 
things, 190. F. 2. 

What Names ſtand for both real and no- 
minal Eſſence, ibid. S. 3. 3 
Of ſimple Ideas not capable of Definitions, 

ibid. 5. 4. 

Why, 191. F. 7. 

Of leaſt doubtful Signification, 193. S. 15. 

Have few Aſcents in linea predicamen- 
tali, 194. 5. 16, | | 

Of complex Ideas may be de ſined, 193. S. i 2. 

Of mixed Modes ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 
194. F. 2, 3. p. 213. S. 44. | 

Tie together the Parts of their complex 
Ideas, 197. 5. 10. 

Stand always for the real Eſſence, 198. 
§. I 4+ 

IWhy got uſually before the Ideas are 
known, ibid. $. 15. | 

Of Relations comprehended under thoſe 
of mixed Modes, 199, v.16. 

General Names of Subſtances ſtand for 
Sorts, 199. F. 1. | 

Neceſſary to Species, 211. $. 39. * 

Proper Names belong only to Subſtances, 

213. * 8k. - 


Gegeg Names 


Names ef Modes in their firſt Applica- 

tion, 213. f. 44, 45 

of Subſtances 2 their firſt Application, 
214. F. 46, 4 

Specifick Names e for different things 
in different Men, 215. $. 48. 

Are put in the place of * thing ſuppoſed to 
roy the real Eſſence of the Species, ib. 


of — Modes doubtful often, becauſe of 


the great Compoſition of the Ideas they 
ſtand for, 219. $.6. 

m_ they want Standards in Nature, 
ibid. 5. 7. 

Of Subſtances doubtful, becauſe refer'd to 
Patterns that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfectiy, 221. f. 11, 12, 
13, 14. 

In their Philoſophical Uſe hard to have 
ſettled Significations, 222. f. 15. 

Inſtance, wh 223. f. 16, Gold, 221- 
§. 13. p. 223. $. 16. 

Of Ji _ hoes * leaſt doubt ful, 224. 
H. 1 


Leaſt bs Ideas have the leaſt 
dubious Names, ibid. $, 19. 

Nature of Man, what tis, 376. The Au- 
thor s Notion of Nature and Perſon de- 
fended, 4.14, &c. Biſhop of Worceſ- 
ter*'s Account of Nature, 416, &c. 
Obſcurity of it, 419, &c. The ldea of 
it made up of Simple ones, 499. No 
need to conſult Greek or Latin Authors 
to underſtand this Engliſh word, 512. 
Mr. Boyle makes it not the ſame with 
Subſtance, 5 12, 513. The Author's 
Reply to the Biſhop, ſaying, ?Tis the 
Subject of Eſſential Properties, 544- 

Common Nature exiſts not out of the 
Mind, 545. 

Natural Philoſopby not capable of Science, 

259. §. 26. p. 303. F. 08 
Yet very uſeful, 304. $. 1 

| How to be improved, ibid. 

What bas hinder d its Improvement, ibid. 

Neceſlity, 100. $. 13. 

Negative Terms, 181. $, 4. 

Names ſignify the Abſence of poſitive 
Ideas, 46. 5. 5. 
Newton (Air.) 280. F. 1 1. 
Nothing, that nothing cannot produce any 


tbing, is Demonſtration, 291. $. 3. 
Notions, 97 §. 2. 


Modes of Number the moſt difins Ideas, 
3. F. 
— | in Numbers the moſt de- 
terminate, ibid. 5. 4. 
The general Meaſure, 85. S. 8. 
Affordt the 8 of Infinity,S8. F 9. 
Numeration, 'what, 83. G. 77 
Names neceſſary to it, ibid. $. 5, 6. 


And Order, 84. §. . 


Why not early in Children, and i in ſome 
never, ibid. 


O. 


Bſcurity unavoidable in antient Au- 
thors, 221. F. 10. 
The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 161. b. 3 


Obſtinate, they are moſt who have leaſt 24 
mined, $10, 9. 3. 


Opinion, what, 308. F. 3. 


How Opinions grow up to Principles, 20. 
§. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Of others, a wrong Ground of Aſſent, 
309. $.6. 5. 341. f. 17. 
Organs. Our Organs ſuited to our State, 
129. „ 12, 13. 


P. 


Wy preſent, works preſently, 116. S. 64. 
Its Vſe, 44. §. 4. 
Parrot mention'd by Sir W. T. 145.$.8. 


Holds a rational Diſcourſe, ibid. 
Particles join Parts or whole Sentences toge- 
ther, 216. $.1. What care ſhould 
be taken 5 in uſing them, 441, 462. 


In them lies the Beauty of well. ſpeaking, 
ibid. 5. 2. 


How their Uſe is to be known, ibid. 5. 3. 


They expreſs ſome Action or Poſture of 
the Mind, 216. $. 4. 


Paſcal, his great Memory, 57. F. 9. 
Paſſion, 14. 11. 
Paſſions, how they lead us into Error, 3 1 3. f. 1 . 
Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, 95. 8. 3. 
Paſſions are ſeldom ſingle, 108. $. 39 
Perception threefold, 98. $. 5. 
In Perception the Mind for the moſt part 
Paſſiue, 5 1. f. 1. 

Is an Imprejſion made on the Mind, ibid. 
9.374 

In the Womb, $2.9, 8 

Difference between it and innate Ideas, 
ibid. $. 6, 

Puts the difference between the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdom, 53. $. 11. 
The ſeveral Degrees of it ſhew the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of the Maker, 54.5. 12. 

Belongs to all Animals, ib. S. 12,13,14- 

The firſt Inlet of Knowledg, 54. $. 1 p 

Perſon what, 146. $.9. How explamed by 

the Biſhop of Worceſter, 423, &c. 
His Definition of it conſider 426. 
The Author”s Notion of it, 499. no 
more againſt the Trinity than the Bi- 
ſhop's, 

7 Term, 1 52. $. 26. 

The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone makes the 
ſame Pevſon, 147. S. 13. p. 151. $.23- 
The ſame Soul without the ſame Conſciouſ- 
- neſs makes 10! the ſame Perſon, 148. 

FS. 14, &e. 


Perſon : 


Perſon : Reward and Puniſhment follow per- 
ſonal Identity, 149. b. 18. 

Phancy, 56. 5. 8. 

Phantaſtical Ideas, 165. b. 1, 

Philoſophers, their Authority ſhould not 
determine our Judgment, 531. 

Place, 64. $. 7, 8. 

Uſe of Place, 65. $. 9. 

Nothing but a relative Poſition, ib. $.10. 

Sometimes taken for the Space a Body 
fills, 65. $. 10. 

Twofold, 79. $. 6,7. | 

Pleaſure and Pain, 95.5, 1. p.g96.$.15,16. 
Join themſelves to moſt of our Ideas. 4.4.$.2. 
Why join d to ſeveral Actions, 44. §. 3. 

Power, bow we come by its Idea, 97. H. 1. 

Atdtive and Paſſive, ibid. S. 2. 

No paſſive Power in God, no active Power 
in Matter; both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, 97. H. 2, 

Our Idea of active Power cleareſt from 
Reflection, 98. . 4. 

Powers operate not on Powers, 10. f. 18. 

Male a great part of the Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, 127. 6. 7. 

Why, 128. H. 8. 

An Idea of Senſation and Reflection, 45. .. 

Practical Principles not innate, 12. H. 1. 
Not univerſally aſſented to, 13. H. 2. 

Are for Operation, ibid. S. 3. 

Not agreed, 18. S. 14. 

Different, 20, $. 21. 

Principles not to be received without ſtrict 

Examination, 301. f. 4. p. 337.6. 8. 

The ill Conſequences of wrong Principles, 
338. §. 9, 10. 

None innate, 3. 

None univerſally aſſented to, 4. H. 2,3, 4. 

How ordinarily got, 20. $. 22, &c. 

Are to be examin' d, 21. 5.26, 27. 

Not innate, if the Ideas they are made up 
of,, are not innate, 22. F. 1. 

Privative Terms, 181. $. 4. 

Probability, what, 308. H. 1, 3. 

The Grounds of Probability, 309. H. 4. 

In Matter of Fatt, ibid. S. 6. 

How we are to judg in Probabilities, 309. 
F. 5- 

Difficulties in Probabilities, 312. F. 9. 

Grounds of Probability in Speculation, 313. 

18. 
W Meaſures of Probability, 337. &. 7. 
How evaded by prejudiced Minds, 339 
9. 13, 14. 
Proofs, 247. F. 3. 
Properties of Specifick Eſſences not known, 
204. H. 19. 

Of things, very numerous, 170. H. 10. 
p. 176. $. 24. | ; 

Propoſitions ldentical teach nothing, 2 85.5.2. 

Generical teach nothing, 287. f. 4. p. 289. 
§. 13. | * 20 

WWherein a part of the Definition is predi- 
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cated of the Subject, teach nothing, 287. 
0. 5, 6. 

But the ſigniſication of that word,288.F. 7. 

Concerning Subſtances, generally either 
trifling or uncertain, 288. < 9. 

Merely verbal, hom to be known, 2$9.6,12. 

Abſtra Terms predicated one of another, 
produce merely verbal Propoſitions, ib. 

Or part of a Complex Idea predicated of 
the whole, 289. H. 13. 

More Propoſitions merely verbal than is 
ſuſpeded, ibid. F. 13. 

Univerſal Propoſitions concern not Exiſ- 
tence, 290, H. 1. 

What Propoſitions concern Exiſtence, ib. f. r. 

Certain Propoſitions concerning Exiſtence 
are particular, concerning abſtract Ideas 
may be general, 300. 1 13. 

Mental, 267. F. 3. p. 268. F. 5. 

Verbal, 257. H. 3. P. 268. §. 5. 

Mental, hard to be treated, 267. S. 3, 4. 

Puniſhment, what, 154. S. 5. 

And Reward follow Conſciouſneſs, 149. 
§. 18. p. 152. F. 26. 

An unconſcious Drunkard, why puniſh'd, 
150. 5. 22. 


Q. 
S ſecondary Qualities, their 


Connection or Inconſiſtence un- 
known, 253. F. 11. 


Of Subſtances ſcarce knowable, but by Ex- 


perience, 253. F. 14, 16. 

Of Spiritual Subſtances leſs than of Cor- 
poreal, 255, F. 17. 

Secondary have no conceivable Connection 
with the Primary that produce them, 
253. F.12, 13. p. 259. 6.28. 

Of Subſtances depend on remote Cauſes, 

| 273. F. 11. 

Not to be known by De ſcriptions, 240.5. 21. 

Secondary, hom far capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, 248. FS. 11, 12, 13. 

What, 47. F. 8. p. 48. F. 16. 

How ſaid to be in things, 167. F. 2. 

Secondary would be other, if we could diſco- 
ver the minute parts of Bodies, 129.5. 1 1. 

Primary Qualities, 47. Y. 9. 

How they produce Ideas in us, 48. F. 12. 

Secondary Qualities, ib. §. 13, 14, 15. 

Primary Qualities reſemble our Ideas, ſe- 
condary not, 48. H. 15, 16, &c. 

Three ſorts of Qualities in Bodies, 50. H. 23. 

i, e. Primary, ſecondary immediately per- 
ceivable, and ſecondary mediately per- 
ceivable, ibid. S. 25. 

Secondary Qualities, are bare Powers, 50. 

8.23, 24, 25. ' H-QO12%) I 

Secondary Qualities baue no diſcernible 

Connection with the firſt, ibid. '$. 25. 
A how little to be relied on, 313. 
. 10% * = 
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EX. 


RE Ideas, 165. 
Reaſon, its various Significations, 315. 
| S. 1. What, ibid. S. 2. 
Reaſon is natural Revelation, 331. F. 4. 
It muſt judg of Revelation, 334. H. 14, 15. 
It muſt be our laſt Guide in every tbing, ib. 
Four parts of Reaſon, 316. S. 3, 
Where Reaſon fails us, 422. $. 9. 
Neceſſary in all but Intuition, 323. §. 15. 
As contra-diſtinguiſh'd to Faith, what, 
326. Y. 2. 
Helps us not to the Knowledg of innate 
Truths, 5. S. 5,6, 7, 8. 
General Ideas, general Terms, and Rea- 
ſon, uſually grow together, 7. §. 15. 
The Verdict of it not neceſſary to confirm 
a known Divine Revelation, 564 — 568, 
How the Defe& of it is help'd by Reve- 
lation, 572, 573. | 
Recollection, 93. $ 1, 
Reflection, 32. $. 4. 
Related, 38. §. 1. 
Relation, 63. F. J. p. 138. 
Relation proportional, 153. S. 1. 
Natural, ibid. 5. 2. 
Inſtituted, 154. S. 3. 
Moral, ibid. 5. 4. 
Numerous, 159. 6.17. 
Terminate in ſample Ideas, ibid. F. 18, 
Our clear Idea of Relation, ibid. y. 19. 
Names of Relations doubtful, 169. 9.19. 
Without correlative Terms not ſo com- 
monly obſerved, 138. F. 2. | 
Different from the things related,1 39.9.4. 
_ Changes without any Change in the Sub- 
ject, ibid. $. 5. 
Always between two, ibid. F. 6. 
All things capable of Relation, i 39, S. G. 
The Idea of the Relation often clearer than 
of the things related, ibid. v. 8. 
All terminate in ſimple Ideas of Senſation 
and Reflection, 1.40. F. 9. 
Relative, 138, §. 1. | 
Some Relative Terms taken for external 
Denominations, 138, S. 2, 
Some for abſolute, ibid. F. 3. 
How to be known, 140, F- ic. 
Many words, tho ſeeming abſolute, are 
Relatives, 138.Y 3. p. 141. L. 3,4, 5 
Religion all Men bave time to inquire into, 
335 . 3. 


quiring, 336. F. 4. 
Remembrance of great force in common 
Life, 156. F. 8. 
_ What, 28. F. 20. p. 56. $.7- 


3157. f. 12. 


484, &c. not neceſſarily underſtood of 


But in many Places are bindred from in- | 


Reputation of great force in common Life, 


Reſurrection, The Author's Not ian of it, 


The INDEX to 


the ſame Body, 485, &c. ' The mean- 
ing of his Body, 2 Cor. 5. 10. p. 486. 
The ſame Body of Chriſt aroſe, and 
why, 489. How the Scripture con- 
ſtantiy ſpeaks about it, 495. 
Revelation, an unqueſtionable Ground of 
Aſſent, 315. F, 14. p. 565. 
Belief no Proof of it, 334. F. 15. 
Traditional Revelation cannot convey any 
new ſample Ideas, 326. v. 3. : 
Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or Senſes, 327. 


4. 
In things of Reaſon no need of Revelation, 
327. F. 5+ 
Cannot over. rule our clear Knowledg, 
327. S. 5. P. 329. F. 10. | 
Muſt over-rule Probabilities of Reaſon, 
323. §. 8, 9. 
Reward, nhat, 154. F. 5. 
Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 234. $-34, 


8. 


SA ade 247. S. 3. 
dame, whether Subſtance, Mode or 
Concrete, 152. F. 28. 
Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid in a Micro- 
ſcope, 129. F. 11. 
Sceptical, no one ſo Sceptical as to doubt 
his own Exiſtence, 291. S. 2. 
Scepticiſm, The Author's Definition of 
Knowledg leads not to i;, 509. The 
Biſhop of Worceſter*s arguing rather 
tenas to it, 511. Syllogiſm not ne- 
ceſſary to prevent it, 523. 
Schools, wherein faulty, 227. $. 6, &c. 
Science divided into a Conſideration of Na- 
ture, of Operation, and of Signs, 342. 
No Science of natural Bodies, 260. f. 29. 
Scripture, Interpretations of Scripture not to 
be impoſed, 225,F. 23. The Author's 
Veneration of it, 387, 389. Tbe uſe 
of Ideas in underſtanding it, 501, 502. 
Self, what makes it, 149. $.17. p. 156. 
F. 20. p. 151. b. 23, 24, 25. 
Self-Love, 177. f. 2. partly Cauſe of Un- 
reaſonableneſs in us, ibid. 
Self. Evident Propoſitions, where to be had, 
276, &c. 
Neither needed nor admitted Proof, 285. 
919. 
Senſation, 32. $. 3. diſtinguiſhable from 
other Perceptions, 249. F. 14. 
Explain d, 49. H. 21. 
What, 93. F. 1. 
Senſes, why we cannot conceive other Qualities 
than the Objects of our Senſes, 40. . 3. 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 240. §. 21. 
Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, 
. 
Our Organs of Senſe ſuted to our State, 
129. S. 12, 13. 
Senſible Knowledg is as certain as we need, 
298. $: 8. Senſi- 
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Senſible Knowledg goes not beyond the pre- 
ſent Ad, ibid. 5. 9. 
Shame, 96. S. 17. 
Simple Ideas, 39. F. 1. 
Not made by the Mind, ibid. g. 2. 
Power of the Mind over them, 61. f. 1- 
The Materials of all our Knowledg, 45. f. 10. 
All poſitive, 46. F. 1, 
Very different from their Cauſes, 48. S. 2, 3. 
Sin, with different Men ſtands for different 
Actions, 19. F. 19. 
Solidity, 41. S. 1. 
Inſeparable from Body, 41. S. 1. 
By it Body fills Space, ibid. 5. 2. 
This Idea got by Touch, ibid. 
How diſtinguiſh'd from Space, 41. S. 3. 
From Hardneſs, 42. S. 4. 
Something from Eternity demonſtrated, 
291. S. 3. P. 292+ $, 8. 
Sorrow, 96. I 8, | 
Soul tbinks not always, 34. $.9, &c. 
Not in ſound Sleep, 35. S. 11, &c. 
Its Immateriality we know not, 251. b. 6. 
P. 3577 556. 
Religion not concern d in the Souls Im- 
materiality, ibid. 5. 6. 
Our Ignorance about it, 152, Y. 27. 
The Immortality of it not prov'd by Rea- 
ſon, 568 — 571. is brought to 
light by Revelation, 571. 
Sound, its Modes, 92. F. 3. 
Space, its Idea got by Sight and Touch,6 3.5.2, 
Its Modifications, ibid. S. 4. 
Not Body, 65. S. 11, 12. 
Its Parts inſeparable, 66. S. 12. 
Immovable, 66. S. 14. 
WWhetber Body or Spirit, ibid. S. 16. 
Whether Subſtance or Accident, 67. §. 17. 
Infinite, 67. S. 21+ p. 86. 5. 4. 
Ideas of Space and Body diſtinck, 6g. 
8.247 25+ 
Conſider'd as a Solid, 82. S. 11. 


Hard to conceive any real Being void of 


Space, 82. §. 11. 

Species; why changing one ſample Idea of 
the Complex one, is thought to change 
the Species in Modes, but not in Sub- 
ſtances, 231. b. 19. 

Of Animals and Vegetables, moſtly diſtin- 
guiſi d by Figure, 208. F. 29. 

Of other things, by Colour, ibid. 

Made by the Underſtanding for Commu- 
nication, 197. 5. 9. 

No Species of mixed Modes without a 
Name, ibid. 5. 11. | 

Of Subſtances, are determin'd by the no- 
minal Eſſence, 201. S. 7, 8, 11, 13. 
p. 198. 5. 13. | 

Not by ſubſtantial Forms, 202. $- 10. 

Nor by the real Eſſence, 204+ $. 18. 
p. 206, 5. 35. 
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Of Spirits, bow diſtinguiſh'd, 202. f. 11. 

More Species of Creatures above than be- 
low us, 203. F. 12. 

Of Creatures very gradual, ibid. S. 12. 
What is neceſſary to the making of Species 
by real Eſſences, 204. S. 14, &c. 
Of Animals and Plants, cannot be diſtin- 

guiſh'd by Propagation, 206. §. 23. 

Of Animals and Vegetables, diſtinguiſtd 
principally by the Shape and Figure; of 

other things, by the Colour, 208. S. 29. 

Of Man likewiſe in part, 206. F. 26. 

Inſtance, Abbot of St, Martin, ibid. 

1s but a partial Conception of what is in 

the Individuals, 209. F. 32. 

*Tis the Complex Idea which the Name 
ſtands for, that makes the Species, 
211. F. 35. 

Man makes the Species or Sorts, ibid. 
S. 36, 37. 

But the Foundation of it ts in the Simili- 
tude found in things, 211. F. 36, 


37+ 
Every diſtin abſtra Idea makes a dif- 
ferent Species, ibid. H. 38. 
Speculation, matters of it not prov'd by 
Votes, 516. 
Speech, its End, 182. S. 1, 2. 
Proper Speech, 184. 8. 8. 
Intelligible, ibid, 
Spirits, the Exiſtence of Spirits not knowa- 
ble, 299. S. 12. 
How tis prov'd, 357. | 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies, not con- 
ceivable, 259. S. 28. 
8 Knowledg they have of Bodies, 241. 
29. 
Separate, how their Knowledg may exceed 
ours, 56. F. 9. 
Me have as clear a Notion of the Sub- 
ſtance of Spirit, as of Body, 127. 
S. F. 
A Conje@ure concerning one way of Know= 
ledg, wherein Spirits excel us, 130- 
9. 13. 
Our Ideas of Spirit, 131.5. 15. As clear 
as that of Body, 132. S. 22. 
Primary Ideas belonging to Spirits, 131. 
5. 18. 
Move, 131. S. 19, 20. 
Ideas of Spirit and Body compared, 134. 
§. 30. 
The Exiſtence of Spirits as eaſy to be ad- 
mitted as that of Bodies, ibid. 5. 28, 
We have no Idea bow Spirits communicate 
their Thought, 136. $. 36. : 
How far we are ignorant of the Being, 
Species, and Properties of Spirits, 259- 


27. 

The word Spirit don't neceſſarily denote 

Immateriality, 358, 568. 
Hhhh 


Spirits: 
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Spirits: The Scripture ſpeaks of material 
Spirits, 358, 573. 

Stupidity, 56. $. 8. 

Subſtance, 122, H. 1. 

No Idea of it, 28. $, 18. 

Not very knowable, ibid. 

Our Certainty concerning Subſtances, 
reaches but a little way, 9 §. 7. 
p. 272. H. 10. p. 275. H. 1 

The confus'd Idea of Subſtance. in gene- 
ral, makes always a part of the Eſ- 
ſence of the Species of Subſtances, 205. 

05 

In Subſtances we muſt rectiſy the Signi- 

| fication of their Names by the Things, 
more than by Definitions, 241. F. 24. 

Their Ideas ſingle or collective, 62. §. 6. 

We have no diſtin Idea of Subſtance, 
67. $. 18,19. 

have no Idea of pure Subſtance, 126. 

& 

Our Ideas E the Sorts of Subſtances, 126. 
0. 354 

W in our Ideas of Subſtances, 
136. $. 37 

Colled ive Ideas of Subſtances, 1 37 

They are ſingle Ideas, ibid. S. 2 

Three ſorts, 143. . 2. 

The Ideas of Subſtances hade in the Mind 
a double Reference, 168. f. 6 

The Properties of Subſtances numerous, 
and not at all to be known, 170. F. 9, 
10. 

The 8 Ideas of Subſtances, 127. 


Thee ſorts of Ideas make our Complex 
one of Subſtances, 128. F. 9. 
Subſtance not diſcarded by the Eſſay, 344, 
&c. The Author's 
clear as that of noted Lopicians, 
345, &c. We talk like Children a- 
bout it, 125, F. 2. p. 346. The 
Author and the Biſhop of Worceſter 
agreed in the Notion 0 it, 348, 551. 
How the Mind forms the general Idea 
of it, 349, 352. The Author makes 
not the Being of it depend on the 
Fancies of Men, 350. Tis uſed for 
Eſſence or Nature, 353. Idea of it 
obſcure, 354, 355, 553» The Au- 
thor's Principles conſiſt with the Cer- 
{my of its Exiſtence, 550. Tea, 
they prous it equally with the Biſbo ps, 
55. The Author ridicu'd not 4 
Notion of it by bis Similies of the 
Elephant and Toxtoiſe, 552. The 
Certainty of the Being of Subſtance 
don't ſuppoſe a clear Mea of it, 554- 


Subliſtence a Dialegve dN it, 
46. 


Subrily what, 228. 8. 8. 


Account of it as 


Succeſſion, an Idea got chiefly from the 
8 of our Ideas, 45. F. 9. p. 71. 
6 
Which Train is the Meaſure of it, 72. 
§. 12. 
Summum Bonum, wherein it conſiſts, 113. 


9.55. 
Sun, 1 name of a Species, tho but one, 


9. S.1, 
Syllogifm, no belp to Reaſoning, 316, 
The Uſe of SYlopifem, ibid. 5 98 
Inconveniencies of Syllogiſm, ibid. 
Of no Uſe in Probabilities, 321. F. 5. 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 321. <.6. 
Or Ef Improvement of our Knowledg, 
7- 
Whether - Syllogiſm the Middle Terms 
may not be better plac'd, 322. b. 8. 
May be about Particulars, ibid. 
Certainty not to be placed in it, 523. 


2 
Ts and Smells, their Modes, 92. 


§. 5. 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens its Force, 313. 
S. 10. 
Thinking, 93. 
Modes of T hinking, 93. V- 1, 2. 
Mens ordinary way of T binking, 268, 


9. 4. 
An Gen of the Soul, 34. H. 10. 
Without Memory uſeleſs, 36. H. 15. 
Time, what, 73. §. 17, 18. 
Not the Meaſure of Motion, 75. F. 22. 
And Place, diſtinguiſhable Portions of in- 
pou. Duration and Expanſion, 79. 


H. 5 
Two is ibid. §. 6, 7. 

Denominations from Time are Relati ves, 
141. F. 3. 

Toleration neceſſary in our State Know- 
ledg, 311. H. 4. 

Tradition, the older, the leſs e 328. 
F. 6. 

Trifling Propoſitions, 285. 

Diſcourſes, 288. 9. 9, * 11. 

Trinity, nothing in the Eſſay againſt it, 
343, &c. The Autber complains of 
being brought into the Controverſy, 
390, &c. How the Doctrine of it is 
own'd by him, 434. 

Truth, what, 267. S. 2, p 268, 6. 5. 


p. 269. F. 9. 
Of Thought; 267. $- 3. P. 269. 9.9. 
Of Words, 267. $.3- 


Verbal and real, 269. 5. 8, 9 
Moral, 270..9.11, 
Metapbyſical, 171. 6.2 
General ſeldom apprebended uy 6 i Wards, 
272. F. 10. 


| In what it con 6 1 17 18. 
/aſts, 5. 6. ; Truth: 
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Truth: Love of it neceſſary, 330. S. 1. 
How we may know we love it, ibid. 
The Author's profeſs'd Concern for it, 
463. 


V. 


Acuum poſſible, 68. §. 22. 
wa proves a Vacuum, ibid. 
3 
We bave an Idea of it, 41. F. 3. p. 43. 
§. 5. 
Variety in Mens Purſuits accounted for, 
113. F. 54, &c. 
Virtue, what in Reality, 19. 6. 18. 
What in its common Application, 16. 


§. 10, 11. 


Is preferable under a bare Poſſibility of a 

future State, 119. $. 70, | 

How taken, 19. f. 17. 

Vice lies in wrong Meaſures of good, 341. 
§. 16. 
Underſtanding, what, 98. $. 5, 6. 

Like a dark Room, 61. $.17, 

When rightly uſed, 2. F. 5. 

Three ſorts of Perception in the Under- 

ſtanding, 98. S. 5. 
Mholly paſſive in the Reception of ſimple 
Ideas, 39. §. 25. 
Uneaſineſs alone deter mines the Will to a 
_ Action, 104. S. 29, 31, 33, 
* 
Why it determines the Will, 106. F. 36, 
37 

Cauſes of it, 114. §. 57, &c. 

Unity, an Idea both of Senſation and Reflec- 
tion, 45. S. 7. 

Suggeſted by every thing, 83. S. 1. 
Univerſality is only in Signs, 187. f. 11. 
Univerſals, bow made, 59. S. 9. 
Volition, what, 98. S. 5. p. 101. $. 15. 

Better known by Reflection than Words, 

I 04. S. 30. 
Voluntary, what, p. 98. $6.5. p. 100. 
S. 11. p. 104. F. 28. 


W. 


Hat is is, is not univerſally aſſented 
to, 4. 5. 4+ 
Where and when, 80. S. 8. 
W hole bigger than its Parts, its Uſe, 279. 


9. 11. 
And Part, nat innate Ideas, 23. $.6. 


Will, what, 98, §. 5, 6. p. 101. H. 15. 


p. 104. F. 29. 
What determines the Will, ibid. 5. 29. 
Often confounded with Deſire, 104. 
§. 30. 
Is converſant only about our own Actions, 
ibid. $. 30. | 
Terminates in them, 108. S. 40. 


Is determined by the greateſt preſent re- 
movable Uneaſmeſs, 108. F. 40. 
Wit and Judgment, wherein different, 58. 

§. 2, 
Words, an ill Uſe of Words one great Hin- 
drance of Knowledg, 261. §. 30. 
Abuſe of Words, 226. 
Seas introduce Words without Significa- 
tion, ibid. 5. 2. 
The Scbools bave coin'd multitudes of in- 
fagnificant Words, ibid. $. 2. 
And render d others obſcure, 227. F. 6. 
8 4 uſed without Signification, 226. 
* 3, 
And why, 227. F. F. 
* in their Uſe, an Abuſe of 
ords, ibid. g. 5. 
Obſcurity, an Abuſe of Words, 227, 
9 6 


Taking them for things, an Abuſe of 
Words, 22. F. 14. | 

_ moſt liable to this Abuſe of Words, 
ibid. 

This Abuſe of Words à a Cauſe of Ob- 
ſtinacy in Error, 230. $. 16, 

Making them ſtand for real Eſſences, 
which we know not, 1s an Abuſe of 

Words, 230. S. 17, 18. 
The Suppoſition of their certain evident 
Signification, an Abuſe of Words, 
232. §. 22. 
Uſe of Words is, 1. To communicate 
Ideas. 2, With Quickneſs. 3. To 
convey Knowledg, 233. Y. 23, 24. 
m they fail in all theſe, ibid. $. 26, 
c. 

How in Subſtances, 234. $. 32. 

me in Modes and Relations, ibid, 
33. | 


Miſuſe of Words a great Cauſe of Er- 


ror, 235. F. 4. 
Of Obſtinacy, 236. F. 5. 
And of Wrangling, ibid. $. 6. 
Signify one thing in Enquiries, and ano- 
tber in Diſputes. 236. F. 7. 
The Meaning of Words is made known 


in ſimple Ideas by ſhewing, 238. 
S. 1 


14. 

In mixed Modes by defining, ibid. 5. 15. 

In Subſtances by ſhewing and defining too, 

2240. S. 19, 21, 22. 

The ill Conſequence of learning Words 
firſt, and their Meaning afterwards, 
241. S. 24. 

No Shame to ask Men the Meaning of 
their Words, where they are doubtful, 
241, $.25- 

Are to be uſed conſtantly in the ſame 
Senſe, 242. F. 26. 

Or elſe to be explaiwd, where the Context 
determines it not, ibid. 5. 27. 

Words : 


— 
A — _— * 


Words: How made general, 181, $. 3. 
Signifying inſenſible things derived from 
Names of ſenſible Ideas, ibid. 5. 5. 
Have no natural Signification, 182, 

S. I. 9 | 
But by Impoſition, 184. b. 8. | 
Stand immediately for the Ideas of the 
Speaker, 182. b. 1, 2, 3. 7 
Yet with a double Reference. 1. To the 
Ideas in the Hearer's Mind, 183. 


So 4o >. EP 
2. To the Reality of Things, ibid. F. 5. 
Apt, by Cuſtom, to excite Ideas, 183. 
9. 6 


Often uſed without Signification, 184. 
S. 7. | 

Moſt general, ibid. S. 1. 

Why ſome Words of one Language can- 
not be tranſlated into thoſe of ano- 
ther, 196. F. 8. 

"_ have been ſo large on Words, 199. 

16. 
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New Words, or in new Signi ſic at iont, are 
cautiouſly to be uſed, 215. . 51. 
How theſe come to be autborix d, 472, 


473. 

Civil Uſe of. Words, 218. 5. 3. 

Philoſophical Vſe of Words, ibid. 

Theſe very different, 222. f. 15. 

Miſs their End, when they. excite not in 
the Hearer the ſame Idea as is in the 
Mind of the Speaker, 219. 8. 4. 


What Words are moſt doubtful, and why, 


ibid, S. 5, Cc. 

What unintelligible, ibid. 

Are fitted to the Uſe of common Life, 
153. S. 2. 

Not tranſlatable, 123. S. 6. 


Worſhip, not an innate Idea, 24. S. 7. 
Wrangle, when we wrangle about Words, 


289. 5. 13. 


Writings antient, why hardly to be preciſely 


underſtood, 225. S. 23. 


FI NN FF 


"RB N N 
P. 81. 1. ult. fer Doctrine Cauſe, 7. Doctrinæ Causl. 


P. 113. 1. 34. for fair r. Fare. 


P. 277. |. 30. remove the Comma from Ideas to h 
P. 283. 1.42. for and be 7, and not be. | 


as. l. 31. 7. Idea to be, for Idea to. 


: P. 403. l, 48. fer Gibbert 7. Gilbert. 
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